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PREFACE 10 VOL, I. 





Wun the first volume of thisebook was published, 
I had little éxpectation’ that the second would be so 
long in course of completion, as the result has shown 
“it to have been, In truth, [had not measured aright 
the extent of the work before me, Butghen.I came 
to take account of the wealth of my materials, and 
to reflect upon the,means of converting them into 
- history, T saw clearly that ti¢ task T had undertaken 
, Was a more arduous end perplexing one than Thad 
originally supposed. 
. Tt is not difficult to.make the reader under. 
stand my perplexitieg; and I hope that, understand- 
ing, he will sympathise with them, The events to be 
narrated covered a large arca of space;.but were comn- 
pressed within a’ small period.of time. Chronologi- 
cally they moved along parallel lines, but locally they 
wore disergent and distracting. The question. way 
chow it was begt to doal historically *with all thes, 
aynchronous incidents, To have written according tS 
‘ints, “svith’ some spproach to. fidelity ‘fa detail, a 
fat ee - tw s yk 5 
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number of separate narratives, each ilustretive of a 
particular day, of of a particular week, would have 
been easy to the writer, and wouldén some sort have 
represented the character of the crisis, one of the 
‘most distinguishing features of which was derived 
from the confusion and distraction engendered by the | 
multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in different 
parts of the country. This mode of treatment, how- 
‘ever, though it might accurately reflect the situation, 
was not likely to gratify the reader, The multiplicity 
.of personal and local names rapidly succeeding eagh 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct 
impressiqn would have been left upon hismind. But 
though the nature of the subject utterly forbade all 
thought of unity of place and unity of action, with 
referénee to the scoge of the entire work, there*was a 
‘certain unification of the several parts which was prac- 
ticable, and which suggested what might be called an , 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connect- 
ing links, orsuch a general framework or setting, as 
historical truth might permit. And, in fuct, different. 
paris of the country were go wutoff from each other 
when mutiny and rebellion were at their height, that 
each series of operations for the suppression of local 
revolt had a separate and distinct character. .Cer- 
tainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there was 
no general design—little co-oretation. or tohesion, 
Every man did what was best in his eyes to meet with 
vigour and sagacity an tnexpected. crisis, The 
cutting of our telegraph-wires and the interruption of 
our posts were among the first hostile efforts of ‘the 
insurgents in gll parts of the country. Jofht action 
Qp a large sdale was thus rendered impossible, aad at’ 
, the commencaiient of the War it.w6uld scarcely have 
~heen desifsle.. For our people had to deal promptly. 
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witl urgent symptoms, and references-and consulta. 
tions*would have been fatal to suctess, : 
9, Thus cirowmstenced with vespect tothe component 
paris of this History, I could not easily determine to 
what particular events itavould be best to give priority 
of narration: One thing soon ‘became unpleasantly. 
_ apparent to me. I had made a mistake in forecasting 
‘the plan of the entire work, in an “ Advertisement” 
prefixed to the First Volume, It was impossible to 
write adequately, in this instalenent of my book, of 
"aj the operations which I,had originally intended to 
record. . With materials of,such’ great interest before 
me, it would have been unwise to'starve the narra- 
tive; so I thoughit it best to Make confession of error, 
and to expunge my too-hasty promises from. subse- 
quent editions of the work. In pursuance of this re. 
vised scheme, I was compelled. to put aside much 
, that I had written for this Second Volume, and 
though this has necessarily retarded its publication, 
-it has placed me so much in advanee with the work 
to be accomplished, that I hope to be able to” produce 
the next volume after’a mych shortet interval -of 
time 20S, : : pe 
The selection made, for this volume from tho 
chapters which I had written may not perhaps. be 
the best, but it ig,‘at Icast sufficiently ‘intelligible, 
After describing the arlier incidents of the mutiny, 
‘as-at Meerutand Delhi, at Benares arid Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the Punjab): I have 
narrated, up ‘to.“a° certain--point,. those two. great 
seiies of opcrations—the: one expedition starting 
from Befigal with troops-drawn ’frony tho “Littoral, 
-the other frome the: North-Western Hyonticr,,withe 
fprces-detived froth the Hill Stations ahd,the Punja 
ry Which were constizhmated in the captuwe*of Delhi 
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and the first -relicf of Lucknow. In th. ofe T 
‘have traced °the *movements of Neill and “Have- 
lock, under the direction of Lord Camfing, and 
in the other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and’ Nichol- 
son,. with the aid and inspirdtion of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is. by thus following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a just con- 
ception of the general action of the whole, For it. 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on, their own respoasibility, that little by little re- 
bellion was trodden down, and the supremacy’ of the 
English firmly re-established,.° It will be seen that I 
have adhered very closely to pure.narrgtive. The 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of contrd- 
versy and speculation ; ‘and as it relates to the. earlier 
scenes of the great struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its suppression. 
Dealing with the large mass of facts, which are 
reproduced in the chapters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compelled 
to reserve for future, publication, I have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary correspon- 
dence, and entered latgely into communication, by 
personal.intercourse or by letter, with men who have 
been individually connected with the events described. 
For. every page published in this volume some ten 
pages have been written and aompiled in aid of the 
narrative; and. if I have failed in the one great 
object of my ambition, to tell the truth, without 
exaggeration ‘on the one -hand or reservation on the 
other, it. has not been for want of carnest and. labo- 
tious ingtiry or of conscientious endenvowe to tum: 
emy gpportumfties to: the best accqmt, and to Jay: 
‘ Before the -butblic. an_honest_ expa@sition of: the hig- 
torical farts as they have been wiffolded before me. 
ie ; 
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Stjii it is probable that the accuracy, of vome of the 
details iw this volume, especially those of personal 
inciddht, may be questioned, perhaps contradicted, 
notwithstanding, I was, about: to say, all the care that 
I have taken to investigate them, but I believe that I 
should rather say “by*reason. of ‘that very care.” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not ‘be too 
readily ‘accepted ;. for, although the authority of the 
questioner may be good, there may be still better 
authority on the other side. I have often had to 
choose between very conflicting statements; and I 
“hawe sometimes found,my informants to be wrong,* 
‘though apparently with the best opportunities of 
‘being righty “and have ‘been compelled to reject, as 
' convincing proof, even the overwhelming assertion, 
“But, Twas there.” Men who are persgnally 
engaged in stitving events are often too much oc- 
cupied to know what is going on beyond the little 
spot of ground which holds them at the time, and 
often from this restricted stand-point they see through 
a glass darkly. It is hard to disbtlicve u,man of - 
honour when he tells you what he himself did but 
every writer, long oligaged im» historical inquiry, has 
‘had before him instances’ in which men, after even a 
"brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds 
the thought of doing, or the intent to do, a certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done ity -In- 

. deed, in'the commondst affairs of | daily life, we often 
find. ‘the intent. mistaken for the act in the retrospect, 

The case of Captain Rosser’s alleged offer to take a 
Squadron of Dragoons and a "froop ¢ of Horse Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the 10th of May (illustrated 
in the Appendix) may be: regarded asa, instance of, 
this confusion, *L could cite ‘other instances, "Ong 
“will ‘stiffice :—-A. Injlitary officer of high gank,. of . 
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stainless hgnour, with a. great, histerical. reputation, 
invited-me some years ago to.mect him for, the 
express. purpose of making: to me a most impdrtant 
statement, with reference to one of the most interest, 
ing episodes of the Sepoy War. , The statement’ was 
a very striking one; and I was referred, in-confirma- 
tion of. it, to another: officer, who has since become 
illustrious in: our national history, . Immediately. on 
leaving my.informant, I. wrote down. as nearly as 
possible his very words, . It was not until after his 
death..that Iwas abfe orally to consult the friend to 
«whom he had referred. me, as, being personally eqg- 
nisant of the alleged fact—the only witness, indeed, 
of the scene described. Theanswer:was that he had 
heard thé story before, hut that nothing of the kind 
had ever: happened. The asserted incident was one, 
as I ventured to. teld the man who had.descrided. it 
to me at the time, that did not cast. additional. 
lustre on his reputation ;, and. it would have, been , 
obvious, even if he had rejoiced in a less unblemished 
‘reputation, that it: was not for self-glorification, but. 
in obedience to’ an. irrepressible desire to declayo the 
truth, that he told .me.what,afitrwards appeared to 
be not an accomplished fact, bué an intention: un. 
fulfilled.: Experiences of this kind-render the historical 
inquirer.very sceptical even of information: supposed’ 
to be on “ the best possible authority.”: Truly, itis very 
disheartening to find that the 2fdrer one approaches 
the. fountain-head. of truth, the further off wa may. 
find ourselves from. it.* ; 

* it may be mentioned here’ pugned inaformer, work ofhistory by. 
(thotigh not directly in confirmation’ -the author of this book ayia tho-only- 
of the. above) ‘as a-surious illustra- one'which ho had maderas the result 

rwation,of tho dMloulty of discom- of his ‘own psysonal knowledgd—the 


ike: betwedn : truth ait error, that only’ fact which he “had: witnessed , 
the’ only statement. seriously. im. with his oA -eyes, . te 
coat Aaa iihany tas ed 
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But, notwithstqnding such discouraging instances 
of the difficulty off extracting’the truth, eyen from the 
tostimny, of éruthful men, who: hdve Dbéen:actors in 
the scenes to be lescribed, I cannot but: admit the 

. geneial value of such testimony: to the writer of con- 
- temporary history. “Ands indeed, there need be some 
advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men ‘to compensate for its manifest: dis- 
. advantages.  Thesd disadvantages, however, ought 
* always to be felt by the avriter rather than by the 
_ reader, Tt has been often said t& me, in reply to my . 
ingpiries, “Yes, it is pepfectly true. But these mén 
are still living, and thé. trtitth cannot be told.” To 
‘this my answér: has been? “To the Historian all men 
are dead,” ‘If a “writer of céntemporary history. is 
not prepared to treat the living and the dead alike— 
“to spedk as frecly and as truthfully of the former ag 
of the latter, with no more reservation in the one 
_ ease than in the other—he has altogether mistaken 
~ his vocation; and should look.for a subject in prehis- 
toric times, There are some actors in*the scenes here 
‘deseribed of whom I do not know whether they be 
living or whether théy be deagl. Some have passed 
away from the sphere of worldly exploits whilst this 
volume has beon slowly taking shape bencath my.pon, | 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of 
“my writing, it has only been. by imparting increased 
tenderness to my judgifentof men, who can no longer 
defend: themselves or explain their conduct ‘to. tho - 
‘world. Even ‘this offence, if it be-one- against his- 
torical truth, Tam not conscious of. having actually 
committed. be 
*-Thave But afew more ward to say, but because I 
say them last it neust not be thought that I feel teem 
i. * a Toast T-am_painftilly sensible that i in this natrative: 


8 
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have failed to do justice to thedcourage and, con- 
stancy of many brave men, whosf good tesds de- 
served special illustration in’ this. narrgtivo, ‘and 
would have reccived it, but for the txigencies of tiipe | 
and spage, which have forbidden an ampler record, 
This, perhaps, may be mote Apparent in other volumes 
than in this. But, whatever may be the omissions in 
this respect, I do not'think that they will be attri. 
buted to any want of appreciation of the gallantry 
and ‘fortitude of my countrymen in ‘doing and in 
suffering. “No one could rejoice more in the privilege 
- of illustrating their*heroic deeds than the autho of 
these volumes. It is ond of the best compensations 
of historical labour to bé suffered to write of exploits 
reflecting so much honour upon the chatacter of she 


nation, 
“WK 


Pengo—Midsunmor, 1870, 
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*PRRATA, 


At'page 18, lino 11, for Zeomut Mehal,” rend ¢ Zeennt-Mehal,” [Also 
in-hending of Chapter 1,7 * s 


Page 100, line 13, for * Suraf-ood-dowlah,” read  Surqj-oodedowlah.* 
» 181, ‘line 16, for * belengured posts,"aread deleaguored post,” 


Tn Cetkonts heading to Chapter IV.,. Book LY,, dele “Death of General 
gon,” * 


" gp 1b is sivlod in n note ab pigo 184, that the Act of the 
Togishutive Council, May 80, 1857, extending the powors of the 
local huthorities for the supprossion of mutiny and rebellion, is 
-givon outive in tho Appendix, The omission was not discovered 
Ail the whole volume was printed off, Tho Act will be given (with 


4 
the later Acts to tho same effect) in the noxt yolume, 
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BOOK IV, WHE RISING IN THE NORTH-WEST, 
: ; [May, 18678 


> CHAPTER. I 


‘ticrdnnayon, OP THE SEIZURE OF DELI~sORAL INELVENORS—Positiox OF 

. aie Deut PAMILY--EARLY MISTORY—-SUCCESSIVA DEGRADATIONS—THT 
QUESTION OV SUCORSSION-—INTRIGUNS OF ZUEMUY MEUAI—DEATIE OF 
 emaNon, FAKUH-OODBEN—-RENEWED INTRIGUES—VIEWS OF LORD CANNING 
““ATATH OF MAUOMEDAN PESLING AT DELUI—THN NATIVE PRESS—~COR- 
cRMSPONDUNCH WITT PERSIA — NIE PROOLAMATION TEMPER OP THD 

: SOLDIERY,. ; 


"Tat was av job of time’ at, Caleutta to clicit all the Tora Gin. | 
_ details’ of- the sad’ story briefly outlined .in the, pre- Dal Ques 
ceding chapter. But.the great fact was patentto ton 4 
~ Lord "Canning that’ the English, had been driven: out 

of Delhi,‘and: that, for-a time, in that great-centre of 


poricinnera the » yniacty of: the Mogul Pony 
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2 ia TILE DELIL INSTORY.. 


had once governed. Tor fifty yess the Master of 
the Delhi Palace pad been, in the estimations of the 
English, merely..a pageant and a show., But the 
pageantry, the show, the name, fad never coasgd 
to be livjng influences in the minds of the princes and 
people of India. Up to a coiparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the superscription of 
the Mogul; and the chiefs of India, whether Maho- 
medan or. Hindoo; had still continued to regard the 
sanction given to their successions by that shadow of 
royalty, as something more assuring ‘than any recog’: 


‘nition which could come from. the substance ofthe 


British Government. If “the Empire ,of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition was still on 
honoured one, It had sunk deeply into the mento- 
ries of. the people. 

Doubtful, befores of the strength of these influences, 
Lord Canning now began to suspect Tat he had 
been misinformed. In the preceding year, he had. 
mastered the whole Delhi history, and he knew full 
well the peculiar circumstances which at that period 
made it so perilous that the Imperial Family should 


- be appealed to in aid of. the national cause, Ife sav. 


before him, in all their length and breadth, the inci- 
dents of family intrigue, which imparted a vigorous 
individuality to the hostility of the Mogul. He knew 


’ that the chief inmates of the.palace had never been 


in a mood of mind go little likely to resist the temp- 
tations now offered to them. He knew that the old. 
ing himself, and his favourite wife who ruled him, 
hac\beon for some time. cherishing animosities and 
resenvvents, which rendered it but too likely that on 
The fivst Cecouraging occasion they gvould break into, 
‘opel glity agrigst<he usurpigg Englishman, who 
had vatyera*ato theyeat pf the Mogul, reduced hfin 
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0.0: anyplin ind thwarted him in all the most 1804—b7 
“cherisied wishes of his heart. 


With as much brevity , as may suffice to make the the Delhi 
position, clear, the Dellii story must be told. The old soy Shel 
King, Behandur Shah, whose sovereignty had. been 
_ proclaimed, was the secotid i in descent from the Iim- 

‘ peror Shah Allum, whom, blind, helpless, and miser- 

able, the English had rescited from the gripe of the — 1804, 
..Mahrattas,* when at the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the armies of Lake*and Wellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and seattered the last hopes of 
the French. Shah Allum ‘was the great-grandson of 
Atwungzebe, the tenth successor in a direct line from 
Timour, the great founder of the dynasty of the 
Moguls: Even in the depths ¢f his misery and 
= hinialinton ; he was regarded by the most magnificent” 

‘of Inglish viceroys as a mighty potentate, whom it 
was a privilege to protect, and sacrilege to think of 
supplanting. . The “great game” of Lord Wellesley 
embraced nothing soestupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial. ihrone, Bi erhaps it was, as his brother 
Arthur and John Malcolm declared, and as younger’ 
men. suspected and hinted, that the Governor- General, 

- worn out-by the oppositions and restrictions of the ‘ 
_Leadenhall-street. Government, and ‘broken in health 
by the climate of Calcutta, had lost -his old daring 
sind cast aside his pristine ambition. : Perhaps it was 
“believed by him and by his associates in the Council 

# Lord Lake's fist interview with © poror, oppressed by tho acepnmulated 
him is thus. officially desoribed in the - calamities:of old. age ang/dogratod 
records of the day: ‘In the mag- anthority, extrenss poyerty and loss 

-nilgant.-palace bullt ‘by Hliah Jehan ‘of sight, seated under avsnall tgéteredd, 
“fie Commander-in-Chief wag ustiered canepy, ihe image gfelus yoyal 


ly tho° royal -presenco, and found: state, with every rpgel a pea 
he ‘unfoytinate. and ‘vouorablle, Dm- ance, $f the misgy of Fondilon.” 
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hasou—s. Chamber that it would be soundef policy, tending 
more to ow* own grandeur in the end, {6 \gathor 
gradual strength from this protectiye connexion with 
the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in tlec 
pleasant paths of imperialism. Put in cither caso, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspected in 
England, that he wished to place the East India Com- 
pany, substantively or vicariously, on the throne of 
the Moguls, “It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, June 2, 1805, 
“been in the contemplation of this Government to 
’ derive from the charge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal 
Prerogative as an instrument of establishing any 
control or ascendency over the States and Chieftaihs 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be cénsidered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing the 
Mogul Empire. The benefits which the Governor- 
General in Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despaich 
to your Hononrable Committee of the 18th of July, 
1804,* relative to the evils and embarrassments 
to which the British power might have been ex- 


posed by the prosecution 


* ‘Tho objects ac thus enume- 
rated in the despatch to which re- 
fe.ence_is made: “ The delvarance 
of the pmperok Shah Allum fiom the 
control ef tho Tiench power esta 
hlished ithe North-West, quater 
sof Tindasta® byhich the Govern. 
>mentaf Tiante has been depiived of 
A powe) fubws) suntan un (hg everduyl 


plosceutl " hostile’ designs 
against ED 


tht in- 
igi Goyernm Ne in 


of claims and pretensions 


India, and the British Governments 
has obtamed a favourable appoitu- 
nity of conoiliating the confidence 
pid sceuring the applausa of sur- 
rounding slates hy providing a safe 
and faanquil asylum for the declining 
ago of that vencrable and unfo iu 
nate monateh, and o suitable main. 
tenanes dor his numorous and dis 
tressed,fnmily,’—July 13, 18040 
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on the part of the Mahrattas, or of the French, in the 1804-2 
namegintl imder the authority of, his Majesty Shah 
Allum, if the person and family of that unhappy 
monarch had continued under the custody and con- 
trol of those powerss and especially of the I'rench.” 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Welles- 
ley, even with the experienced guidance and assist- 
ance of Sir George Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continuance or restoration of 
the Empire on a small scale—a scheme whereby Shah 
Alluam might become more than a pensioner, a 
“pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the sub- 
stance of a sovereign, He’ was to be a King and yet 
no King—a something “and yet nothine—a reality 
atid a sham at the same time. It was a solace to us, 
in the “great game,” to know that we “held the 
King;” but it was a puzzle to us how to play the 
card. It wag, indeed, a great political paradox, which 

‘Lord Wellesloy’s Government was called upon to in- 
stitute ; and he did the best that could be done, in 
the circumstances in which he was placed, to recon- 
cile not only the House of Timour, but the people 
who still clung reverentially to the great Mahomedan 
dynasty, to the state of things which had arisen out 
of those civeumstances.* It was determined that a 
certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the 
person of the Emperor; that within certain limits 
he should still be the fountain of justice; and that 
(negatively) within those limits the power of life or 
death should bo,in his hands. And in addition to 
the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an ap- 
panage of the Throne, he and his family were to re- , 
ceive stipendiary allowances amounting togmore “than” 
a*iundred thousand: pounds a year. 


? 


‘sows, 
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Thus the Emperor of all the Indies—the Great 
Mogul, traditionafly the grandest sovereigh Y tho 
Universe—became, whilst still indued with the purple 
and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in tltc 
appearauree of territorial dominion, virtually a pen- 
sioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on thie 
British Government in India, but it was not without 
its dangers. Iven in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King's name was a pillar of strength ; 
tho rags of royalty were reverenced by tho people. 

* And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul were -perpetuated—if he were left 
to reside in the Palace.of Shah Jehan, with all the 
accompaniments of his former grandeur around hith, 
in the midst of a Mahomedan population still loyal to 
the House of Timeur—there might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monfrchy in the 
person of one of Shah Allum’s successors, which 
might cause us grievous annoyance. So it was pro- 
posed that Monghyr should become the residence of 
the Imperial Family. But theeold King shuddered 
at the thought of removal and the shudder ran 
through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, 
male and female, relatives aud dependants, Not, there- 
fore, to inflict any further pain or hwmiliation upon 
them, Lord Wellesley consented that (hey should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future time their re 
moval might be effected without any cruel divulsions, 
any of those strainings and crackings of the heart- 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born 
in the purple, with the memory of actual sovercignty 

n still fresh within them. : 

In Decgnber, 1806, Shah Allam died, and was 


ih sucecedad By his son, Akbar Shah. It happened tliat 
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the English officer, who at that time represented the 1808. 
Britisl¥ Gbvernment at Delhi, was,a courtier of the 
old school, whose, inveterate politeness of speech and 
nenner had ample scope for exercise at the ex- 
imperial Court. Mz. Seton would have digs rather 
than hurt the feclings ofthe humblest denizen of the 
Palace, In the caricatures of the period he was 
represented saluting Satan with a low bow, and 
hoping that his Majesty was well and prosperous. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate capacity 
with Mr. Seton, but much trusted, and consulted by 
him with the deference shown to an equal in age and 
position, was young Charles, Metcalfe, who, although 
little more than a, boy, saw clgarly the store of future 
trouble which the British Government was laying up 
for itself by uot curbing the pretensions of the now 
effete Mogul. “I do not confown,” he wrote, “to 
the policy of Seton’s mode of managing the Royal 
‘Family. Ij is by a submission of manner and con- 
duct, carried on, in my opinion, far beyond the re- 
spect and attention which can be either prescribed 
by forms or dictated by a humane consideration for 
the fallen fortunes of a, once illustrious family. It 
destroys entirely the dignity which ought to be 
attached to him who represents the British Govern- 
iment, and who in reality js to govern at Delhi; and 
it raises (I have pergcived the effect disclosing itself 
with vapidity) ideas of imperial power and sway 
‘which ought to be put to sleep for ever. As it is 
evident that we do not mean to restore imperial 
power to the King, we ought not to pursue a conduct 
caleulated to make him aspire to it. Let us treat 
him with the respect due to his sittfation; let us, 
make him comforfable in respect to cirgumstinces? 
and ,give him all the means, as far as ‘possible, of, 


e 
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e087 being happy; but, unless we mean to re-establish his 
power, let us nof encourage him to dredim\of it,” 
No grey- -haired politician could have written any- 
thing wiser than this; and when, after the lapse ob a 
few yeoxs, the writer himself beeame “ Resident” at 
Delhi, and had the supremo direction of affairs, all 
his boyish impressions were confirmed. Ho was 
brought face to face with a state of things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity ; but neither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru- 
sively before them, 
Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enenty, 
and feeling strong within them the power to tread 
down any danger avhich might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence, 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of tho 
eentury to be perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position, 
The “great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time; and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before*him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Government 
over all the potentates of India, “Times were chang ged 
both at home and abroad, and our feelings had, 
changed with them. The Company had not quito 
forgotten that it had been established on a “pure 
mercantile bottom.” But the successes of our arms 
in Europe he given us confidence in ourselves as a 
“preat, military nation; and, though the Directors in 
Leadenkall'street, true to their old traditions, inigiht 
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still array themselves against all projects for the 1806-87. 
extension’ of our military and political power in the 
Kast, it was felt that the people of England would 
applaud the bolder policy, if it were only successful. 
From that time England became arbiter of the fate 
of all the princes of India. There was no longer 
any reluctance to assert our position as the para- 
mount power, It was a necessary part of the scheme 
then to put down the fiction of the Delhi Empire. 
The word Empire was, thenceforth, to be associated 
only with the British power in the Tast; and the 
mock-majesty, which we had once thought it service- 

able to us to maintain, was now, as soon as possible, 
to be dismissed as, inconvenieng lumber. 

Tt might be narrated how, during a period of 
thirty years, the sun of royalty, little by little, was 
shorn of its beams—how first one Governor-General 
and then another resisted the proud pretensions of 
‘the Mogul, and lopped off some of the ceremonial 
obeisances which had so long maintained the inflated 
dignity of the House of Timour.* All these humilia- 
tions rankled in the minds of the inmates of the 
Palace; but they were smong the necessitics of the 
continually advancing supremacy of the English. It 
may be questioned whether a single man, to whose 
opinion any weight of authority can fairly be at- 
tached, has ever doybted the wisdom of these exci- 
sions, And humanity might well pause to consider 
ewhethicr more might not yet be done to mitigate 
that great evil of rotting royalty which had so long 
polluted the atmosphere of Delhi. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been the 


* Tt was vol until 1884 that the perors, and the ‘ Company's tupeo’” 
ousrent coil of India coased to bear was substituted for it. 
tho supprseription of the Mogut em- 
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1806-37. home of manifold abominations; and a Christian 


187, 
Tue 


Government had, suffered, and was still” suffering, 
generation after generation of akandoneé men and 
degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge,*to 
be a curse to others and tq thefselves. In subdued 
official language, it was said of these wretched mem- 
bers of a Royal House, that they were “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”* It might have been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com- 
mission of every crime knotvn in the Hast, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous “ 
catalogue of iniquitics. i 
On the evening of the 28th of September, 1837, 
Alcbar Shah died, at the age of eighty-two, He had 
intrigued some yéars before to set aside the succes- 
sion of the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son; but he had failed.t And now Prince Abod 
Zuffer, in the official language of the day, “ ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Mozuffer 
Surajoodeen Mahomed Bohawlur Shah Padshoh-i- 
Gazee,” It is sufficient that he should be known 
here by the name of Behaudur Shah. He wag then 
fay advanced in age; buf he was of a long-lived 
family, and his three-score years had not pressed 
heavily upon him. He was supposed to be a quiet, 
inert man, fond of poetry, a poctastcr himself; and 
not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigues 
If ho had any prominent characteristic it was 
avarice. IIe had not long suceecded to the tide 
® Sometimes, * however, gicat rato efforts, in favour first of ono 
2 gig were punished, Prince Hy- son, then of another, ‘Tho fhet cn. 
der Shekoh, for example, was exe. deavour, was attended wilh somo 


ented for the murder of his wifo. eventful cireumstances which méght 
tT Indedi, yo hnd made two sepa have led to violence and blapdshed, 
a . 
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before he Pegan to press for an addition to the 
royal stipénd, which had in some, sortebeen pro- 


mised to Akbar Shah. The Licutenant-Governor Bir Charles 
otcalfe. 


Wwa8 unwilling to recommend such a waste of the 


public money; but the Governor-General, equally Lied Auck. 
AL, 


believing it to be wasteful, said that, although as a 
new question he would have negatived it, the promise 
having been given it ought to be fulfilled—but upon 
the original conditions, These conditions were, that 
the King should execute a formal renunciation of all 
further claims upon the British Government; but 
Behaudur Shah did as his father had done before 
“him. He refused to subseriby to the proposed condi- 
tions, and continued to cherjsh a belief that, by 
sending an agent to England, he might obtain what 
he sought without any embarrassing restrictions. 


1887, 


Akbar Shah had employed as his representative the pane 


ceclebrated Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, and ever still 
vegarding himself as the fountain of honour, had 
conferred on his envoy the title of Rajah. English 
society recognised it, as it would have recognised a 
still higher title, agsamed by a Khitmudgar; but 
the authoritics refused their official recognition to 
the Rajahship, though they paid becoming respect 10 
the character of the maif, who was striving to cn- 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious re- 
former, As the envoy of the Mogul he accomplished 
nothing ; and Behaudur Shah found that the “ case” 
was much in the same state as it had been when 
Rammohun Roy left India on the business of the late 
King. But he had still faith in the efficacy of a 
mission to England, especially if conducted by an 


Englishman. So when he heard that ‘an eloquent Goprgo 


lecturer, who had gained a great reputation in"the 


Bhompson.! 


Westeyn world by his earnest advocacy of the rights | 


' 


1843, 


a 
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of the coloured races, had come to Indie, Behaudiur 
Shah invited him to Delhi, and was eager do enlist 
his services, Ile had many suppoged wrongs to be re- 
dvessod. Lord Ellenborongh had given the finishing 
strokexto the system of nuzzer-giving, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such offerings by the Resident.* Thus had passed 
away almost the last vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timour ; and although money-compen- 
sation had been freely given for the loss, the change 
rankled in the mind of theing, But the Company 
had already refused to,grant any inqrease of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted ;} and Mr. George Thompson 
had no more power than Rammohun Roy to’ cause a 
yelaxation of the decision. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend should be in- 
creased. A lakh of rupees a month was sufficient, 
on a@ broad basis of generosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family ; and it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money en the mock-royally of 
Delhi, when it might be sa much better bestowed. t 
Thore was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 
@ 


* Nuzzurs had formerly been pie 
sented by the Governor-Genoral and 
the Commander-in-Chief — by the 
latter, it would seem, as recently as 
1887, on the necossion of Shah Be- 
haudar.—Sco Leticr of tle Goveru- 


* ment of India, May 28, 1838, And 


in the cold season of 1842-3 Lord 
Tllenborough’s seeretmies presented 
muvatus to the King, without any 
ntination te the Geveinor-Geneial; 
who, on leaning what they had done, 
was suprised dnd indignant in the 
extreme, aud put a a to the nuz- 
auv-giving far over. Mr, Willam 
Fdwaides, one of the scerctarios 
concernod, has given an interesling 


necount of tho affair, which wilt bo 
found in the Appendix, 
| Letter of the Cot of Direo. 
tovs,Ieb, 11, 1846: “ Lt being im- 
ossivle for us Lo waive this condi- 
ion (of cacouting a formal renungin- 
tion of all further aluims) tho Kity 
must be considered as hoving de. 
clined the offered beneflt,”* 
| fn addition to this monthly lakh 
of inpees, paid in money, Boluudur 
Shah continned to enjoy tho pro. 
eceds of some crown Jands, anid also 
of somo ground-rents in tho oily, —~ 
Seo ewdonco of Mr, Sanders at tho 
King’s Urial: “Ilo was in reoefpt of 
a’stipond of ono Inkh of supoos per 
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the British \¢Government ; and, perhaps, the King 18is~9, 
would hgve*subsided into a state, if not af absolute Zenana in- 
content, of submissive quietude, if if had not been "8 
for that activity of Yonana intrigue, which no Orien- 

tal sovereign, with nothing to do but to live, can ever 
hope to resist. He had married a young wife, who 

had borne him a sou, and who had become a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs downwards, this son 

of his old age also became a favourite; aud the King 

was easily wrought upon by Queen Zeemut Mehal to 
endeavour to set aside- the succession of the heir- 
‘apparent in fayour of the boy-prince. The unjust 
supercession, which his father had endeavoured to 
perpetrate against him, might now some day be put 

in force by himself, for the gratification of his fa- 
vourite. But it was necessary in swch a case to walk 
warily, Any rash hasty action might be followed 

by a failure which could never be repaired. In any 

case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jewan 
Bukht, were a few years older, and he could be ex- 
tolled as a youth of pyomise. Meanwhile the great 
Chapter of Accidents might contain something in 
their favour, So hanging on to the skirts of Circum- 
stance, he watched for the*coming of an opportunity, 

And ere long the opportunity came—bringing with 

it more than had been looked for, and not all to the 
satisfaction of the royal expectants. 


1849. 
: 
The story may be briefly told. In 1849, Prince ‘the story of 
the sucecs- 
meusem, of which ninety-nine thou- ithe crown lands in the neighbour. sion. t 
sand were paid at Delhi, and one hood of Delhi. THe also received a 
thousand at Lucknow, to the mem- considerable sum fiom the grguud- , 
hers.of the family thore, gfe wis cuts of houses and tenants in the 
alsotin reccipt of revenue to the city of Delhi,” 
amonhi. ef a lakh and a half from 


1819, 


is 
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Dara Bukht, the Heir-Apparent, died, it this time 
the King, Behaudur Shab, had numberec more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefare, pressed heavily on thanind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousic was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the Mogul. 
Others before him, with greater tenderness for an- 
cient dynastic traditions, had groaned oyer the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth revolted; and the extinction of the titular dig- 
nity of the Kings of Delhi,,after the death of Bchau- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of 
the East India Company.*’ But the proposal. stirred 
up divisions in the Council-Chamber of Leadenhall, 
which resulted in delayed action. The usual expe- 
dient of waiting for further advices from India was 
resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie found the ques- 
tion unsettled, The death of Prince Dara Bukht 
afforded an opportunity for its settlement, which a 
Governor-General of Dalhousic’s temperament was 
not likely to neglect. The next in succession, accord- 
ing to Mahomedan law, was Prince Fakiv-ood-ceen, 
a man thirty years of age, reputed to be of quick 
parts, fond of Enropean socicty, and tolerant of the 
British Government. And the Governor-General saw 
both in the character of the man and the cireum- 
stances of his position that which might favour and 


# Wirling on tho Ist of August, 
18d4, the Comt of Diectms ob- 
served, “Tho Governor-General has 
ayen direotions to the Agent that, 
In the cvent of the demise of the 
King of Delli,sno stop whatever 
shall be taken which can be con- 
stinéd inte a recognition of the de- 
scent of that title to a successor with- 


: 4 
out specific authoily from tho Go- 
veinoi-Genoral, If in these insta ne. 
tions the abolition of the title is 
contemplated, wo cannot give it our 
sanotion until we hayo hema further 
from yon on tha subject, and lave 
had time to consider the purport and 
the gigunds of the xecommendation 
which may he offered.” * 
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facilitate ie changes which he wiscly desired to 1849. 
introduge. 

Tt was manifestly the duty of the* British Govern- Lod 
ment not to perpettiate a state of things which had Dalhawae's 
nothing but tradition to gloss over its offengive de- 
formity. But the operation that had become neces- 
sary was not one to be performed violently and ab- 
ruptly, without regard to times and seasons. Feeling 
sure that the opportunity could not be far distant, 
Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait, It had 
now come, Prince Dara Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been “born i in the purple.” He 
chad been reared,and he had ripened i in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might have been some hardship, if not @ constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying the hopes of a lifetime 
at the very point of fruition, But Prince Fakir- 
ood-deen had been born a pensioner, Ife had no 
recollection of “the time when the King of Delhi 
still sat on the throne and was recognised as the 
paramount potentate in India.” Té could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit his accession to the 
chiefship of the family upon other conditions than 
those which had been recognised in the case of his 
father ; whilst it was, in tte opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep 
away all the privileges and prerogatives which had 
kept alive this great pretentious mock-royalty in the 
heart of ow Empire. 

The evils to be removed were many; but two 
among them were more glaring than the rest. The 
perpetuation of the kingly title was a great sore. 
Lord Dalhousie did not oyerrate its* magnitude, 
Perhaps, indeed, he, scarcely took in its truc propor- * 
tiohs. | For he wrote that the Princes of Inglia and 


1849, 
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its people, whatever they might once havy been, had 
become “cntirely indifferent to the conditlon of the 
King or his position."* And ha,added: «The Bri- 
tish Government has hecome indeed and in truth ¢he 
paramount Sovereign in Indiar It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit; although the in- 
trigues of which he might, and not unfrequently hag 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us.” I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “ could 
not understand the teracity with which the natives* 
of India cling to their,old traditiogs—could not sym. 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for tlcir 
ancient dynasties,"[ Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for the Ilouse of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effacedit, There was still sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring circumstances, 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus under-estimating 
the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not, on that account, less impressed 
with the fact that it would be grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to sufor the 

* kingly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah, to pass 
to another generation, 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
the maintenance of the Palace as a royal residencer 
Regarded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
as already observed, it was an abomination of the 
worst kind, But, more clearly even than this, 

, Lord Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
disadvantages of the existing state of things, py 

* Aluiita, Aobraary 10, 1849, t dude, vol. i, p. B86 
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which, what was in reality a great fortress in the 
hands of opossible enemy, was suffered te command 
the chief arsenal of Upper India.  “ Here,” wrote 
the Governor-General, “we havo a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the principal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of the chicf magazine of the 
Upper Provinces—which lids so exposed, both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless- 
ness of the people dwelling around it—that it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident has yet occurred 
to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and many gchemes have been pre- 
fared for its improvement and, defence; but the only 
eligible one is the transfer of th stores into the Palace, 
whith would then be kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
manoeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the source 
of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the 
focus of intrigues against our power.”* 


There was undoubted wisdom in this. T'o remove 


* Tt docs not appear, howover, its offects as regards the destiuction 


that Lord Dalhousie nid any gress 
upon the fact that no Jmopean 
troops wore posted in Delhi, Nor, * 
indced, did Siv Charles Napier, who 
at this timo was Commander-in-Chich,, 
of the British army in India, Te 
saw clearly that the military situa. 


tion was o false one, and he wrote ‘al 


much about the defenee of the city, 
but without drawing any distinction 
hotween_ European and Native 
\yoops. Tn both cases tho anticipated 
danger was from q rising of the 
poople, not of the soldiery. With 
respect to tho situation of the maga- 
zine, Sir Charles Napior wrote to the 
Governor-General (Lahore, Dec. 18, 
1849), saying: “Aa regards tho 
magazine, the objections to it avo as 
‘follows: Ist, Ib is placod in a yery 
popelous part of the vity, and ils 
, oxplosiog would bo very horrible in 
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of life, 2nd, Ib would destroy tho 
magnificent palace of Delhi, © 8rd. 
The loss of Government property 
would also ho very great, especially 
if my views of the importance of 
Dolhi, given in my roport, bo acted 
pon 3 namely, that it and Dinapore 

hould be two great magazines for the 
Bengal Presidency, 4th. This with- 
out defence beyond what the guard of 
fifty men offer, and its gales ave so 
wenk that a mob could push thom 
in, T theroforo think a powder ma- 
gazine should be built in a safe 
place. ‘There is a stiong castle threa 
or four miles from the town which 
wonld answer well, but I foar the 
repairs would he too expensive; 


more so, perhaps, than what yould 


he more eflicacions, viz, to build a 
magazine in a suitable position nen 
tho city, . 
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the Delhi Family from the Palace, and +@ abolish all 
their Alsatian privileges, upon the death ot Behandur 
Shah, could have been no very difficult work, But 
to Lord Dalhousic it appeared that this part ofthe 
duty which lay before him shéuld be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. Ee conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suffi. 
cient inducement were held out to him, He av. 
gued that, as the Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourife country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve aniles to the eouth of Delhi, 
and that as the placa. was held in great veneration, 
generally and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted Mahomedan saint and of some of the ancestors 
of Behaudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal Family 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they did object, it was to be considered whether pres: 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend, But the representative of a long line 
of Kings might not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family froin the old home of his 
fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of imagi- 
nation to comprehend the-position, 

When this exposition of Lord Dalhousic’s views 
was laid before the Court of*Directors of the Hast 
India Company, the subject was debated with mucli 
interest in Leadenhall-street,” Already had the 
strong mind of the Governor-General begun to influ- 
ence the coyncils of the Home Government of India. 


. There were one or tivo able and active members of 


* Bir Archibald Galloway, who contary, waa Chaivman of the Bash 
had takeh part én the delehos of India ‘ompany, n 
Delhi at the commencement of the 
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the Court fvho believed implicitly in him, and were 16849, 
resolutoto support everything that he did* There was 
another section ofthe Court, which had no special 

faith in Lord Dalhousie, but which, upon system, 
supported the action’ of the local Governménts, as 

the least troublesome means of disposing of difficult 
questions, But there was a third and powerful party 
—powerful in intellect, more powerful still in its 
unflinching honesty and. candour, and its inalienable 

sense of justice—and this party prevailed. The 
xesult was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, flegativing the proposals of 

the Governor-General, Butewhen the draft went Conflict be. 
from. Leadenhall-street to Cannon-row, it met with freer the | 
determined opposition from the Board of Contro}, Boma. 
over which at that time Sir John Hobhouse pre- 
sided.* It was contended that’the British Go- 
vernment were not pledged to continue to Shah 
Allum’s successors the privileges accorded to him, 

and that the Court had not proved that the pro- 

posals of the Governor-General were either unjust 

or impolitic, Then Srose one of those sharp con- 

flicts between the Cout and the Board which 

in the old days of the Double Government some- 

times broke in upon the monotony of their Coun- 

cils. The Court rejoined that the proposals were 

those of the Governor-General alone, that the con- 
currence of his Council had not been obtained, that 

the contemplated measures were ungenerous and un- 

wise,} and that it would give grievous offence to the 


* Mv,Tames Wilson and the Ion, dispute. The sovgcignty of Delhi 
John Hiot were then Secretaies to is a title utterly tl for in- 
tho Borrd, jury, but respected by Mahomedans‘ 

‘+, “The question,” thoy #id, “is as an ancient honour of their name, 
wot ‘one of supremacy. ‘The supre- and their good feolings are conel- 
maoy of the British power is boyond liated to the Briti8h GQyernment by 


c2 “ 
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Mahomedan population of the country. (Whey were 
prepared torsanction persuasive means to obéain the 
evacuation of the Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion, The Board then replied that 
it was not necessary in such a case to obtain the con- 
sent of the Members of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the resulis of the proposed mea- 
sure, they would have communicated their apprehen- 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a mistaken 
impression)—that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Allum what Lord 
Wellesley had granted tq,hini—that it was a question 
only of policy, and thet as to the cect of the pro- 
posed measure on the aninds of the Mahomedans, the 
local ruler was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake) ; but 
when the Indiatl minister added: “The chance of 
danger to the British Empire from the head of the 
House of Timour may be infinitely small; but if a 
Mahomedan should ever think that he required such 
a rallying-point for the purpose of infusing into thoso 
of his own faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on 
Christian supremacy, he would surely find that a 
Prince already endowed with the rogal title, and pos- 
sessed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in- 
strument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dal- 
housic and his advisers,” he spoke wisely and pre- 
sciently. On receipt of this letter, the Court agahr 


the respeai it shows for that ancient 
honour, ‘The entire indifference of 
tha Princes and the people of India 
to tho condition or position of the 
King is alleged ; But the Court can- 
aot think it possible that any people 
can ever become indifferent to the 
memory of ils former grealitess, 
The traditions deference with which 


that memory is egarded is altogether 
distinat fiom any hopes of its renovwal, 
But itis a foolivg which it is impolitic 
fo wound, J'rom mero hopelessness 
of resistance it may not immedialoly 
show itsolf, bub may romain latent 
{ill othes causea of publio danger 
may bring it into qution.” Ma 
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returned $$ the conflict, urging that they felt so 
deeply the importance of the subject that*they could 
not refrain from smaking a further appeal to the 
Board, They combated what had been said about 
the implied coneurretice of the Council, and tife argu- 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the Maho- 
medan population, “The amount of disaffection,” 
they said, “in the Mahomedan population, which the 
particular measure, if carried into effect, may pro- 
duce, is a matter of opiiione on which the means do 
not exist of pronouncing confidently. The evil may 
proye less than the'Court apprehend, or it may be far 
greater than they would venture to predict, But of 
this they are convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, tho mensute would be con- 
sidered throughout India as evidence of the com- 
mencement of a great change in our policy.” “The 
Court,” it was added, “cannot contemplate without 
serious uncasiness the consequenecs which may arise 
from such an impressién, should it go forth generally 
throughout India—firmly*believing that such an act 
would produce a distruss which many years of an 
opposite policy would be insufficient to remove.” 
Then, having again entreated most earnestly tho 
Board’s reconsideration of their decision, they con- 
cluded by saying, that if they fuiled, they would 
“still have discharged their duty to themselves, by 
disclaiming all responsibility for a measure which 
they regarded as unjust towards the individual 
family, gratuitously offensive to an important portion 
of our Indian subjects, and calculated to produce an 
effect on the reputafion and influence of the British 
Gevermnient both in India and clsewlrerey such as 
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1819. they would deeply deplore.” But the lagi appeal. fell 
on stony ground, The Board were obdurater They 
deplored the difference of opinion, accepted the dis- 

cia 31, claimer, and, on the last day of the year, divedted, 
sf according to the powers vested in them by the law,” 
a despatch to be sent to India in the form settled by 
the Board, So instructions wero sent out to India, 
signed ministerially by certain members of the Court, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed to 

be consistent with policy and. justice, 

|Bamaamy On full consideration of this correspondence, con-~ 

[pssunet ducted as it was, on both*sides, with no common, 
ability, it is difficult toeresist the conviction that both 
were right and both were wrong—right in what they 
asserted, wrong in what they denicd, It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay before the double 
Government; but each half of it erred in denying the 
existence of the dangers asserted by the other, Much, 
of course, on both sides was conjecture or speculation, 
to be tested by the great touchstone of the Future; 
and it depended on the more rapid or the more tardy 
ripening of events on the one’side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board, If there should }o no popular excitement 
before the death of Behaudur Shah, to make'the King 
of Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, a vallying. 
point for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition of the title an@ the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness 
of the Court's arguments, by evoking a Meahomedan 
outbreak ; but, if there should be a Mahomedan, or 
any other popular outbreak, during the lifetime of 
Behaudur Shah, it might be shown, by the alacrity 
of the people to rally round the %ld imperial throne, 
and to‘pusclaim again the sovereignty of the-House 
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of Timour¢that the apprehensions of the Board had — 1849. 


not bean Misplaced, and that the ganger on which 
they had cnlarged,was a veal onc. There was equal 
forte at the time in the arguments of both, but there 
was that in the womb of the Future which was, 
destined to give the victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions bearing 1850. 
the official signatures of the Court in the enly spring nae 
of 1850;* but he had before learnt in what a hot- a 
bed of contention the despatch was being reared, and 
when it came, he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents, It is to his honoyr that, on full considera- 

“tion, he deferred to the opinions oxpressed by the 

inajority of the Court, and by ethers not in the Court, 

whose opinions were entitled to equal respect. “The 
Honourable Court,” he said, “have conveyed to the 
Governor-General in Council full Suthority to carry 
these measures into effect. But I have, for some 
time past, been made aware through different chan- 
nels, that the measures Ihave thus proposed regard. 


* Somo powerful protosts were on the Britishname.” “T have tho 


rocorded by membeis of the Gomt 
among others by Mr, ‘Lucker, then 
nently eighty yenis of age, In thi¢ 
papor he said : “That they (the Delhi 
family) enn ho induced voluntarily ta 
abandon their palace, I cannot, for 
one moment, believe, ‘The ablachment 
of the natives generally to the seats 
of their ancestors, however humble, 
is well known to all thoso who hnow 
ansthing of the people of Lndia; 
but in this case there are peouliar 
eitcumstances, the cherished associa- 
tions of glory, the memory f pasl 
giandowr, which must render the 
palace ot Delhi the object of attach- 
ment and veneration to the fallen 
family... . Uf the objcot is to be 
socomplished, i must be by tho 
exertion of military foreo, ay intimi- 
dation disgraceful to any Govern- 
ment, axl caleulated 40 bring odium 


highest 1espeet?’ he said, “ for the 
falonts, the greal acquiements, and 
the publte spirit of Lord Dalhousic; 
but I must thnk that an individual, 
who has only communicated with tho 
people of India through au inter- 
preter, cannot have acquired a very 
intimate knowledge of the character, 
habits, fealings, and projudices of the 
people” The veteran diucator ored, 
however, in making light of the 
strength of Dellu as a fortified city. 
Tt is not,” he said, “a fortiess of 
any strength... . . Tthas been re- 
peatedly enicred and sacked. by uw 
disciplined hordes.” There is, in 
fact,” he coutinued, “ no ground for 
assuming that Delhi can become a 
military post of importance, espe- 
cially now thal we have advanced 
our frontier to the banks of the 
Indus,” . e@ 


1850. 


alaco 
ntrigues, 


‘anxicty, if not with alarm.” 
- unfeigned deference to the opinions thus expressed, 
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ing the throne of Delhi, have not met ie the con- 
currence of authorities in England whose long ex- 
perience and knowledge of Indian affairs entitle 
their opinions to great weight, and that many tkere 
regard.the tendency of these proposed measures with 
Tle added that, with 


he still held the same views as before; but that, 
although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to he of 
such immediate urgency as to justify his carrying 
them into effect, “contrary to declayed opinions of 
undoubted weight and puthority, or in a manner cal- 
culated to create ungasiness and, donbi.” THe was 
willing, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the menn 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which 
had not been before recorded. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated were 
under consideration, another difficulty of « personal 
character arose. The King protested against the 
succession of Fakir-ood-deen. Stimulated by his 
favourite wife, Zecnut-Mehal, che pleaded carnesily 
for her son, then a boy af eleven. One objection 
which he raised to the succession of his eldest sur- 
viving son was a curious one, IIe said thal it was a 
tradition of his House, since the time of Timow, thal, 
no one was to sit on the throne who had been in any 
way mutilated; Fakir-ood-deer had beon cireuncised, 
and, therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection was 


* The statement way an exag- 
gerated one—as all iho Mogul Eim- 
pams, up to the time of [Tooma- 
yoon, were cireumeised. After the 
accession af this prince, for 1casons 
given in a very intorestiug note, ab 
the end of the voluma, fuuished by 


my leaned fiend, Moulavea Syud 
Alimed, 0.8.1, tho rito was discon. 
tinued, generally, in the family, But 
for certain physical reasons, an er. 
coption was mado, wilh respect to 
Rakiv-ogd-deen, and Zeenut-Malial 
siczed thou the pretext. 


o 
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urged with/much vehemence, and, it was added, that 186¢ 
Fakiv-ood-deen was a man of bad, character, The 
immediate effect gf these representations was that 
Lofd Dalhousie determined for a while to suspend 
official action with réspect to the question of*succes. 
sion, and to see what circumstances might develop in 
his favour. 

In the mean time he invited the opinions of his Opinions 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consisted, at °C 
that time, of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Littler, 
an old Company's officer of good repute, and Mr. 
John Lowis, a Bengal éivitian, blameless in all offi- 
cial and personal relations, enc of the lights of the 
Seyvice, steady but not brilliant. The first shrowdly 
observed that we might leave the choice of a suc 
cessor until the King’s death, which could not be 
very remote, and that we might “then easily make 
terms with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted 
candidate, for the evacuation of the Palace. The 
General looked doubtfully at the whole proposal. He 
believed that the Mahomedan population of India 
still regarded with réverence the old Mogul Family, 
and. would be incensed by its humiliation. Ile coun. 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end 
porsnasion, not compulsion, But John Lowis laughed 
all this to scorn. fe did not believe that the Maho- 
medans of India cared anything about Delhi, or any- 
thing about the King’; and if they did care, that, he 
said, was an additional reason why the title should be 
abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least pos- 
sible delay,* 

% But, if these fems are nob the Mahomedans (no doubt the most 
groundless, surcly they afford a posi- restless and discontented of our sub- 
tive reason for thking the proposed jects) aye continned to look upon 


step, hecanse the result antimpated, the reesentatives of the Iouse of 
ag i appears lo me, can arise only if Limour as their natuml head, and to * 


? 
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The result of those deliberations was\ that a do- 
spatch was sent io England, recommending that 
affairs should vemain unchanged during the lifetime 
of the present King—that the Prince Fakiv-ood-deen 
shouldebe acknowledged as successor to the royal 


* title, but that advantage should be taken of the pre- 


tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
TIead of the Family—that inducements should bo 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to reside in 
the Kootab, and that, if necessary, this advantage 
should be purchased by, the grant of an additional 
stipend. 6 ay . 

To all the recommendations of the Governor- 
General—so far as they concern this history—the 
Tfome Government yielded their consent. Permis- 
sion was then gfanted to the Delhi Agent io make 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a confidential 
interview, what were the intentions and wishes of the 
British Government. A  mecting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas Metcalfe ; 
and the former oxpressed himself, according to official 
reports, prepared io accede to the wishes of tho 
Government, “if invested with the title of King, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An 
agreement was then drawn up, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the work wasdone. Tt was, doubtless, 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
acceded willingly to all the domands made upon him, 
But the fact is that he consented to them with intense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there were 
great consternation and excitement, and that no one 


count upon the Palaco of Delhiasa favomable opportunity, to romoyo 
rallying point in the evonb of any the hen, and to put the prafeatedl 
outheak amongst fiom, If it be so, rallying point into sato hands,” 

it is surely sopnd policy, on the firsi $ 
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was more vexed than the mother of tho rival claimant, —_ 1880, 
a 
Queen Zeenut-Mehal, 4 . 
I must pass hagtily over the next two or three — 1886. 


yetrs, duting which the animosities of the Quoon Death of 
Zeenut-Mehal, and of her son, Jewan Bakht, con. jiciroot 
tinued to fester under the irritations of a great disap- 
pointment. And ere long they wore aggravated by 
the thought of a new grievance; for the King had 
endeavoured in vain to induce the British Govern- 
ment to pledge itself to make to his favourites, after 
his death, the same payments as he had settled upon 
them during his life. Thg intrigues which, if suc- 
* cessful, would have secured ta, them so much at the ex- 
pense of others, altogether failed. But the King lived 
on—lived to survive the heir whose succession was so 
distasteful to him. On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince 
Fakir-ood-deen suddenly died. Jt was more than 
suspected that he had been poisoned. He was seized 
with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curry. Extreme prostration and debility 
cnsued, and although the King’s physican, Ahsan- 
oollah, was called in,*he could or would do nothing 
to restore the dying Prinee; and in a little time there 
were lainentations in the Hoir-Apparent’s house, and 
tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fakir-ood- 
deen was dead.* 
How that night was spent in the apartments of 


* Tho Palace Diary of the day 
says: “Tlaving felt lnungry, tho 
Pilnee imagined that an, emply slo- 
mach piomoted bile, and paitook of 
somo bread with owry gravy, when 
immediately the vomitings increased, 
whioh produced great debility. Zvory 
remedy fo afford relief proved in- 
offectunl, and ILRI, rapilly sunk, 
Meerza Hlahoe Buksh sent for Hakim 
Assan-dolah to prescribe. Tho Hakim 


administered a clyster, which, how- 
ever, did no good, At six o’clock, 
the Heir Apparent was in a moyibund. 
state, and immediately after the noise 
of lamentation was heard in the divec- 
tion of tho Tele -Soparent resi- 
denco, mid news was rought, to the 
Polace of I RI’s demise, Tis 
Majesty expressed his sorrow, ‘Lhe 
Newab Zeenut-Mehal Begum con- 
doled with his Majeséy.” 
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Queen Zeonut-Mchal can only be conjectured. 

Judged byrits rysults, it must have been a night of 
stirring intvigne and excited activity. Jor when, on 

the following day, Sir Thomas Mctealfe waited on tho 

King, kis Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 

to see the succession of Jewan Bakht recognised by 

the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convey a request from others of the 

King’s sons, that the offspring of Zeenut-Mehal, 

being endowed with “wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners,” should fakt the place of tho Tcir-, 
Apparent. Eight of the royal princes attached {heir 
seals to this address. «But the eldest of the survivors 
—~—Mecerza Korash by name—noxt day presonted a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 

brethren had bee:f induced to sign the paper by pro- 

mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 

if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 

refused, An effort also was made to bribe Meevza 
Korash into acquiescence, He professed all filial 

loyalty to the King; declarel his willingness to 

accede, as Teir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 

might suggest; but when he found that his father, 

instigated by the Queen Zeenut-Mchal, was bent on 

setting him aside altogether, he felt that thero was 

nothing left for him but an appeal to the British 

Government. “ As‘in this vicw,” he wrote to tho 

British Agent, “my ruin and birthright aro involved, 

I decm it proper to represent my case, hoping thas in 

your report due regard will be had to all the above 

circumstances, Besides being senior, I have accom- 

plished a pilgrimage to Mecca, and have learned hy 

heart the Koran; and my furthor*attainments can be 

tested in aa: inéerviow,” 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the 1856, 
Govornor-Generalship, and a new Cquncilsate beside viows of 
him. The whole guestion of the Delhi succession, Lord Co 
the%efore, was considered and debated by men unin- 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinien, In 
truth, the question was not a difficult one. The 
course which Lord Dalhousie meant to pursue was 
apparently the wisest course; although he had erred 
in believing that the Mahomedans of Upper India 
had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of the 
TIouse of Delhi; and not less in supposing that the 
removal of the King and thg Royal Family from the 
‘Ralace in the eity would not be painful and humi- 
liating to them. But, with laydable forbearance, he 
had yiclded to the opinions of others, even with the 
commission in his hands to execute his original de- 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
question unsettled and undetermined in many of the 
most essential points. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great danger and the great abo- 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he saw both, perhaps, 
evon in larger dimensions than they had presented to 
the eyo of his predecessor. Ile did not, therefore, 
hesitate to adopt as his own the views which Lord 
Dalhousie had recorded with respect to the removal 
of the Family on the death of Behaudur Shah, “Tt 
is ag desirable ag ever,” he wrote, “that the Palace of 
Delhi—which is, in fadt, the citadel of a large fortified 
town, and urgently required for military purposes— 
should be in the hands of the Government of the 
country, and that the pernicious privilege of exemp- 
tion from the law, which is conceded to the Crown 
connexions and dependants of the King now congre- 
gated there, should,én the interests of morality and 

- good government, cease.” It was scancely, possible, 
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indood, that, much difference of opinion could obtain 
among statesmen with respect to the political and 
military expediency of placing this great fortified 
building, which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secure possession of British troops; nor could there 
be any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, we were bound to pull 
down all those sereens and fences which had so long 
shut out the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of, the titular sovereignty was | 
still an open question. Lord Canningrhad spent only 
a few months in India, and those few months had 
been passed in Caloutte. He had no personal know- 
ledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India; but he read in the minutes of pre- 
ceding members of the Government that the tradi. 
tions of the House of Timour had become faint in 
men’s minds, if they had not been wholly effaced ; 
and he argued that if there was force in this when 
written, there must be greater force aftor 9 lapse of 
years, as there was an inevitable tendency in timo to 
obliterate such memories, “The reasons,” he said, 
“which induced a change of purpose in 1850 are not 
fully on record ;* but whatever they may have been, 
the course of timo has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which the first ‘intentions were sup- 
ported, and possibly has removed the objection to it,” 
Ife further argued that as much had already been 
done to strip the mock majesty of Delhi of the 
purple and gold with which it had once been be- 


* That fs, not on record in India. nob knew that tho “Comte dew 
Tho reasons ate fully stated above; spatel” was renlly not Uhoir despateh 
but Lord Cosmingy apparonily did stall. . 
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dizened—that as first one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the desaendants of 
Timour, had been torn from them,’ there could be 
litthe diffionlty in putting the finishing stroke to the 
work by abolishing the kingly title on the death of 
Behaudur Shah, ‘The presents,” he said, “which 
were at one time offered to the King by the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief have been discon- 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying his mark 
is now denied to him. The Governor-General’s seal 
no longer bears a device of vassalage; and even the 
Native chicfs have been prohibited from using one. 
Ft has been determined that these Leet of 
subordination and, dependence could not be kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the veal and solid 
power of the British Government, and the same may 
be said of the title of King of Delhi, with the fiction 
of paramount sovereignty which attaches to it... . 
To recognise the title of King, and a claim to the 
external miirks of royalty in a new person would be 
an act purely voluntary on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it 
would not be accepted asa grace or favour by any 
but the individual himself. But,” added the Go- 
vernor-General, “ whatever be the degree of rank in- 
herited, the heir whom in right and consistency the 
Covornment must recognise, is the eldest surving son 
of the King, Prince Mirza Mahomed Korash, who 
has no claims from early reminiscences to see the 
unreal dignity of his House sustained for another 
generation in his own person.” 

The policy to be observed having thus been deter- 
mined, the Governor-General, with the full concur- 
rence of his Council proceeded to issue definite in- 
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structions for the guidance of his Agent. The sub- 
stance of them is thus stated : 

“1, Should if be necessary lo send a mer to tho 
King’s letter, the Agont must inform his Majesty that 
the Goyernor-General camnot sanction the recognition 
of Mirza Jewan Bakht as successor, 

“9, Mirza Mahomed Korash must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take place on the 
same terms as Pakir-ood-decn’s, and that during 
the King’s lifetime no communication is to be made, 
either to his Majesty, or to a any other member of the 
family, touching the succession. 

“3, On the King’s defnise, Prince Mirza Mahomed" 
Korash should be informed that Government recog 
nise him as the head of the family upon the sdme 
conditions as those accorded to Prince Mirza Fakir. 
ood-deen, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and have the title of Shah- 
zada, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing, negotiation, or 
bargaining, which it is not the intention of the 
Governor-General in Council¢to admit, but as the 
declaration of the mature,and fixed determination 
of the Government of India. 

“4, A report to bo made of the number of tho 
privileged residents in the Palace ; io how many the 
privilege would extend, if the sons and grandsons, 
but no more distant relatives: of any former King 
were admitted to it, 

“5. The sum of fifteen thonsand xapees per men- 
sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
assignment of the heir of the family.” 


Oy 
Such, gs represented by official documents—such 
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as they were then known to Lord Canning—were the 
state and prospects of the Delhi Family né the close 
of the year 1856, But there was something besides 
reserved for later rovolation to the English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. Thee King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content to 
end his days in quictude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-Mehal would 
not stiffer the aged monarch to drowse out the re- 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still live to see the recogni- 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
ceased to intrigue, at home ang abroad, by the light 
of that pole-star of her ambitign. One impediment 
had" been removed by death,’ Another might be re- 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern- 
ment would not favour the claims of Jewan Bakht, 
- other powerful Governments might be induced to 
hold out to him a helping hind. It was stated aftet- 
words that the King had never resented the determi. 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion wouldenot affect himself, and he had 
no care for the interests of his successor.* But it has 
been shown that Queen Zeenut-Mechal was loud in 
hey lamentations when it was known that Pakir-ood- 
deon had surrendered this ancient privilege; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, sho knew 
that he was not immertal; and changes of Govern- 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion, 
There was still hope of the succession of Jewan Bakht 
8o long as the old King lived; and therefore she de- 
sired, to maintain all the privileges of the Kingship 
unimpaired to the last possible moment of doubt and 
expectancy, Fy 
¥* Tividenco of Assan-oolnh, on the trial of the King of Qolhi. 
VOL. 11. D 
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Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes 
centred, was growing up with a bitter hatred of the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the Heir-expectant were evincetl by 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit- 
ting his venom at the English. THe did not hesitate 
to say, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
“in a short time he would haveall the English under 
his fect."* But his courage was not equal to his bit- 
terness ; for if he were asked what he meant by such 
language, he would answer that he meant nothing, 
He was “ only in sport... He had been for years past 
imbibing this venom jn the Zenana, under the trat- 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the 
Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
have been made to ramify heyond the Palace walls, it 
is not easy to conjecture, There is no proof that in 
or about Delhi the question of succession wag re- 
garded. with any interest by the people. Tt little 
mattered to them whether gnc Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Wamily and the 
recipient of the lion’s share of the pension. If at- 
tempts were made to excite the popular feeling to 


* Seo tho avidenee of Mis. Flom. 
ing, an Jnglish sergeant’s wife, who 
thus recites an indident which oe- 
ourred on the ogcnsion of a visit paid 
hy her to the Queen Zeonut-Mchal : 
«Twas sitting down with Ins sister- 
in-law, and Jawan Bakht was stand. 
ing by with his wif. My own 
daughter, Mrs, Scully, was also pro- 
sent, [ was talking with Jawan 
Bakht’s sistor-in-ay, when Nas, 
Scully said to me, ‘Mother, to you 
hont what this young’ rascal is say. 
ing? Ile is telling mo that in» short 
timo ho wit havo all Uo infidel 


English under his foot, and aflor (lat 
he will kill tho indus? Leaving 
thisal. turned round to Jawan Bakht, 
and asked him, ‘What ia that you 
are saying P Le replied thal. ho was 
oly joking. [ said it what you 
ineaten oro to he the onse, your 
head would bo takon off first, ~ Tio 
fold. mo that the Lorsiany wore 
coming to Delhi, and that when thoy 
did 50, we, tint is, myself and dangh- 
tor, should go to him, anit ho would 
sayo wt Aftor this ho left ng, J 
think this must havo ocouvred about 
the middle of April, 1887." 
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manifest itself on the side of Jewan Bakht, they were 
clearly « failure, But there is at Jeast some reason 
to think that the cmissarics of the Palace had been 
assiluous in their efforts to stir into a blaze the 
smouldering fires of Mahomedan zeal, and t¢ excite 
vague hopes of some great Avatar from the North- 
West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Delhi, and give again to the Mahomedans 
of India the wealth and honour of which they had 
been deprived by the usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced 
there was unwonted excitement among the Mahome- 
dans of Delhi. The Native wewspapers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to pro- 
duce great changes, resulting in the subversion of the 
power of the English, Exaggerated stories of the 
Persian war, and most mendacious statements of re- 
verses sustained by the English, were freely circulated 
and volubly discussed. At one time it was said that 
the Persians had come down to Attock, and at another 
that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged tltat the real history of the war 
was, Unt the Shah of Persia had for five generations 
been accumulating munitions of war and heaping up 
treasure for the purpose of conquering India, and 
that the time had now come for action. Russia, it 
was said, had placed its immense resources freely at 
the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appointed 
army of nearly half a million of men, with immense 
supplies of military stores, had been sent to the aid of 
Porsia; and if the regular military forces of the Czar 
were not sufficient, a large contingent of Russian 
police would be sent to reinforce them, There were 
cager speculations, Leo, as to the course that would be 
adopted by the French and the Ottomary Govern- 
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ments, Most people,” it was declared in a Native 
newspaper; rejoiaing in the name of the “ Anthentic 
News,” “ say that the King of France and the Emperav 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of 
the war; for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con- 
quest of Hindostan.” Other writers affirmed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Amecr of Caubul, pre- 
tended to be the friend of the English, and took their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia, 
Alike in the Bazaars ard in the Lines—in the shops 
of the money-changors and in the vestibules of ,the 
Palace—these stories excited vague sensations of 
wouder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 
circulation of the prophecy, which took different 
shapes, but pointed in all to the same result, that 
when the English had ruled in India for a hundred 
years they would be driven out, and a Native dynasty 


yestored.* 
o 


%* Seo'the following, wiitlon by ,0 forsigu nation would rue in Tadie 


Sur James Outram in January, 1868: 
“What amazing sialoments and 
opinions one hears both in Indix 
and in England, Whab can be moto 
midiculous than the ory that tho 1¢- 
bellion was causod by the annoxa- 
tion af Oude, or that i was sally a 
military mutiny fe Seu it should 
he observed, is addressed to Aly. 
Mangles.) “Our soldias have de- 
serted thoir standards and fought 
against us, but rebollion did nob 
otiginato with the Sepoys. ‘The ta- 
bellion was set on foot by {he Maho- 
medans, and that long before we 
resoued Oude from hor oppressors. 
Jt has heon ascertained that prior to 
that Mussulman fanatics tiaversod 
the loud, reminding the foithaul chat 
it had beon fretokt in prophecy thas 


a hundred years, after which the tne 
boliovers would regain thoir aseond- 
ancy, When the contary olapsed, 
tho’ Mussulmang did thetr best ta 
establish the trath of thelr prophet's 
declaration, and indueud the Hindoo 
Sepoys, ever, ne you know, the niast 
orcdulous and silly of inankind, to 
raise the green standard, and for- 
swear their alleginnee, on tho ground 
thal we had detormined to make the 
whole of India invohimtary converts 
to Christianity.” As to the foxt of 
the prediction, a native nowspaper, 
citing it as tho prapheey of the 
“yovered saint, Shah Mamat-ogllal? 
puta ib in these words, the original 
of whith ave in verse: “ Aficr tho 
Sre-worshippors and Christians sholl 
have held sway over tho wholo of 
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That the King was intriguing with the Shah of 1857. 
Persia was'reported in the month of Marcheto the Liou. Wan sal : 
tenaut-Governor of the North-Weastérn Provinces by a 
Native correspondent, who added: “In the Palace, 
but more especially in the portion of it conatituting 
the personal apartments of the King, the subject of 
conversttion, night and day, is the carly arrival of 
the Porsinns,* Hassan Askarif has, moreover, im- 
pressed the King with the belief that he has learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Persia will to a certainty extend to Delhi, 
or yathor over the whole of, Tindustan, and that the 
“splendour of the sovereignty, of Delhi will again re- 
viye, as the sovercjen of Persig will bestow the crown 
upon the King, Throughout the Palace, but par- 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the canso 
of great rejoicing, so much go, that prayers are 
offered and vows ave made, whilst, at the samo time, 
TIassan Askari has entered upon the daily perform. 
ance, wan hour and a helf before suuset, of a course 
of propitiaiory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of 
the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians,” 

This warning was of case disregarded, A rooted 
confidence in our own strength and security, and a 
haughty contempt for the machinations of others, 
was at that time a condition of English statesmanabip. 
Ti was the rule-—and I fear that it is still the rule— 
in such a cage to discern only the exaggerations and 


Tlindostan for « handred years, and 
when injustice and oppression shall 
prevail in their Government, an Aiab 
mince shill be born, who will rido 
forth triumphantly to slay them.” 

# Lt was slated, however, i in evi- 
donce on the King’s faint, that tho 
war with Poisin had oxoyod very 
litle mlorest in the Palace, Assan- 
oolnh, the King's pliysician, said, 


that the native newspapers, coming 

info the Palace, reported the progress 

of the war, but that “the King never 

seomed to evinces any marke¢ intors, 
est one way or the other,” 

This man was a8 Mahomedan 
Priost of iho Leroditary Priesthood, 
who dwell near tho Delhi Cato of 
tho Paluco, and was ever aolive in 
encouraging inlgigneg with Porsia, 
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absurdities with which such statements ave crusted 
over, Thee British officor to whom such revelations 
ave made sees at & glance all that is preposterous and 
impossible in them; and ho dismisses them as ufere 
follics, « Ho will not sulfer himself to see that thero 
may be grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wild exaggeration, When, therefore, Licu- 
tenant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi was intriguing with the Shah 
of Persia, and that the latter would ore long restore 
the monarchy of the Mogul, he laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon- holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. Hg) “did not “consider that the’ 
simple fact of such a ,bolicf beingrifo in Delhi and 
the neighbourhood was something not to be disre- 
garded. It in reality very little mattered whether 
the King of Delhi and the Shah of Persia were or 
were not in communication with cach other, so long 
as the Mahomedans of Upper India believed that they 
were, It is the state of fecling engendered by such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important, But there is nothing in which English 
statesmanship in India fuilsanove egregiously than in 
this incapacity to discon, or unwillingness to recog 
nise, the prevailing sentiments of the people by whom 
our statesmen are surrounded, ‘The letter sent to the 
Liontenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinves 
was produced, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Delhi; but the recorded his. 
tory of this document j is, that i¢ was “found among’ 
the papers of the late Mr, Colvin.” 

‘The story of the correspondence between the King 
of Delhi and the Shah of Persia was not a inore fable, 
Authentic record of such iansagions is rarely to be 
obtained, and history must, therefore, fall back upon 
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ovidence which may not be altogether conclusive, 
The facig, however, appear to be these.* «The power 
of Mahomedanism is greatly weakéned by sectarian 
divisions, A Soonee hates a Sheeah, or a Sheeah 
hates & Soonee, almost as inuch as cither hates a 
Christian. The King of Delhi was a Soonce, whilst 
the King of Oude and the Shah of Persia wore 
Sheeahs. Now, it happened that whilst Behaudur 
Shah was in ‘great tribulation because he could not 
persuade the English Government to gratify the 
cherished wishes of his favourite wife, he was minded 
to become a Sheeah, There were some members of 


‘his family sottled in Oude, Who were also of this per-: 


sugsion. Whethey by invitation, or whether of his 
own motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
the King’s nephew, Mcerza Hyder by name, accom- 
panied by a brother, visited his Majesty at Delhi, and 
carried back on his retyn tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and that the Mogul sought 
to be admitted within the pale of the Shecal religion. 
This man was known in the Delhi Palace as ono re- 
joicing in intrigue. Jt could not have been dificult 
to persuade the old King that the fret of his couver- 
sion might be turned to good account, and that if 
nothing else would come of it, it would make the 
Shah. of Persia and the King of Oude more willing to 
assist him in the troubles and perplexities by which 
he was surrounded. «It is probable that he had no 
very clear notion of what might come of such an 
alliance—no very strong hope that it would end in 
the overthrow of the English—but he was readily 
persuaded to address letters to the King of Persia, 


® hoy are mainly derived fiom most acemate and trusiworhy. T 
tho evidence of Assun-oojsh, the soa no reason to question his stale- 
King’s physician, of all the witnesses ments, 
on tho trial of Bolaudur Shah the 
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and to despatch them secretly by confidential agents. 
And this was done before the emissarics from Lucknow 
had taken theiy departure. There is a suspicion also 
that he sent letters to Russia; but, if he did, if all 
probability they never reached their destination. 
There was, however, from that time a vague belief in 
the Palace that both the Porsians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that 
ere long he would again be surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, were 
well known in Delhi in the carly months of 18574 


" and the impression which they produced on the minds 


of the people was strengthened by the sight of a pro- 
clamation which was posted on the Jumna Musjecd 
in the middle of the month of March, This procla- 
mation, purporting to have been issued by the King of 
Persia, set forth that a Persian army was coming to 
release India from the grasp of the English, and that 
it behoved all truc Mahomedans to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against-the unbelievers.* ‘The 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it; but 
none knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair; though it bore rude illus- 
trations representing a sword and a shicld, it docs 


%* Tt is well known that a copy of tho young, tho small and tho great, 
® proclamation addressed to Maho- tho wise and tho ignorant, the ryat 
medans generally, urging a war of and the sopay, all withont oxooplion 
oxtormination against the English, to atiso in dofence of the orthodox 


was found in the tent of the Porsian 
prinee at Mohumrah, after the en- 

agement which Look placo there in 
the spring of 1857. ‘Shore was no 
special reference in this document 
to the restoration of tho Delhi sove- 
roignty; it ealled upon “the old and 


faith of tha Prophet.” Aftorwavds it 
was frankly acknowledged by tho 
Porsian Government that they had 
attompted {o erento a diversion 
against us in India—such oxpedionts 
boing all fair in war, 
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not appear to have produced any great excitement in 
Delhi, and the attention which it attpacted’was short- 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a few hours, 
was torn down by order of the magistrate. But the 
native newspapers published the substance sof tho 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mys- 
terious hints, or with obscure comments, obviously 
intended, in some instances, to be read in a contrary 
sense. There was in these effusions hostility-to the 
British Government—but hostility driven by fear to 
walk warily, Ambiguous, cnigmatical language suited 
the occasion, It was statcgl that a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, informing him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere would be 
taken ; the intent being, it is said, to signify that the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would be in the hands of the 
enemies of the British Government. There was plainly 
a vory excited state of public fecling about Delhi. 
The excitement was, doubtless, fomented by some 
inmates of the Palace; and tho King’s Guards con- 


versed with the Sepoys of the Company, and the talk , 


was still of a sometMing’ coming, But Behaudur 
Shah, in the spring of 4857, was nover roused to 


energetic action, Much was done in his name of: 


which he knew nothing, and much besides which he 
weakly suffered. And as, in that month of May, 
news caine from Meerut that there was great excite- 
ment among the soliliery, and some of the Native 
officers at Delhi were summoned. to take part in the 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s 
door talked freely about the revolt of the Native 


* Seo evidenco of Sir Theophilus elamation was posted up in tho 
Motcalfe, 1t was stated, howovor, streets and lanes of the cily. 
in the Native papers, thatthe pro- 
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1867, army, and in the vestibules of the Palace it was 

proclaimed that the dynasty of the Moguls would 

+ soon be restored, and that all the high offices of State 
would be held by the people of the country,*  * 


* Mokund Lal, the King’s scorc- that very soon, almost immediately, 
tary, said: “I don’t know whether tho army would revoli aud como to 
any direct proposals camo to the the paluco, whon the Covernmont of 
pusouer, but tho King's personal the King would be 1¢-cstablished, 
aliondants, silting nbout theentance and all the old servants would be 
to his private upartmonts, used to greatly promoted and advanced in 
converse among themselves, and say position and omoluments.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


STATED OF THU LIND OAVALRY-~-THE COURT OF INQUIRY-—-THLY CouRr 
SMANLAL—-IMPRISONMLNE OF THE uidlery-rIvE—t1n SONTU OV MAY— 
RULUASH OF THT PRISONURS—~-GLUNERAT NUVOLT OF CI SUPOYS—INAG« 
NIV[TY OF TLD DUROPEAM TROOPS —~LSCAPy, OF LUD MUTINELRS— QUES. 
THON OF RESPONSIBILITY CONSIDERED, 


Wurst the vague fecling of excitement above 
described was gathering strength and. consistency at 
Delhi, and the “something coming” appeared to be 
approaching nearer and nearer, events wore develop- 
ing thomselves in the great military station of Mcorut, 
thirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi- 
tate @ inore momentous crisis in tho imporial city 
than had! been anticipated by the inmates of the 
palace, The Native troops at that great head. 
quarters station were smouldering into rebellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to commence, The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* when it expanded 
into detailed proportions, took this disastrous shape. 


Tho Third Regiment of Native Cavalry was com- cotonel 


manded by Colonel Carmichacl Smyth, He had $m 


graduated in the regiment, and had seen some ser- Cavaby. 
vice with it, but he had never carned the entire, April—dtuy, 


confidence of officers or men, Ile was not wanting 
e 
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in intelligence or in zcal, but he lacked temper and 
discretion; and, the unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that qucrulous, irritable cast which 
makes a man often uncharitable and always un- 
popular, IIe had a quick eye for blots of overy 
kind; and, being much addicted to newspaper- 
writing, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth 
that the Bengal Army was hovering on the brink 
of mutiny. Ie had, in the earlier part of tho year, 
visited the great fair at Hurdwar, whore the disnflec- 
tion of the Nineteenth Regiment had been freely 
discussed, He had gfterwards gone to Mussoorcd, 
where he learnt from day to day what was passing 
at Umballah, and he was so impressed by what he 
heard respecting the general state of the Scpoy ve- 
giments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
written to the Commander-in-Chief to inform him of 
the dangerous state of the Army. But when the 
general order went forth that the men wore no 
longer to bite the cartridges, Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was one of which he should 
avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and he therefore held the parade of the 
24th of April, with resulis which have been already 
described,* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Mecrut 
division of the Army. General Tlewitt was mn old 
Company’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promotion, and 
who in quiet times might have drowsed through the 
years of his employment on the Staff without mani- 
festing any remarkable incapacity for command, The 
burden of nearly seventy years was agpravated by 

* Anlo, vol, i, p. 567, 
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the obesity of his frame and the inertness of hig  Apil,. 
habits, But he was a kind-hearted, hospitable man, oe 
liked by all, and by some reapected. Tt was his de. 

sire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make 

them pleasant, He lamented, thoreforo, that Colonel 
Smyth had made that crucial experiment upon the 
fidelity of his regiment which had resulted in open 
mutiny, “Oh! why did you have a parade?” he 

said to the Colonel, “My division has kept quict, 

and if you had only waited another month or so, all 

would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, howevey, after what had oc- The Cot of 
curved, in an official point of yiew to do something, 
So he ‘ordered a Native ‘Court of Inquiry to be as- 
sembled, ‘The Court was composed of six members, 
four of whom were Native officers of the Infutry 
and two Native officers of the Cavalry. Theo wit- 
nesses oxamined, including those who had manu- 
fnetured and served out the cartridges, said that 
there was nothing objectionable in them—nothing 
that could offend the religious scruples of Tindoo or 
Mahomedan—nothing ¢hat in any way differed from 
the composition of the cartridges which the Sepoys 
had been using for years, The oldest troopers in the 
vegimont, Lindoo and Mahomedan, were examined ; 
but they could give no satisfactory account of the 
causes of alarm and disaffection in the regiment, 
They could only say that a genoral impression of im- 
purity existed. Ono Mussulman trooper, with much 
insolence of manner, blustered oul, “I have doubts 
about the cartridges, They may Jook oxactly like 
the old ones, but how do,I know that pig's fat has 
not been smeared over them?” But the next witness 
who was examined—s Hindoo—took one of the car- 
tridges into his hand and handled it frecly, to show 
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that in his eyes there was nothing offensive in tho 
new ammunition. “Altogether, the “Court of Inquiry 
elicited nothing, Té dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before, But it was not the’ pal- 
pablep but the impalpable—n vague and voiccless 
idea—that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution, but 
opinion, They werd troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, 
but by the thought of what their comrades would say 
of them, Ina military sense, in an official sense, all 
this was unreasonable in the extreme; but every man 
felt in his inmost heayt more than ho could explain 
in intelligible words,,and the shadow of a great; fear 
was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness, 
The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sont 
to Head-Quarters ; and whilst the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were awaited, the Kighty-five were 
dismissed from duty, and ordered to abide in their 
Lines. Theve was, then, for a little space, a fever of 
expectancy, What meetings, and conspiracies, and 
oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
quarter during that longweck of waiting, can be 
only dimly conjectured; but one form of expression, 
in which their feelings declared themselves, was 
patent to all, It was written in characters of fire, 
and blazed out of the darkness of the night Irom 
the verandahs of their houses: the European officers 
saw these significant illuminations, and knew what 
they portended. The bwnings had commenced on 
the evening preceding the fatal parade of the 24th 
of April, when an empty hospital had been fired.* 
Then followed a more oxpressive conflagration, ‘The 
house of a Sepoy named Bridge-Mohun Singh, who 
rm * Colonel Smyth snys it was a horse-hospital, 
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had beon the first to practise the new mode of using 
the cartridges, was burnt down, This man (the son 
of a pig-keeper), who had been dismissed from an 
Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had en- 
listed under a new name in the Third Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Gom- 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from the 
Coloncl’s bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its high-caste men, this was an offence 
and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Third than 
the fact that this man’s house was burnt down by 
the troopers of his own regiment, 

In the bungalowg also of the European residents, 
durihg this first week of May, there was much. excite. 
ment and discussion. There was plaitly a very dis- 
agreeable entinglement of events out of which it was 
not casy to see the way, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen, But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy then 
censure with vespect to the Past, What, it was 
asked, would be the issue of the reference to Mead- 
Quarters? The more genaral belief was, that orders 
would come for the dismissal of the recusant troopars ; 
but evon this, it was thought, would be a haréh 
measure, that night drive others, by force of sym. 
pathy, to rebellion, It was an interval which might 
have been turned by sour English officers to good. 
account in soothing the feclings of their men, and 
explaining everything that was of a doubtful or sus. 
picious character, Some, indeed, did strive, with a 
wise foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accom. 
plish this good object; but others believed that all 
was right, that thereswas no likelihood of their re- 
gimenta being driven cither by their feqrs or. their 
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resentments to vevolt against the Law; and they 
dvowsed en placidly in the conviction that it was 
but an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mis- 
management of an indiscrect Commanding Officer, 
and that the goneral temper of the Native troops at 
Meorut was all that could be desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so cagerly 
looked-for were received from the Tead-Quarters of 
the Army. The fiat of General Anson had gone 
forth from Simlah, A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Mecrnt for the trial of the 
Lighty-five. The prisoners were then confined in an 
empty hospital, and q guard of their own regimeltt 
was placed over them. The tribunal before which 
they were to be brought up for trial was composed 
of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Ma- 
homedans and nine were Hindoos. Ten of those 
members were furnished by the regiments at Meerut 
—<Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry; five came from 
the Infantry regiments at Delhi, On the 6th of May 
the Court commenced its sittings,* and continued its 
proceedings on the two following days. The oxami- 
nation of Colonel Smyth-and the other witnesses for 
the prosecution clicited no new facts, and, indeed, the 
whole case of military disobedience was go clear, that 
the trial, though it was protracted during three days, 
was little more than a grim formality. very man 
felt that his condemnation was certain, and sullenly 
abided the issue. The prisonors could put forth no 
defence which either Law or Discipline could accept. 


* Tho charge was, “Tov having 
tt Meerut, on the 94th of April, 
1857, Sevoially and individually dis- 
obeyed tho lawful command of {heir 
superior officer, Brevel-Colonel G. 
M.C, Smyth, commanding the Third 


Regimont of Light Cavalry, by not 
having tokon tho cartridges ton. 
dored to cach of thom individually 
for yso that day on parade, whon 
ordered by Colonel Smyth to tako 
tho said cartridges,” 
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But when the Havildar Muttadeen Singh pleaded, — 1887. 
on behalf of himself and comrades, that, they sus- May. 
pected some foul design because théir Commandant 
took*so much pains to convince them that it was all 

tight, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, there 

was something not allogether irrational or iNogical in 

the argument. If there was nothing in the ammuni- 

tion different from that which they had always used, 

why, it was asked, should the proceedings of the 
Colonel have been so different?* But in effect the 
defence of the prisoncrs was little more than a confes- 

sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen, members 
abainst one, found the Riglfty-five guilty, and sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment and hard labour for ten 

yem’s, But with this there weht forth a recommen- 
dation to “favourable consideration on account of the 

good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 

as testified to by their Commanding Ofiicer, and on 
account of their having been misled by vague reports 
vegarding the cartridges.” 

The proceedings went up, in due course, to the ‘The selene 
General commanding ¢ho Division, and Ifewitt ap. mime. 
proved and confirmed the, senteitce, “IT would will- 
ingly attend,” he remarked, “to the recommendation 
of the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct 
of tho prisoners that would warrant me in so doing, 

Their former good character has been blasted by pre- 


* Tho samo diffloully sugecled the carliidges to the mouth, and 
itsolf Lo the Court, Colonel Smyth attended the parade for that purpose. 
was asked, Why did you tell the Whon I camo on parade, the Adju- 
men that {hey would have to fire, tant informed ‘me that the men had 
instead of merely ordering them io not taken their emiyidges, and it 
do sof? Colonel Smyth’s anawer was on (hat account 1 ordered the 
was: “The parade was in ordeis Lfavildar-Major to take a enitridge 
the day before, and enterod in the and load and fio before them; and 
order-book ag usual, and each man it was thon, also, tal I snid, that 
was ordered to icecivo tires care when the whole Army hear of this 
(ridges. I wished to show Ufem tho way of loading they would be much 
now way of loading without pulling pleased, and exelaip, § Watt wah!” 
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sent misbehaviour, and their having allowed them- 
selyes to "be influenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the ordgrs of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
whicli they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men, after 
consultation together on the night of the 28rd of 
April, 1857, came to the resolution of refusing (heir 
cartridges. Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
woop captains that they would not take their car- 
tridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewisé. Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing parades might be de- 
ferred till the agitation about cartridges among the 
Native troops had come to a close, In this state of 
insubordination they appeared ‘on parade on the 
morning of the 24th, and there consummated the 
crime for which they are now about to suffer, by re- 
peatedly refusing cartridges that had heen made as 
usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, 
too, by Coloncl Sinyth thaé the cartridges had uo 
grease on them—that they were old ones, and exactly 
similar to what had been in use in the regiment for 
thirty or forty years. Even now they ntiempt to 
justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by alleging 
that they had doubts of tho cartridges, There has 
been no acknowledgment of “er ror—No expression of 
regret—no pleading” for mercy.” “To the majority 
of the prisoners,” therefore, it was added, “no por- 
tion of the sentence will he remitted. I observe, 
however, that some of them are very young, and I 
an willing to make allowance for their having been 
misled by their more experfenced comrades, anc 
under these circumstances I vomit one half of tho 
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sendenco passed upon the following men, who have — 1867. 
not been more than five years in tlie service.” And — May. 
thew followed the names of eleven young troopers, 

whose torm of imprisonment was commuted so five 

years, The sentence was to be carried into effect at 
daybyeak on the 9th of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, aud the — Muy 9, 
troops of the Meerut Brigade were drawn wp on the Esvoution ; 
ground of the Sixticth Rifles to see the prisoners for- 
mally dismissed to their doom. The Third Cavalry 
had received their-orders to attend unmounted, The 
Buropean troops aid the Aftillery, with their ficld- 
guns, were so disposed as to ‘threaten instant death 
to the Sepoys on the first symptom of resistance, 
Under a guard of Rifles and Carabincers, the Righty- 
five were then brought forward, clad in their regi- 
mental uniforms—soldicrs still; and then the sentence 
was vend aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons, Their accoutrements were taken from them, 
and their uniforms were stripped from their backs, 

Then the armonrers and the smiths came forward 
with their shackles and their tools, and soon, in the 
presence of that great concourse of their old com- 
yates, the Highty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dive disgrace fastened upon them, Lt was 
a piteous spectacle, and many there were moved with 
a great compassion, when they saw the despairing 
gestures of those wretched men, among whom were 
some of the very flower of the regiment—soldiors 
who had served the British Government in trying 
civeumstances and in strange places, and who had 
never before wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up 
their hands and liftigg up their voices, the prisoners 
implored the General to haye merey upon them, 
ond, not to consign them to so ignominious a doom, 
n2 
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Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they 
tuned to theirecomrades and reproached them for 
quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon them. 
There.was not a Sepoy present who did not feel the 
rising indignation in his throat. But in the presence 
of those loaded ficld-guns and those grooved rifles, 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could 
not be a thought of striking, The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the 
custody of a guard of their own countrymen; the 
parade was dismissed ; and the Sepoys, Cavalry and 
Infantry, went, silent Qud stern, to their work, 4o 
talk over the incidaiis of that mournful morning 
parade,* : . 

Tt was Saturday. So far as English eyes could sea 
or English brains could understand, the day passed. 
quietly over. The troop-captains of the Third Ca- 
valry visited the prisoners in the gaol, which was 
situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of 
communication between then and the outer world. 
Tt was their duty to adjust the balances of the Sepoys’ 
pay, and they were anxious, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to arrange the sctilemenis of the prisoners’ 
debts, and to carry any imessages which the men 
might desire 10 send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered, And whilst this was going on in 
the gaol, wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, 
and there was a great fear in the Lines, for it wns 


* Lord Canning’s commentary on ing the oighty-five prisoners, aflor 


fhesc proceedings may be given 
here: “The rivelting of the mews 
fotters on parade, oconpying, as it 
did, several hours, in the presones of 
many who were ‘already ill-dispased, 
and many who believed in the earl- 
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sttoh a ecremony, to the gaol, with no 
other than a native guard ovar them, 
was, considering the nalute of their 
offence, and the known tempor of 0 
pmipf tho army, a folly that is in. 
sonceivable.’—Lerlor to Ads, Ternon 
Suith Tuna & 1887. MS. Corre. 
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said that the Europeans were about to take possession 187, 
of the magazines, and that the two thousand Letters, Nay. 
of which Rumour had spoken before, were now 
ready, and that the work of the morning was only 

an experiment and a beginning. But the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 

after their accustomed ride, met each other at dinner, 

and talked cheerfully and confidently of the Past and 

the Future. At one dinner-table, where the Commis- 

sioner and his wife and the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoys were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 

effect that the walls had begn placarded with a Ma- 
homedan proclamation callingsupon the people to rise 
against the English, But the gpneral fecling was one 

of indignant disbelicf, and each man went. to his 

home and laid his head upon his pillow as tranquilly 

ag though from one end of Mccrut to another there 

had been no bitter resentinents 10 be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helpless 
prisoners in the great gaol, 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better The Mecrut 
7 Cantonment, 

explanation of what follows, to speak of the grent 
cantonment of Mccrut, This military station was ono 

of the most extensive in India. Tt covered an area 

of some five miles in circumference, the space being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along which 

ven a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 

two separate parallelograms, the one containing the 
European and the other ihe Native force, The Euro- 

pean Lines were on the northern quarter of Meerut, 

the Artillery Barracks being to the right, the Dya- 

goons to the left, and the Rifles in the centre. Be- 

tween the barracks of the two last stood the station 
church; a greut plain or parade- ground stretching 
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lay to the south of the cantonment, and between 
what may be called the European and Native quar. 
tors, there was an intervening space covered with 
shops and houses, surrounded by gardens und tfeos, 
Still further to the soutlavard Jay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows along the northern line, whilst 
the Sepoy officers dwelt chiefly near their own meu, 
The Brigadicr’s house was on the vight, nob far from 
the Artillery Barracks and Mess-ITouse, The Cene- 
ral's residence was nearer to the Native Lines, The 
most noticeable features of the whole, and those which 
it is most important to béar in mind in the perusal of 
what follows, are the division of the great cayton- 
ment into two paris,“the distance of the Furopean 
barracks from the Native Juines, and the probability, 
therefore of much that was passing in the latler being 
wholly unknown to the occupants of the former. 

The fievee May sun rose on the Sabbath morning, 
and the Bnglish residents prepared themselves to at- 
tend the ministrations of theiy religion in ihe station 
church. There was, indeed, ~ lull; but the signs 
of it, ‘afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there 
was something in the air, In the European barracks 
it appeared that there was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose busiuess it was to ad. 
minister to the wants of the white soldiery, and in 
the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, especially of those who 
had been hired at Meerut, to absent themselves from 
their masters’ houses, But these things were obsery- 
able at the time only as accidental cirermstances of 
little significance, and the morning service was per- 
formed and the mid-day heats wore lounged through, 
as in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
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great mass of the people, the English could see no. 
thing of an unwonted character on that Sunday 
afternoon ; but in the Lines of the Native soldiery, 
in the populous Bazaars, and even in the surrounding 
villages there were signs of a great commotiof., The 
very children could see that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves, 
The dangerous classes were in a state of wnwonted 
excitement and activity, Many people of bad cha- 
racter had come in from the adjacent hamlets, and 
even from more remote places, as though they dis- 
cerned the prospect of » grpat harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaars were 
men agitated by cmotions ofthe most varied cha- 
vacter. ELatred of the English, desire for revenge, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at 
work within them; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the 
report gained strength that the English soldiery, 
armed to the teeth, would soon be let looso amongst 
them; that every Sepoy before nightfall would have 
fetters on his wrists; that the People would be given 
up to massacre, and the Dazaars to plunder, 

The sun went down and the time came for cyening 
service, and the English chaplains prepared them- 
selves for their ministrations. One has narrated how, 
when he was about to start with his wife for the 
station church, the Native nurse warned them that 
there was danger, and besought her mistress to re- 
main at home, The woman said that there would 
be a fight with the Sepoys, but the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement, and taking his wife 
aud children with him, entered his carriage, and was 
diiven to church,* In the church-compound he met 


* Sco tho Chaplain’s (Mr. Rol- and children in a ‘placo of safety on 
ton’s) Natxative, Ilo left lis wife the way to chuigh. 
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his collengue and other Christian people with a look 
of anxious inquiry on thetr pale, scared faces. It 
was plain that the warning by which it was endea- 
youred to stay his progress was something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear, 
Sounds and sights had greeted the chureh-goers on 
their way which could not be misinterpreted. The 
unwonted rattling of musketry on that Sabbath 
evening, the assembly-call of the buglers, the humry- 
ing to and fro of armed nen on the road, the panic 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoke 
that were rising agains} the fast-darkening sky, all 
told the same story. Zhe Native troops at Meertit 
had revolted, o 

It will never be known with certainty whence 
arose the first promptings to that open and out- 
rageous rebellion of which these sounds aud sights 
wore the signs. What meetings and vonspiracies there 
may have been in the Lines—whether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, Une 
burning of cantonments, and the murder of all the 
Christian officers, can be omy dimly conjectured, 
The probabilities ave at vasinnce with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meernt deliberately launched 
themselves into an enterprise of so apparently despe- 
vate a character, With a large body of Mnglish 
troops— Horse, Foot, and Artillery—to confroit, 
them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable hopes 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re- 
tribution? ‘They knew the temper and the power of 
Tuglish soldiers too well to trust to a coutingency of 
inaction of which the Past afforded no example, 
There was not e station in India nt which an oul. 
break of Native troops could appear to be go hopeless 
an experiment as in that great military cantomment, 
which had become the Tend-Quarters of the finest 
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Artillery Regiment in the world. But this very 167. 
feeling of our overpowering strength at Meerut may Nay 10, 
havg driven the Sepoys into the great panic of do- 
spuir, out of which came the spasm of madness which 
produced such unexpected results on that Srbbath 
night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have alrcady spoken, to the offect 
that the Europeans were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chains. In fear and trembling 
they were looking for a confirmation of this rumour 
ip cvery movement of the Jinglish troops. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Rifles were assembling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were naturally 
the most excited of all. Lighty-five of their fellow- 
soldiers were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation were strong within them for their 
comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had 
been taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who 
asked if they were men to suffer their comrades to 
svear such onklets of “4xon ;* and they believed that 
what they had scon on the day before was but a fore- 
shadowing of a greater cruelty to come, So, whilst 
the Kuropean soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers wore mounting 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. i 

Then it became miserably apparent that a fatal Rescuo of t 
error had been committed. There were no European P's 


% his is stated vory distinolly hy 
Myr. 'T, O, Wilson (an excellent a- 
thority) in his interesting Moradabad 
Repo, “And now,” he writes, 
“tho frail ones’ taunts wer heard 
far and wide, and tho rest of the 
regiment was assailed with words 
liko theso: ‘Your brethren havo 


been ornamonted with these anklets 
and incarcerated; and for what? 
Beeause they would not swerve fiom 
their creed; and you, cowads os 
you aro, sit still indifferent to your 
fate, Tf you have am alom of man- 
hood in you, go apd release them,’ * 
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soldiers posted to protect the prison-house in which 
were the condemned malefactors of the Sepoy Army. 
The prisoners had been given over to the “civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from *the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had beon placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew what was the temper 
of that regiment. Thoy had no fear for the vesult, 
so they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering véin and horse-cloth on their chargers, 
but all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
under the walls of the gaol—soon busy at their work 
—they met with, as they expected, no opposition’ 
The reseue began at once, Loosening the masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which theit com- 
rades were confined, they wrenched out the ivon bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures, A. 
Native smith struck off their chains, and once again 
free men, the Kighty-five mounted behind their de- 
liverers, and rode back to the Lincs, The troopers 
of the Third Cuyalry at that tine had no other work 
in hand but the rescue of theirecomrades, The othor 
prisoners in the gaol were not released, the Dnildings 
were not fired, and the European gaolev and his 
family were loft unmolested.* 


* Thero are sonflioting statamonts 
on. the sulyeet of tho release of the 
pisonors “in the now gaol. Dr. 

’Callaghan ( Seattercit Chapters 
on tho” Indian Mutiny”) asserts, 
that not only tho eighty-five, but all 
the other prisoners liad been released 
by the infontiy guad before tho 
cavahy nerived. When the troopers 
arrived, he says, “ After their rapid 
and furlong gallop at the gal, Lhey 
found their comades already ro- 
lensed nnd emorging from mareora- 
Hou, and the geneval ciowd of felons 
also tushing rapidly forth to join in 


tho flro, pillage, and slaughtor”? But 
‘My, Comnissioner Withtama, in his 
yory -cirounstantial ofleial report, 
says that (he troopers “dug oul of 
the walt the gratings of somo of the 
windows of tho ward in which tha 
dighty-fvo nuttineors wore contned, 
and {ook thei comrades away, Uw 
gtd of tha Twentioth accompany 
1g, and tho armed guard of the gaol 
soon followed, Nono of the other 
conviats, in numhor about cight Inn 
drad, wato released hy the vavalry 
troopers, Nor was any Injury dono hy 
thom to the buildings,” ‘But he adda, 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had broken _ 1897. 
into open revolt. The Sepoys of tho Floventh and May 1 | 
the Twentieth were in a state of wild excitement. Baty the 
Maddened by their fears—oxpecting every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them—believing 
that there was one great design in ow hearts to 
manacle the whole of them, and, perhaps, to send 
them, as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines was 
made known to some of our English officers, and they 
went down, as duty bade thoni, to endeavour to allay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once re- 
garded as docile children had béen suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down lo the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel Tinnis, who commanded the Mleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved by officers and by men, he 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys which it 
became those, who had served with them and knew 
their good qualities, to ¢horish, Strong in the belicf 
of the loyalty of his regipeut, Finnis, with other 
officers of his corps, went into the midst of them to 
vemonstrate and to dissuade. Ie was speaking to his peath af 
men, when a soldier of the Twentieth discharged his ote 

Inns. 
inusket and wounded the Colonel’s horse. Presently 
another musket was discharged into his body. The 
ball entered at his back; he fell from his horse, and 
a volley was fired into him. He died, “ riddled with 
bullets,” Thus the Sepoys of the Twenticth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, and the 
* About throo hundved or four hun- which coutaincd about seven lun. 
tlred Scpoys veleased the conviols dred amd twvonty prisoners alto- 


from tho old gaol, which is befycon gether.” 
the cily and tho Nativo lines, and 
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bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks 
of the latter. For a little space the two regiments 
looked at cach other; but there was no doubt of the 
issuc, The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and 
fraterflised with their comrades of the ‘Twentioth. 
The whole of the Native Regiments at Meorut had 
now revolted, Tho Sepoys of the Infantry and the 
ivoopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us, Tlindoos and Mahomedans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Weringhees, man, 
woman, and child, So as the sun went down the 
massacre went on, and our people, who were xe- 
turning from the unaceomplished evening service, or, 
ignorant of the exgitement and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
fiercely assailed by tho infuriated soldiery, and shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or Icaned 
back in their cavriages to enjoy the coolness of the 
air, Wheresoever a stray English soldier was to bo 
found, he was murdered without remorse, ‘The 
Bazam's and the neighbouring villages were pouring 
forth their gangs of plundercrsund incendiaries, Irom 
every street and alley, andefroin the noisome suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like wild beasts from their lairs, 
sconting the prey.* The prisoners in the gaols were 


* “Citieg, like fatests, have (thelr 
dens, in which evorything that is 
most wicked and foimidable con- 
conls itself. ‘Tho only difference is 
that what hides itself thus in cities 
14 ferocions, unelean, and little—~ 
that is to say, ugly; whut conceals 
itself in tho forests is feroctous, 
snvage, and grand—that 18 to say, 
Weautiful, Den for den, those of the 
beasts mo mefonble to those of 
men, and cayos aie belier than 
hiding-places.”—- Vicor Hugo. Me. 
Commissioner Williams, in’ Sus offi- 
cial veport above gated, srys that 
the towns-peoplb had armed them- 


selves and wers veady for the on 
slaught hefore the Sepoya lad ean 
monced tho carnage, “Bofors a 
shot hut heen Med, tho inhabitants 
of the Sudder Bazaar wont out 
armed with swoids, xpenra, anid 
clubs, any weapon they oould lay 
hands on, colleoted in ovowds ih 
every Jane and alloy, and al every 
ouilol of the Bazanias and tho reste 
donts of the wretehed hamlets, which 
had been allowed to spring up nll 
yound it and between fi and tho 
oity, Pere to be acon siminly armed, 
pouting out to shinvo in what thoy ovis 
dently know was going fo happen.” 
, a 
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let loose, and the police became their comrades in 
crime. But so little concert and arrangement was 
therg, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the European quarter of the great straggling can- 
tonment, appear to have remained faithful té their 
English masters after their fellow-soldiors had broken 
out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoys were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened.* Tven at 
the Treasury, with all its manifest temptations, the 
Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge ine all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it, Not a rupec had been 
touched by the Sepoys. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength 
of confidence which calmed and comforted them; for 
they said to each other, or they said to themselves, 
“The Europeans will s¢on be upon them.” There were 
two regiments of Sepoy Fnfantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Scpoy Cavalry, But the English mus- 
tered » battalion of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons 
armed with carbines, and 2 large force of European 
Artillery, with all the accessories of Head-Quarters.t 


. 

* J do not mean to signify that 
{hte Sepoys in the European quar- 
ter of .the cantonmont were wni- 
formly quiescent at this time; for I 
am informed that the Guard ab Bue 
gadier Wilson’s house fred at somo 
officers who wero passing, before 
they broke away. But there was 
obviously no gonoral concert. 

+ Mistlovy, liowever, muatenot ox- 
aggoiate the notual strength of this 
aropgan foree, ‘There were some 


deterio aling ciroumstances, of which 
account must be taken, A consider= 
ablo number of the Carabincers could 
not ride, and thero wero no horses 
for them, if they could. Not more 
than hall of the regiment (Ave lun. 
dio strong) were mounted, Many 
of tho Hmopem gwiners, to, 
wero young leeruits, impe fectly ac- 
quainted with artillay dell, ‘There 
wote only two field-batleries fully 
equipped, 
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There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment— 
the model cautonment of India—who, remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soklicrs, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad massacre of the 
Native troops, With a regiment of British Dvagoons 
and a few Galloper guns, Gillespic, half a oontny 
before, bad crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
yebellion.* He struck decisively because he struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow stuck 
with promptitude and Vigour on this Swbbath even- 
ing would save Meorué, and check the nascent avtivi- 
ties of revolt in the Adjacent country. But by God's 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, this first 
great revolt of the Scpoys was suffered, unchecked, 
unpunished, to make headway in a clear field, and to 
carry everything before it, The great confidence of 
the Christian people avas miserably inisplaced. They 
looked for a deliverance that never came. In some 
parts of the great cantoument they were abandoned 
to fire and slaughtor as hopelessly as though hero 
had not been a single Lvglish soldier in that great 
Tlead-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 


The story of this great failure is not casily told, and 
the attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness, 
Many narratives of the events of that night have 
been written ; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully 
ropresented by the confuscduess of the entire story ; 
and it is diffeult to impart unfty and consistency to 


* Sco ante, vol. i, pages 230—232, 
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a scene, made up of scattered effects, bewildering and 
distracting. What was wanted in that conjunctnve 
was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the mutiny and saved the flace—~ 
perhaps the country: and that one man did not arise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 
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There were three officers at Meerut whose bearing condnet 


in that critical hour the historian is especially bound g 
to investigate, They were, the officer commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the Goneral commanding the Division. 
All three were resident in Meerut. It is not to be 
questioned that when a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commandinig officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it, Not until all hope has 
gone can there be any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of his ship, so the commandant of o regiment in 
the fire of revolt should cling to it as long as the 
semblance of a regimd¢nt remains, and the safety of 
others can be aided by his presenee, When, there- 
foe, intelligence reached Colonel Sinyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had. broken into nrutiny, it 
was his duty to proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines, 
But he did not go near thé Lines.* Ho went to the 


* “Most of tho offers of the an early eseape into tha protection of 


Third Light Cavalry at oneo pro- 
ccaded tothe Hines of Lieir regiment, 
aiming hastily, and ordering their 
horses to follow; but T have never 
eon able to discover (hat the oflleor 
commanding the corps repaired to 
liis post, ox was scen in tho lines 
amongst the men, during the whole 
of that evontful evening and Right ; 
and ib would appear that Colonel 
Smyth was so fortunate as lo make 


the Turopean military: quarter?*— 
OCullughun. Scattered Chapters on 
the Indian Mutiny, Tt should bo 
slated, however, tat Colonel Smyth 
was Field-Officer of the week—a fuot 
upon which ho himself has laid con. 
siderable stress, as though, in his 
estimation, it oxempted him from all 
special regard for his own particular 
regiment, 


f Colonel 


myth, 
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Commissioner's house, Ife went to the General’s; 
and he went to the Brigadier’s, Te went everywhere 
but to his Regiment. J'rom the moment that the 
troopers broke ont into revolt they snw no more of 
their Colonel. Ile spent the night with the Tlead- 
Quarters of the Division, where the Rifles and the 
Carbines and the Field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least conception all the time of what had he- 
come of his men,* But they were not all past hope. 
That something might have been done to save ab least 
a portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigie, 
at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when they had gnonnted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
They were too late to prevent the rescuc of the 
prisoners; but not to set a grand example, Craigic 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade- 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigie’s trogp, They had faith in 
their Captain, And it kay been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “these gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime unknown 


to their men.”} 
night, and accompaniod him again 


* Colonel Smyth has published 
his own account of his proceedings 
on the evening of tho 10th of May 
“T went,” ho says, “first to Mr, 
Choathed’s, gave information to the 
servants, us Mr. G, was out. oes 
T then went on to the General's, and 
heard that he had just left, the house 
in his carriage; so I galloped on to 
the Brigadier’s. ... . . Isvont au to 
tho Artillery parade, and found tho 
Brigadior already on the ground y 
and 1 accompanied him with the 
troops to the othor end of tho canton. 
meuts, and romained with him all 


tha not morning with Cnovalry, 
Talantry, and Artillery through (es 
canlonments, mid went with the 
Artilory and Cavalry an tho right of 
tho Dothi rond,? &e} &o. 

} OMeinl Report of Mr, Comnis. 
sioner Williams, ‘Tho waiter slates 
that “Lioutonant Clarke rode aut 
from tlic head af the (coop, and rat 
his sword through a {roaper of the 
series who was insulting on Muro. 
pen iady, and Captain Craigio gave 
the wretch his fuishing stroke,’ 
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The station was commanded by Colonel Archdale — 188). 
Wilson, Brigadicr of Artillery. He was a man of a May 10 
spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who Pigsdtier 
had ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. 
For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar- 
tillery had been at Dum-Dum, in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, he had been Adjutant-General of the regiment, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all its details. 
But he had not seen much: active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilitics 
cast upon him, His training Rad been too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such maguitude as that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront, 
But he was not a man, in such a erisis as had then 
arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. What he did at the ouiset was what it 
became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Brigade-Major Whish drove into the Brigadier’s com- 
pound, and told him ghat the Native troops had 
broken into mutiny. Instgntly Wilson ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought round, and having 
sent orders to the Artillery and Carabincers to join 
him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching 
for Church, directed their Colonel to dismiss the 
parade, and to reassemble them as quickly as possible 
with their arms, This was promptly effected; but 
thore was some delay in supplying the regiment with 
balled cartridge. ‘The Dragoons had not yet come 
up. With a strange incapacity to understand the 
situation, the Commanding Officer had suffered the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade; 
and the slow process of voll-call had been going on 
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whilst the last hour of daylight was passing away, 
and the enemy were slaughtering our people with 
impunity. e 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa- 
rade, and the Artillery had_been brought up to tha 
ground. When Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene- 
ral’s sanution, detached one company to the Collector's 
cutcherry to protect the treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks, Taking the other com- 
panies, with the Artillety, he marched down upon 
the Native Infantry Lins, where he expected to find 
the main body of the’ mutineers assembled, On or 
near the parade-groifnd he was joined by the Cara- 
bineers, who had lost their way.* ‘There was now & 
force ready for action which might have destroyed 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if they could have been 
brought into action with the white soldiors—if, in- 
deed, our people could only have seen the enemy for 
a little space of time. ' But the shades of night had 
now fallen upon the scene, And when, near the Na- 
tive Infantry huts, the English troops wero deployed 
into line and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to be seen, cither in the Infantry 
Lines or on the parade-ground ; and none knew whi- 
ther they were gone, But ngar the Cavalry Lines a 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon them. The mutinecrs fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns were then 
unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds of grape fred 
into the obscurity of the night. 

Tt was plain now that the mutineers wert dis- 
persed. The question was, What were they doing? 


* Biigadicr Wilson did uot seo of troops wee robuining to the 
the Catabmeeis until the whole body Huvopean Lines, 
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To Wilson it scomed that the mutincers had moved — 1ss7, : 
round to the Envopean quarter of the Cantonment ; May WI 
and he therefore recommended the General to move 
back the brigade for its protection. To this Tlewitt, 
glad to be advised, assented ; and the troops set their 
faces homewards, By this time the moon had risen, 
and the blazing bungalows of the English officers lit 
up the scene with a lurid glare, But our troops met 
only a few unarmed plinderers, The mutineers were 
not to he seen. What, then, was to be done ? It has 
been often stated that ona pfficer at least answered 
the question as it ought te have been answered. 
Captain Rosser, of the Carahinecrs (so the story 
rns), offered io lead 2 squadron of his regiment and 
a few JTorse Artillery guus in pursuit of the enemy 
along the Delhi road. But the ancedote is one of 
douhiful authenticity.* Tt is only certain that the 
cuemy escaped; and that, with the exception of some 
pickels which wore planted on the bridges across 
the nullah which ran between the Huropean Canton- 
ment and the Native Bines and Sudder Bazaar, the 
whole of Tfowitt’s foree bivouacked for the night on 
the uropean parade-ground. 


And the night was a night of horror snch as His- May 10-11, 
tory has varely recordéd, ‘The brief twilight of the Tetsol the 
Indian summer had soon passed; ond the darkness 
which fell upon the scone brought out, with terrible 
distinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 
Evevywhere, from the European quarters, from the 
bungalows of the English officers, [rom the iess- 
houses and. other public buildings, from the residences 
of the unofficial Christian community, the flames 
were seen to rise, many-shaped and many-coloured, 

* Sco Appondx for an inquiry into the truth of this story. 
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lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, asthe 
conflagration spread, and the sight became more por- 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
timbers, the roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with thg shouts and yells of the mutincers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the great 
Christian carnage. ‘The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings—the avomen and children and non- 
combatants—sought safety in the gardens and out- 
houses, whither they avere often tracked by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places as 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries, Some were 
rescued by native servants or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless, who, in memory of past kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own, 

Among those who were tRus saved wore Hervey 
Greathed, the Commissioifer, and his wife. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, he had taken his wife, and some other English. 
women who had sought safety with hiin, to the tev- 
raced roof of his house; but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place. With the lames raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him, his 
position was one of deadly peril, And Gyreathed ” 
and his companions must have perished miscrably 
but for the fidelity of one of those Native servants 
upon whom so much depended in the crisis which 
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was then threatening our people, With rare pre- 1897. 
sence of mind and fertility of resource he simulated May 10- 
intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that 

it Was bootless to search the house, as his master had 
escaped from it, but that, if they would follow him 

to a little distance, they would find the Feringhees 
hiding themselves behind a haystack. Fully con- 
fiding in the truth of his story, they suffered them- 

selves to be led away from the house; and its in- 

mates descended safely into an empty garden just ag 

the upper rooms were about to ‘fall in with a tre. 
mendous cvash.’* 

* There were others far less happy on that disas- tueidents 
trous Sunday evening. Wires, left without protec. the night, 
tion whilst their husbands weofe striving to do their 

duty in the Lines, wore savagely cut to picces in their 
burning homes; and little children were massacred 
boneath the ocyes of their mothers, Then delicate 
English ladies, girt about with fiery danger, death on 

every side, turned, with a large-hearted sympathy, 

their thoughts towards their suffering fellow-country- 
women, and tried to rgscue them from the threatened 

doom, In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives 

of officers of the Brigade. One was under special 
protection, for her husband had endeared himself tothe, Graig 
the men of his troop by his unfailing kindness and 
consideration for them. The other, wife of the Ad- 
jutant of the Eleventh Regiment, had but recently Mis. Cham 
come from England, and was strange to all the en- "* 
vironments of her situation. The more experienced 
Englishwoman, seeing the danger of her position, and 
hearing the shrieks which issued from her house, was 
moved with a great compassion, and sont her servants 


* Mrs, Greathod's Narative, Sco voted conduet of Syud Meer Khon, 
also nolo in Appendix fer somo an Alghan Pensioner resident at 
recount of the gallant and de. Meerut, 
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to rescue the affrighted creatnve from the fury of hoy 
assailants, But when, after some delay, they entered 
her house, they found her covered wi( wounds, 
lying dead upon the floor, Then the insurgehits, : 
haying done their bloody work, rage furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and weve only driven from 
their purpose by the fidelity of some of Crnigic’s 
troopers, who were ready to seve the wile of their 
Captain at the risk of their own lives, Tn the course 
of the night, after doing good service, Crnigic ve- 
turned, in fear and trembling, to his household gads, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated; but, 
by the exceeding incrcy of God, safe himself, he found 
them safe, and soon had matured mcasures for their 
escape, Wrapping up the ladies in dark-caloured horse. 
cloths to conceal theiy white garments tu the glare of 
the burning station, he Jed them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or ina ruined temple, they passed 
the night in sleepless horror, Often the voices of 
bands of mutinecrs or plunderers in the compound 
smote upon their ears; but there were help and pro- 
tection in the presence of a fey of Craigic’s troopers, 
who hovered about the place, and in some of hix own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master, 
Tn the early morning the enemy had eleared off, and 
there was a prospect of escape, So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a fow che. 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, aud went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again io return, And the leave- 
takings of that sorrow-ladon night were the first of 
many eracl divulsions, which tore happy families from 
their homes and sené them forth into the wide world, 
houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage and 
remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 
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Many other opisodes of pathetic interest might here 
be related illustrative of the horrors of that night, if 
historical necessity did not forbid such amplitude of 
detaiied recital, ‘The sweepings of the gaols and the 
soum of the Bazaars—all the rogues and yuftians of 
Meerut, convicted and unconvicted, and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages—vere loose in the 
Cantonment, plundering and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The 
Sepoys had left the work, which they had commenced, 
to men who found it truly a congenial task. Day 
dawned; and those who survived the night saw how 
thoroughly the work had beh, done. As they crept 
from their hiding-places and sought safety in the 
public buildings protected by the Buvopeans, thoy 
saw, in the mangled corpses which lay by the way- 
side, in the blackened ruins of the houses which 
skirted the roads, and in the masses of unmovable 
property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of the 
English, and smashed into fragments apparently by 
blows from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury 
of their enemics* But with the morning light a 
great quietude had fallen ypon the scene, The Se- 
poys had departed. The vuflians of the gaols and 
the Bazaars and the Goojur villages had shmk back 
into their homes, There was little more to be donc 
—nothing more that could be done in the face of the 
broad day—by these despicable marauders, So our 
people gathered new heart; and as the sun rose, they 
thought that our time had come. 


‘ 

# ©The inveterate animosity with 
which the work of destiuction was 
enricd out may be judged of by the 
fut that houses built entirely ol ma- 
sonry, with nothing inflammable ex- 
copt the doois and the beams, which 
for a considernblo height fom’ {he 
ground supported tho 100fs, formed 


of coment, resting on kiln-bunt 
hricka, wero as alfeclually destroyed 
ag tle tiniched bungalows. Pro- 
perty which tho miscreants could 
not carry off waa thrown out aud 
smashed into fragments, evidently 
pounded with heavy elubs.’—Leport 
of Commissioner Williams, 
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May 11, 


1837, 


May 11. 
The day after, 
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But the Meerut Brigade did nothing more in the 
clear morning light than it had done in the shadow 
of the darkness, The English troops, withthe Eng- 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac; and it dafyned 
upon them that more than two thousand mutincers 
had made their way to Delhi. Even then, if the Cava- 
bincers and the Horse Artillery had been let loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But cotemporary annals 
record only that the European troops, Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconiaissance “ on the 
right of the Delhi road.” Not a man was despatched. 
to the place which was the great contre of politi¢al 
intrigue and political danger—which was the great 
palatial home of the®last representative of the Iouse 
of Timour, and which held a large body of Native 
troops, and the great magazine of Upper India, unpro- 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Nor less 


~ surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofs 


of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
rising indignation in the breasts of onr English 
leaders did not impel them tg inflict terrible retribu- 
tion upon other criminals, The Bazaars on that Mon- 
day morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful prools 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the pre- 
ceeding night. Retribution inight have fallen on 
many of the murderers red-handed; but not a regi- 
ment was let loose upon the guilty quarter. The 
inurdered bodies were collected and laid out in the 
Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have been per- 
formed that evening; and the slayers of women and 
children, and the desecrators of our homesteads, were 
suffered to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work ;* 


* “Tt is a marvellons thing that, work in ovory direction, ihough 
with the dreadiul moof of thenight’s groups of savages wore actually 
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whilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi 
road along which the mutineers had made good their 
escape. # 

What might have been done by our people to 
overtake the guilty actors in the tragedy of that 
Sunday night, and to strike awe into the hearts of all 
who were minded to follow in the same track, may 
be gathered from an individual example, the record 
of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs, Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 
was foully murdered in her bungalow. One of her 
lrasband’s friends, Lieutenafit Moller of the same 
regiment, obtained soon aftetwards what appeared 
to be good evidence that a cértain butcher of the 
Great Bazaar was the assassin, On this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, 
seized him, and carried him back to cantonments 
with a loaded pistol at his head. A drum-head court- 
martial was assembled, and whilst Chambers lay in 
convulsions in an adjoining room, the wretch was 
tried, found guilty, ‘and sentenced to be hanged. And 
in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from 
tho branch of a mango-tree.t There may, at this 
time, have been other examples of individual courage 
and resolution of the same stern character, as there 
were afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country ; 
but the arm of authority was not uplifted to strike, 
and the multitude of criminals escaped. 


seen gloating over the mangled and 
mutilated :emains of the victims, the 
column did not take immediate yen- 
geance on tho Sudder Bazaar and its 
environs, crowded as the whole placo 
was with wretches hardly concealing 
their flondish satisfaction, and when 
there were probably fow housgs from 
which plundored property might not 
have beon rogovered, But the men 


wore restrained; the bodios wero 
collected and placed in the theatre, 
in which a Dramatic Tragody would 
have heen enacted, but for the real 
and awful one which oconrred the 
night before,"—Report of Commis- 
sioner Williams. 

* Seo statement of Coloncl Smyth, 
quoted aude, page 64, note. 

+ This was on tho 14th of May, 
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Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are 
gathered together there will surely be deeds of gal- 
lantry, many and great, though they may be oblite- 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the conftlsion 
of the hour, And Mcerut saw many acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
find sufficient record.* Nov ghould it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and gene- 
rosity, oF it might perhaps have been only of common 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of tho 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren were striking, 
put forth their hands to save, and risked tlieir own 
lives to protect those of*the people whose only crinfe 


it was that they had white faces.} 
e 


* «Tho firm beaming of the De- 
puly-Assistant Commissmy-General, 
whto stood by his office tll his house 
was in flames, and a young officcr 
rushed in with Ins lower jaw shat- 
tered by a musket-ball, and it was 
ovidont that tho mutinous gnud 
would abstain no longer; the gallant 
iesistance of the Executive Hugineer, 
Grand Wiunk Road; the cowage 
with which at Jeast one woman at- 
facked and wounded her assailants 
—— these and many other instances 
of the fatitude wilh which our 
counfiymen and countiywomen meb 
the unexpeated onslaught, deserve 
notice, hut camot be detailed in 
such a nariative,"— Report of Ilr, 


Connussioner Williams, Unpublished 
Co» respondence. 
t “2wo Sepoys of the Fleyenth 
Native Infantiy most carefully os- 
corted two ladies, with ohiltien, to 
the Dragoon Bauacks, A Mahome- 
dan in the city sheltered two Chvis- 
tian families, when the act was not 
only a. singular deviation from the 
panera! conduct of his scot, bul ono 
wll of danger to himself, A. female 
serwnl and washorman succceded 
in saving tho young childien of a 
“lady, whom also they were attempl- 
ing Lo save veiled in Native clothes, 
when a raflian diow open tho voil, 
saw tho pale faco, aud aut the poor 
mothor to picces,?—= oi. 
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CHAPTER III. 


LIE MLULRUT MUTINGORS AT DELHI--LVNNAS AT TI PALACI—PROGRISS 
OF INSURRECLION—STATE OF THE BRENSIE CANLONMENT—MUTINY OF 
ID DBLWI RNGIVMLNIS—THD L\PLOSION OF THE WAGAZIND-~LSCAPE OF 
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Winist the Meerut Brigadlé wore bivouacking on 
the great parade-ground, the dYoopers of the Third 
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Tho ride te 


Javalry, scareely drawing rein $n the way, weve peti, 


pricking on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit 
night for Delhi, And the foot regiments were toiling 
on laboriously behind them, making rapid progress 
under the impulse of a great fear. It is hard to beliove 
that on that Sabbath evening a single Native soldicr 
had discharged his piece without a belief, in his inmost 
heart, that he was going straight to martyrdom. A 
paroxysm. of suicidal insanity was upon them, They 
were in a great passion of “the Present, and were 
reckless of the Future, But the sound of the carbines 
and the rifles and the roar of the guns, with their 
deadly showers of grape and canister, must have been 
ringing in their ears, and they must have felt that 
they were lost hopelessly, And now, as they speeded 
onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and 
must have felt, in their panic flight, that the Euro- 
peans would soon be upon them, But hour after 
hour passed, and there was no sound of pursuit; and 
soon after break of da$ they saw the waters of the 
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At the 
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Jumna glittering in the morning sun, and the great 
City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o'clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river by the bridge of boats, had cut down tte toll- 
keeper, had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge; and under the windows of the King’s Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
upon his Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and had come to 
fight for the Faith. 

Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his pre- 
sence Captain Douglas? the Commandant of the Patace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs witlf a staff, the aged monarch met the 
English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers; but the King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should be sacrificed, and 
laying hold of one of his hands, whilst Ahsan-oollah, 
the King’s physician, took the other, imperatively 
forbade him to go down to the gate, Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and tgld the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King, He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Baflled at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another. 
It was in vain to tell them to close the gates, there 
were so many ; and the Guards were not to bo trusted, 
Jt happened that the Thirty-eighth Sepoy Regiment 
was then on duty in the city—that regiment which 
had successfully defied the Government when it had 
been designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
Alveady were they prepared to cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, The Calentta Gate was the nearest to 
the bridge of boats; but when this was closed, the 


* Seo anée, vol. i. pages 461, 462. 
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troopers made their way along the road that runs be- 1887. 
tween the palace walls and the river to the Rajghat May 1. 
Gate, Which was opened to them by the Mahomedans 

of the Thauba-Bazaar, and they clattered into the 

town, 

Then ensued. a scene of confusion which it is diffi- Progress of 
cult to describe, Cutting down every European they {He fmee- 
could find, and setting fire to their honses, they 
doubled back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other leading Englishmen would 
be found, As they rode on, with the ery of “ Deen- 
Deen!” they were followed by an excited Mahomedan 
rabble, The citizens closed their shops in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the strects, there was sore be- 
wilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and féared 
that they would inflict a terrible retribution upon the 
city that had harboured the guilty fugitives, But no 
English regiments were goming to the rescue, And 
these maddened Native trgopers, with such vile fol- 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They know that 
throughout all the Sepoy regiments in cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-fire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, they rushed 
on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger ~ 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the 
Padishah and death to the Feringhees. 

Whilst the Meerut mutineers were coming up from 
the farthor end of thg long line of palace buildings, 
Comunissioner Fraser at the other end was vainly en- 
deavouring to sceure the loyalty of the Sepoy Guards, 
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Captain Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
errand, But it was soon clear that they were power- 
less, The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser's appeals, fraternised with 
the newcomers. Words now were nothing; authority 
was nothing, In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury every moment, the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together ; 
but seeing the danger that beset them, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-housg or 
police-station, where “other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a musket frOm one of the Guards, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopers dead, and those who fol- 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little 
space; but the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon apparent that safety was to be found only in 
flight. Fraser then re-entered his buggy and drove 
for the Lahore Gate of the Palace, whilst Douglas 
flung himself into the ditch, of the Fort, and though 
severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the 
fire of the enemy, crept towards the Palace Gate. 
Some Chuprassies of the Palace Guard, who had fol- 
lowed him, lifted him up, almost powerless from the 
injuries he had reccived, and one of them took the 
Captain on his shoulders and carricd him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and IIutchinson, the ol- 
lector, who had been wounded at the commencement 
of the affray, arrived also at the Palace.* 


* All this is necessauly given 
upon native evidence, adduced ab 
the tunls of the King of Delhi and 
Moghul Beg. Ih some respects tho 
statements aro contradictoiy. One 
witness says that Mr, Tutchinson 
accompanied Captain Douglas; an- 


other, thal he anived with Mr, Tia- 
ser, A third says, that as soon tty 
Captain Douglas was able to sporh, 
he agora his Chupraasies to search 
for My, Tutchinson and bring him 
into the Palace, 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 
there were then residing, as his guesls, Mr. Jennings, 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the 
latter, Mr, Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad- 
vance of the Meerut mutinecers, and he knew that 
there was mischicf in the wind. Hearing a noise, he 
went below, and found that Captain Douglas had 
just been brought in and placed on a stone-seat in a 
lower Court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Futchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* 
whilst I'vaser remained below, crdeayouring to allay 
the excitement, Standing at the foot of thé stairs, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address- 
ing » noisy crowd, when a man named Moghul Beg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him and 
clove his cheek to the bone.t The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presently Simon Iraser, Commissioncr, lay a corpse at 
the foot of the stairs, 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Donglas and mmderot d 
ILlutchinson were lying in grievous pain, and the emingres- 
Jennings family were minisicring to then. The ex- ; 
clted crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase, cager for the blood of the 
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Murder of 
Mr, Fraser 


other English gentlemen. 


%* Somo statements ave to the 
offvot that Mi. Jennings and My. Tut 
chinson canied Douglas wp-stals. 

+ Tere, again, there is diseordant 
evidence. On the trial of the King, 
it was moro {han onco stated that 
the fist blow was strack by one 
Hadjec, a lapidary or seal-engawer, 
who (recor ding to one witness) “ in- 
flicted a deep and mortal vound on 


An attempt was inade to 


the right side of his neck? But ab 
the tral of Moghul Beg, five yours 
afterwards (1862), it was stated by 
orfe Buktawuss Sing thal ho “saw 
the Poleouot inthet the first wound 
which was on Mr, Finset’s face.” 
Another witness, Kishun Singh, also 
slated, “CU saw the prisoner strike 
tho first blow.’? Seo twther state- 
ments in the Appendn. 
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close the doors at the head of the staircases, but the 
murderous gang forced their way upwards, streamed 
into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, Jennings, - 
and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them with exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace; but no circumstances of shameful out- 
rage ageravated the horror of the deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con- 
fusion, which filled the old King with bewilderment 
and terror, The murtlerers, with their blood-stained 
swords in their hands, went about boasting of their 
crimes,‘ and calling upon others to follow their 
example. The court-yards and the corridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 
Third Cavalry and of the Thirty-eighth, and soon the 
Meerut Infantry Regimentst began to swell the 
dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Mahomedan 
rabble mingled with the Sepoys and the Palace 
Guards. The troopers stabled their horses in the 
Courts of the Palace. Tite foot-men, weary with the 
Jong night march, turned tho Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered down on the floor, Guards were 
posted all about the Palace, And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelling-houso was 
in military occupation. 


* Tt was slated, and for some time 
believed, that tho English ladies had 
heen dragged before the King, and 
either murdered in his presence or b 
his orders, and somo Inghly dramatio 
inoidents havo been published itlus- 
trative of this complicity of the 
Mogul in the first murders, But 
there is not the least foundation for 
these stories, On the other hand, 


it is on evidence that Captain Dong. 
Jas, shortly before bis death, sent a 
anessage to the King, requesting him 
to send palanguins to romoyo tho 
Jadies to the Queen’s apartments, and 
that he did so—but too late. 

+ Thero is considerable diversity 
of statement relating to tho hour at 
which the Meerut Infantry Regi- 
ments arrived, 
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Whilst these events were passing within the pre- 
cinets of the Palace, in the quarter of the city most in- 
habited by the English residents, the work of carnage 
and destruction was proceeding apace. It is not easy 
to fix the precise hour at which each particular inci- 
dent in the dreadful catalogue of crime and suffering 
occurred, But it seems to have been under the 
meridian sun that the principal unoficial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fury of the enemy. 
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About noon the Delhi Bank was attacked and plun- ‘Tho Dolhi 


dered, and all its chicf servants, after a brave resist- 
ance, massacred. Mr, Beresford, the manager of the 
Batik, took refuge with his wife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And there, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he with a sword in his 
hand, ready to strike, whilst his courageous help- 
mate was armed with a spear. Thus, with resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of tho staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the walls in thé rear of tho 
house, The attack was then renewed, but still the 
little party on the roof tande gallant resistance, It 
is related by an eye-witness: that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady's spear, But to resist was but to 
protract the pains of death. Thoy were overpowered 
and killed, and the Bank was gutted from floor to 


an 


roof, The Delhi Press establishment shared the same 'Phe Delhi 


fate. The Christian comtpositors had gathered there, 
in pursuance of their craft; and never, perhaps, since 
the first dawn of printing, had work been done, 
sadder and griimmer than this—for it was theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death was upon 
them, The telegraph had brought in the early morn- 
ing tidings that the Meerut mutincors were hastening 
to Delhi, and would soon be at the city gates. Some 
VOL, II, @ 


Press, 
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1957, must have felt then that they were composing their 

May 11. own death-warrants. The little slips of printed 
paper—Delhi Gazette “ Extras”—went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid-day a crowd of Insur- 
gents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, taking away all the type that they could 
carry, to turn to another and a deadlier use, Hvyery- 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were fired.* .The Church was an espetial 
object of the fury of the insurgents, They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rever- 
ence by our Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered the monumental slabs on the walls; they 
seized the sacramental plate; then they ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or 
cutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below, 


Events in Meanwhile, there was great excitement in tha 
Cantomments. British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments of 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a Ridge overlooking the great city, at a 
distance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of inquietude 


* “Private houscs were entored oleared owt tho best-regulated honses 
by tioopers (their hoises being helt from punkah to floor-oloth, ‘They 
at tho gates of the gardens), who then either set five to the houso, or, 
anid they did not come for foof but if it were not, of an inflannnabla 
hfe, and when they wei disappointed nature, they pulled out tho ‘doors 
in their greed for European ito, they and window-frames, &e., in some 
lek in the budmaghes of the cily, casef the beams from the roofs, 
who, inthe space of half an hour, Mr, Pugentreiter's Narrative, 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
regiments had been sitting on the great Meerut Court- 
Martial; but how far they sympathised with the 
prisofiers cannot be confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happencd at 
Barrackpore and Berhampore had not been discussed 
at Meerut, and if the Native officers had not carried 
back with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coming which was rapidly spreading from station to 
‘station, It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Dethi cantonments full of Natives, who, though uot in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
Meornt,* What was said or dondin the Lines on that 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the following morning found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments—the Thirty-cighth, 
the Fifty-fourth, and Seventy-fourth Regiments, with 
the Native Artillery—were assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issuree Pandy, the 
Barrackpore Jemadart read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the asseanbled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobation, There was nothing beyondthis; but 
some officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watching the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching, At the carly breakfast, however, where 
our officers met cach other, after morning parade, at 
mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the 
wonted amount of light-hearted conversation and 
careless laughter, And when they separated, and 


%* Seo ovidence of Captain Mytler — + Issuree Pandy had been hanged 
al the trial of the King of Delhi, on April 22nd,.— date voli, p. BBA, 
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cach man went to his home to bathe and dress, and 
prepare for the larger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought that 
the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end, our people were 
startled by the tidings that the Native Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their way into the city. Native 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on his clothes, fecling 
that there was work before him. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol; no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops’at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Europeans 
there—the Rifles, the Carabincers, and the white 
Artillery—would surely have been upon their track. 
It was uot possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Delhi. 

So argued. our officers on the Delhi Ridge, as they 
listened to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords, 
The Fifty-fourth were ordered out for service, and 
two of De Tessicr’s guns were to accompany them to 
the city. It was necessarily a work of time to get the 
field-pieces ready for action; so Ripley, leaving two 
companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to 
the nearest gate. This was the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on the other side of it was the Main-guard, 
at which some men of the Thtirty-eighth were posted. 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
threw off then the last remnant of disguise. The 
troopers of the Third Cavalry, with the insurgent 
rabble from the town, were suyging onwards towards 
the gate. The Fifty-fourth, who had brought down 
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their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
and meanwhile, Captain Wallace, acting as fiold- 
officer of the day, who had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to fire upon 
the mutineers, To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to 
the “present,” 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. 
The Fifty-fourth were scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades, They fired in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers.* After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Ripley was cut dgwn, and near hin fell 
also tho lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, 
Edwards and Waterfield. Whey the two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain Wallace riding in hot haste 
towards them; he begged them, for mercy’s sake, to 
hurry on, as the troopers were shooting down our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought out, “literally hacked to pieces.” 
Paterson then ordered his men to load, and pushed 
on with all speed to the gate, But the report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mutinecrs, 
and when they passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few troopers; who 
were scampering towards the city. But they found 
most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, in the 
dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place, These were now brought in to the 
Main-guard, before which the guns had been planted, 

* Thore seems to ho some doubt however, thal Colonel Riploy declued 


about tho conduel of theFifty-Murth Uint his own men had bayoncted 
in this first collision, It js stated, him, ‘ 
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and the two companies of the Fifty-fourth posted as a 
garrison. And there they remained hour after hour, 
gaining no assured intelligence of the movements of 
the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly be close at hand, 

Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Major Paterson to bring up the Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining 
intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-cighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the kines of his regiment, and ad- 
dressed his men, He told them that the time had come 
for them ‘to prove ¢hat they were true and loyal 
soldiers ; and he called for volunteers to accompany 
him down to the Cashmere Gate. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front; and when the 
order was given to load, they obeyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched down, with two moro 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabic, and about mid-day 
were welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard, The force at this posf had now been strongth- 
ened by the return of som’ Sepoys of the Fifty-fourth, 
who had gone off in the confusion, and, having roamed 
about for some time in a state of bewildermont and 
panic, had at last turned back to the point from 
which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of 
circumstance, wondering what would be the result, 
and waiting to see whether a retributive force from 
Meerut was swecping into the City of the Mogul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the 
descending sun were falling upon the Main-guard. 
Yet still no authentic intelligence of what was pass- 
ing in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was tonveyed to them by European 
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fugitives who sought safety there from other parts 1887. 
of the city, Scared and bewildered they had come in, May 11. 
each with some story of an escape from death, provi- 
dential—alnost miraculous, But there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the Main-guard they were surrounded by 
Sepoys, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis- 
encumber themselves of the last remnant of their out- 
ward fidelity. At any moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in fhe enclosure, It was a 
time of intense anxiety. It was evident that the in- 
surrection was raging in the cify. There was a con- 
fused roar, presaging a great tumult, and smoke and 
fire were seen ascending from the European quarter. 
Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly known, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Main- 
guard to its very foundation, Looking to the quarter 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the gyeat Magazine had exploded. 
—whether by accident or design could only be con- 
jectured. But whilst the party in the guard-house 
were speculating on the event, two Huropean officers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult 10 discern his features, 
They were Artillery subaltorns, who had just escaped 
from the great explosion, Tho story which it was 
theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 


The great Delhi Magazine, with all its vast sup- TReploion ¢ 
plies of munitions of war, was in the city at no great“? "8" 


1867. 
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distance from the Palace. It was in charge of Licu- 
tenant George Willoughby, of the Ordnance Commis- 
sariat Department, with whom were associated Lieu- 
tenants Forrest and Raynor, also officers of the Bengal 
Artillery, and six European Conductors and Com- 
missariat Sergeants, All the rest of the establishinent 
was Native, Early morning work is a condition of 
Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was at the Maga- 
zine superintending the accustomed duties of his de- 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
bring forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by 
the magistrate, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, and informed 
him that the Meerut mitineers were streaming acfoss 
the river. It was Metcalfe’s object to obtain from the 
Magazine a couple of guns wherewith to defond the 
Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. 
A brave and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 
danger, seemed almost to bear a charmed life, Mct- 
calfe then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the dofence of the Magazine. 
He knew how much depended on its safety. He knew 
that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the danger- 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga- 
zine, some eager to seizc its accumulated munitions of 
war, others grecdy only for plunder. If, he thought, 
he could hold out but a little while, the white re- 
giments at Mecrut would soon come to his aid, and a 
strong guard of English Riflemen with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine 
secure against all comers. It was soon plain that the 
Native establishment of the Magazine was not to be 
trusted. But there wore nine resolute Englishmen 
who calmly prepared themselves’ to face the tremen- 
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dous odds which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 
were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Maga- 
zine, Cheered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from Meerut, these brave men began their 
work, The outer gates were closed and barricaded. 
Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One 
of the Nine, with port-fire in hand, stood ready to dis- 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their way into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defenec 
should be hopeless, a match wag to be applied to it, 
and the Magazine blown into the air, 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
was treated with contemptuous silence. Again and 
again messengers came from the Palace saying that 
his Majesty had ordered the gates to be opened, and 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would be carried by 
escalade, Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
and Forrest answered nothing, but looked to their 
defences; and presently it was plain that the scaling. 
ladders had arrived, The enemy were swarming over 
the walls, At this point all the natives in the Maga- 
zine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whose 
defection had been expected, threw off their disguise, 
and, ascending some sloping sheds, joined the enemy 
on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived, As 
the enemy streamed over the walls, round after round 
of murderous grape-spot from our guns, delivered 
with all the coolness and steadiness of a practice- 
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parade, riddled the advancing multitudes; but still 
they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry 
from the walls* Yet hoping almost against hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended, Then 
further defence was impossible; they could not Icave 
the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers were forcing their way at other mmpro- 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain that the Niney-two among them wounded, 
though not disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts—could 10 longer hold the great storehouse 
from the grasp of the enemy. So the signal was 
given. Conductor Scully fired the train, In a fow 
seconds there was a tremendous explosion, The 
Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape 
with his life, But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which ensued, though at first stunned and bewildered, 
shattered and bruised, made’ good their retreat from 
the ruins, Willoughby and Forrest, it has been seen, 
escaped to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different dircction, and cventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and his gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. lindreds 
perished in that great explosion; and others at a 
distance were struck down by tho fragments of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the cartridges 
ignited in store. Bui it was not possible that by any 
such explosion as this the immense material resources 


* Tho assailants appear to havo Blovonth and ‘Tswventioth Rogiments 
been principally Sopoys of the from Meerut, 
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of the great Delhi Magazine should be so destroyed —_ 1867. 
as to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of Nutt 
the heroic deed, which has given to those devoted 

Nine a cherished place in History, can never be 
exactly computed. But the grandeur of the con- 
ception is not to be measured by its results, From 

one end of India to another it filled men’s minds 

with enthusiastic admiration ; and when news reached 
England that a young Artillery officer named Wil- 
loughby had blown up the Delhi Magazine, there was 

a burst of applause that came from the deep heart of 

thg nation, It was the firs} of many intrepid acts 
which have made us proud of our countrymen in 
India ; but its brilliancy has neyer been eclipsed, 


In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column Progress of 
of white smoke was seen to arise from the city, and muy in 
presently the sound of the explosion was heard, 
was then four o'clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not marched 
down to the Delhi City, ever hoping that the Iuro- 
peans from Meerut would soon come io their relief, 
and wondering why thoy were so long in making 
their appearance, It scemed strange, but it was pos- 
sible, that the extent of the danger was not appre- 
ciated by General Hewitt; strange that it should be 
necessary to send for succours to Meerut, and yet, as 
the day advanced and no help came, it clearly had 
become necessary to appeal for the aid which ought 
to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one brave 
man stepped forward and offered to carry a letter to 
the General at Meervj. This was Doctor Batson, the 
Surgeon of the Seventy-fourth Regiment. The gallant 
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1as7. offer was accepted. The letter was written, and 
May 11. placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of his wife 
and children, whom he might never see again, dis- 
guised himself as a Fakeer, and set forth on his peril- 
ous journey. But well as he played his part, and 
able as he was to speak the language of the country 
as fluently as his own, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise was penetrated; the colour of his eyes 
had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the villagers, and 
finally cast advift, to wander about naked and hungry, 
weary and footsore, passing through every kind of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain. = 
All day long the Sepoys in the Cantonment: had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
“had committed no acts of violence against their 
officers, but, like their comrades at the Main-guard, 
though held back by the fear of the white regiments 
that were expected from Meerut, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and cager to 
strike, The ladies and children had been gathered 
up and sheltered in a place known as the Mlag-staff 
Tower.* There two of Dg Tessier’s guns wore posted ; 
but the Native gunners were not to be trusted, and 


besides the officers, there 


* This Flagstaff tower became 
afterwais very celebrated in tho 
history of the siego of Delhi. On 
that 11th of May tt was little better 
than a “Black Ifole.” Tho seona 
within the tower is thus desotibed 
by an eye-witness —* Ilore we found 
a large number of ladies aud children 
collected in a iound 100m somo 
cighteon feet in diameter, Servants, 
male and female, were huddled toge- 
ther with them ; many Indies wore ina 
fainting condition from extreme heat 


andiiteyvous excitement, and all wore 
er 


4 
y 


wore only nineteen Muno- 


that expression of muxioly so. near 
akin lo despair, Tore wero widows 
mourning their Inisbands’ murder, 
sisters weoping over the :cporé of 
brother’s death, and somo (hero were 
whose hushands were still on duty 
in the midstof tho disaffected Sopoys, 
of whose fato they were ns yot ig- 
norant. It was a black holo in 
miniature, with all but tho last hor- 
rible features of that dreadful prison, 
and J wns glad oven to stand in the 
sun 10 ontal a breath of frosh air? 
Me Wagentreiber's Narrative, 
. 
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peans, or Christians, in the Cantonment, It was felt — issy, 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when May 11. 
nothing but a sudden flight could save the lives of 

this little handful of our people. The explosion of 

the Magazine seems to have brought on the inevitable 
moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their I Wuropean officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Hvenis at (ho 
ment on the Ridge, the same process was going on in “aise. 
the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints were flung aside under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren, The 
great ‘national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King 
aud Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King—to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne—to fight for the religion of the 
Prophet. And as the day agvanced, there were more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, effete as they were, had plainly risen against 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Teringhecs was to be cast off. The time had come 
when all the great offices of State would again be 
filled by the people of the Zast—by Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, under the restored dynasty of the Moguls. 
And whilst many were inspired by these sentiments, 
many also were moved by a great lust of plunder; 
and as the sun neargd the horizon, and still there 


1857, 
May 11. 
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were no signs of the avenging Englishmen on the 
road from Meerut, massacre and spoliation were safo 
and easy, and all the scum of Delhi, therefore, was 
seon upon the surface of the vebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming 
odds was now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard 
the massacre of our people was commenced by a 
volley from the Thirty-eighth, delivered with icrrible 
effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the ficld- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket- 
ball in his body, and died without a groan, Smith 
and Reveley of the Seventy-fourth, were shot dead.* 
That any Christian perSon escaped amidst the shower 
of musketry that was poured upon them seomed to be 
a miraculous deliverance, There was now nothing 
left to the survivors but to seek safety in flight, There 
was but one means of escape, and that a perilous, 
almost a hopeless, one, There was an embrasure in 
the bastion skirting the court-yard of the Main-guard, 
through which egress might be obtained, and by 
dropping down into the ditch—a fall of some thirty 
feet—and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of 
the glacis might be gained, beyond which there was 
some jungle, which might afford cover to the fugitives 
till nightfall. Young and active officers, not crippled 
by wounds, might accomplish this; but the despairing 
evies of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house, reminded them that they could not 
think wholly of themselves. To remain in the 
Guard was to court death. The mutineers were not 
only firing upon our people with their muskets, bub 
pointing their guns at us, The only hope left was a 

%* “Tho latter (Royeley) had a kuol of Sepoys below, the next mo- 
londed gun in his hond; he quiclly mont expired.’ —Liendenand Fiburt’s 


raised himself up witha dying oflat, Narretive, 
and disshmging both bairels into a 
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descent into the ditch, but even that was more like 1807. 
despair, So the women were brought to the ombra- May 11. 
sure, and whilst in terror and confusion they were 
discussing the possibility of the descent, a round-shot 
passed over their heads, and they felt that there was 

not a moment to be lost. The officers then fastened 

their belts together, and thus aided, whilst some 
dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others 
helped them from above to descend, At last, not 
without much. difficulty, aggravated by the terror of 

the poor creatures who were being rescued, the whole 

were lowered into the ditch; and then came the still 

more difficult task of ascendiig the opposite bauk. 

The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the ’ 
soil made their footing so insecure, that again and 

again they were foiled in the attempt to reach the 
summit, The carth gave way beneath them, and 
helping men and helpless women rolled back to the 
bottom of the ditch amidst a shower of crumbling 

earth, Despair, however, gave them superhuman 
energy, and at last the whole of our little party had 
surmounted the outer slope of the ditch, and were 

safe upon the crest of the glacis, Then they made 

their way into the jungle which skirted it, and pushed 

on, some in the direction of the Cantoriments, and 

some in the direction of Metcalfe House. 


a 

Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on the Bsoapo from! 
Ridge our people had been reduced to the same ex- Seemed 
tremity of despair, The Sepoys had turned upon 
them and now held possession of the guns. It was 
no longer possible to defend the place or to keep 
together even the fey Native soldiers who were in- 
clined to remain faithful, under the influence of old 


1867, 
May 11, 


Che flight 
‘rom Dolhi, 
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habits and personal attachments. Two circumstances, 
however, were in favour of the English in Canton- 
ments, One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the City were less acquainted with the 
extent to which the Royal Family and the Mahom- 
medan citizens of Delhi were aiding and supporting 
the mutineers, The other was, that our officers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance—horses, 
and carriages, and carts—wherewith to carry off their 
families to Mecrut or Kurnaul, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they moved off, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys gding 
with them. They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen ; but soon the columns were broken up, 
the Sepoys streamed into the Bazaars, and all sem- 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
officers, who had remained with them, tried to rally 
theiy men in vain. The Sepoys implored than to 
escape before the rabble from the city burst upon the 
Cantonment, Alveady, indeed, the English carriages 
had been lighted upon thir way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who were the last 
to quit the Cantonment could rescue the regimental 
colours, it was the most that they could hope to ac 
complish.* 

So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the 
City went our fugitive people. Many narratives of 
deep and painful interest have been written, descrip 
tive of the sufferings which they endured, and the 
dangers which they encountered. It has been nav. 


* Tho last to quit the Cantonment Ganibicr, Captain Peile, ad Captain 
Wore, apparently, Colonel Knyvetl Tollid, 
of the "Thivty-cighth, Lieutenant 
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rated how they hid themselves now in the jungle, 


now in the ruins of uninhabited buildings; how they ™ 


tore off their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows; how they were tracked and de- 
spoiled by robbers; how they were lured into scem- 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated ; 
how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying 
the women and. children across as best they could; 
how they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way"under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and ewithout food; how 
they often laid themselves down at night weary, ex- 
hausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each 
other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come at once to relieve them from their 
sufferings; how delicate women and young children 
struggled on, sometimes separated from their hus- 
bands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some*made good their way to 
Meerut, some to Kurnaul, some to Umballah. Others 
perished miscrably on the road, and a few, unable to 
proceed, wore left behind by their companions, This 
was the sorest trial of all that befel the fugitives. It 
went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-suffercrs who could not longer 
shave their flight, But there was no help for it, So, 
once or twice, after yain endeavours to carry the 
helpless one to a place of safety, it was found that, 


#* And nobly the women played Wood and Mrs. Peile—snved o 
theiv paris, and not always asethe wounded officer, the husband of the 
weaker vessels. Que published nav- former, who could not have moved 
rative relates how tivo ladies—Mrs. onward without their support, 
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with the enemy on their track, death to the Many 


May l1—12. must follow further efforts to save the One, and so 


May 11—16, 


the wretched creature was left behind to dic.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it were not 
narrated lieve that ‘many compassionate and kindly 
acis on the part of the Natives of the country re- 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety. In this good 
work men of all classes, from great landholders to 
humble sweepers took*part, and endangered theixown 
lives by saving those of the hapless Christians, f 

. 


’ 


Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with 


Mnssevo of their wives and children, were thus miserably escaping 


Prisoners, 


from Delhi, there were others of our countrypeople, 
or co-religionists, who were in pitiable captivity thero, 
awaiting death in a stiflmg dungeon. These wero, 
for the most part, Europeay or Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Darao-gunj, or English quarter of Delhi, en- 
gaged in commeres or trade, On the morning of the 
11th of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutinecrs were crossing the bridge, gathered them- 
selves in one of the “largest and strongest houses” 
ocenpied by our Christian, people, and there barri- 
caded themselves, These, however, and others, burnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 


, * Seo Lioutonant Vibarl’s Nama- tho villago, ono Pulloo sweopor, or 
tive, : otheis of his family, used daily to 
+ Mr. Williams, in his official re- take the trouble 10 po to proome 
port, gives a list—bubnoba complete soma from adjacent villages.” Again 
one—of the Natives who succomed “T iemained with Jumnadass (9 
the Delhi fugitives, Seo algo narra. Brifimin) six days, Ilo gave mo 
tivo af the escape of Captain Tf. W. the boat part of his houso to live in, 
Holland: “There being no milk in and Lhe best food ho could,” &o, &e. 
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be carried prisoners to the Palace, where they were 1857. 
confined in an underground apartment, without May 1-1 
windows, and only one door, so that little either of 
air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling, There 
nearly fifty Christian people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely bencath the burden 
of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if, they were restored to 
power, the English would treat the Natives; and the 
answer was, “ Just as you have treated our husbands 
and childrey.” On the following day they were led Moy 16. 
forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the prison- 
door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 
taken to a better residence, Sorely mistrusting their 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon, A rope 
was thrown round them, encircling the party so that 
none could escape. Then they were taken toa court 
yard—the appointed shembles—whore great crowds 
of people were gathered together to witness the mas- 
sacre of the Christians. As they stood there cursing 
the Feringhees and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter commenced. It is not casy to 
tell the story with an assured belief in its truth. It 
deems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third Cavalry 
was there; that some of the troopers fired with car- 
bine ox pistol at the prisoners, but by mischance 
struck one of the King’s retainers, Then there began 
a carnage at the sabre's edge. It is hard to say how: 
it was done. Whether many or whether few ‘swords- 
men fell upon the Christians is uncertain.* But, in 


* Ono statement is to the offect fifty men fell upon thom with thoir 
that a hundred or a Iundved and swords; and another is, that two 
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1887. a brief space of time, fifty Christian people—men, 

May 16. yyomen, and children—were romorselessly slain.* A 
sweeper, who had helped to dispose of the corpses, 
bore witness that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, 
borne to the banks of the Jumna, and thrown into 
the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or in 
the City. The British had no longer any footing in 
the capital of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by the great besom of destruction, and Behaudur Shah 
reigned in our place. Since the days of Suraf-ood- 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had 
ever overtaken our people, and never since we first 
set foot on Indian soil any such dire disgrace. That 
a number of Christian people should be thus foully 
massacred was a great sorrow. but that nothing should 
be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The sorrow 
was at Delhi; the shame was at Mcerut. The little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought face to {nee 
with mutiny in the Lifes, insurrection in the city, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Delhi; 
who found, as their enemies on that May morning, 
six mutinous Sepoy Regiments, a hostile Mahomedan 
population, and the retainers of the old Mogul 
dynasty, with the King’s name as the watchword, 
and the Princes as the leaders of the many-sided 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did to stem the tide that was rushing upon them. It 
‘was not possible that they should hold out for more 


awordsmen did the entiro butchery thre children, escaped by feigning 
by themselves, homedanism, 
Awoman (Mrs, Aldwell) with 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 1807. 
against them, Their doom had been sealed in the May. 
carly morning, When the hoofs of the foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge across the Jumna, 

the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 

morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people 

were sustained by a strong faith in the manhood of 

their countrymen, who, at alittle distance, had Horse, 

and Foot, and a great strength of Artillery to bring 

to their succour, But when the sun went down, and . 
there was no sign at Delhi of the approach of the 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they 

were deserted, and what could they do but fly? 


But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction Question of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson ? "spoil 
The General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the moye- 
ment of the troops depended upon him, But when 
a General Officer, commanding o division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul- 
ders of a subordinate, he virtually seals his own con- 
demnation, When, ata later period, Wilson was called 
upon by the supreme military authorities for a full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro- 
pean troops on the night of the 10th of May, and 
reference was made to what Hewitt had stated, the 
former wrote in reply, “I would beg to refer to the 
Regulations of the Bengal Army, Section XVIL, 
which will show what little authority over the troops 
is given to the Brigadier commanding a station which 
is the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could 
not have exercised an} distinct command, the Major. 
General being present on the occasion. As Brigadier, 
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I only exercised the executive command of the troops 
under the orders of the Major-General,” “TI may or 
may not,” he added, “have been wrong in offering the 
opinion I did to the Major-General, I acted to the 
best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncer. 
tainty regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 
I still believe I was right. Had the Brigade blindly 
followed in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thercby 
sacrificed, with all our sick, women and children, and 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Meorut would have been still greater than it has 
been,” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great 
failure, which so perplexed and astounded all who 
heard of it, and which led to great and disastrous 
results hereafter to be recorded. The military com- 
manders at Meerut belicved that it was their first duty 
to protect life and property in the Cantonment. Theo 
mutinous Sepoys, aided by the escaped convicts, and 
by ruffians and robbers from the bazaars and villages,. 
had butchered men, women, and children, had burned 
and gutted the houses of the white people in the 
Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it was believed 
that, if due precautions wore not taken, the other pront 
half of military Meerut would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the maga- 
zines would fall into the cnemy’s hands, To Wilson 
it was natural that the safety of the Cantonment 
should be his first care; but Tlewilt commanded the 
whole Meerut division, including the great station of 
Delhi, with its immense magazine, and not a single 
European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores. It needed no breadth of vision, no forecasts 
to discern the tremendous danger which lay at the 
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distance only of a night's march from Meerut—dan- 
ger not local, but national ; danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects, But not 
an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Delhi. General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the Meerut 
Division was under his military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of the place in which he himself 
resided, he stood upon the defensive for many days, 
whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, and the 
Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had 
done with impunity equal to their success, 

But the judgment of the historian would be but a 
partial—an imperfoct—jadgmenj, if it were to stop 
here, There is something more to be said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the errors of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bring this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or another 
Commander of a Division, against ono Commander- 
in-Chicf or another Commander-in-Chicf, against 
one Governor-General or another Governor-Gencral, 
against this Department*or against that Department, 
would be a mistake and an jnjustice, It was not this 
or that man that wanted wisdom. ‘The evil lay 
broad and deep in the national character, The arro- 
gance of the Englishman, which covered him ever 
with a great delusion, forbidding him to see danger 
when danger was surrouhding him, and rendering it 
impossible in his eyes that any disaster should over- 
take so great and powerful a country, was the prin- 
cipal source of this great failure at Meerut, We were 
ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
We had warnings, many and significant; but we 
brushed them away with a movement of impatience 
and contempt. There is a cant phrase, which, be- 
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catise it is cant, its may. be bencath the dignity of 
History to cite; but no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words “AU 
serene.” Whatever clouds might lower—whatever 
tempests might threaten—astill it was “ All serene,” 
It was held to.be unbecoming an Englishman to be 
prepared for ‘a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents—to hint that there might be coming perils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun- 
ter—was to be scoutéd as a feeble and dangerous 


‘alarmist. What had happened at Barrackpore and 


Berhampore might ‘well have roused our people to 
cautious action. We had before scen storms burst 
suddenly upon us to our utter discomfiture and do- 
struction; but we were not to be warned or in- 
structed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“How unmindful have we been that what occurred 
in the city of Caubul may some day occur at Delhi, 
Meerut, or Bareilly,"* no oye heeded the prophetic 


~ saying any more than if he had prophesied the imme- 


diate coming of the day“of judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Meerut, in spite of plain and patent 
symptoms of an approaching outbreak, was in a state 
of utter unpreparedness for action. There wore 
troopers without horses, troqpers that could not ride 
—artillerymen without guns, and artillerymon who 
did not know a mortar from.a howitzer, or the dif. 
ference between round-shot and grape, This was not: 
the fault of General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson ; it 


‘was the fault of the system—the policy, The pre- 


yailing idea, and one for which there was good way. 
eae ‘ e ove 
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rant, was, that the Government desired. that things 
should be. kept quiet, Iven: to have. a battery. of 
artillery equipped for-imimediate service was held’ to 
be a dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. When an officer of 
Artillery commanding one of the Mcerut batteries 


sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to _ 


lead his ammunition-waggons, that he might ‘be 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he was 
told that such.a step would excite suspicion among 
the,natives, and that therefore it could not be sanc- 
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May. 


tioned, And this may have been right. The wrong 


“consisted in having. allowed things to drift into such 
_a state, that what ought to have been the rule was 
regarded as something altogether abnormal and ex- 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special alarm, The 
_ policy was to believe, or to pretend to believe, that 
our lines had been cast in pleasant places; and the 
system, therefore, was. never to be prepared for an 


.emergeney—never to: be ready to. move, and never’ 
to know what to do, In pursuance of this system. 


the Commander-in-Chicf wis in the great play-ground 
of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Departments were en- 
couraging him in ‘the belief that the clond “would 
soon blow over.”. So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions. of the Army, in the North-West—in the 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cawnpore Divisions— 
did, according to the pattern of Head-Quarters, and 
- according to their instincts as. Englishmen ; and, 
therefore, when the storm burst, we were all naked, 
defenceless, and forlorn, and. knew:not how to en- 
counter its fury. 
Ti has been contended that & prompt movement in 
- pursuit. of the mutineers might not have been suc. 
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cessful, And it is right that all circumstances of 
difficulty should be fully taken into account. Re- 
bellion developed itself under the cover of the night, 
The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. 
The Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 
and where the native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; but the former had a 
long start, and it is said that, as they would have 
been the first to enter Delhi, they would have de- 
stroyed the bridge across the Jumna; and that even 
if our Cavalry and Horse-Artillery had mado their 
way into the City, they would have found them- 
selves entangled in streets swarming with an armed 
rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sepoy 
Regiments who had been prepared to welcome, and. 
to cast in their lot with their comrades from Meerut, 
But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who were the first 
to enter Delhi, had cut off the communication with 
Meerut, by destroying the bridge, they would have 
shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather, dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the day, If the Mcerut troops had arrived 
on the banks of the Jumna in a serried mass, mnder 
a capable commander, they would, when the whole 
had passed ovor, have destroyed the bridge, to cut off 
the pursuit of the enemy fron*Meerut, But strageling 
in at intervals, under no recognised chicfs, this was 
not to be expected; and if it had been done, a great 
part of the Meerut Infantry Regiments must have 
fallen into the hands of the pursuing Englishmen, and 
been destroyed by their grape shot or sabres within 
sight of the palace windows. , 

But the mere military argument in such a case 
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does not dispose of the historical question ; for it was 
from the moral no less than from the material effects 
of the pursuit that advantage was to be derived. 
The sight of a single white face above the crest of 
a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight, And 
it may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that 
Monday morning a few English Dragoons had been 
seen approaching the Jumna, if would have been 
believed that a large body of white troops were 
behind them, and rebellion, which was precipitated 
by our inactivity, would then have been suspended 
by the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse-Artillery lad headed the Sepoys, 
which was not indeed to be expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must have occasiéned wild confusion, 
and many lives must have been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been but limited—the defeat but 
temporary. It is doubtful whether, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
walls of Delhi, the Sepoy Regiments stationed there 
would have broken into rebellion; and it is woll 
nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops 
the Royal Family of Ddlhf would not have dared 
to proclaim themselves on the side of the mutincers. 
All through the hours of the morning there was doubt 
and. hesitation both in the Cantonments and in the 
Palace; and it was not until the sun was going down 
that it became manifest that Delhi was in the throes 
of'a great revolution. Emboldened and encourage:l 
by what seemed to be the sudden prostration of the 
English, our enemies saw that their time had come, 
whilst our friends lost confidence in our power and 
our fortune, and feared to declare theinsclyes on our 
side. Better in that case for the English soldicrs to 
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come to Delhi to be beaten than not to come at all. 
Tt was the want of cffort at such a moment that did 
us such grievous harm. For from one station to an- 
other the news sproad. that the Sepoys had conquered. 
the English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi, The first great blow had been 
struck at the Feringhecs, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed 
by it.* 

There is another question to which, filly here, a 
few sentences may be devoled. It has been suid 
that, in looking at this great history of the Sepoy 
War as a whole, we shall not take just account of it, 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for 
a general rising of the Sepoys all over the country on 
a given day, the sudden outbreak at Meerut, which 
caused a premature development of the plot, and put 
the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in 
India. Colonel Carmichael Smyth was ever asstired 
in his own mind that, by evolving the crisis in tho 
Third Cavalry Regiments he had saved tho Mmpive., 
Tt was his boast, and he desired that ib should be 
made known. to all men, that he might have the full 
credit of the act, And I am bound to say that there 
is high testimony in support of the belief thus confi- 
dently expressed, ‘Mr, Cracroft Wilson, who was 
selected by the Supreme Governmont to fill the post 
of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of 
rebellion, with a view to the punishment of the 
guilty and the reward of the deserving, has placed 


* ‘Choro ia an expreasivo Tindos- —* Jachar,” or helpless. 1 was 
tanee word in vory common our. currently snid that the English wore 
aeney among bolh, Emopeans and fachar, 
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upon record his full belief in this story of a gencral 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “ Carefully 
collating,” he has written, “oval information with 
facts as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 
81st of May, 1857, was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Army; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
regiment which conducted the duties, if I may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, as a body, 
was, that their particular regents would do as the 
other regiments did. The commitiee conducted the 
correspondence and arranged the plan of operations, 
viz, that on the 31st of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church; seize the trea- 
sure, which would then be augmented by the first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest; and release the 
prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men, The regiments in Delhi and its im- 
mediate vicinity were instructed to seize the maga- 
ine and fortifications. . .. From this combined, and 
simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 1857, we 
wore, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the Third Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of the Bazanyr.* 

The mine had been prepared and the train 
had been laid, but it was not intended to light the 
slow match for another three weeks. The spark, 
which fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and 
the night of the 10th of May, 1857, saw the com- 
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mencement of a tragedy never before witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
—one not prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual opportunities of inves- 
tigating the trath, and much discernment and dis- 
crimination to turn those opportunities to account, 
But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accep- 
tance of the story as a demonstrated fact, It is cer- 
tain, however, that if°this sudden rising in all parts 
of the country had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our peopfe would have escaped the swift de- 
struction, It would then have beon the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer 
our Eastern Empire to pass into an ignominious tra- 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, God's mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 
in a few hours after this first great explosion, tho 
Hectric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to all 
parts of the country. The uote of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
land; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stern preparation of defence, 


* My, J.C, Wilsou’s Moradabad Naxrative (Official), Deo, 2:1, 1868, 
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Wntsr little by little the details recited in the 
preceding chapter were making themselves known to 
Lord Canning in Calcutta, the Governor-General, 
calmly confronting the dangers and difficulties before 
him, was straining every nerve to repair the first 
great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely 
to assert themselves, “Tite part of the country,” 
he wrote to the President of the India Board, 
“whieh gives me most anxicty is the line which 
stretches through the length of Bengal from Bar. 
rackpore close by to Agra in the North-Western 
Provinces. In that length of seven hundred and 
fifty miles, there is one European Regiment at Dina- 
pore, and that is all, Benarcs has a Sikh Regi- 
ment, but no Kuropeans; Allahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred Européan invalids, who were 
sent there a few days ago. At one of these places 
the Native Regiment*is a suspected one, and at 
either the temptation to seize the Fort or the Trea- 
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sury will be very great, if they hear that Delhi con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. There- 
fore, the two points to which I am straining are the 
hastening of the expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the country.” What he did, in the early part 
of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this Tlistory, The 
results of those initial efforts rapidly developed them- 
selves ; but what seems to be swift despatch, in tran- 
quil times, is weary waiting, when the issues of life or 
death may depend upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. * 


a 


Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India 
there was much tribulation. For there were gathered 
together large numbers of Christian people, men, 
women, and children, But numbers did not seem to 
impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
peace and security, There was not in the whole 
world, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed Cily, 
than Caleutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. yen the local tumulis, to which 
all great towns are more or less periodically subject, 
had been absent from the *Cily of Palaces.” The 
worst disturbances had resulted from the excita- 
bility of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over. 
much refreshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurrum. 
tollah or the Chitpore Bazaar. And the natives of 
the country generally had been regarded as a hamn- 
less, servile, obsequious race ef men, to be reviled, 
perhaps beaten at discretion, by the haughty and 
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intolerant Englishman, That Englishman, as seen 
in Caleutta, was, for the most part, of the non-official 


type; experienced in the ways of commerce, active, official 
enterprising, intelligent, but with little knowledge of vslshmm. 


the Native character save in its trading aspects, and 
little given to concern himself about intricate ques- 
tions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed 
beyond the boundary of the Mahratta ditch, The rail- 
way had done something to diminish this inclusive- 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta knew little of the great world beyond, and 
were prone, therefore, to atiach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital jn which they were 
buying and selling, and were holding their house- 
“hold gods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker's idea of the world. The City of 
Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered’ in their 
minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It was not strange that men of this class, unac- 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of any kind, and in many instances, perhaps, 
wholly unskilled in the uge of offensive weapons, 
should have been stunned and bewildered by the 
tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar iragedics 
in Bengal. Nor was it strange that they should have 
looked eagerly to the Government to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the dan- 
gers which their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very confidence which they had 
before felt in their security, and their general con- 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which had set in all the more exaggerated and over- 
whelming. The panic in May has, perhaps, been 
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overstated in the recital. But stories are still 
current of Christian familics betaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing then- 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, and of meu 
staining their manhood by hiding themselves in 
dark places. Bui these manifestations of unmanly 
fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por. 
tuguoso, or what are described ag the “ lower order 
of European shopkeepers.” That some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and Jay down to vest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be questioned.* And it is cevtain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- 
General failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger—that nothing could rouse him from tho 
lethargy indicated by his still face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour—and that, in a word, he was 
not equal to the occasion, 

Jt would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta community were altogether unrea- 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at this time. Foremost of all thore was 
the great dread of the Sepoys, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and propertics, 
had suddenly grown into murderers and despoilers, 
There was but little space between Barrackpore and 
Calcutta. A night's march-might have brought the 


* Twish it to be bone in mind load quickly and fio low. tho 
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whole brigade into the capital, to overpower the 1857. 
European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre — May. 
the Christian inhabitants, Then there was in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, 

the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Oude 
household—the exiled King, his astute Prime Minis- 

ter, and his multitude of dependants, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 

upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled 

them, And then again there was a vague fear, domi- 

nant over all, that the vast and varied populations of 

the Native suburbs and bazgars would rise against 

the white people, release the prisoners in the gaols, 

and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital of India, All these were at lcast 
possibilities, What had been done at Meerut and 

Delhi might be acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible effect. 

After a lapse of years we may speak lightly of Boning of 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discerned 24 O™ 
the true state of things, whilst others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. But the 
difference, perhaps, was rather that of outward bear- 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. It is hard to say how much depends, in such 
a crisis, upon the calm and confident demeanour of 
the head of the Government, Day after day passed, 
and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all 
that human agency could do to succour our dis- 
tressed people and to tread down the insolence of the 
enomy. The great English community of Caleutia 
thought that he did not see the magnitude of the 
danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital. He did not know what it was to tremble, 
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and some said that he did not know what it was to 
feel. But though he wore a calin face, in no man’s 
mind was there a clearer sense of the magnitude of 
the crisis,* and in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing ories for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart, But he pitied most of all, with o con- 
temptuous pity, those who exaggerated the dangers 
avound them, who could not conceal their foars, and 
who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassiveness, any obduracy in him, it vas 
simply that he could not bring himself to think 
much about the place in which he was living, whilst 
there were other places begirt with more imminent 
peril, He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, he may for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around hin. 
And so it happened that the fears of many English- 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
and they began to hate the Governor-General who 
could not bring himsclf to think that the Indian 
Timpire was included within the circuit of the Ma- 
rhatta ditch, 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. 
Té has been shown, in measured terms, what Lho Co- 


* Lord Canning’s correspondence ‘he cotisa of the Government hus 
abounds with proofs of this, ‘Take been guided by justice and Lompar. 
the folowitig from x charactoristic I do not know that any one monsin's 
Iotler to Bishop Wilson, which clemly of precaution and shrength, which 
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the national al lity to surmount it: hearts aud clorr herds at the ohiol 
‘Tho aky is vory black, aud ns yot posts of dangor~Agra, Lucknow, 
the signs of a olearing aro Saint, and Benares. “Tor tho rest, tho issue 
But reason and common sonso aroon is in highor hands than oura, Tam 
our aide from the yory beginning. vory confldent of oomploto succosy,” 
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vernor-General thought of these manifestations of a 1867. 
great terror.* In later letters he spoke out in more May. 
emphatic language, and cotemporary records of @ Volunteer 
less exalted character seem to support his assertions, °* 
Perhaps his eagerness to encourage others, by showing 

that he had no fear for the Presidency, carried him 

into an excess of outward indifference. Certainly, he 

‘did not seem to appreciate, in the first instance, an 

offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol them- 

selves into a volunteer corps for the protection of the 

great City of Palaces. Many public bodies came 
forward at this time with protgstations of unswerving 
loyalty and free offers of service, The Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Masonic Lodges, jhe Native Christian 
Community, and side by side with our own com- 
patriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of 

the great French and American nations, sympa- 
thising with us in our distress, Such offers were 
worthy and honourable, and entitled to all gratitude 

from our rulers, Those communities desired to be 
armed and disciplined and organised after the manner 

of soldiers. Jord Canning told them in reply that 

they might enrol themselyes as special constables, 

And it was thought that there was a touch of con- * 
tempt in the very nature of the answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there 
was a “ groundless panic,” he had no design to reject 
contemptuously those offers of assistance. His desire 
was to display no outward symptom of alarm or mis- 
trust. He was supreme ruler, not of a class or of a 
community, but of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed every 
quarter of the city and its suburbs, and waa agitating 


* Ante, vol. i. pp, 610, 611, 
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the breasts of all the varied populations inhabiting 
them, and he knew that what might tranquillise and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another, At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxyym of fear. They 
shuddered to think that they might lose their caste— 
shuddered to think that they might lose their lives. 
All sorts of strange reports were afloat among the 
people, and the English were eager that Lord Can- 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation. 
“ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” ho wrote 
on the 20th of May, “jg, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of*all 
Ilindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen's 
birthday all the grain-shops are to be closed, in order 
to drive the people to cat unclean food, Men, who 
ought to have heads on their shoulders, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and are arming themselves with 
revolvers because this is not done, I have already 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
sense of a refutation of these and like rumours, and 
patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 


+ deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” And 


lebration 
‘heQueen’s 
sthday, 

ly 26, 


clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions, he walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by crics for special help, 
but knowing well that the?safety of all depended 
upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. 
The Qucen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
after the wonted fashion. A grand ball was givon at 
Government Housé.* It was tho desire of Lord Can- 
ning, above all things, that nothing should be done 
to betray any want of confidence in the general 


* Tho 4th of May fell 7 ati ‘efor 
on the 26th, ol May on Sunday, ‘The celebration was, thoreforo, 
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loyalty of the people. He had been besought to ex- 
change his own personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Huropeans, but this he had refused to 
do, And the sweet face of Lady Canning was to be 
seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was repre- 
sented that it might be expedient to omit the usual 
feu-de-joie fired in the Queen's honour, the suggestion 
was rejected; but in order that there might be no 
misapprehension as to the ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys yas sent to bring some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regi- 
mental stores at Barrackpore. The ball in the even- 
ing was well attended; but some absented them- 
selves, believing that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on 
Government House.* There was not, indeed, a ruffle 
even upon the surface; although the day was likely 
to be one of more than usual excitement, for it was 
the great Mahomedan festival of the Ecd, and it was 
thought in many places besjdes Calcutta that a Mus- 
sulman rising might be anticipated. After this there 
was some little return of confidence. But any acci- 
dental circumstance, such as the explosion of a few 
festal fireworks, was sufficient to thrown many into a 
paroxysm of alarm.f * 

+ «Tyo young ladies refused to two o’clock by what sounded like 
go ab the Inst moment, and sat up guns firing. Many thought the Ali- 
with a small bag prepared for flight, pore jail had been broken open, 


till their father retuned from the ny gentlemon armed themselves, 
ball and reassmed them,” . 4... and got arriags roady for the ladies 
“ Misa —— has hired two sailors to to fly to the Fat, On gain into 
sit up in her house of 9 night; but the verandah T was thankful to sec a 
thoy gob tipsy, and frightened her great display of flroworks going up, 
mote than imaginary cnemics.”-— which was the causo of all tho noise. 
Journal of a Lady, MS, Tt was the martiago of one of the 
+f FA few nights ago woke up at Mysore princess”—J0id, 
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1857, All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those imme- 
, Mey diately around him, was doing all that cqyld be done 
ce on for the successful attainment of the great ends to 

elhi, which he had addressed himself from the commence- 
ment—the vecovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangetic provinces. But it was not casy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some difference of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these straitencd circumstances, 
it was more expedient to adopt. It is believed that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how large a portion of our available military strength 
would be locked up under the walls of Delhi, and 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the great city of the Mogul should. 
be delayed for a while, in order to employ the Euro- 
pean troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Low was of a different 
opinion; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. But the Govornor- 
General had already come to that conclusion, In- 
deed, he had never doubted, for a day, that lot 
what might happen elsewhere, it was his frst duty . 
to wrest the imperial city ¢rom the hands of the 
Insurgents. He saw plainly that the fall of Delhi 
had imparted a political, a national significance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have beon re- 
garded as little more than a local outbreak, It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolu- 
tion; and the Governor-General folt, therefore, that 
to strike at Delhi, was to strike at the very heart of 
the donger—that to deliver a deadly blew at that 
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point would be to cause an immediate collapse of the 
vital powers of rebellion from one end of the country 
to the other, 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that blow; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Commander-in-Chicf briefly emphatic 
orders to make short work of Delhi. Though the 
Lower Provinces were all but bare of European troops 
there was some wealth of English regiments upon the 
slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quar- 
ters of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Can- 
ning, with something of the impetuosity of the civi- 
liany which is prone to overlook military difficulties, 
believed that those regiments mjght be gathered up 
at once and poured down with resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, he felt that he himself could do 
but little. But he had faith in the Commander-in- 
Chief—faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces—faith in the great Commissioner of 
the Punjab; and in the first letter which he wrote to 
England, after the outbreak at Meerut, he said: “As 
to expediting the crushing of the Delhi rebels, I 
work at some disadvantage at a distance of nine 
hundred miles; but the forces are converging upon 
the point as rapidly as the season will admit, and I 
am confident that with Colvin’s aid and example, 
every man will be inspirited to do his utmost. I 
have made the Commander-in-Chief aware of the vast 
importance to the Lower Provinces that an end 
should be made of the work quickly. Time is every- 
thing. Delhi once crushed, and a terrible example 
made, we shall have no more difficulties,” To what 
extent the realised facts fulfilled his sanguine antici- 
pations, will presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General was anxiously 
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turning to good account the firgt-fruits of his initial 
measures for the collection of European troops, and. 
trying to suecour those defonceless posts at which 
the ciemy were most likely to strike, The difficul- 
ties and perplexities which besct him were great. 
Tle had only two European regiments in the neigh. 
bourhood of the capital—the Fifty-third Foot, whose 
Head-Quarters were in Fort William, and the Highty- 
fourth, who had been brought round from Rangoon 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Chin- 
surah, on the banks of the Hooghly, above Barrack- 
pore. He would fain have sent upwards a part of 
the little strength thus gathered at the Presidehcy ; 
but those two regiments were all that belonged. to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. Thero was 
not another English regiment nearer than Dinapore, 
four hundred miles distant from Calcutta, And 
there, in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
were many points which it was of extreme importance 
to defend. There was Fort William, with its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory nt Cossi- 
pore, a few miles higher up the river; thoro was the 
Powder-manufactory at Ishapore, some twelve miles 
beyond, and there was the Artillery School of Tn- 
struction at Dum-Dum, with all its varied appliances 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A. little 
way beyond Chowringhee, the fashionablo suburb of 
the City of Palaces, Jay the great gaol of Aliporo, 
crowded with malefactors, many of the worst class ; 
and hard by wore the Government clothing godowns, 
or stores, from which the uniforms and accoutrements 
of the army were drawn. Then in different parts of 
the city wore the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury 
and the Banks, all groaning with coin—so that thore 
was nothing wanting that could have supplied an 
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insurgent army with all the munitions and equip- 
May. 


ments of war, and enabled them to take the field 
against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to 
keep them together, 

Wise after the event, public writers have said that Conduot of 
if Lord Canning, in the third weck of the month of Gavamment 
May, had accepted the first offer of the European 
inhabitants to enroll themselves into a volunteer 
corps——that if he had disbanded the Sepoy Regi- 
ments at Barrackpore, and ordered the disbandment 
of those at Dinapore—events which were subse- 
quently rendered necessary—a large portion of the 
European force in Bengal might have been set free 
and pushed up by rail and road jo the points which 
were most beset with danger, and that great disasters 
which subsequently befel us might thus have been 
averted.* There are, doubtless, many things which, 
in that month of May, would have been done dif. 
ferently, and might have been done better, if the 
future had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
conduct of affairs, But we must judge men according 


* The two ablest of tho carly 
writers, the author of tho “ Red 
Pamphlet,” and Mr, Meado, in his 
“Sepoy Revolt,” dwell very om- 
phatically on ts point, The former 
says: “An enrolment on a Imge 
sale at this time would have enabled 
tho Goyernn-Genoral to dispense 
with the services of ono Emopean, 
rogiment ab least; but so bent was 
he on ignoring the danger, that he 
not only dechned the offers of the 
‘Trades’ Association, the Masonic 
Fiateinity, the Native converts, the 
Amoricans, and the French inhabi- 
fants and others, but fe declined 
thom in terms enleulated to deaden 
anther than. to oxcite a feeling of 
loyally.” Mr, Meado says: “A 
thousand Pngtish volunteer infantry, 
four hundred cavalry, and fifteen 


hundied sailors were af the disposal 
of Jho Government a week after the 
revolt. became known. . , . Whilst 
the volunteers were Jearning haw to 
load and fire, and tho morchant sea- 
men woe being instructed in the 
use of attillery, Goyernmont might 
have placed fiom tho terminus (at 
Raneegunge) to Cawnporo a line of 
stations for horses and bullocks, 
guarded, if necessary, by posts of 
armed men... .. , Ind Govern- 
ment only consented to do just a 
fortnight beforchand what they we1o 
coerced to do on the Lath of June, 
they might have had on tho fist day 
of that month a force of two thou- 
sand Emopeans at Rancogungo, 
fully equipped with guns and 
stores,” 
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to the light of the day which shone upon them, not 
the light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when they were called upon to act. Tumined by this 
morrow’s light, we now know that it might have been 
better if the Barrackpore and Dinapore regiments 
had: been disarmed in the middle of May; but the 
former were then protesting their loyalty, and offer- 
ing to fight against the rebels, and the latter were 
still believed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division.* The temper of the traops, in all parts 
of the country, seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, gnd more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning believed that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was deemed 
expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army together 
so long as any hope survived, it was, at that timo, in 
Bengal, held to be impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments, Disarming, said Lord Canning, is “a 
very effective measure, where practicable, but in Ben- 
gal, where we have, spread over from Barrackpore to 
Cawnpore, fifteen Native regiments to one European, 
simply impossible. A very different gamo has to bo 
played here,” F 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calentta 
and of Dinapore, there were other dangors than those 
avising from the armed Sepoy regiments, In the 
latter there was the excited Mahomedan population 
of Patna, of which I shall speak hereafter ; and in the 
former there were the many local perils, of which I 

* Ay Into ng the Qud of June, assail thom, in which cago I fonr 
Goneial Lloyd wrote to Lord Can- thoy could not bo relied upon, ‘The 
ning, saying, “ Although no onc can thing iequited to keep thom eteady 
now feol full confidonco in tho is a blow qniokly struck ab Delhi,” 
loyalty of Native troops genorally, —-AL9. Correspondance, 
yet T beliove that thorogiments hero — ' Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon 


will remain quiet, unless zome gront Smith, duno 6, 1857.—AL9, Corre. 
templation ‘or excitement should spondence, 
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have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civi- 
lians, even with a few staff-officers to keep them 
together, would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Kuropeans, Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the Kuropean community of 
Calcutta did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could be 
placed. Where the treasure of men is there will their 
hearts be also; and, in many instances, if possible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm—if the signal had 
been sounded, and every man’s services needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have thought 
rather of their wives and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own material 
property than of that of the State.* Doubtless 
there were brave and paiviotic spirits among them 
who would have gone gladly to the front; but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majority of members of the non-military community 
were too much encumbered by their worldly affairs 
to make efficient soldiers, citler for the performance 
of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. That they could have formed a substitute for 
regular soldiers was improbable, though they would 
have been a serviceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when 
the first offer of service was made to Lord Canning, 


the most experienced mon in the 


* Tt is very vividly in my recol- 
Q disiricl in which I lived how many 


lootion that, on the famous 10th of 


April, 1848, when thore was a vague 
expectation that London would be 
sacked by tho Chartists, and im- 
mens¢ numbers of special constables 
had beon sworn in, T nsked ons of 


of those sworn in would turn out on 
the given signal (it was to be the 
ringing of tho church bell), and I 
was told “ not ten por cent.” 
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he could not have done more than he did 1o send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time, 
seem to him that the danger was so imminent on the 
Gangetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should 
be stripped, even for 2 few weeks, of her only re- 
liable defences. It was just during that particular ° 
interval between the receipt of intelligerice of the 
Meerut outbreak and the mrival of the first reinfores- 
ments from beyond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were Icast alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity, The 
telegraphic messages received from the principal 
stations were all of an assuring character. On the 
19th and 20th the report from Benares was, “ All 
perfectly, quict,” “troops steady.” On the 19th Sir 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow, “ All 
very well in city, cantonments, and country,” Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, at Cawsipore, on the same day, sent a 
kindred message, “All quict here, the excitement 
somewhat less.” From Allahabad, on the same day, 
the tidings were, “Troops quict’ and well behaved ;” 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro. 
vinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that 
“Things were looking “cheerful.” “There may,” it 
was added, “be some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that it must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread.” The following 
days brought intelligence-of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Alighur, and that was quickly 
followed by the announcement from Agra that a 
strong expedition hed been organised for the re- 
capture of the place. 

There was little, thorofore, that Lord Canning 
could do in the enrlier weeks of May to succour the 
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North-Western Provinces, and judged by the light of - 1887. 
the day no pressing necessity to incur, for that pur- May. 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
What little he could do with' safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the Lighty-fourth to 
Benares, and he suggested to General Lloyd, ot 
Dinapore; that he might, perhaps, send a company 
or two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
movements might save a few lives, and might give a 
general impression of action on our part, the import- 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 
to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He had 
written on the 19th to the Indian Minister in 
England, saying: “Towards this object the steps 
taken are as follows—The Madras Fusiliers are on 
their way, and will be here on the 21st or 22nd. A 
regiment has been sent for from Rangoon, and will 
arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three regi-- 
ments), will come round from Bombay as soon as 
they arrive from Persia, They are all on their 
way, Another regiment from Kurrachee is or- 
dered up the Indus to Ferdzpore, as a stand-by, if 
John Lawrence should want help. An officer gocs 
to-day to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward 
every soldier he can spare, I have asked for at least 
five hundred Europeans,-but will accept Malays in 
place of ov besides them. - The same officer carrics 
letters to Elgin and Ashbumham, begging that the 
regiments destined for China may be turned first to 
India... .. This is all that I can do at present to 
collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which, when a 
steamer is available, will take place.” And now, 
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+ before the end of the month, he learnt that the 


Madras. Fusiliers were in the river, Such was his 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he 
felt, however small they might be in proportion to 
his needs, that the tide was beginning to turn in his 
favour. After a fortnight of enforced inaction, there 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
was now beginning to hold palpably in his hands the 
means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European régiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for it 
would soon be noised abroad that the Englishewere 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh- 
tered brethren, and’ Rumour would be sure to mag- 
nify the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great; for the 
vessels which were working up the Hooghly were 
bringing not only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined 
regiment, in fine fighting order, but a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
Second Madras European Regiment was commanded 
by Colonel James George Neill. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu- 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of victories from 


*TI am aware that a contrary 
statement has been made, It 
been asserted that the Government 
took pains rather fo conceal than 
to make known the arrival of re- 
inforcements at Caloutta, Especial 
by disguising the names of the ves 
m which the troops were coming up 
the river. If the Adethea, for ox- 
ample, were coming up, she was 
telegraphed, it was sad, as the 
Sarah Sands, Assuming tho fact to 


‘be as stated, wo may readily under- 


has. stand tho object of the concealment, 


Tt might have been sound policy not 
to make known tho coming of the 
troops until they were landed and 
fit for service, If there had beon 
any combination for a rising, tho 
momen seized would probably havo 
been when it was known that our re- 
inforeements were at the Sandhends, 
But Tam assured, on the highest 
authority, that the story is not truc, 
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the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, when Neill, 
fresh from Crimean service,* found to his delight 
that he was to be appointed to command the regi- 
ment, iwith which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life. He had gone down to sec the 
regiment disembark, and he had written in his 
journal that they were “a very fine healthy body of 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ever seen.” 
This was on the 20th of April, and he little then knew 
how soon he would be called upon to test their 
efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks after- 
wards, news came that Upper*India was in a blaze, 
and the tidings were quickly followed by a summons 
for the regiment to take ship* for Bengal, ‘Then 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the lessons he 
had Icarnt in the Crimea,‘and the experience he had 
gained there; and he felt, to usc his own words, 
“fully equal to any extent of professional employ- 
ment or responsibility which could ever devolve upon 
him,” 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a short dis- 
tunce from the chicf town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
James Neill had entered the Indian service in his 
seventcenth year, and was, therefore, when sum- 
moned to take active part in the Sepoy War, a man 
of forty-seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty 
years’ standing, Of a strong physical constitution, 
of active athletic habits, he shrunk from no work, 
and he was overcome by no fatigue. There were 
few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage 
in the stirring cvents of such a campaign as was 

* Tle had beon Seeond-in-Command, under Su Robert Vivian, of the 
Anglo-Turkish Contingent, 
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opening out before him. He was a God-fearing 
Scotchman, with something in him of the old Cove. 
nanter type. He was gentle and tender as a woman, 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com- 
mander, of all under his charge, that he would have 
yielded his tent or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our race 
he-was as hard and as fiery as flint; and he was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in their manlfness. He knew, when he om- 
barked for Bengal, that there was stern work before 
him; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it was plain to 
those around him, that once in front of the enemy, he 
would smite them with an unspaving hand, and never 
cease from his work, until he should witness its full 
completion or be arrested by the stroke of death. 

On the 23rd of May, Colonel Neill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his regiment, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
the ocean, than to despateh them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country, Every 
possible provision, however} had been made and was 
still being made to push forward the reinforeements 
by ziver and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been purchased by Go- 
vernment; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country.* The river 


* A steady stream of reinforee- nares, Every horso and bullock that 
menis is now being poured into Bo. ean be bought on the road in engaged, 
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steamers were carrying their precious freighis of 
humanity, but too slowly for our needs, in that dry 
season, and the railway was to be brought into re- 
quisition to transport others to the scene of' action. 
Ti was by the latter route that the bulk of Neill’s 
regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
contribute by all means within his power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom, {specially was it to be 


looked for that all holding such authority as might’ 


enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps beleagured posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
work, But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, allsuch natural 
zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting, There was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their 
holy duty; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition, When the second party of a hun- 
dred men was to be despatched, stress of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform, or landing-stage, near which the train 


was waiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 


and the dawk establishments have 
been increased to the utmost, The 
mon wh go by horse-dawk reach 
Benares in five days; those by bul- 
lock in ten, The former conveyance 
can take only fiom eighteen to 
iwenty-four a day; ihe latter a hun- 
dred. Some are gous up by steamers, 
These will bo sixteen days on the 
jowmney.”—Lord Canning to Str IZ, 
Wheeler, May 26. MS. 

* T landed and saw tho Military 


Sceretary and the Deputy Quarter- 
master-Genoral, and made all anange- 
ment to start off the mon I had 
brought up by steamers 10 Benares, 
Tlowevor, next day thore was a 
change. Only a hundred and thirty 
men went up the country by steamer, 
and the rest I am stating off by the 
train.”—Private Letter of Col. Neill, 
The rail then only went as far as 


Raneegunge. 
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Government. But as the Fusiliers came alongside 
and were landing, in the darkness of the early night, 
without an effort of help from the railway people, 
the station-master cried out that they were late, and 
that the train would not wait for them a moment. 
Against this Neill remonstrated, but the official, 
growing more peremptory in his tone and insolent in 
his manner, threatened at once to start the train, 
Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that the 
Colonel might command his regiment, but that he 
did not command the railway, and that the train 
should be despatched without him, On this, Neill 
telling them that they were traitors and rebels, and 
that it was fortunate for them that he had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer and. 
stoker, and told them to stir at their peril. A few 
weeks later, in parts of the country more distant from 
the central authority, such traitors as these would, 
perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its ap- 
pointed time, with its precious burden of Fusiliers ; 
and the tidings of what Neill had done goon reached 
Lord Canning, It was not in the brave heart of the 
Governor-General to refuse its meed of admiration to 
such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a little 
startled in its proprieties, commended, after a timo, 
the Madras Colonel, whilst ‘at all the stations above, 
when the story was known, people said that the right 
man was on his way to help them, and looked eagerly 
for the coming succours, 


And never, in a season of trouble, was there a 
more timely arrival; for the lull of which I have 
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spoken now seemed to be af an end. As the month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro- 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion—plain that we were destined to see 
worse things than any we had yet witnessed—and 
that the whole strength of thé British nation must be 
put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
would die out, or be paralysed by the infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani- 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his colleagues. 
They now saw that it was necegsary to the salvation 
of the English power in India, not only that ow: 
people should be everywhere let loose upon the 
cnemy, but that they should be armed with excep- 
tional powers suited to, and justified by, the crisis, 
A reign of lawlessness hacl commenced; but for a 
while the avenging hand of the English Government 
had been restrained by the trammels of the written 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 
conflict, The English were few; their encmies were 
many. The many had appealed to the law of brute 
force; and the few were justified in accepting the 
challenge, The time for the observance of municipal 
formalities—of niceties of criminal procedurc—of pre- 
cise balancings of evidence and detailed fulness of 
vecord—had clearly now passed away. A terrible 
necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of the 
land. In the great death-struggle which had come 
upon us, the written law had been violated upon the 
one side, and it was now to be suspended upon the 
other. The sayage had arisen against us, and it had 
become our work to fight the savage with his own 


1867, 
May. 


1867, 
May. 
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weapons. So the law-makers stood up and shook 
themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On. 
the 80th of May, the Legislative Council passed an 
act which swept away the old time-honoured seats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion was disporting itself, 
and placed the power of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, his age, 
or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, 
who should rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, 
against the Queen or Government of the Kast Indies, 
or instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment, gave the Executive Government of any Presi- 
dency or Place power to proclaim any district as in a 
state of rebellion, and to issue a Commission forth- 
with for the trial of all persons charged with offences 
against the State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property—the Com- 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed were em- 
powered to hold a Court in any, part of the said dis- 
trict, and without the attendance or futwah of a law 
officer, or the assistance of assessors, to pass upon 
every person convicted before the Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “shall be final 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not be sub- 
ordinate to the Sudder Court.”* This gave immense 
power to individual Englishmen. But it armed only 
the civil authorities; so an order was passed by the 
Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 


* The Act, which received tho June, is given cntiro in tho ap. 
assent of the Governor-Gonoral, and pendix, ~ 
thus passed into law on the 8th of 


. 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military 1887. 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General M*v- 
Courts-Martial, either European or Native, or mixed, 

of not less than five members, and “to confirm and 

carry into effect, immediately or otherwise, any sen- 

tence of such Court-Martial.” 


With the new month came in further reinforce- June. 
ments from beyond the seas, and something like con- More rein. 
fidence was re-established in the Christian com. "me" 
munities of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper India, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 

The regiments released from service in the Persian 
Gulf, were’ now making their appearance on the 
banks of the Hooghly. The Sixty-fourth arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the Thirty-fifth 
came in from Moulmein. And then the kilted High- 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Persia, were 
scen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their bare knees—an unaccustomed sight 
to the natives of Bengal, imwhose eyes they appeared 
to be half women and half beasts. Others followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper country. At Rancegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dawk and. 
bullock-dawk to Benares; but the resources of the 
State were miserably inadequate to the necessities of 
the crisis, and prompt movement by land, therefore, 
on a large scale was wholly impossible. The journey 
to Benares could be accomplished in five days; but 
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it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only 
from eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus 
be forwarded by horsed carriages. By the 4th of 
June, it was computed that, by these means of con- 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
veached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12th, another batch of eighty-eight. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower means of 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it was calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a hundred men a day.* So, on the 
L0th of J ue, Lord Canning was able to write to Mr. 

Colvin, saying, “The “Europeans are still sent up 
steadily at the rate of a hundred and twenty men a 
day, and henceforward they will not be stopped 
either at Benares or Allahabad, but be passed on to 
Cawnpore. My object is to place at Sir Hugh 
Wheeler's disposal a force with which he can leave his 
entrenchments at Cawnpore, and show himself at 
Lucknow or elsewhere, He will best know where 
when the time atrives. To this end, I call upon you 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch southwards of « portion of 
the European foree which has marched upon Delhi.” 

It had not yet dawned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “made short work of” by the 
force that had come down from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over the country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the first 
assaults even of such an Finglish army as Anson was 
gathering up and equipping for service. What that 
force was, and what its efforts, I have now to relate. 


* Mr, Cecil Beadon to Lord Canning, May 26.—2£8, Correspondence, 
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CHAPTER V. 


GLINBRAL ANSON AT UMBALLAI—PIRST MOVEMENT OF TROOPS—THE MILI- 
TARY DERALIMUNTIS—DIFFICULLY OF MOVIMENT—THE PANIC ON THD 
TEILLS ATUL SIkGE-TRAIN—RDMONSTRANQES AGAINST DILAY—VIEWS OF 
LORD CANNING AND SIR JOHN LAWRINOCE—GOOD WORK OF THY CIVILIANS 
——CONDUOT OF THE SIKII CHINYS—TUB MARCH TO KURNAUL—DEATI OF 
GENERAL ANSON-——SUGCESSION OF SIR worn? BARNARD, 


Disquirrep by reports of the uneasy nervous state May 12. 
of the Regiments at Head-Quarters, but little appre- eed 
hending the approach of any gigantic danger, General : 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Sim- 
lah, when, on the 12th of May, young Barnard rode 
in from Umballah bearing a Ictter from his father, 

Jt informed the Commander-in-Chief that a strange 
incoherent telegraphic message had been received at 
the latter place from Delhi, But it was plain that 
the Meerut Sepoys had revolted. An hour after- 
wards, another message was brought to Anson, con- 
firming the first tidings of revolt, Confused though 
it was, it indicated still more clearly than its prede- 
cessor, that the Native Cavalry prisoners at Mecrut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence had 
joined the Delhi mutincers, and that there had been 
at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

* The first telegram, as given ina All the bungalows are on flre—burn- 


Jetter from Anson to Lord Canning, ing down by the Scpoys of Meaut, 
yan thus: “We must leave office. They came m this morning, We ac 
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When this intelligence reached the Commander- 
in-Chief, he did not at once take in its full signi- 
ficance ; nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience—the Head-quarter’s Staff, by whom he 
was surrounded—perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Delhi and the lives of 
all the Europeans were at the mercy of the insur- 
gents; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the white troops that could be despatched 
from the Hills, 1o succour our imperilled people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an. 
Aide-de-camp to Kussowlee, on that day, with orders 
for the Seventy-fifth Foot to march to Umballah ;* 
and, at the same ctime, the Company’s European 
yegiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo were directed to 
hold themselves in readincss to march at a moment’s 
notice, But he did not put himself in motion. THe 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable he should “at once proceed down to Um- 
ballah.” He had scarecly despatched this letter, 
when a third telegraphic message was received, from 
which he learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Next morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 


off, Mr. CG, Todd is dead, I think, 
Tle wont out this morning, and has 
uot yet retumed. We learnt that 
nino Taropeans aro killed.” ‘This 
was received at three Pat, The se- 
cond message, received at four, said: 
“Cantonmonts in a state of siege. 
Mutinecrs fiom Meerut—Third Light 
Cayalry—numbers not known—said 
to be a hundred and fifty men. 
Cut off communication with Meerut. 
Taken possession of the Bridge of 


Boats. Vilty-fourth Native Infantry 
sent against them, but would uot act. 
Several officers killed and wounded. 
City ina state of considerable oxcite- 
ment, ‘Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet. Tnformation will be for- 
warded.” 

* Captain Barnard had, on his 
way to Simlah, warned the Sovonty- 
fifth to he ready to march on tie 
arrival of orders from Head-Quar- 
ters, 
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own movements would depend upon the information 
he received. But he was beginning to discern more 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or- 
deved the two Fusilier Regiments to move down 
to Umballah,* and the Sirmoor battalion} to proceed 
from Dhera to Meerut. From the first he appears 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time in 
taking measures to secure ouw other great military 
store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “I have sent express” he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 18th, “to desire that the Fort at 
Ferozpore may be secured by the Sixty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govindghur by the Lighty-first. 
Two companies of the Eighth from Jullundhur to 
Phillour.” The importance of securing the latter 
place could scarcely, indeed, be over-estimated.t 
How it was accomplished by the authorities of the 
Punjab will horeafter be told. In this place it need 
only be recorded that thenee was it that the sicge- 
train was to be drawn which was to open the way for 
our re-entrance into Delhi, or to perform any other 


# Major G. O. Jacob, of tho First 
European Regiment, who happened 
to be at Simlah, rode down to Dug- 
shai during the night, and warned 
the regimont carly in the morning. 

+ A corps of brave-nand faithful 
Goorkahs, whose good services will 
bo hereafter detailed. 

it Mr. Cave-Browne says, “A ve- 
port did float nbout the Punjab, the 
trath of which we have never heard 
denied, that one member of the Sta 
suggested that all European troops 


should concentrate on Phillowr, and, 
taking boat down the Sutlej, make 
for England as fast as possible; 
another, however—one who, alas! 
fell among the carliest victims of tha 
Jebellion—suggested thaf the Phil- 
Jour fort, with its large magazine, 
might be made available for a very 
different purpose. Ilenco the idea 
of a siege-train.” This last was 
Colonel Chester, Adjutant-Genoral 
of the Army. 
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service that circumstances might demand from it in 
the operations to be now undertaken. An Artillery 
officer was despatched thither with all speed to make 
the necessary arrangements ;* and the Goorkah Regi- 
ment, known as the Nusscree Battalion, and then be- 
lieved to be loyal to the core, was ordered down from 
Jutogh, near Simlah, to form, with a detachment of 
the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, an escort for the train 
from Phillour to Umballah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have 
done; but as it was an important, though an obvious 
movement, and tended much to our subsequent 
success; it should be held in remembrance by all 
who say that in this,conjuncture Anson did less.f 
Before the day was spent, the Commander-in-Chief 
had made up his mind that he must quit Simlah, 
“JT am just off for Umballah,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning, at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. 
... “This is a most disastrous business,” he added, 
“and it is not possible to see what will be the result, 
They say the King of Delhi is at the bottom of it. 
I doubt it; but 1 have no doubt that he has taken 
advantage of the opporjunity, and is assisting the 
insurgents, . . . If the mutineers, having possession 
of the city, make their stand behind the walls, we 
shall want a good force and artillery, This must be 
collected at Kurnaul, as it would not be wise, I 
think, to divide the force wé shall have and send part 
from Meerut on the opposite side of the river. But 
I hope to hear something which will enable me to 


* Captain Worthington, who was 
on sick-leaye at Simlah at tho time. 

+ The author of the “ History of 
the Sige of Delhi” says: “On tho 
LOth Sir John Lawrence telegraphed 
to Jullundhur to secure the Fort of 
Phillowr, vo marches to the south, 


and commanding the bridge over the 
Sutlej, it contained the only maga- 
zine that could now furnish us with 
a siogo-train, &e. &,” But it is 
elear that General Anson had sent 
instractious to this efleot three days 
hefore, 
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decide what is best to be done when I get to Um- 
ballah.” 

He reached that place on the morning of the 13th, 
and many sinister reports met him there. It was 
plain that the Native regiments in the Punjab were 
in a state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, there- 
fore, that he could not expect immediate assistance 
from that province. “ We are terribly short of 
artillery ammunition,” he wrote. “ The two com- 
panies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from Lahore 
and Loodhianah cannot, of course, now be given, and 
wo have no means of using the Siege-train. All the 
Eurgpean troops within reach" will be here on the 
17th. If we move upon Delhi, I think it must be 
from Kurnaul. It is extraordinary how little we 
know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country—nothing whatever from Agra, Cannpore, 
Oudh, &e." On the following day, he wrote again 
to Lord Canning, saying: “I have been doing my 
best to organise the Force here, ready for a move; 
but tents and carriages are not ready, and they are 
indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, 
which we are expecting from Phillour. I hope we 
shall be in a state to move shortly, if required. But 
we have no heavy guns for Delhi, if we are to attack 
the mutineers there. We must not fritter away or 
sacrifice the Turopeans we have, unless for some 
great necessity.” , 


1867, 
May 1b. 


Many troubles and perplexities then beset him. It ‘the Um- 


has been already shown that the Native Regiments at 
Umballah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, 
kept only from bursting into a blaze by the con- 
tiguity of European troops.* The incendiary work, 


* Ante, book iii, chapter v. 
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which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
Commander-in-Chief and the General of Division, 
had by this time explained itself. It was clear that 
the Sepoys were ripe for revolt. With the strong 
European force now gathered at Umballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an hour, 
To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Native Regiments at 
Umballah before advancing upon Delhi; and he im- 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegraph and 
by post from Rawul-Rindee, but the Commander-in- 
Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It seemed to 
be an easy escape out of some difficulties which beset 
his position at Umballah. He had the wolf by the 
ears, He could not with safety carry the regiments 
with him, and he could not leave them behind. But 
he was met with remonstrances from officers on the 
spot, who protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys which could not honourably be broken, 
though in truth the Sepoys themselves had practically 
violated the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against 
themselves. It was, however, resolved to appeal only 
to their good feelings, and so they were left with arms 
in their hands to use them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forbearance,t 

#* Seo Punjab Report of May 26, Tt was in vain tinged per contra that 
1858; “he Chick Commisstoner ithe compact had been no sooner 
conceived that the first step wasto made than it was broken by the 
disarm these regiments, whom it was Sepoys themselves, ‘here was not, 
equally dangerous cither to leave at indecd, the shadaw of a rensonable 


mballah or 10 take to Delhi, This hope that these men would prove 
course the Chief Commissionor lost faithful.” 
no time in wing, but when the + It should not bo omitted alto- 
Commander-in-Chief took the matter gether from the nariative that on 
in hand, the local military authorities ro 19th the Commander-in-Chief 
pointed out that they had pledged issued anothor addvess to the Native 
hemselyes notto disarm the Sepoys, Army, in the shape of a General 
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Another source of anxiety was this. Before the 1597, 
week had passed, news came to Uimballah that the, Mw. 
Matiny of the » 


Goorkahs of the Nusserce Battalion, from no sympathy Mussureo 

with the regular army, but fom some personal causes Ballslion. 

of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when theix 

services were wanted, had refused to march to Phillom, 

had plundered the Commander-in-Chief’s baggage, 

and throatened to attack Simlah, Then there came Tho pio on 
«7, tho Iiills, 

a groat cry of terror from the pleasant places which 

Anson had just quitted, and in which, only a fow days 

before, the voice of joy and gladness had been reso- 

nant ina hundred happy homes Jt was the season 

when our, English ladies, some with their husbands, 

some without them, wore escaping*{rom the hot winds 

of the Northen Provinces and disporting themsclyes, 

in all. the flush of renovated health and strength and 

new-born clasticity, under the cheering influence of 

the mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayahs. 

It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 

as a happy cireumstance that so many of our country- 

women were away from the military cantonments, in 

which mutiny and murder had so hideously displayed 

themsclyos; but whon it was known that these joyous 

playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 

and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 


Ordor, in which, aflor advorting to as avlomnly ho pledges his word and 


the gonoral uneasiness of tho Sopoys 
aud to his formor offorts to allay it, 
he said: “ ILis Uxcelloney has detor- 
wnined thot tho new riflo-carlridgo, 
and ovory new ea tridgo, shall be dis- 
continued, and that in future balled 
ammuutition shall be made up by cach 
repimont for ila own uso by a Dropar 
eatublishmont anterlained for this 
purposs. ‘Lho Commundor-in-Chicf 
solemnly assures the Army that no 
interferonce with their castes or re- 
ligions wos over contemplaled, and 


honour that nono shall over be oxar- 
oised. 10 unnowncos this to tho 
Nativo Army in tho full confldonce 
that all will now porform their duty 
froe from anxioly and care, and bo 
proparod to stand and shed tho last 
drop of their blood, as they have 
formorly dono, by tho side ‘of tho 
British ‘troops, and in defence of tho 
country.” Such words i sengon 
might bo good, but tho season had 
Jong sings passed, 
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people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to 
protect them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, 
which needed but little to aggravate it into a great 
panic. When, therefore, tidings came that the Nus- 
seree battalion, at a distance of some three or four 
miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, there was 
general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi- 
cers and their families at Jutogh had been murdered, 
and that the Goorkahs were marching on Simlah intent 
on slaughter and spoliation, Then, for the greater 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitterness 
of death. The agony of terror swept our English 
families out of thei: holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction; and in wild confusion 
men, women, and “children streamed down towards 
the plains, or huddled together at the point esteemed 
to be best capable of defence.* Never, at any time 
or in any place, have the consummate gallantry of 
Englishmen and the heroic endurance of English- 
women been more nobly—more beautifully—mani- 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy, of 
which I am writing. But the incidents of those two 
days on the Hills are not to be regarded with na- 
tional pride. The strong instinct of sclf-preservation 
was dominant over all. Men forgot their manhood 
in what seemed to be a struggle for life;} and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little 
children clinging to them, should have abandoned 
themselves uncontrolledly to their fears. 


% This wasthe Bank. Sce Cave. } Mr, Cave-Browno describes 
Browne’s “Punjab and Delhi in “ladies toiling along on foot, vainly 
1857,” which contains an animated trying to porsunde, ontreat, threnten 
account of the two days’ panic on the bearers to hurry on with their 
the Tlills. ‘The writer says that ab jompans, on which wore their help- 
tho Bank were congregated some less children, whilo men were ont- 
four hundred of our Christian people, bidding each other, and owtdidding 
“of whom above a hundred were Jadies, to secure bearors for their 


able-bodied mon,” baggago.”? 
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1857, 


But ‘the pani¢ was a groundless panic. ‘The Nus- mt 
ay. 


seree ‘battalion, though grossly insubordinate, was 
not intent on the murder of our people. The Goor- 
kahs had grievances, real or supposed, to be redvessed, 
and when certain concessions had becn made to thom, 
they returned’ to their ‘allegiance, and afterwards be- 
came good soldicrs.* And not without sone feelbiz 
of shame: ow people wdnt back to their deserted 
homes! aud found everything just ax it had been 
left. Those, whose excited imaginations had secon 
blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling places to seo ‘with their fleshly oyes the 
unfinished letter on the desk ahd the embroidery on 
the work«table: undisturbed by, marauding hands, 
Evon the: trinkets of the ladics were'as if they'had 
never: been out of the'safest custody. But confidence, 
which is ever “a plant of slow ‘growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down; and it was'long 
befork our English families ot the hill-stations ‘re- 
edvered the serenity thoy had lost. LEvery officer fit 
for service was called to join his regiment, and the 
European soldiery were too much needed in the field 
to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender. congregation of women and children on the 
slopes of the great hills.f ; tes 

The Commandus-in-Chief had, indeed, other things Propmration 
to consider’ than these social alarms. ‘Tho defection sf tie Sieze 
of: the Nussereo battalion vas a source of perplexity 

TL is said thal ono of their out of Sinflah, Nx. Moyne, tho Chaps 
pritoipal causes of complaint was! Inin, infarniedt! him that thé station 


tho fact that thoy had heon prdored was in great Ann, er fiom the number 
to march down ‘to tho plains, and of *badmashes” in the Bazeara, and 


‘thal novarrangemonts had been mado: 
for (he profestion af their families in 
iheh: Sie “Thoy werd! also itt 
wryearg of pays. a): ha , 
f Mr. ave-Browno relates that as 
Lie Commiindotin-Chief sas riding 
VOL, IL L 


asked tliat some Buvopraus might be 
seul up for its protectiqn, | ‘The 
Genoral snid’‘that he could not spare 
any. “What, then, are the Indies to 
dof? asked tho Chaplain. “ Lho 
beat they oan,” (vas tho iinswers " 
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1867, upon other grounds, as it was hard to say how the 
May siege train could be escorted safely to Umballah, It 
was of the highest importance, at this time, that the 
European troops should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. It was 
the sultricst season of the year, and cholera was 
already threatening our camp. The regiment of 
hardy Goorkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work; and 
now their services were lost to us for a while, There 
was nothing, therefore, left but a resort to Hindos- 
tanee troops of doubtful fidelity, or to a contingont 
force supplied by a® friendly Native chief. Mean- 
while there was great activity in the magazine of 
Phillour. Day and night our troops, under Licu- 
tenant Griffith, Commissary of Ordnance, toiled on 
incessantly to prepare the siege train and to supply 
ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. A 
day, even an hour, Jost, might have been fatal; for 
the Sutlej was rising, and the bridge of boats, by 
which the Train was to cross the river, might have 
been swept away before our preparations were com- 

plete. 
the Depart But there were worsd perplexities even than these. 
nents, The elaborate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to be a burden and au encum- 
brance. The Chiefs of all the Staft-departments 
of the Army were at his elbow, They were necessarily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved 
ability and extensive knowledge; and it was right that 
he should consult them. But Departments are ever 
slow to move—ever encumbered with a sense of 
responsibility, which presses upon them with the 
destructive force of paralysis. These Indian Military 
Departments were the best possible Departments in 
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time of peace, They had immense masses of corre- 
spondence written up and endorsed with the most 
praiseworthy punctuality ond precision, They were 
always prepared with a precedent; always ready to 
check an irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous 
public servant not moving in the strictest prooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to 
suppress what they regarded as the superfluous acti- 
vities of individual men; and individual men never 
did great things until they got fairly out of the reach 
of the Departments. They were nominally War 
Departments. ‘There would have been no need of 
such Departments if war had béen abolished from off 
the face of the land. But it was the speciality of 
these War Departments that they were never pre- 
pared for war, Surrounded as we were, within and 
without, with hostile populations, and living in a 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, 
we yet were fully prepared for almost anything in 
the world but fighting, Without long delay we could 
place ourselves in neither a defensive nor an offen- 
sive attitude, We could “stand fast” as well as any 
nation in the world, but there was never my facility 
of moving, As soon as ever there came a necessily 
for action, it was formd that action was impossible, 
The Adjutant General, the Quuwtcrimasicr-General, 
the Commissary-Genoral, the Chief of the Army 
Medical Department, cach*had his own special reason 
to give why the “thing” was “impossible.” No 
ammunition—no carriages—no hospital stores—zio 
doolies for the sick and wounded, ach head of a 
Department, indecd, had his own particular protest 
to fling in the face of the Commander-in-Chief 
Nunquam paratus was his motto. It was the custom. 
of Departments, It was the rule of the Service, No 
: u2 


1857, 
May, 


1887, 
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one was at all ashamedzof it. It had come down by 
official inheritance from one to the other, and: the 
Chicf of the Department merely walked in the plea- 
sant paths which, years before, as a Depuiy Assistant, 
he had trodden under somo defunct Chief of pious 
memory. In a word, it was the system. Every now 
and then, some seer like Henry Lawrencs rose up to 
protest against it, And whon, in the plain languaga 
of common! sense, thetruth was: laid bare: to the 
public, some cried; “ How true!” but the many smiled 
incredulonsly,: and denotiiced the writer as an 
alarmist. And so General Anson, having found 
things in that normal state of wupreparednéss in 
which his predecessors had delighted, had followed 
intheir footsteps, nothing doubting, wntil suddenly 
brought face to face with a dive:necessity, ho found 
that everything was in its wrong place,’ The storm- 
signals were up; bit the life-boat was in the churoh» 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the 
church.* helo ' pt ora dtd og an 
- Itvwas not strange, therefore, that Anson: felt ‘ip 
would not be prudent, with!tho means then at his 
disposal, .to riski ‘ans enterprisé ‘on Delhi’ oi Tt 
betomes: now a matter for your consideration,” he 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence'on the 17th, “whethor 
it would be prudent to'risk the small European 
force we have here in an enterprise on Delhi T 
think not: (It is wholly,:tn my opinion, insufiviont 
for the purpose. The walls could; of course, be 
1 


wh 1 { ft 

* On the 18th of May General ammunition, and their waggons ab 
Banatd wrote from Umballah, say- Loodinnah—sevon days? off | ‘Com. 
ings {And now that they,[the Hu. ' missqtint without sufficient trangpoit 
ropean regiments] aro collected, at hand, ‘This is the bonsted Indian 
pie oe — arian, Aimy, ae this is tlie re with. 
ho, magn lave, vob twenly rounds whish dhe olviiayg would, jive, ys 
subee. hve troops of Tors Arik A lo I Rie Golan Algo Vole 
leis, twelva gens; but Ao reserve | quoted inthe toxt, page 16d, (« ! 

SAT 
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battered down, with heavy guns. The entrance 
might be opened, and little resistance offered. But 


so fowemen.in a great city, with such narrow ” 


strects,!and an immense arméd population, who 
knew every turn and corner of them, would, it 
appears to me, be in a vory dangerous position, and 
if gix or seven hundred were disabled, shat avould 
vemain? Could,we hold it with the whole country 
around! against us? Could we cither stay in or out 
of it? My own vicw of the state of things now is, 
that by carefully collecting our resources, having got 
nid, of the bad materials which we cannot trust, and 
having supplied their places with others of a better 
sort; it would not be very long before we could prox 
ceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direc- 
tion we might please. /Youn telegraphic messago in- 
forming nc of the measuyes which you have taken to 
raise fresh. troops confirms me in this opinion. I must 
add, also, that this; is now the opinion of; all here 
whom I have consulted upon it—the Major-General 
and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quarter-muster- 
General, and ‘Commissary-General. The latter: has, 
however, offered a posilive impediment to it, in! the 
impossibility of providing what would be necessary 
for such an, advance under from sixteen, to twenty 
days. I thought ,it conld have >heon dono in Jess; 
but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomsop, 
Indeed, dt is very jittle more than forty-eight hours 
sinca I,came here, and every turn produces some- 
thing which may alter a previous opinion.”* 
1 J 


* The viows of Genoral Ausdn ab 
this dimo arc thus stated in pn uns 
aang memoir by Colonel Baird 
Smith, from which other quotations 
will bo made: “Tt is gonoially un. 
derstood that the cose which. 
commonded itself most to his mind 


hy 
was ono strongly opposed to tho 
popular instinct at the moment, Reo- 
oognising, as all gonvoraant with 
mililary alhirs could not fil to do, 
tha) ettaiegically considered! to posi+ 
tion of anvank force at Delhi must 
bo, if not utterly fated, yet of extrema 


1857. 
May. 


1857, 

May. 
Corespond- 
ence with 
Lord Can- 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration, Let 
Adjutants-General, and Quarter-masters-General, and 
Commissaries-Gencral suggest what dificultics they 
might, there were other powors, to North and South, 
in whose sight all delay, in such o crisis, was an 
offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Caloutta, and Sir John Lawrence, froin the Punjab, 
flashed to the Ilead Quarters of the Army omphatic 
messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, with such 
force as he could gather; and followed up thicir 
eager telegrams with letters scarcely less cager. ‘The 
Governor-General, to,whom Anson had not commu- 
nicated the views which he had expressed in thfe pre- 
ceding Iotter to the Chicf Commissioner of tho Puv- 
jab, was overjoyed by the thought that there was so 
much activity at Head-Quarters. Uneouraged hy 
the earlier letters of the Military Chief, and still ore 
by a message he had received from My. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good news “with intonse plev- 
sure,” “For,” he added, “I doubted whether you 
would be able to collect so strong a body of troops 
in the time. I cannot doubt that it will now prove 
amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you for 
enabling me to feel confident on this point. An un- 
successful demonstration against Delhi, or even my 
appearance of delay in proceeding to act, when once 
our foree is on the spot, would have a most injurious 
effect—I mean in Bengal generally. Ivory station 


danger, he is belicved to havo advo- 
cated the withdrawal of the small 
anid isolated detachments on the 
Doab, and the concentration of the 
whole available British force between 
the Sutle} and the Jumna, thoie to 
await the mrival of reinforcements 
hy the line of the Indus, and, while 


pormitting tho fro of rovalt to burn 
ag fiaeely as it might within (he 
lnnits indicated, to cheok its spread 
beyond them on tho norllavard, anid 
ullumately to proceed lo quench it 
with means that would make the 
jssua ontain.”’—Uupublished Aemoir 
by Colonel Buird Siith, MS. 
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and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and any- 1887, 
thing in the nature of a chock would give confidence 
to the disaffected reginents, which might lead to 
something worse than the horrors of Delhi, Allahabad, 
Benares, Oudh (except Lucknow, which T believe to 

bv safe), and a host of places of less importance where 
Native troops are alone, will continue to he a source 

of much anxiety until Delhi is disposed of. Tt is for 

this that I have tclegraphed to you to make as short 

work as possible of the rebels, who have cooped then- 

selves up there, and whom you cannot crush too re- 
morselessly. I should rejoice to hear that there had. 

beens no holding our men, aifd that the vengeance 

had. been. terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gra- Conespond. 
titude to Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer $42 wilh Si 
the scene of action, and in closer communication with renee. 
the Commander-in-Chief, knowing better what were 
the prevailing counsels at Head Quarters, was urgent 
in his remonstrances against delay. Ife knew the 
tomper of the people well; and nothing was clearer 
to the eyo of his expovicnce than that, in the con-" 
juncture which had arisen, it was necessary above all 
things to maintain an appearence of successful ac. 
tivity. Any semblance of parnlysis at such a time 
musi, he knew, be falal to us, Abt such periods the 
Natives of India wait and watch, Ti is in conformity 
with the genius of a people, equally timid and. super- 
stitious, to be worshippers of success, John Law- 
rence knew well that if ab any time the English in 
Tndia should betray symptoms of irresolution. in the 
face of danger, thousands aud tens of thousands, 
belioving that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then vise against their 
masters, But we had reached an epoch in the 


1857, 
May. 
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Tlistory of our great Indian Empire at which the 
impression of our coming fall was stronger than it 
had ever been before, and there were those who, on 
the first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed exultingly to the beginning of the end, It 
wvas not a time, indeed, to enleulate military incans 
and resources, or to regard stratogical printiples in 
the conduat of our armies; but simply to move and 
strike—to move somewhere and to strike some ona, 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous 
action that the counsels of John Lawrence evor 
pointed—not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dictated to the Military Chicf. “TI do not myself,” 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, “think that 
the country anywhere is against us—certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Delhi. I served 
for nearly thirtcen years in Delhi, and know the 
people well, My belief is, that with good mannge- 
ment on the part of the Civil dflicers, it would open 
its gates on the approach of our troops, It seems 
ineredible to conccive that the mutinoct’s can hold 
and defend it, ' Still, I admit that on military prin- 
ciples, in the present state of affnixs, it may not bo 
expddient: to advance on Delhi; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is prepared to act, which it can only 
bei when set''frec, Once relicve Meerut, and give 
confidence to the cotintry, no difficulty regarding 
carriage can: occur: By good arrangements the 
owners will come forward, but in any case it can be 
collécted. ’ Fom Meernt yourwill be: able to form 
sound judgment on the course to be followed. ' If 
the country lower down be disturbed, and the Sepoys 
have mutinied,'! conceive it would be a paramount 
duty to march that way, relievé each Place, and idis« 
arm or destroy the mutincers, If, on the other 
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hand, all wore safe, lit would be a qnestion whether 
you' should consolidate your resources there, or 
march on Delhi, I think it! must be allowed that 
otir European troops are not placed at this or that 
station simply to hold it, bué to bo ready to move 
wherever they may be required. Salubrious and 
centridal points for their location were solected ; bit 
soilong as wo maintain ow prestige: and keep the 
country quiet, it cannot signify how many canion- 
ments we abandon, But this we cannot do, if we 
allow two or threo Native corps to checkmate lage 
bodies of Kuropeans. It will then be a mero ques- 
tion ef time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the 
Native troops must dostroy us. We are doing all 
wo can to strengthen ourselves, and to roinforco you, 
cither by direct or indirect means.* :But can your 
Excellency suppose for one moment that the Inregu- 
lat troops ‘vill remain staunch, if they sce our Euro- 
pean soldicrs cooped up in theit cantonments, tunely 
awaiting the progress of evonts. Your Iixcellenoy 
remarks that we must carefully collect our resources ; 
but what are ‘these resources, but or Muropenn 
soldiers, ow guns, and our matériel: these are all 
ready at hand, and only require do be handled wisely 
and vigorously to produce great results, We have 
money also; and the control of tha country, But it 
disaffection spread, insurrection will follow, and we 
shall then neithor be able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “Pray,” he continued, “ only 
reflect on the whole history of India.: Whore have 
we {giled, when we acted vigoronsly ? Where have 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, with twelve hundred, fought at Plassey in 
‘ toa 3 ' 

it is fo be iuloiiop, ns roforing lo the nae taken in th 
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opposition to the advice of his leading officers, beat 
forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
son retreated from the Chumbul, and before -he 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and pavtiully 
annihilated, Look at the Caubul catastrophe It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action, 
The Irregulars of the Army, the Kuzzilbashes, in 
short our friends, of whom we had many, only left 
us when they found we were not truc to ourselves, 
How can it be supposed that strangers and merce- 
navies will sacrifice everything for us? There is 
point up to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always ‘been cventually successful and 
that we are good masters; but go beyond this point, 
and every man will look to his immediate benefit, 
his present safety. The Punjab Irregulars ave mareh- 
ing down in the highest spirits, proud to be trusted, 
and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops—ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
the Europeans. But if, on their arrival, they find 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin 
to think that the game'is up. Recollect that all this 
time, while we are halting, the emissaries of tho 
mutineers. ave writing to, and visiting, every canton- 
ment. . . . I cannot comprehend what the Conunis- 
sariat can mean by requiring from sixteen to taventy 
days to procure provisions. I am persuaded that all 
you can require to take ‘with you must be pro- 
curable in two or three, We have had an oxtra- 
ordinary good harvest, and supplics must be abuu- 
dant between Umballah and Meernt. ‘The greater 
portion of the country is well cultivated, We are 
sending our troops in every direction without difi- 
culty, through tracts which are comparatively desert, 
Our true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Puttecala, 
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and Rajah of Jheend, and the country generally, for 
they have shown evidence of being on our side, but 
utterly to distrust the regtlur Sepoys, I would spare 
no expense to carry every European soldicr—at any 
rate, to carry every other one, By alternately march- 
ing and viding, their strength and spirits will he 
maintained, We are pushing on the Guides, the 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Punjab regi- 
ments of Infantry, from differont parts of the Punjab, 
in this way. If there is any officer in the Punjab 
whom your Iixcellency would wish to have at your 
side, pray don’t hesitate to apply for him. There is a 
yourg officer now at Head Quarters, who, though 
young in years, has seen much, service, and proved 
himself an excellent soldier, I allude to Captain 
Norman, of tho Adjutant-Geneval’s office. Sir Colin 


Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment; 


and when he left Peshawur it was considered a 
public loss,” 

Of the execeding force and cogency of this no 
doubt can be entertained, It was the right language 
for the crisis—rough, ready, and straight to the 
point The great Punjab Commissioner, with his 
loins girt about, enger for the encomnter, impatient 
to strike, was not in & mood to make geutle allow- 
ances or to weigh nice phrases of courteous discourse, 
‘But, in what he wrote, he intended to convey no re- 
proaches to the Military Chief Ts was simply the 
invepressiblo enthusiasm of a nature, impationt of 
departinental dallyings and regulation restraints, and 
in its own utter freedom from all fear of responsi- 
bility not quite tolerant of the weakness of those who, 
held back by a fear of failure, shrink from cncoun- 
tering horoic risks, It was not that ho mistrusted 
the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the cum- 
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brous machinery of the Iicad-Quarters Departments, 
which never had been found ripe for sudden action-— 
never had improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created— 
though, in truth, he could not seo that in the ma- 
chinery itself there was anything to unlit it for 
prompt action, “TI should greatly regret,” he wrote 
two days afterwards, “if any message or letter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written wamly 
dnd strongly'in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was the true policy, ITowever 
much we may be! taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of prompt action, The coftniry 
is almost sure to be, with us, if it were only that we 
save them from trouble; and this will more espe- 
cially be the case in'an affair like the present, whon 
we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can haye no sympathy.” The 
Commissariat, in such a case, is ever the chief 
stumbling-block; andthe impediments thrown up 
ave those of which military men take tho most, and 
civilians the least, account. Ahson was told at Um- 
ballahithat they were insuperable. But John Law. 
rence, at'Rawul-Pindee, could not recognise thie force 
of the obstructive argument. “I: cannot compre- 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much! supplics. To carry so much food 
with the troops ig to encumber the column and waste 
our money.: To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies! should be taken, bué no move, 
My belicf is, that ten thousand troops might march 
all over tho North-West, and, provided they paid for 
what they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies would be experienced.” I+ is plain; too, that at 
this tinie the! Delhi difficulty’ was} in the Punjab, 
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held to be a light one, for Lawrence added: “I still 1887, 
think that no real resistance at Delhi will be at 
tempted; but, of course, we must first got the Mewrut 

force in order, and, in moving against Delhi, go pre- 

pared to fight, My impression is, that, on the: ap- 
proach of our troops, ‘the mtutineers will either dis- 

perso, on the people of the city rise and open their 

gates. * y 

| Whether General Anson ever recognised tho fot Final avders 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of Clovuaienk: 
warfare must bow their necks to stern political neces- 

sity, is not very apparent ; but if he still maintained 

his opinions as a soldier, he kn®w well that it was his 

duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
suprome Civil power; and when he received an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Giovernor- 
General, he: prepared to march down npon Delhi, 
{Tivegret,” he avrote,to the Governor-General on the 

Q8rd of May, { that it has not been possible 1o move 

sooner wpon Delhi., The' force is so: small that it 

must not be fritterad wway, You say in your Talo 
graphic Message that Delhi must be recoverdd, “ut 

[tha operations] to be undertaken by a strong British 

foxce,’ ‘There is not this.in the country: We have 
oollected all within veach. I venture to say that not 

an hour hasbeen lost, and that the movduient of the 

troops from Uiballah will have been accomplished in 

a space of timo which was not considered possilylo.on 

my arrival here.” And he concluded his letter by 


t [ on H 
* Ton plevions lottor (May 21) own bannets, in, a good enuso, witht 
Lawrenéo had'witléh. Ab Delin’ Kuropéan fleets AP ihoir head} and 
the Scpoys havd muidered their offl, Muglish comades at thoir sido, they 
erg and taken ow guns, bub oven have seldom dono anytiing ; as mu. 
tered (ic tlid ue ala No ioe : Aineots ‘thoy oaimiot, light—thoy will 
er of them can face a noteinte bod urn, dastipy, and, massioro,, but nab 
of Emopemis Haply haaled or mt Hight.” els alana 
hones, ovon whon fighting undef our oie f+, Veh as ade 
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saying: “I should be glad to know whether you 
consider the Force with which I propose to attack 
Delhi sufficient—and, namely, ‘a strong British 
Foree.’” IIe had by this time clearly calculated hig 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
—and it was this, as detailed in a letter which he 
wrote to General Tewitt at Meerut: “The force Crom 
Umballah consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squadron 
of the Fourth Lancers, Hor Majesty’s Seventy-fitth 
Foot, First European Regiment, Second European 
Regiment, Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horse Artillery, ny are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first, . . 
Brigadier Jones the second brigade. Tour compaisics 
of the First Fusilecrs, one squadron of Ninth Lancers, 
two guns, Horse Artillery, were moved to Kurnaul 
on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the First Fusileers followed on the 21st. Her 
Majesty's Seventy-fifth Foot aud Sixtieth Regiment 
of Native Infantry marched on the 22nd. One 
squadron Ninth Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th, The above will be at Kurnaul on 
the 28th. The Second Nuropeans, third troop third 
brigade of Horse Artillery will probably follow on the 
26th, The whole will be at Kurnaul on the 80th, 
I propose then to advance with the column towards 
Delhi on the Ist, and be opposite to Baghput on the 
5th. At this place I should wish to be joined by the 
force from Meerut, To reach it four days may be cal- 
culated on,” “A small siege train,” he added, “has 
left Loodianah, and is expected here on the 26th. It 
will require eleven days to get it to Delhi. Tt may 
join us at Baghput on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force, I 
depend on your supplying ot least one hundred and 
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twenty Artillerymen to work it. You will bring, 
besides, according to statement received, two squad 
rons of Carabincors, hwing of the Sixticth Rifles, 
one light field battery, one troop of ILorse Artillery, 
and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course 
the non-commissioned European officers belonging to 
them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Umballah, Lord 
Canning was iclegraphing a message to him, through 
the Lieutenant-Govornor of Agra, announcing the re- 
inforcements which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that everything depended “upon disposing 
speedily of Delhi, and making @ terrible example, No 
amount of severity can be too great, I will support 
you in any degree of it.” There was nothing wncer- 
tain in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his cagerness to strike a sudden and a 
heavy blow at the enemy, very much under-rated the 
military difficultios with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile execu- 
tion of the impossible; for, on the 81st of May, ho 
telegraphed again to the Commander-if-Chief, saying: 
“T have heard to-day that you do not expect to be 
before Delhi till the 9th (June), In the mean time 
Cawnpore and Lucknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpore is passing 
into the hands of the rebels, It is of the utmost 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Cawnpore. 
But rapid action will do it. Your force of Artillery 
will enable you to dispose of Delhi with certainty. I 
therefore beg that you will detach one European Th- 
fontry Regiment and a small force of Buropean 
Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Alighur may be re- 
covered and Cawnpore relieved immediately. It is 
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impossible to overratg tho importance! of showing 
European troops between Delhi and Cawnpore, Luck. 
now and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

It is easy to conccive what would have been the 
perplexity’ in Genoral Anson's mind, if he had re- 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to be an enterprise beyond the reach of the 
slender means iat his disposal; but he was expected 
also to! operate in the country beyond, and in the 
stvaits of his weakness to display stvength on an ex. 
tensive;ficld of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi. For whilst,the Military Departmenta 
were protesting their fnability to move the Army, the 
Civilians ‘at Umballah—officially the Commissioner 
of the Cis:Sutlej States, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, of the district, individually Mr. George Barnes 
and Mr, Donglas Forsyth—were putting forth theiv 
strength, moving all the agents beneath them, and 
employing the influence, which theit position had 
given them among the people to accomplish promptly 
and effectually the great object, now to be ‘attained, 
Tt ttle mattered Af, at such & time, thie ordinary 
civil business were! tempavatily suspended: , Tt he- 
hoved, at su¢h ,a! moment, every man to, be inore' ox 
logs a soldier. ‘So the civil officers,'not only at Um- 
ballah, but all around it, ini the important country 
betoveen the Jumra aridithe Sutlej, went td work 
right manfully in aid of the military authorities; 
collected carts, collected cattle, collected coolies, and 
brought together and stored in Umballah large sup- 
plies of grain for the army.* And this, too, in:the 

* Mr Bornes, in his offical re, avogo in, the want of earringes, ‘Tho 
poit, lias r¢oprded thn, ‘Ad soo! Deputy-Commissaly General having 
IeChigh Hie We nutad hopemedl thowae ete dene ie Gier ae 
should ho made, n sudden: diflloulty thorities, were called upon to supply 
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1857. 


face of difficulties and impediments which would 
May, 


havo dismayed and obstructed less carnest workmen ; 
for ever, after the fashion of their kind, Natives of 
all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 
of events; from the capitalist to the coolic all shrunk 
alike from rendering active assistance to those whose 
power might be swept away in a day. 
There were other important services, 
time the civil officers rendered to their country; 
doing, indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the Jumna 
and the Sutloj were the greag chicfs of what were 
known as the “ Protected Sikh States,” Theso states, 
at the commencement of the century, we had rescued 
by our interference from the grasp of Runject Singh, 
and ever since the time when the Rajah of Putecalah 
placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe tho 
keys of his fort, and said that all he possessed was at 
tho service of the British Government, thoso chiofs, 
secure in the possession of their rights, had been true 
to the English alliance, They had survived the ruin 
of the old Sikh Empire, and were grateful 10 us for 
the protection which we had afforded and the inde- 
pendence which we had preserved, There are sea- 
sons in the lives of all nations, when fuith is weak and 
tomptation is strong, and, for a little space, the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, when the clquds of our first trouble were 
lowering over us, may have been beset with doubts 
and perplexities and fears of siding with the weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. 


which at this Proteoted 
Sikh Chiofs, 


the demand. At Umballah thore has flvo hundied caris, two thousand 


ever been a difficulty to furnish eatile 
of any kind, tho carts being of a ver 

inferior description; however, sich 
as they woo, they had 10 be pressed 
into sorvice, and in ihe course of a 
week, aflor tho ulmost exertions, 


VOL, , 


camels, and two thougnnd  aoolios 
were mndo over to the Commissariat 
Doparimont; thivtythousand mands 
of grain wero likowiso collected and 
stored for the Army in tho down of 
Umballah.” ¢ 
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The excellent tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
upon himself the responsibility of calling upon the 
Maharajah of Puteealah for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
his course manfully and consistently, never swerving 
from the straight path of his duty. The chicfs of 
Sheend and Nabha followed his example, and were 
equally true to the British alliance.* It was of the 
utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Umballah to Kurnaul shonld be kept open; for it 
was to the latter place—once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at tke time of which I am writing 
deserted and decayed—that the troops from Umballah 
were now marching; and there the fugitives from 
Delhi had mostly assembled, and something of an 
attempt had been made to re-establish the shattered 
edifice of British authority upon a fragment of the 
ruins of Delhit Above all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Mecrut, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those tio points. Happily for us, in 
this juncture the Newab of Kurnaul, a Mahomedan 


* 
Commissionor of Herozenoie, ‘Chins 


* Seo Mr. Banes’s report. Tho 
fhst object was to provide for the 
saloty of the Chand Trunk Road and 
ihe two stations of Thaneyur and 
Loodhianah, which were without re- 
liable hoops. I accordingly dncoted 
tho Rajah of Theend to yrocced to 
Kurnaul with ali his available force. 
The Mabmajah of Putccalah, at ™ 
request, sent a detachment of al 
arms, and theo guns, under his 
bother, to Thanesur on the Grand 
Tinnk Road between Umbaliah and 
Kwmaul. The Rajah of Nabha and 
the Newab of Malair Kotela woo 
requested to march with their men 
to Loodhianah, and the Rajah of Fu. 
yeodpore was desied to pings him- 
solf under the ordeis of the Deputy 


all pomts of the mam line of road 
were scoured, and tho Rajah of 
Sheend was also instincted to collect 
supplies and carriages for tho field 
force, to protest the sintion of Kur- 
naul, &e.” Ts should be added that 
Sir John Lawrenca had telegraphed 
on the 13th to “got iho Mahmajah 
of Pulecilak to send one regiment 
to ‘Chanesur aud another to Lond. 
hinnab.” The policy from tho frat 
was to tinst {he great Cis-Sullej 
Chiofs, Sve also note in the Ap- 
pendix. 

+ Brigadier Graves and Ma, Jo 
Bas, who had effected their escapo 
fiom Dethi, wore the reprosontalives 
of the mililary and civil muthotity. 
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nobleman and land-owner of large influence in tliat 
part of the country, threw the weight of his persounl 
power into the scales on our side* ‘This, doubtless, 
was great help to us; and when the dheond Rajah 
sent down his troops to Kurnail, the danger of a 
general vising of the mixed population of (hat part 
of the country had passed away. ‘The Contingent 
arrived on the night of the 18th, and on the following 
morning the first detachment of Europeans marched 
into the cantonment,} Mcanwhile, the Putccalah 
Rajah was occupying Thaneysur, on the great high 
road, between Umballah and Kurnaul, aud thus the 
communication between these two important points 
was fully secured, : 

At the distance of a few miles from tho station 
of Kurnaul lies the town of Paniput, a place fuinous 
in Indian annals; for there, on the neighbouring 
plain, had great armies contended, and thrice with 
tremendous carnage the destinics of India had beon 
decided on its hattle-ficlds, At this point the bulk 
of the Jheend Contingent was now posted, and as fresh 
detachments of the army from Umballah marched 
into Kumaul, the advanced guard pushed on to 
Paniput, where ib was presently joiued by tho rear 
companies of the Fusileers, two more squadrons of 
the Lancor regiment, and four guns, The Kuropewns, 
weakened though thoy were by the burning heats of 
May, were eager for the conflict, and already there 
had grown up amongst them thal intense hatred of the 


* My, Raikes states, in his Notes 
on, tho Revolt,” that When we had 
no military forco nen Kumaul, and 
all men watched anxiously tho con- 
duct of cach local chief, the Newab 
of Kuinaul went to Mr, Lo Bas and 
addvossed him to tho following effect, 
‘Sir, T havo sponta slcopless night 
in moditating on the stato of affairs ; 


T havo decided to throw in iny lob 
with yous, My swoid, my purse, 
and my, followers are at your thy. 


+ This advanced detachment cou- 
sisted of four companies of tho Tirst 
Fasileors, avo Horse Artillery guns, 
and asquadyon of tho Ninth Lancers, 
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Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, 
for even then they were beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 
With the last of the European Regiments General 
Anson left Umballah, on the 25th of May; and, on 


- the 26th, he was lying at Kurnaul, helpless and 


hopeless, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonics 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
day, Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farewell of his chief. Anson was all but 
gone; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
voice, articulated: “ Barnard, I leave you the com- 
mand. You will sa¥ how anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-byc.”* And another 
hour had not spent itself before General George 
Anson had passed beyond the reach of all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him with 
mental anxiety, which had increased the depressing 
influences of over-fatigue and exposure to the cli- 
mate in the most trying season of the year. He had 
evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and he was one of the first to be struck 
down by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He 
was a brave soldier and an honest gentleman; and 
another brave soldier and honest gentleman, whilst 
the corpse lay unburied in the next room, wrote a 
letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all cvents, came to 
this country with the prestige of recent service with 
him, that not an hour has been lost in getting the 


_* Detter of Sir IT, Barnard to one a.at, on the 27th; at 2.18 ho 
Sir Charles Yorke, May 27, 1867. breathed his last,” Cholera was tho 
“This,” he adds, “was at half-past immediate cause of his death, 
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small force now advanced as far as Paniput, and I 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get them 
up, on Delhi. The day I heard of the disaster nt 
Delhi—which at Umballah preceded any account 
from Meerut—I immediately despatched my son, who 
rode to Simlah during the night to warn the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and bring him down. TTe has him- 
self detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you would have 
taken a different view of his conduct, and not atiri- 
buted any want of cnergy to him, Whatever might 
have been accomplished by an immediate rush from 
Meevyut could not be expectod from Umballah, The 
European troops were all in the Mills, Nothing but 
three regiments of Native troops and some Ar tillery 
Luropcans were at the latter place; and when the 
Regiments on the Hills were assembled, the General 
was met by protesis against his advance by the 
leading Staff and Medical Officers of his Army. The 
Commissariat declared their utter inability to move 
the troops; the Medical men represented theirs to 
provide the requisite attendants and bearers, Sul 
matters went on, Troops were moved as fist og 
could be done, and arrangements made to meet the 
difficulty of bearers. Ammunition lad to be pro- 
cured from Phillour, for the men had not twenty 
rounds in their pouches, and none in store; and tho 
Artillery wero incflicient, as their reserve waggons 
werd all at Loodhianah, It is only this day that J 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umballah. I have determined (I say J, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hend me over 
the command when I arrived last night) not to wait 
for the siege-train.”* 
* Siy Tomy Barnard to Sir Jol Lawronco, May 27, 1857, MS. 
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Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief 
actors, just as the curtain had risen on the great 
drama of British action, With what success Anson 
might have played his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that 
alike in wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his 
colleagues in the Supreme Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived he took in the situation and measured 
the work to be done with an accuracy and precision 
which none beside, soldier or civilian, brought to bear 
upon the opening incidents of the War.* Little time 
was allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it ovgrwhelmed and destroyed him. 
But it would be unjust to estimate what he did, or 
what he was capable of doing, by the measuring-rod 
of those who, during that eventful fortnight, believed 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be accomplished by 
the prompt movement of a small and imperfectly 
equipped British force. It is not in cotemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We 
inust put aside all thought, indced, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first paroxysm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Army to do what then seemed to be easy, and found 
thatit was not done, Tow difficult it really was will 
presently appear. And though the result of a sudden 


* Sco the statements of the author 
of the “ Red Pamphlet :” “Tt was a 
common practice to snecr at General 
Anson as a more Tlorse Guards’ 
General, as ono who had gained his 
honoms at Newmarket. But it is 
nevertheless a fact that this Torso 
Guards’ General, by dint of applica- 
tion and poracveranoo, made himself 
so thoroughly a master of his profes- 
sion, that, when the mutiny broke 
out, he drew up a plan of operations, 
which his successor, a Crimean Ge- 
neral, carried out in all its details, 


rejecting as orudo and ridiculous tho 
suggestions sont up by tho collective 
wisdom of Caleutta.’ llistory may 
not unwillingly accept this; but 
when it is said that General “Anson, 
“whou bronght, in hoth the Coun- 
cils”—that is, the Txeoulive and 
Legislntivo Councils“ face to {nea 
wilh men who had mado legislation 
for India the sludy of then lives, 
distanced them all,” ono cannot hel 
being somewhat startled hy tho hold. 
ness of the assertion, 
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blow struck at Delhi might have been snecossfal, it 1887. 
is impossible, with our later knowledge of subsequent — May. 
events to guide us, not to belicve that in the snonth 

of May the risk of failure was greater thon tho fair 
prospect of success. And we may be sure that if 
Anson had fluig himself headlong upon the strong. 

hold of the enemy and failed, he would have heon 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorat 

of the first principles of war, 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these summing s 
initial delays and their causes may be accepted as aie Me 
sound and just. “The protracted delay,” he wrote, 

“hag been caused, as far as I can gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I Inst wrote, by 
waiting for the sicge-train, and*by want of carriage 
for the Europeans, As regards the sicge-train, 1 
belicve it to have been au unwise delay, We shall 
erush Delhi more easily, of course; but I do not 
believe that wo should have been exposed to any 
reverse for want of a sicge-train, and the time lost 
has cost us dear indeed. As to the carriage and 
Commissariat, it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say how far the delay was avoidable 
and blameable. It would have been madnogs to move 
a European force at this season with any deficiency 
of carriage (with cholera, too, amongst them), but I 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well sorvedl 
in this matter of carriage. Tvom many Ictters from 
Head. Quarters which have been before me, I am 
satisfied that, with tho exception of one young officer, * 
there was not a man on the Army Staff who gave 
due thought to the political dangers of delay and to 


* Tt noed scarcoly be said that tho has abundantly justified all tho high 
, officor here indicated was Captain, opinions of his charactor thon enter» 
now (1869) Colonel, Norman, who tained, 
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the perils which hung over us elsewhere as long asno . 
move was mado upon Delhi. With the Staff, the 
Medical Staff especially, arguing the necessity of com- 
pletencss, and none of them apparently conscious of 
the immense value of time, it is very probable that 
time was lost, On this subject you will see a letter 
from Sir John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chicf. 
Ié is very earnest and practical, like all that comes 
from him, and J wish with all my heart that he had 
been nearer to Flead Quarters. His counsels and his 
thorough knowledge of the country would have been 
invaluable. You must bear in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate df the time which should ‘have 
been sufficient to put the army in motion, that a 
great change was made in the Commissariat three 
years ago, when the Transport establishments were 
given up, and it was determined to trust henceforward 
to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Tcono- 
mically, it was a prudent one, and in times of ordi- 
nary war might work well; but I shall be surprised 
if General Anson were not greatly impeded by it, 
Could it have been foreseen that our next operations 
would be against our own regiments and subjects, no 
sane man would have recommended it,” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry 
Barnard had received his instructions to take com- 
mand of the Delhi Field Force. And taking that 
command, he cast up at once the difficulties of hig 
position. He thought that if Anson's death had not 
been accelerated, his last moments had been embit- 
tered, by the reproaches of cager-minded civilians, 
who could not measure military difficulties as they 
aro measured by soldiers; and he felt that, in tho 
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execution of his ditty to his country, he might bring 
like censure upon himself, He was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated position,* and he felt that he 
was expected to do what was impossible, But he 
went resolutely at the work before him ; and fling 


himself into it with an amount of energy and ne. . 
tivity which oxcited the admiration and surprise of 


much younger men, IIc determined, on the morning 


of the 27th, not to wait for the siege-train, but, after’ 


exchanging his six-pounders for cight-pounders, to 
march on to Delhi, forming a jrnction on the way 
with the Meerut force under Brigadier Wilson, “So 
long as I exercise any power,” ie wrote to Lawrence 
on the day after Anson’s death, “ you may rest assured 
that every energy shall be devoted to the objects 1 
have now in view, viz, concentrating all the force I 
can collect, at Delhi, securing the bridge at Baghput, 
and securing our communications with Meerut. For 
those objects all is now in actual motion. The last 
column left Umballah last night, and the sicge-tain 
will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplics will 
be required, and hope that, when within to days’ 
march of Delhi, our presence may have the influence 
you anticipate, and you may soon hear of our heing 
in possession of the place,” On the 81st he wrote 
from. Gurrounda; “TI am, preparing with the Com. 
maiding Engincer the plan of the position to tuke up 


* “Tt is a novel position,” he havo ‘sido blows of reproof, beonugo 


wrole to Sir John Lawrence, “for 
an officer to find himself placed in 
who comes to the country prepared 
to treat its army as his own; lo make 
cvery allowance for fhe differonce of 
constitution; fo encourage its past 
good deeds and honourable name; to 


he has not treated Uhem with (he ut- 
most saverily and rathor sought oo 
cnsion to disgrace than endeavour Lo 
support them, ‘Chat*T have endens 
youred Co support thom I fully admit, 
aud, if a fault, 1 must boar tho 
blamo,”—ALS, Correspondence, 
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when we reach Delhi, and hope that no Ict or hin- 
drance will prevent our being ready to act upon the 
place by the 5th.” 

The force from Umballah was now in full march 
upon Delhi, The scorching heat of the summer, 


_ which was taking terrible effect upon the health of 


the European soldiery, forbade much marching in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon the 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 
slecp, or vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost 
as of death, in our camp. But with the coolness of 
evening Life returned. The lassitude was gone. Men 
emerged from their ‘tents and were soon in adl the 
bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* 
But as the English soldier marched on beneath that 
great calm canopy of heaven, there was within him 
the turmoil and the bitterness of an avenging thirst 
for blood. It fared ill with those against whom 
charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugi- 
tives from Delhi, Some villagers, believed to be thus 
guilty, were seized, tried, condemned, and executed 
amidst every possible indignity that could be put 
upon them by our soldicrs under the approving 
smiles of their officers.f And ever as they marched 
on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them; and it was not casy 
for the hands of authority*to restrain the retributive 
impulses of our people. 

* Bee the “ Tistory of the Sloge during the few hours betweon thoir 
of Delhi, by One who Served theio” trial and execution, woio unceasingly 
for a very animated account of tho tormented by the soldins, ‘he 
mnoh, pulled their hair, pricked thom with 

t “Tho Aerceness of tho men in- their bayonets, and foced them to 
crensed evety day, often venting cat cow's flesh, while officers stood 


itself on the camp-servants, many of by approving.”—ZZéstory of the Stega 
whom ron sway The prisoners, of Dethi by One who Served there, 
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The day of action was now not far distant; and 
all believed that it would be a day of signal roiribu. 
tion. “Most of the mon,” it has been said, “believed 
that one battle would decide the fate of the mutinons 
regiments. They would fight in the morning; they 
would drink their grog in Delhi at night.”* Eye 
the sick, in the hospital tents, sab up, declared that 
they wore well, and with feeble voices implored to be 
discharged that they might be Jed agninst the hated 
enemy. But Barnard’s force was weak, and im- 
patient as wore his troops to push forward, it was 
necessary that they should form a junction with 
Wilsoy’s brigade, which was advancing from Meerut, 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous niSht of tho LOth of 
May must now be briefly related. 


* «Tho Tlistory of tho Siero of Delhi, by Ono who Sorved there.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


STALL OF MEERUT—TUB SAPPENS AND MINERS—DEFENCD oF NooRKUID— 
COLONEL BAIRD SMLTH—-MUTINY OF THB SAPPERS—-MAROMU OF WILSON'S 
BRIGADI-—BATTLES OF THA WINDUN—JUNCTION WITIL BARNARD —BATTLL 
OF BUDLEE-KA-SHRAI—POSITION BEFORE DDLUL, 


1857, Oy the day after that dreadful night at Meerut, 
Mecut after which witnessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was 
We ar, the effort of the authorities to concentrate all the 
surviving Europeans, and such property as could be 
saved, within the English quarter of the great Can- 
tonment. All the outlying picquets and sentrics 
were therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond 
the new line of defence were brought in and lodged 
in a capacious public building used as the Artillery 
School of Instruction, and known as the Dun- 
dumma, There also the treasure was brought from 
the Collectorate, and safely guarded against tho 
plunderers, who were roving about the place. Tor 
the predatory classes were now making high festival, 
the escaped convicts from the gaols, the Goojurs from 
the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum and 
reftse of the bazaars were glorying in the great para- 
lysis of authority which had made crime so casy and 
50 profitable, From the Cantonment the great har- 
vest of rapine stretched out into the surrounding 
district, There was no respect of persons, races, or 
creeds, All who had anything to loge and lacked 
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strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the high- 
way; the mails were plundered; houses were forcibly 
entered and sacked, and sometimes all the inmates 
butchered.* And so entirely had all semblance of 
British authority disappeared, that it was believed 
that the English in Mcerut had been slain to a man.f 

Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of ovil 
tidings, news had travelled up from Delhi, which left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, the Pro- 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel -troops, who,- it was believed, would soon 
return’to Meerut with all the immense resources of 
the great magazine at their command. And pre- 
sently fugitives came in with the sad details of 
mutiny and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
own providential cscapes.[ All this inercased the 


* Take tho following illustration force. ‘Lho General of Division, 
from tho Official Repoit of Mr. with several officors, inhabited ono 
Commissioncr Williams; “ Ram- of the ILorso Artillery baracks, 
dyal, o prisoner confined in the Civil whilst most of the residents occupied 

aol under a decres for arrears of the Fiold Magazino, now univors- 
ront, hastened to his village, Bhoj- ally known as tho far-fimed Dum- 
poor, during tho night of the 10th, Dumma, an cnelosed space of about 
and the noxt day at daybreak col- two hundred yards squmo, with walls 
lected a party and attacked a moncy- aight fect high, a ditch and fou 
lender, who had a deorce against him, bastions at cach comer, ‘This 
and mwdered him and six of his strengthened, it was defensible 
household,” against any mumber of rabble insar- 

‘} Sco desoription of tho stato of gonts unprovidod wilh heavy guns 
Meerut aftor the outhroak given by or mortars, So completely were tho 
Major G, W. Williams in his “Nar-. rest of iho canionmenis desorted, 
rative of Events:” “I found tho that many Natives believed that 
whole of the station south of the every uropean had been extor- 
Nulloh and Begum’s Bridge aban- minated, and their power being un- 
doncd, for hero the storm thal was seon, unfoll, wns roadily supposed 
to shake India to its basis first broke to have beon subverted,” 
out, and the ravages thore visible Ki Among thoso who escaped from 
were, strango to say, not accom. Dolhi, but porished on tho way, was 
plished by bands of soldicry formid- the gallant lendox of tho little party 
able from theix arms and discipline, that defonded the great Delhi Maga- 
but by mobs of wretched rabble vine. It is stated that ‘Willoughby 
(hundred of whom would have heon was murdered, with several com- 
instantaneously sonttered by a fow fanions, by the inhabitants of a vil- 
rounds of grape), and this in the Iago near tho Tindun river, 
face of an oyorwhelming European 


1887. 
May, 
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1887. general consternation. It was plain now that there 

May. was wide-spread revolt.’ All civil ‘authority was 
practically suspended; so Martial Law was pro- 
claimed in the joint names of General Hewitt and 
Mr. Greathed; and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was the butcher 
from the bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mis, 
Chambers in her house. But this seems to have 
been’ an isolated act of vigour, duc rather to the 
energy of an individual than to tho joint authority 
from which the edict had procecded,* 


The Sappas On the 16th an tncident occurred which increased. 
and Mumais, the gencral consternation. Sixty miles from Meerut, 
on the banks of the Jumna, lies Roorkhee, the Head- 
Quarters of the Engineering scionce of the country, 
There the great Thomason College, with its famous 
workshops, was in all the bustle and animation of its 
varied mechanical industry. There was the centre 
of the Irrigation Department, whence issued the 
directing authority that controlled the grent system 
of Canal Works which watered the thirsty land, 
There, too, was posted the regiment of Sappers and 
Miners—trained and educated native military Engi- 
neers under Ruropean officers, It was a great 
thriving bee-hive; and that month of May found the 
workers in all their wonted peaceful activity, with 
plans and projects suited to the atmosphere of quict 
times, and no thought of coming danger to disturb 
the even tenor of daily life. ‘No community in 
Baid Smith, the world,” wrote onc, who may be said to have been 
the chief of this prosperous colony, “could have been 
living in greater security of life and property,” when 
* Ante, page 73, 
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1857, 


Major Fraser, who commanded the Sappers and 
May, 


Miners, received an express from the General at 
Meerut, ordering him to proceed by forced marches 
to that station, as the Sepoy regintents were in open 
veyolt, When intelligence of this summons renched 
Colonel Baird Smith, he at once suggestod that the 
regiment should be despatched by the route of the 
Ganges Canal, To this Fraser readily agreed; and. 
within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men, Tho regiment 
mustered only ‘seven hundred and thirteen, who 
were equipped and ready for the journey, when an- 
other Sxpress came ordering two companies to stand. 
fast at Roorkhce, for the protectien of that place. So 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for Meerut, 

Then came to Roorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- ‘Tho Defence 
sacre, And as tho Sappers were moving down to % Rmkheo 
Meerut, Baird Smith was making admirable arrango- 
ments for the defence of the great engineering depbt, 
in which he took such earnest and loving interest, 
Officially, ho was Superintondent-General of Inviga- 
tion in the North-Western Provinces; a most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might be proud to pos. 
sess, But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Roorkheo became a 
garvison under his command. Not an hour was lost,* 


*® ©Tt was ab daybrenk that Tro. Commandant of tho Sappors ond 
colved the fist intimation of the Miners, lind recived an oxpresa fiom 
Moeiut mutiny aud massacre, Whon the General at Moornt, ordoring him 


Trwweut to tho porch of my house to 
mount my hoiso for a morning ritlo, 
I found Medlicott, our geological 
professor, sitting thee, looking op- 
pressed with somo painful ‘ellis 
gonae, and, on my asking what tho 
matter was, he then told me that 
about an hour befoic, Fraser, tho 


to proocced by foreer marches to that 
place, J immediately suggested the 
Qanges Canal vonte instoad of Torced 
marehes, which would have fatigued 
tho men mich, and made them un. 
AL for sorvioo.”—ALS. Correspondence 
of Col. Baird Smith, 


1857. 
May. 
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Those indeed were times when to lose an hour might 
be to lose everything; and Baird Smith knew that 
there was no emergency against which he might not 
be called upon to provide. Even the companies of 
Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Roorkhee, might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil- 
dren might be removed; and there, on the 16th of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, were comfortably accommodated in the 
several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than shat of the women and childyen ; 
and half of them were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to the establishment, and little accustomed to the use 
of arms, The trained soldiers were but about fittyt 
in number, with eight or ten good officers; and of 
these Baird Smith took’ the command, telling them 
off into different guards, and organising different 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neglected 
that could add to the defence of the place, 

The Sapper companics, suspected of disloyalty from 
the first, were placed under their officars in chargo of 
the College buildings, Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their leading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly expla- 
nations and assurances; and after that, he said, “T 
could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
vague fear, as in other places, of a meditated attack 


* There were on tho 28th of May May 30th, says thal the trained sol- 

fifty women and forty-three children, dicts wero only about thirty, but the 

according to the Disposition List of mumbers given in the text is on tho 

the Roorkhec Garrison of that day. authority of the nominal roll of the 
{ Boird Smith, in a leticr dated garrison, 
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by the British, taking them by surprise, disarming, : 
Iny. 


and then destroying them. In such a state of feeling 
every cireumstance of an exceptional character is 
misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at Roorkhee that 
the Sirmoor Battalion—a regiment of Goorkahs com- 
manded by Major Charles Reid—was coming down 
froin Dhera, on its way to Meerut,* a lerrible sus- 
picion took possession of them; they believed it was 
a hostile movement against themsclyes, When this 
became known to Baird Smith, he sent un express to 
Reid requesting him not to margh upon Roorkhee, but 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to ombark 
in the boats that were waiting fow him. Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion, 
Pretending that he had missed his way, ho asked for 
a guide to lead him straight to the banks of the 
Canal, and so they marched on to the boats without 
increasing the general alarm. And, said Reid, Baird 
Smith “was right beyond doubt, and his good jude. 
ment and forethought may have been—indeed, I feel 
pretty sure was—the means of saving the place and 
the lives of the ladies and childven.”} 


Meanwhile, the main body of the Suppers, under antiny of 
: Suppers - 


* Tmmediately on receiving intel- he adda, “ bub as soon as they moved 
tigence of tho stalo of affairs at on, T culled up a couple of my mon 
Meerut, Baird Smith had written fo and asked thom what the Sapper 
Major Reid, warning him that his? had said to them, Ono little fellow 
sorvices would most probably be re. yeplied, “Thoy wanted lo know if we 


quived at that placo, and offeriug to 
provide boats for the Yogiment, A 
day or two aftorwatds the summons 
came from Hoad-Quarters. 

{ Major Reid has recorded that 
whilst he was embarking his Goor- 
kahe— “nbnond-oyed ‘Tartars,? ns 
Baird Smith described them—sovornl 
men of the Sappers came fiom Meernt 
and entered into communication with 
them, “Took no notice af first,” 


VOL, IL, 


N 


wore going ovor to Moornt to, eat 
the olinh (our) sent up especially 
for the Goorkalis by tha Governor. 
General; thet tho oltak at Meorut 
was nothing but ground bullocka’ 
bones,’ ‘And what was your reply ? 
Lasked. ‘Lf snid,? was the answor, 
‘the regimont was going wherever 
il eae obey the bugle. 
oull.’ 


1857. 
May 15. 
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Major Fraser, had marched into Mecrut. Not with- 
out some feclings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved down the great Canal; but their behaviour 
had, on the whole, been orderly, and when, on the 
15th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their fidelity. Brought, however, 
into the immediate presence of a large body of Huro- 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spark to 
dvaw forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems 
that the Commandant had promised them that they 


“should retain charge of their own ammunitiow. He 


had no intention of breaking faith with them; but he 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully 
explained to the men, they would probably have as- 
sented without a murmur. But when, on the day 
after their arrival, the ammunition was being con- 
veyed to its destination, the Sepoys suspected 
treachery, resented the removal of the magazino, 
stopped the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny, 
An Afghan Sepoy fired his piece from behind the 
Commandant, and Fraser fell, shot through the back. 
Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, but missed him ; 
and the Native non-commissioned officer who was 
in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. 
Having done this, the mutincers broke and fled, but 
their victory was but short-lived. A troop of the Cara- 
hincers and some Hotse-Artillery guns were let loose 
uponthem. The greater number escaped; but some 
fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside canton- 
menfg among the sand-hills, and were killed, And 
so the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to 
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exist. Two companies, however, which were at 1867, 
work in another part of Mcerut, were disarmed, Moy 16-24. 
and set to work on the fortification of the Dum- 
Dumma, 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Meerut. Tunallvity al 
The destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded. eee 
asa cause of congratulation and a source of confi- 
dence, and as the advancing month brought with it 
no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutincers 
were resolved to concentrate their strength at Delhi, 
and not to emerge thence —as people whose fighting 
powers were greater behind walls—things bogan: 
graduafly to assume a cheerful complexion, and the 
inmates of the Artillery School cofsed to tremble as 
they talked of what was to come. But there was 
voxation in high places. The telegraph line betweoon 
Medrut and Agra was sometimes, if not always open ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Colvin, who never could lose 
sight of the fact that there were a battalion of English 
Rifles, a regiment of English Dragoons, and two bat- 

_ terios of English Artillery at Mecrul, was constantly 
urging them, for God's sake, 10 dosomething, Think- 
ing, after a while, that it was quite uscless lo exhort 
General Howitt to put forth any activity in such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the Gencral of Division. 
Neitled by this, Hewitt telegraphed to Agra respect. 
fully to request that the Licutenant-Governor would 
transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could causo no delay. But the 
Licutenant-Governor still continued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in forec so 
as to keep open the main road and to prevent dan- 
gerous combinations of revolted troops throughout 
the Doab, “What plan,” he had asked, ‘does 

‘ N2 . 


1887, 
May 15—24, 
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Brigadier Wilson propose for making the Meerut 
force actively useful in checking an advance down 
the Doab? If the mutineers leave Delhi in foree, it 
is plain that no wing of a corps, or even a single 
corps could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to be the right one.” 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but were met by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. “ The only 
plan,” said Wilson, “is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi, He had consulted,” he 
said, “with all thes European officers in the force, 
and they were unanimously of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Meerut would be highly 
imprudent without the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, as it might counteract any movement that he 
might be forming.” “To move in full strength,” he 
added, “would involve the abandonment of all the 
sick, women and children and [ }-” Then came 
the inevitable story that ‘the Commissariat report 
that they cannot supply carriage for a force of half 
the strength ;” and yet it was, numerically, but a small 
force that would have taken the field.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance 

Tt has been shown that, as one result of the inacti- 
vity of this beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed toa man. Although the 
surrounding villages were swarming with robber- 
clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 


* In this telegraphic message itis portion of the efficient, and all the 
atgted that the force consisted of— inefficient men would have been left 
Rifles, 700; Corabineeis, mounted, in Meerut, tho number for flold- 
380; "dismounted, 100; Artillery servien would not have exceeded 
‘recruits, undrilled, 864, As some F 
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houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two wecks 1857, 
after the great tragedy, that small party of our ae 
* . ath of Mr, 

Dragoons was sent out to chastise the inmates of one Johnston, 
of these nests of plunderers. On that day, for the 

first time, the English magistrate, Mv, Johnston, 
obtained the assistance of troops to enable him to 
suppress the overflowing crime of the district. Tho 

village of Iktecapore was then burnt, and the people 

learnt that English soldiers were still alive in Meerut. 

But the demonstration was an ill-fated one, For 
Johnston, who had gone out with the troops, riding 
homewards in hot haste, when the work was done, 
cager*to be again actively employed, was fearfully 
injured by the falling of his horge, and three days 
afterwards expired, 


But the Meerut Brigade had now done with in- witan 
action. The “orders of the Commander-in-Chiof,” Holson. 
for which it had been waiting, had arrived.* It had 
been supposed for some time that the rond between 
Kurnaul and Meerut was closed; but in the camp 
of the Commander-in-Chief there was an officer, anal 
to any difficult work, who volunteered to carry de. 
spatches to tho latter place, and to bring back the 
much-needed information of the siate of Wilson's 
Brigade. This was Licutenant William Hodson, a 
man. of rare’ onergy of ‘character, who was then 
serving with the First (Company's) Fusiliers. Uo 
had heen, years before, one of that little band of 
pioneers who, uhder Tlenry Lawrence, had cleared 
the way for the civilisation of the Punjab, and bo 
had afterwards risen to the command of that famous 
Guide Corps, the institution of which had been one 

* See ante, p. 168, 


1857, 
May, 
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of the most cherished and the most successful projects 
of his accomplished chief But, amidst a carcer of 
the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and cager 
to clear himself from what he declared to be un- 
merited imputations upon his character.* This gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
many fine qualities, offered him a place in the De- 
partment of the Quartermaster-Gencral, and espe- 
cially charged him with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of which he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse afd fifty foot.t This was ¢t Um- 
ballah, to which place he had marched down with his 
regiment from Dugshai. He was soon actively at work. 
He hastened down to Kurnaul, and thero picking 
up some horsemen of the Jhcend Rajah’s Contin- 
gent, rode into Meerut, a distance of seventy-six 
miles, delivered his despatches, took a bath, a brealk- 


* Tt would not consort with the 
nature of this work to enler into an 
elaborate inquiry into the justice or 
injustice of tho treatment to which 
Lioutenant Todson was subjected 
by Lord Dalhousie’s Government, 
Té is right, however, to state that 
some misapprehension appears 10 
prevail as to the alleged offence on 
aocount of which the Commandant 
of the Guides, who was also a 
Deputy Commissioner in the Pesha- 
wur district, was remanded to his 
regiment, I1c was not removed from 
the command of the Guides in con- 
sequence of any irregularity in his 
aecounts, but ho was 1cmoved alto- 
gother from the Punjab on account 
of his treatment of an_ influential 


Ensofzyo chief. It was the Court of A, 


Direotors that deorced him to be 
walit to hold any office of trust. And 
I must protest stron, ainsi the 
charges brought by Lio t Tod- 


son’s fraternal biographer against 
eeitnin high Punjabeo officials, in« 
cluding Sir Morbout Edwardes, who 
las gone to his rest whilst this 
volume has been growing wider my 
pen, Tt is impossible to beliove that 
such mon wero influenced by feolings 
of onvy, haired, and all ungharitablo- 
ness, Indeed, Mr, Modson in no 
small measure furnishes his own re- 
futation of auch charges, whon ho 
esays in one sentence that his brother 
was disliked because ho was a pro- 
tégé of Sir Tenry Lawronce, and in 
another that Sir Ierbort Buwardes 
was his chief opponont, Edwardes 
was the last man in Tudia to be pre- 
ndiced against a favourite of ILenry 

awronce.-—See @ further note in tha 


lanendin. 

fe ‘This order was subsequoutly 
extended to tho raising of “an 
entire new Regimont of Irregular 
Horse,” 
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fast, and a little slecp, and thon rode back with papers 
for the Commander-in-Chicf. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Meerut brigade wasin the bustle of preparation 
for an advanee, under Wilson, to join the columu 
which was moving down from the hills to the obtack 
of Delhi, Many then, who had chafed under the 
restraints of the past fortnight, took fresh heart, and 
panted with the oxcitcment of coming action, In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments 
on the night of the 27th of May. The column 
consisted of two squadrons of the Cavabincers; 
wing of the Sixticth Rifles; Scott's light ficld-bat- 
tery; Tombs's troop of Horse AMillery ; two cighteen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Euyopcans; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Worse, Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the foree, and Mr, 
Hervey Greathed accompanied it as civil officer, 
And with thom rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of Horse, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan chivt, 
who, unlike most of his countrymen, thouglit that ho 
was bound to do something in return for the British 
pension, which supported him and his louse.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful, 


1857, 
May 27, 


May 80. 


tho 


No enemy appeared, and Greathed helieved that the he butts 


rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ox Hindu, 


cept before the walls of Delhi. But when, on the 
30th of May, Wilson's forco reached Ghaxec-ood- 
deen Nuggur,} near the river Ilindun, there were 


#* The fecling generally, al thistimo, 
and in some instances the conduct, 
of the Afghan pensioners, of whom 
there was quite a colony in Tuood- 
hinnah, denoted the ingratitude of 
the race, Seo Mr. Ricketty’s inte- 
resting Loodhianah report, * Papers 
ielating to the Mutiny in tho Pun 
jab, 1887.” 

+ The position is thus described 


by Baird Smith in tho unpublishod 
fragmont of history, {o which [ havo 
abovo referred: “ ‘This town, of 
iespeotable sizo, and with some an- 
cient traces of walls, stands on tho 
loft hauk of the Lindun, about a milo 
from that river, A long causeway 
carries tho grand trunk road across 
ihe diond valley, within which the 
shieam, slfimk dneing the soot ching 


) 


1857, 
‘ay 30, 
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signs of a coming struggle. Flushed with success, 
and confident in their strength, the mutineers had 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the Mcerut Brigade before its junction with the 
force from Umballah, They had planted some heavy 
guns ona ridge to the right of their position, and 
from this point they opened fire upon our people. 
Then the cightcen-pounders, under Light, and Scott's 
ficld battery, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British riflemen advanced, and moving 
along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was main- 
tained ; but our Horsé Artillery, under Henry Témbs, 
supported by the Qarabincers, dashed to the vight, 
crossed the [indun, making light of its ragged bank 
and dangerous hed, and successfully turned the left 
flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutincers reeled and stag- 
gered, and presently broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our Riflemen, 
and soon the whole hody of the enemy were in igno- 
mninious flight towards the walls of Delhi. Tive of 
their guns fell into our hands, and they left many of 
their fighting men behind them, Orr own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammu- 
nition-waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, but by 
an act of resolute and sacrificial courage on the part 
of one of the mutineers, A Sepoy of the Eleventh 
Regiment deliberately discharged his musket into the 


heals of May Lo a mere 1ivulet, wan- 
deis ina channel of extieme toriu- 
osity, fordablo both by infants y and 
artillery, though, from the preva- 
lenec of quicksands, the process is 
not altogether free from risk of mis- 
hap. A suspension bridge spans the 
stream, and on the right benk the 
causeway is covered by a foll-honse, 


capable, if need wore, of some de- 
feneo, Villagos, furuishing couside:~ 
able means of resistance in their 
mud-walled houses and narrow Janes, 
are scattered ab intervals along tho 
ioad, and the ground in ildges of 
seusible magnitude on both Thanks, 
but especially on the vight,? 
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midst of the combustibles just asa party of the Rifles, — 1887. 
under Captain Andrews, were gallautly seizing the May 30, 
gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others were carriod 
wounded from the scene.* It taught us that among 
the mutinecrs were some brave and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the sake of 
the national cause. Many acts of heroism of this 
kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which Ilistory 
has no record. 

The mutineers Aled in hot haste to Delhi, where May 81, 
they were reviled for their disgyaccful failure, and 
sent back reinforced, to try whether Fortune would 
help them on another day, Stimulated by proinises 
of large rewards to achieve a great success in honour 
of the restored monarchy, they again marched to the 
Hindun, That day was our Whit-Sunday. There 
was no Church parade, But the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beantifnl of all 
ow Church services—that of the Burial of the Dead, 
There was genuine sorrow for those who had. fallen 
as they were laid in unconsccrated ground, “a babool 
wee and a milestone marking the spot.”} Little space 
was then left for mournful reflections, It was soon 
known that the Sepoys were returning, to the atlack, 
About noon our bugles’ sounded the alarm, ‘Tho 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the 
right of the Hindun, about a mile from our advanced 


, © «Tho officers that night drank suvo, from his gullantiy and olhor 
in solemn silence to the memory of estimable qualities, thal the memory 
the biavo depmted; and from ‘tho of poor Andiaws will bo long and 
manner in which the toasb was pio- fondly cherished by thom.” -~ 7a 
posed hy Dr. Innes, the surgeon of Chaplain's (Alp. Rotlon's) Narratives 
the regiment, and received hy every t Chapinin’s Nanuative, 

officer and member of the mass, I an, : 
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posts on the bridge. Pushing forward his guns, ho 
opencd a heavy fire upon Wilson’s force. This was o 
signal for ow advance, The Artillery were sent for- 
ward to reply to the enemy's fire—the Rifles, with 
two of Scott's guns, occupying the head of the bridge. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours, was 
almost wholly an Artillery fight.* But Cavalry and 
Infantry were exposed both to the fire of the enemy, 
and to the more irresistible assanlts of the sun. It 
was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggra- 
vated by the heat thrown from the smouldering 
embers of the burnt* villages. The thirst of our 
people was intolerakhle. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by 
water poisoned by the enemy.t But, in spite of all 
these depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somewhat slackened, the Brigadier 
ordered a general advauce of his force, and the Sepoys 
recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, 
they did not fly, shattered and broken, as on the pre- 
ceding day. Having discharged into our advancing 
columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot, they 
limbered up their guns before the smoke had dis- 
persed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted 


* Tho conduot of Tombs’s troop 
yestorday wns the admiration of 
every ono; for a long timo they 
were cugaged on fiwo sides with tho 
snomy’s artillery, Inght then got 
his two eighteon-poundois down to 
the river-bank and drew off the fire 
upon himself, and paid it baok with 
interest.” — Hovey Greathed’s Iet- 
ters, Lieutenant Perkins, of the 


Horse Autilley, was killed by a 
shot fom one of the onemy’s gins. 
} Tus is stated by Mr, Rotton, 
who anys: © Some wore sw-stricken, 
some slain, and a few, whose cruel 
this) induced them to slako it with 
water provided by the enemy in ves- 
sels containing strong corrosive poi- 
son, were thus deprived of life.” 
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by the cruel heat and suffering agonics of thirst, the 
English soldier could not improve his victory hy 
giving chase to the retiving enemy. Tho mutincers 
carried off all their guns and stores, snd made good 
their retreat to Delhi, But they had beon thus twice 
beaten in fair fight by inferior numbers, and hard 
nothing but their disgrace to carry back with then 
and to lay at the fect of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rojoicing ; 
and, as the news spread, all men were gladdened by 
the thought that the tide now seemed to have tuned, 
and that .etribution, which, though delayed, was 
certain, wi) now overtaking tle cnemics of onr race 
and the murderers of our people. The old ston 
courage had been again asserted, and with the okl 
results, Success had returned to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for congratulation in the fet 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the old Meerut 
Brigade, had becn the first to inflict punishment on 
the rebels, and among them upon some of the very 
men who had provailed against us so grievously a, 
little time before. But the situation of the little foree 
on the Hindun was not without its porils. Tb was 
doubtful whether our troops, exhausted as they were 
by the work that they had done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, as was 
probable, the enemy should come oul again from 
Delhi, and in increased numbers. But the month of 
June came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but 
a welcome reinforcement. The Goorkali regiment, 
nearly five hundred strong, having moved down from 
Bolundshuhuy, marched into Camp, under its gallant 
Commandant, Major Charles Reid. At first they were 
taken for a body of the enemy marching upon our 
year, But no sooner were they identified than the 
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British troops turned out and welcomed them with 
lusty checrs.* 

Meanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had marched down to Alipore, which lies at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles from Delhi. It arrived there 


“on the Sth of June, and was halted until the Meerut 


Tune 6, 


vival of 
ege-teain. 


troops could come up from the Uindun. There had 
been some want of understanding between the com- 
manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operotions and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strategically 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks of 
the Jumna; and afté the battles of the Hindun, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. 
Those orders were received on the 4th of June. That 
evening Wilson commenced his march, and soon after 
midnight on the morning of the 6th he crossed the 
Jumna at Baghput. The delay was a source of bitter- 
ness to the Uinballah troops, who were furiously eager 
to fall upon theenemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers 
and men alike was at fever heat, The impatience, 
however, was but short-lived. Wilson was now close 
at hand. And already the waiting was bearing good 
fruit. On the 6th the Sicge-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the Train had been 
reccived on the 17th of May, On the morning of the 
24th, the gates of the Fort were opencd. ‘The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sepoys of the Third Regiment at Phil- 


* Tho whole forco tinned out 


and cheered the veptmant inte Camp ; 
bub my poor little fellows were so 


may have lo turn out” Exhausted 
ag iy men wore, L certainly was nol 
anxious for a fight, and was thankful 


dend beat they could not return the 
hearty cheers with which they were 
weleqmed, ‘Get something to eat 
sharp,’ said the Brigadier, ‘as we 


the mutineeis loft us alone that dey,” 
Beet Memoir by Major C. 
itd 
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lour had volunteered to escort the Train ;* and, with 
some troopers of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, they 
now marched upon the Sutlej. The bridge was still 
passable, and the Train crossed over. ‘Two hours 
afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the flooding waters, But, 
although the Sepoys of the Third Regiment, who had 
then the game in their hands, had suffered the Train 
to cross the bridge, it was known that they were 
mutinous to the core} So when the whole line of 
Ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, 
it was quietly explained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that”theiv services were no longer needed. A. Con- 
tingent of Horse and Foot had Imen furnished by the 
Rajah of Nabha, and it was now ready to relieve the 
men of the suspected regiments, Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Inve. 
gular Cavalry moved forward, the Train laboured on 
to Umballah, which it reached on the 27th of May, 
But a new difficulty awaited it there; for, although 
the guns had arrived, they were uscless for want of 
gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Ferozpore by bullock-train, to be afterwards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut, Meanwhile, 
the position of the train was not without ils sur- 
rounding dangers. The Nusserce battalion, which 
had been guilty of such shameful defection in the 


* The iain consisted of cight 
eighteon -pounders, four eight-inelt 
howitzas, twelve five-and-a-half. 
inch mortais, and four eight-inch 
morlas, (Norman), The officer in 
command of the tain was Lion- 
tgnaut Griffith, Major Kaya com- 
manded the whole detachment, 

+ This is an instance of what, has 
heen called the “inexplicable incon- 
sistency” of the Sepoys, who so 


often allowod ther best opportunities 
to esenpe; bul Mr, Rioketts suf. 
fleiontly affords a olue to i, whon, in 
his interesting Toodhianah Report, 
ho says that they were pledged in 
eoneort with others to a cettain 
comso of procedure, and that no 


fomptation of immedinto advantage’ 


could induce them to diverge hom 
tho progiamme. ‘Tho lator history of 
this coups will be found in Book YI, 
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1867, hour of our need, had come into Umballah, and the 

June. Sepoys of the Fifth were striving to induce the Goor- 

kahs to combine with them to seize the guns and to 

march to Delhi.* The plot, however, was frustrated, 

and the Siege-train passed on safely 1o Head-Quartors.f 

Tune 7. On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings 

inction with ond warm congratulations, the Meerut contingent 
18 Meerut : é ‘ 

oree. marched gaily into Alipore, At one o'clock on 

the following morning they commenced the march on 

Delhi, thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 

told them that the enemy were strongly posted in 

front of the approaches to the city, resolute to contest 

the progress of the British Force. Never sinc& the 

first English soldier loaded’ his piece or unsheathed 

his sword to smite the dark-faced, white-turbanded 

Moor or Gentoo—not even when Clive’s army, a ccn- 

tury before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on 

the perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Tole 

—had our people moved forward under the impulse 

of such an eager, burning desire to be amongst the 

murderers of their race, as on that carly June morn- 

ing, when Barnard’s fighting men knew that the muti- 

neers of Mecrut and Delhi were within their reach, 

Tt had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly 

posted, Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about 

six miles from Delhi, at a place called Budlec-ka- 

Serai, where groups of old hquses and walled gardens, 

once the country residences of some of the nobles of the 

Imperial Court, supplied positions capable of power- 

ful resistance.f On this place marched Barnard, on 

the early morning of the 8th of June, alorig the 


> % Tho Fifth was afterwards dis. a detachment of Fusilicis was sont 
armed inthe presence of tivo Com- to join the oscort. ‘he artillery-men 
panies of the fusilicis, from Ferozpore joined at Kurnaul. 
t OnarequisitionfromMajorKaye  { Baird Smith, 
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Grand Trunk Road, with the river on one side and 
the Western Jumnea Canal on the other, whilst 
Brigadicr Hope Grant, with Cavalry and Tlorse 
Artillery, crossed the canal and moved down along 
its vight bank with the object of taking the enemy 
in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columns 


1867. 
June. 


June 8, 


says * : iat 
came within fire of the Sepoys’ guns. The disposi- Bede eae 
tions which he had made for the attack wore excel- Sei. 


lent, and they were not frustrated by any discovery 
of a mistaken estimate of the cnemy’s movements, He 
found the rebels where he expecicd to find them. 
Whilst Showers, with the “First Brigade, was to 
attack upon the right, Graves, with the Second, was 
to lead his men against the cnemy’s position on the 
left; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, was to 
re-cross the canal by the bridge in the rear of the 
rebel-camp, and to take them in flank. The strength 
of the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. 
Four heavy guns, Money's Horse Artillery troop, 
and part of Scott's Battery, were sent in advance to 
silence their fire, but the guns of the nutineers were 
of heavier metal than our own,and it was not casy 
to make an impression on their batteries. Tor some 
time the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* 
Officers and men were dropping at their guns, and 
for a little space it seemed doubtful whether they 
could hold their own. But the British Infantry now 
deployed into line; and the inspiring mandate to 
charge the guns went forth to the Seventy-Mifth, 
Then Herbert led out his noble regiment, with a ring- 
ing cheer, right up to the cnemy’s batteries, and the 

* * Light, Kaye, and Fagan, wilh fantry enme up and got into line,”— 


four heavy guns, boro the brunt for ervey Greathed's Letters. — Major 
same time, until the brigade of ine Kaye was in command. 
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Secénd Europeans followed in support. Nothing 
could resist the impetuous rush of theso English 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and 
showed that there were some resolute spirits bencath 
those dusky skins, and that the lessons they had 
learné in our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown away. Many fonght with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their 
guns, It was nota time for mercy; if it was sought, 
it was sternly refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, 
charged the enemy's position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which he had 
advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, 
and the enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to them but retreat. At first, they secin to have 
fallen back in orderly array ; but the Lancers, under 
Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil- 
lery guns, though impeded by the watcr-courses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless, 
All the guns, and stores, and baggage which they 
had brought out from the great city were aban- 
doned; and so our first fight before Delhi ended in an 
assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not donc, Barnard saw 
clearly that it was a great thing to make an impres- 
sion on the enemy, not easily to be effaced, on the 
first day of the appearance of the Army of Retribu- 
tion before the walls of Delhi. The sun had risen, 
and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched through the night, they had fought 
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a battle, they were worn and weary, and now the 
fierce sun was upon them, and there had been but 
little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weaknesd of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not prepared to respond, 
Barmnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the enemy at 
Budlee-ka-Serai, ‘might rally, and that they might 
have a strong reserve, He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacker, until he had swept 
the enemy back into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as would bt an advantageous 
base for future operations. Trom Budlee-ka-Sorai 
the road diverges into two branches, the one a con- 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzee-mundec, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Stretching in front of these 


two positions, and forming, as it were, the base of: 


a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, was 
a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard sepurated his force, and 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the Ridge, There 
he found the cnemy posted in some strength with 
heavy guns; but another dextcrous flank movement 
turned. their position, and, before they could change 
their line, the Sixtieth Rifles, the Second Europeans, 
and Money's Troop were sweeping along the Ridge ; 
and soon Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzee-mundee, and driven the onemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of 
VOL, I. 0 
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the city. From those walls their comrades, looking 
out towards the scene of action, could sec the smoke 
and flame which pronounced that the Sepoys’ Lines, 
in our old cantonments, were on fire, That day’s 
fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside 
the walls, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations against the city." 
So the victory of the 8th of June was complete, 
aud it remained for us only to count what we had 
gained and what we had lost by that morning's fight- 
ing. The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun- 
dred and fifty men; and they had left in our hands 
twenty-six guns, with some serviceable ammunition, 
which we much wanted.f Our own loss was small, 
considering the dashing character of the work that 
had. been done. Four officers and forty-seven men 


® In those first operations, asin all a Native regiment) doubls about us; 
others, as will subsequently appear, but T think they are now satisiad,” 
the Sirmoor battalion did excellent It is true, as stated, that tho Sir. 
sorvice, Major Reid thusdosoribes moor battalion was tho only Nativo 
their conduct on the 8th: “About regiment ongaged on our sido; but 
one o’clack p.m, wo reached the there wore other Native dotach- 
Ridge, whon I was directed by Ge- ments, The Sappors from Meerut 
noral Barnard to ocotpy Iindoo fon ‘ht well, and were commended 
Rao’s House, which is within twelve in Sir TL, Barnard’s despatch, as was 
hundred yards of the Morce Bastion. also the Contingent of the Jheend 
Yad justmade ourselvescomfortable, Rajah. And Jan Fishan Khan, with 
when the alarm was sounded, In his horsemen, did gallant sorvico, 
fon minutes the mutineers wore seen Fiushed with the excltomont of tho 
coming up towards Hindoo Rao’s battle, the Afghan chicf is said to 
house in force, I went out with my have deolared that another suoh day 
own regiment and two companies of would mako him a Christian, 
Riflos, and drove them back intothe® + The statement in the toxt ia 
city, This, howover, was not ac- given on the authority of Sir II. 
complished till five Pat, so that we Barnard’s official despatch, But tho 
weie under arms for sisteen hours. mumber of guns captured on the Sth 
Tieat fearful. My little fellows he- of Juncis set down at thirteen in 
haved splendidly, aud were cheered Major Norman’s narrative, Major 
hy every Tungpean regiment, It TReid’s Extracts from Tetters and 
was the only Native regiment with Notes, and in the “Ilistory of the 
the force, and I may say every eye Siege of Delhi hy an_OMeer who 
was upon it, The. general was served there”? &c, Norman has 
anxious to see what the Goorkalis specifled in detail the nature of the 
eould do, and if we were to be captured orduance, and he fanotable 
trusted, They had, (because it was for hig accuracy, 
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were killed in the encounters of that day, and a hun- 
dved arid thirty-four men were wounded or missing, 
Among those who received their death-wounds at 
Budléc-ka-Serai was the chief of Sir IIenry Barnard's 
Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the 
Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement 
of the action, As he lay there, in agony, with young 
Barnard, the General's son and aide-de-camp, vainly 
endeavouring to help him, he asked the young officer 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was rending him; and, having seen it, he knew that 
he was dying, Telling Barnayd that nothing could 
be déne for him, he begged his young friend to leave 
him to his fate. Then presently the spirit passed 
away from his body: and, at sunset, all that was left 
of the Adjutant-Gencral of the Army was laid in the 
grave, To the Commander of the Delhi Force this 
must have been a heavy loss, for Chester possessed. all 
the knowledge and experience which Barnard lacked ; 
“and the Adjutant-Goneral was a brave soldier and a 
man of sound judgmont, and his advice, in any diffi- 
cult conjuncture, would have been wisely received 
with respect.* But Chester had risen in the Depart- 
ment, and the time was coming when departmental 
experience and traditionary knowledge were to be 
stripped of their splondid vestments. And History, 
without any injurious reflection upon his character, 


may declare that the incident was not all evil that. 


‘Two other officors 


* “Among the slain was unhappily 
Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant. 
General of the Army, a brave and ex. 
poricnced soldicr, whose loss thus 
early in the campaign was a grave 
and lamentable misfortune; for his 
sound jedgment and ripe knowledge 
would have been precious in council 
as in aotion,”~Baird Smith's Unpud- 


lished Memoir, 
of the Stall wero killed, Captain 
G. W. Russell and Captain J. W. 
Delanain. The fourth officer who 
lost his lifo was Lientonant A. Ifar- 
rison of the Seventy-fifth ; Colonel 
Dorbort of that regiment was among 
the wounded. 
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in due course brought Neville Chamberlain and John 
Nicholson down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or 
returns of captured ordnance, that the value of the 
first victory before Delhi is to be estimated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations—a com- 
manding military position—open in the reat to the 
lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements 
and supplies, and all that we looked for to aid us in 
the coming struggle, were to be brought. And great 
as was this gain to us, in a military sense, the moral 
effect was scarcely lesa; for behind this ridge lay our 
old cantonments, from which a month before the 
English had fed for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were 
now encamped, and the familiar flag of the Feringhces 
was again to be seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 
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BOOK V.—PROGRESS OF REBELLION IN UPPER 
INDIA. 
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THE NORTI-AVEST PROVINCDS-—STATLE OF AMMAIRS AT BENARTS—STATn OF 
THE CILY--TUN OUTBREAK AT AZIMGURH—ARRIVAL OF GENERAL NULL 
—DISARMING OF TID WMIRTY-SLVENIU—-TNY MUTINY A’ TAUNTORT~~- 
ATTAIRS AT ALDATIABAD— MUTINY OF THN SIXPIT—-APPHARANCL OF 
GENDRAL NOILI—TD 1LONL SLOURND—RITRIBULORY MDASURES, 


Tr has been seen that whilst Lord Canning was 
eagerly exhorting the chicfs of the Army to move 
with all despatch upon Delhi, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon the guilty 
city, he was harassed by painful thoughts of the un- 
protected state of the country, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Allahabad and thence through 
the Doab to Agra. There was one English regi. 
ment at Dinapore; there was one English regiment 
at Agra; and besides these the whole strength of 
our fighting men consisted of a handful of white 
artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the 
Company's European Army. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of Cawnpore, with a large 
European population, a number of Sepoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these unpro- 
tected places on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and the more inland stations dependent upon 
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them, the most anxious thoughts of the Governor. 
General were now turned, and his most carnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were 
thickly strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, but in all the chicf civil 
stations, guardians alike of the property of our Go- 
yernment and the lives of our people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

But in all that defenceless tract of country over 
which the apprehengions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards which he wa then 
eagerly sending up- reinforcements, rebellion was for 
a time in a state of suspension, Whether it was 
that a day had been fixed for a simultancous rising 
of all the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements, they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avenge their 
brethren slaughtered at Meerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those places suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidings 
of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, 
followed closcly upon the news of the capture of the 
imperial city. But everywhere the excitement was 
spreading, alike in the Lings and the Bazaars, and it 
was plain that many weeks would not elapse without 


' a» fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, per- 


haps, than the first growth, of which he already had 
before him the record. 


A little more than four hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, in the direction of the north-west, lies the city 
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of Benarcs. Situated on a steep sloping bank of 
the Ganges, which its buildings overhang, it is the 
most picturesque of the river-cities of ITindostan, Its 
countless temples, now beautiful aud now grotesque, 
with the claborate devices of sculptors of different 
ages and different schools; its spacious mosques with 
their tall minarets grand against the sky ;* the richly 
carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts 
and market-places, wealthy with the produce of 
many countrics and the glories of its own looms; its 
noble ghauts, or flights of landing-stnirs leading from 
the great thoroughfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded with bathers and di‘hwors of the sacred 
water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
even as seen hy the fleshly eye, a spectacle of unsure 
passed interest. But tho interest deepens painfully 
in the mind of the Christian traveller, who regards 
this swarming city, with all its slatternly beauty, as 
the favoured home of the great Brahminical super. 
stition, It is a city given up to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of people, an odour of sanc- 
tity about it which draws pilgrims from all parts 
of India to worship at its shrines or to dic at its 
ghauts. Modern learning might throw doubt upon 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but. could not 
question the veneration in which it is held as the 
sacred. city of the Hindoos, the cherished residence 
of the Pundits and the Priests. : 

But neither saccrdotal nor scholastic influences had 
softened the manners or tempered the feclings of the 

* A vecent writer s{ates thal it is mosques in the city of Benntes.— 
forputed that there aro fourteen See Sherring’s “Sacred City of the 


hundred and fifty-four femples and Hindus.’ 
two hundred “and seventy-tivo . 


1857. 
May. 


1857. 


May. 
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people of Benares.* There had always been some- 
thing more than the average amount of discontent 


’ and disaffection among the citizens; and now in the 


summer of 1857 this was increased by the high price 
of provisions—always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule And there was another 
source of special danger. Some of the most dis- 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had been 
long resident at Benares, where they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in the city 
against the English, These wretched Mogul Princes, 
it was not doubted, frould be well disposed, iz» such 
a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among the Sepoys ; 
and it was scarcely less probable that the State pri- 
soners—Sikhs, Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benares, 
would find ample ineans of gratifying their love of 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the dust. 


* The population of Benares is 
estimated ab about two hundrod 
thousand, of which on usually 
large proportion aro Tindoos. ‘Tho 
author of the “Red Pamphlet” com. 
putes the number at three jninded 
thousand, and Macaulay rhetorical] ly 
amples it into “half a million.” 
In May, 1867, Mr. Tucker, the Com. 
missionor, wilting to Lord Canning, 
speaks of the huge, bigoted city of 

jenares, with a hundred and cighty 
thousand of the woist population in 
the country.” ‘This is probably 
rather under tho number, fit it is 
to ho remembored that. there is in 
Benares always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from other 
provinces, 

+ * The city, always the most fur- 
butent in India, was now the more 
dangerous from the severify with 
whioh the high price of corn pressed 

$ 


upon the poorer classes; Une Poo. 
beah Sopoys, who had beon more or 
less restless since the beginning of 
Mareh, now publicly called on their 
Qods io doliver them fiom tho Le. 
ringheos, clubbed fogelher to soud 
mossengers westward lor intelligence, 
and, finally, sent away their Gooroo 
(priest), lest, as they said, in the 
troubles which were coming, ho 
should suffer any hurt,”"—-Zeport of 
Mr. Taylor, Officiating Joint Magis- 
trate, 

{ Major Charters Macphirson, 
who had been Governor-General's 
Agent at Benares, hefore ihe ap. 
pomtmont was incorporated with 
the Commissionership, has tlins dex 
scribed some of the leading features 
of the population of Benares : 
“These attonuated shadows of the 
regality of Delhi— those strong, 
noble, robust, and workman-like 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from — 1867, 
the city of Benaves, is the suburb of Secrole. There May. 
was the English military cantonmont—there were ho Scorale 
the Courts of Law and the great Jail—the English Calounent 
Church and the English Cemetery —the Govorn- 
ment College—the several Missionary Institutes—ihe 
Hospitals aud Asylums—the Public Gardens, aud 
the private residences of the European officers and 
their subordinates. The military force consisted of 
half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native rogiments. These were the Thirty-seventh 
regiment of Native Infantry, the Sikh rogiment of 
Loodkianah, and the Thivteenthregiment of Irregular 
Cayalry—in all, some two thougand men, watched 
by some thirty English gunners, The force was 
commanded by Brigadicr George Ponsonby.* He 
was an officer of the Native Cavalry, who fifteen 
years before, in the affair of Purwan-durrah—that 
charge, which was no charge, and which was at once 
so heroic and so dastardly—had covered himself with 
glory. The names of Fraser and Ponsonby, who 
flung themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of 
Dost Mahomed, will live as long as that great war is 
remembered, and will be enshrined in the calendar 
of our English heroes, In spite of those fifteen years, 
the incident was still fresh in men’s minds in India, 
and there was confidence in the thought that Pon- 
sonby commanded at Benares. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled ; 


Sikh chiefs, whom my heart takes 
in straight; thon the shroffs, mer- 
chant-zemindars, and bankers of four 
hundred years’ standing, and in. 
surande companies of Bonares—tho 
very essences, pide, and heart of 
Gangelic commereo, ar rather half. 
heayt, Mirzapore holding tho other 


ventricle; then, also, ils Pundit-dom 
in full strength yot, all ihis has 
passed before me most curiously,”— 
Memorials of an Indian Officer. 

* In the ently part of Mny, Pon- 
sonby had nol hen command. 
Colonel Gordon then commanded 
the station, 


1857, 
May, 





t 
\The oivilions 
|b Benares. 
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and civilians too, with the best courage of the soldior 
and more than his wonted wisdom. Myr, Tlenry 
Carr Tucker—one of a family famous alike for 
courage and for capacity—-was Commissioner of 
Benares. Mr. Frederick ‘Gubbins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis- 
play of cnergy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im- 
possible to over-rate their exertions.* As soon as the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger which beset them, and the work 
which lay before thém, to preserve our old *supre- 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one which de- 
manded that the civil and military authorities should 
take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butcheries of Meerut and Delhi, they decmed it a 
point of essential urgency that there should be a 
common understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held; but it would seem that no de- 
finite plan of action was formed, On the following 
day two military officers called upon My. Lind, with 
a proposal that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
of good repute, brave as _a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in 
the auxiliary operations connected with the Crimean 
War. The other was Captain Watson, of the En- 


# «The magistrate and judgo 
(Messrs, Lind and Qubbins) exerted 
thomselves with gient skill to main- 
inin the pence of tho city; now 
patrolling with parties of Sowars, 
now persuading Bunyahs to lower 
the price of corn, nov listening io 


the tales of spios, who reportod 
clearly the siato of fecling in the 
city, and told the minds of the 
Sepoys far more truly than the 
officers in command,” Afr, Laylor’s 
Report, 
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gineers, Their opinions were entitled to be veccived 
with respect; but when they suggested the propricty 
of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chunar (eighteen miles distant from Benares), Mr. 
Lind resented the proposal, and said that nothing 
would induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hastened to 
Mx. Gubbins, and, returning to his own house with 
the Judge, was presently joined by Mv, Tucker and 
by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded the 
station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that 
Gordon had approved the plan of retreat to Chunar; 
but whtn in answer to a question, which he put to 
Mr. Gubbins, the civilian said, “I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares!” Gordon promptly 
answered, “I am glad to hear you say so. J was per- 
suaded against my will.” Mr, Tucker had never 
doubted that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it 
was resolved that no sign of anxiety should be made 
manifest, cither to the soldiery or to the people; that 
every one should remain in his own home, as in 
quict times, and that there should be no open display 
of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldicry 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 


* Mr, Taylor, however, in his 
official narrative, says, “They both 
Lind and Gubbing) retuned to 
i. Lind’s house to discuss the best 
means of opoiation, and were soon 
joined by Mr. Tucker the Commis- 
sioner, and Colonel Godon. When 
tho former alluded to the plan (tho 


says, Ono officer of high rank and 
much experience recommended that 
“we should make a night march, aud 
shut ouselves up in Chunar, Colonel 
Gordon, commanding the station, 
Mr. Gubbins, the judgo, and My, 
Lind, the mogistiate, unanimously 
agreed with me that to show any 


retreat to Chunar) in terms which? open distrust in this manner woul 


seemed to imply ho approved it, Mr. 
Lind condenmed it most strongly,” 
&o, &o, Ibis possible that for “ toe. 
mer” wo should read “latter” In 
a, letter before me (May 19), ad. 
crossed to Lord Canning, ‘Mir, Taoker 


cause a pantie, the bazanis would bo 
closed, and both the troops and the 
city would be up against us, We, 
therefore, dotormined to face the 
danger withoul moving a muscle.” 


1857, 
May, 


1857. 
May. 
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engaged in suppressing it were to seck refuge in the 
Mint, 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell back 
again into the old groove; and some even found, in 
the prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure-laden 
future, Were there not European troops coming up 
from Dinapore and Calcutta, and would there not be 
gay doings at Benares? Those whose duty it was to 
know what was going on in the surrounding country, 
heard this careless talk with something of a shudder, 
but wisely refrained from saying anything to dash the 
cheerfulness of the talkers. ‘My game,” wrete the 
Commissioner to the Governor-General, ‘is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my bad news to my- 
self, and circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, he and 
his colleagues were doing all that could be done, with- 
out noise or excitement, to restore confidence alike to 
the soldiery and to the townspeople. It was no small 
thing to supply an antidote to the famine-prices which 
were then ruling in the markets of the city, and this 
might be done, so far at least as the evil bore upon 
the soldiory, without interfering with the privileges 
of the sellers, So the Commissioner guarantead, on 
the part of Government, that for every rupee paid by 
the Sepoys for their otiah, a certain number of pounds, 
as in ordinary times, should be given, whilst the Judge 
and the Magistrate went about in the city ondeavour- 
ing (and with good success) to convince the chief 
importers of grain that it would be sound policy in 
the end to keep down their prices to the normal 
rates.* These things had a good effect; but the 


* “TJ guaranteed Ponsonhy yes- hungry man. All tho bazans aro 
jerday in issuing oltah to the oops open, bul yery naimally the grain. 
at sixteen scors, and trust you will sellers ao apprehonsive, and raisin 
bear me out. tis ill talking to a their prices, Gubbins and Lind 
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utter weakness of the European foree in Benares — iss7, 
stared these brave and sagacious men in the face at — Muy. 
every turn, and they felt that, under Providence, 
nothing could save them until the arrival of succouy, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour 

in the hour of danger, “So great is my confidence,” 

wrote the Commissioner, “that I have not a single 
weapon, beyond a heavy-handled riding-whip, in my 
possession. In dealing with a parcel of children, 

which Sepoys and all Natives are, moral force gocs a 

great way.” And it should he noted hero, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the 

Sikh Strdars, then prisoners at Bonares, offered their 
services to Mr. Tucker—and it was believed in good 
faith—to act ag a body-guard to him, and to protect 

his house, 

And the confidence thus felt—which in tho breasts First sival 
of some, at least, was a sustaining trust in the over. of Reinforce. 
flowing morey of God—was made manifest before May a1, 
all the people of Bonares, by a practical illustration 
of a remarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a de- 
tachment of forty-four men of the Kighty-fourth 
Queen's, who had been pushed up by the Governor- 
General by dawk, arrived from Chinsurah, near Cal. 
cutta. This reinforeement would have more than 
doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Benares was to depend. 

From every station along the great line of country 
between Delhi and Calcutta had come the despairing 


have been in the oily all the morning — wealthy merchants, the price of grain 
trying to show tho Principal im- in tho Bazaar has fallen from twelve 
porters the good policy of keeping or thirtcen scors to fitteen scors (for 
own prions as much as possible.”— the rupee), This ia a great triumph 
Mr. H, OC. Tucker to Lord Canning, of conidence, and has reassured the 
May 28, 1857, “Through the exer- multitude wondorfully.’—2he Seme 
tions of Myr, Gubbins, assisted by to dhe Same, May 26,1857. . 
Mr, Lind, and his influence with the 


1867. 
May 24. 
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ery, “For God's sake send us Europeans!” And now 
that this help had come to the first of the great un- 
defended stations—small, it is true, in numbers, but 
still at such a time an immeuse relief and reinforce- 
ment to the little band of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a bold front before 
their fellows—they bethought themselves of others 
who were in greater need thian themselves, and suf 
fered the welcome detachment to pass on to Cawn- 
pore; and that too at a time when they seemed to he 
in-their greatest peril. Tor news had just’ come that 
the Seventeenth Regiment, at Azimeurh, some sixty 
miles distant, was on the verge, if not in the full 
stream, of open mutiny, and the Benares regiments 
seomed only to be waiting for a signal froin their 
comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Law- 
rence had written earnestly to urge upon them the 
groat need of Cawnpore, where General Wheeler was 
threatened by a dangerous enemy; and so Ponsonby 
and Tucker, taking counsel together, determined to 
lot the succour which had been sent to them pass on 
to the relief of others, ‘ Gordon,” wrote the Coin- 
missioner, “thinks that we have run too great a isk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Fighty- 
fourth, whom you sent on to us by dawk; bué Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote fo me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonby and 
T concurred in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for the relief of 
Cawnpore. Besides, we argued that nothing could 
show better to the suspected Thirty-seventh Ropi- 
ment than that when we had got Huropeans from 
Caleutta, and placed our guns in safety, we did not 
care to detain, but sent them on straight to join the 
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troops collecting above, This is a real mark of con- 
fidence in the Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, it 
will do good at Allahabad, and along the road, to see 
-Europeans moving up, party after party, so fast. So 
if anything does happen to Benares before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the de- 
spatch of thése forty-four men as an crror of judg- 
ment on the right side.” Other Europeans had been 
expected from Dinapore, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from Dina- 
pore, which had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief df Benares, had “stuck fast at Chapra.” “So 
all hopes for the present,” it was added, “from that 
quarter are gone.” “Brave Brigadier Ponsonby,” 
continued the Cominissioner, “ calls the failure of the 
Dinapore relief ‘a slight contretemps, somewhat un- 
pleasant, but it cannot be helped.’ I am glad we did 
not know of it yesterday evening, as it might have 
prevented the ‘despatch of the forty-four men to 
Cawnpore.” But, next day, when further reinforce- 
ments anvived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “T had another telegram this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27th, 
“from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging me to spare no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. We send up 
all the men we get from Calcutta, Thirty-cight more 
will go this evening. We do not keep onc for our. 
selves,” yen the detachment of the Tenth from 
Dinapore was to be sent on “the moment it arrives.” 
“Your lordship may feel assured,” added the Com- 
missioner, “ that nothing will be left undone to insure 
the quickest possible relief to Cawnpore. I have let 
Sir H. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve 
him, as Hope is half the battle.” 


i 


1867. 
May 2-27) 


1857, 
May. 
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Thus, already, was the great national conrage of 
the English beginning to take many shapes, Whilst 


Diversites of some, girding up their loins, were cager to antici- 


English man- 


hood. 


pate danger and to strike at once, amiting every- 
where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorscless 
heroes of the Old Testainent, others were fain to 
oppose to the mass of rebellion that was surging up- 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
pationt resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of different temperaments and different convic- 
tions then wronght or waited according to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. 
There was need of strenuous action in those’days ; 
but there was need also of that calm confidence which 
betrays no sign of misgiving, and the very quictude 
of which indicates a consciousness of strength. Re- 
stricted sympathy and narrow toleration are among 
the inanifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have 
spoken ; and therefore it has happened that somotimes 
rash judgments have been passed by men incapable 
of understanding other cvidences of bravery than 
those which their own would put forth in similar 
crises.* But it may be casicr to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming, The energy 
that stimulates the onc is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the other. But this quict courage must 
he content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its true worth. 


* Chailes Dickens, in a notice of 
the Life of Walter Savage Landor, 
which I haye read sinee the passage 
in the text was wrifien, says that 
Landor’s “animosities were chiefly 
reforablo to his singular inability to 
dissociate other pcople’s ways of 
thinking from his own,” But I am 


inclined to think that this inability, 
so far from boing singula, is the 
commonest thing in the world, 

t Tow utterly treo tho Commis. 
sioner was from tho least leaven of 
official jorlousy, and how eager he 
was to do justice and to get justice 
done to his colleagues, may be scen 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom a 
ays 


the high courage of our race took this latter form. 
Fle went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- 
self, “The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. 
He is my shield and the horn of my salvation; my 
high tower, and my refuge; my Saviour.”* And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna- 
tion he seemed to despise all human means of de- 
fence, and almost to regard defensive efforts—“ se- 
condary means”—as a betrayal of want of faith in 
the Almighty. ‘Rather against Ponsonby’s and my 
wish,”*he wrote to the Governor-General, “but by 
the advice of Messrs, Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu- 
nition have, this day, been issued out to all who 
yequired them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quict, I am so thank- 
ful we have no place of defence here, We have no- 
where to run to, so must stand firm—and hitherto 
there has not been one particle of panic and con- 
fusion.” And he said that if the encmy came he 
would go out to meet them with ® bible in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble 
anda sling, He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, as in quict 
times ; and when some one suggested to him that the 


envy Caria 
‘Tucker, 


in, the following e&traots from lotters 
written. by him lo Lord Canming: 
“My, F. Gubbins is a very suporior 
man, and will make a model com- 
missioner. I feel vory thankful to 
have such a condjutor here to make 
up for my own great deficiencies.” 
And in another letter the Commis 
sioner says: “Mr. Gubbins is om- 
rying on tho work in this district 
mast energetically, Under the bless. 
ing of Providence, he has been the 


yor, 1, 


moans of seouing groat peace and 
quiet in tho city and_ neighbour. 
hood.” And again: “T hope your 
lordship will find time for a letter of 
hearty thanks to Mr. F. Gubbing 
for his beautiful police arrangements 
aud general exertions, in which 
Mr. Lind has aided meatly.” 

* Ie wrote lo Lord Canning that 
dhe 22nd chapter of Samuel IT, 
(which contains these words) had 
been “ their stand-by.” 


P 


1867, 
May. 
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hat which he wore, being of a peculiar character, 
would clearly indicate the Commissioner, and afford a 
mark for a rebel shot, he seid that he was as safe 
in one head-dress as in another, and had no thought 
of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be re- 
garded as mere imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, 
that a man of Mr. Tucker's character was described 
as an amiable enthusiast quite unequal to the occa- 
sion; for his courage wag not of the popular type, 
and his character not intelligible to the multitude, 
But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the 
Benares Commissioner had much, at that time, to re- 
commend it. For as the absolute weakness of the 
European community, with only thirty effective sol- 
diers to defend them, forbade any successful resort to 
aris, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence—confidence 
both in our own security and in the loyalty of 
those who surrounded and who might have crushed 
ns in an hour.* In continual communication, not 
only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with the 
chiefy of all the great stations, as Dinapore, Cawwn- 
pore, Lucknow, and Agra, enry Tucker knew what 
was being done in some quarters, and what was 
needed in others, to mect the difficulties of the crisis, 
He knew that help was coming from below; and 
that if rebellion were smouldering either in the Lines 
or in the City, the longer it could be left to smoulder, 

* T do not wish it to bo inferred polioy of inaction. Tt will he acon 
fiom this that I think the serving presently that Lod Cannin , though 
out of arms and ammunition to iho he admived thé calm confidence of 
Buropean Residents was a mistake; Mr. 'Puckor, sided with My, Gub- 
but I can appreciate Sf. Tucker’s bins in this matter, and I do not 


motives, and undorstand his reasons doubt that he was right, 
for insciibing “Thorough” on his 
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before bursting into a blaze, the better, The con. 1807, 
fiding policy was the temporising policy. Those who May. 
best knew the character of the Bengal Sepoy, knew 

that a vague fear, more impressive for its very 
vagueness, was driving thousands into rebellion; and 

that the best way to keep things quict was to do 
nothing to excite or to alarm, And so the month of 

May wore on, and European reinforcements came 

from below; but, in spite of the great temptation to 

retain them, Tucker and Ponsonby had. strength to 

send them onward to succour others. They knew 

that they were exposing themselves to the reproaches 

of their comrades; but they felt that they could 

bear even this. “You and I,” Wrote Ponsonby to 

-the Commissioner, “can bear ‘vanioh in such a cause, 

To aid the distressed is not so very wicked.” 

4 


The high bearing’ of the chief officers at Benares Enoounge- 
oxcited the admiration of the Governor-General. And Pi ft" 
fn the midst of all his urgent dutics—his pressing "ng. 
cares and anxieties—Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds he had ample assurance. 
Whether the well-doer were a Gencral Officer, a 
Civil ov- Political Commissioner, or a young regi- 
mental subaltern, Lord Ganning wrote to him, with 
hisvown hand, a letter of cordial thanks, full of frank 
kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love the writer. He 
knew the effect at such a time of prompt recognition 
of good service, and he felt that such recognition, 
under the hand of secretaries, public or private, 
would lose half its influence for good, He had a 
wonderful grace of letter-writing; and there are 

2P 


1857, 
May. 


May 80, 
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many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 
possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 
heart, in which; amidst dangers and difficulties that 
might well have excused graver omissions, the Go- 
vernor-General poured forth his gratitude to his sub- 
ordinates for good aid of any kind—for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage, 

Thus, on the 28rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: 
“ Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at ; Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
with calm courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that evefits as 
they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue. Isympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to tell them that not an hour has been, or will be, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else it 
may be most urgently required. ... Come what 
may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions, No ono shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of ow Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares.” 
And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, a weck afterwards, 
saying: “If TI had more leisure for writing letters, I 
should not have left you go long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer- 


tions. I know from Mr. Tucker's letters and mes- 


sages, and also from other quarters, how much is duc 
to you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to 
believe that I am most grateful for it. You have all 
had a difficult game to play—if ever there was one; 
and your success has been hitherto.complete. I pray 
that you may carry it through, You have done 
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veally good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a 1867. , 
reduction of the price of grain.” And he then added, May 80. 
with reference to the difference of opinion which had 
prevailed respecting the arming of tho Europeans, 

“T think you quite right in recommending that arms 

should not be refused to the Europeans, who desired 

them. Your self-confidence has been made quite 

plain by the calm front you have already shown to 

all danger; and I do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which does 

not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 

diatety around you, when, as is too surely the case, 

there is abundance of danger at aslitile distance,’”* 


But although outwardly there was fair promise of June, 1967! 
continued tranquillity, as the month of May came to Themutinyn 
a close a crisis was, indeed, approaching, ‘The birth © ""8"" 
of June was ushered in by the familiay work of the 
incendiary. , A line of Sepoys’ huts recently vacated 
was fired ; and it was found that the wretched scum 
of. Delhi royalty were in close communication with 
the Incendiarics. Then news came that the Sepoy 
Regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles off, had revolted. 

This was the Seventeenth Regiment, under the com- 
mand of Major Burroughs. It had been believed all 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with the 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had been igno- 
miniously disbanded, and it was known that some of 
the men of the former were harboured in its Lines. 
Tis insolence had been manifested unchecked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to the occasion; and al- 
though the Magistrate, Horne, had himself addressed 
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the Sspoys, and otherwise striven to keep thom truce 
to their salt, the evil influences had provailed, so that 
before the end of the month the men of the Seven- 
teenth were ripe for revolt.* It happened that just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. Tho 
rattle of the rupees was heard in the distance, A 
treasure-escort was coming in from Goruckpore, under 
charge of a Company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some Horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavalry, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the 
surplus treasure of Azimgurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been sent 
from the latter place with a detachment of the 
Thirteenth to escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruckpore, and two lakhs were added to 
it at Azimgurh; seventy thousand pounds in the 
hard bright coin of the country, and this was now in 
the grasp of the Sepoys. The temptation was more 
than they could resist, So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure should not leave the 
station. This stern resolution, however, seems to 
have been lulled for a time, and on the evening of 
the 8rd of June, the treasure-escort marched. out from 
Azimgurh, It wes felt, however, that the danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rebellion, The officers 
and their wives were dining at the Mess of the 
Seventeenth, when all theit anxicties were confirmed 
by the well-known warning voice of the guns. It was 
plain that the firing was in the direction of the 
Parade-ground. A beating of drums was soon heard ; 
and no words were needed to express the assurance of 


, * On May 24, when some men afterwards violently assaulted a Na- 
impudently rejected oxtia cartridges five officer, Major Burroughs found 
which weie served ont to thom aud himself Loo weak to punish, 
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all that the Sepoys had risen,* There was then o 
scene of confusion, which it is not casy accurately to 
describe, The ladies and non-combatants hurried off 
to the Cutcherry, which had been fortified by the 
Magistrate and his colleagues, and there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, having shot thoir 
Quartermaster and their Quartermaster-Sergcant,t 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, having spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the treasure-escort to seize the coin on the road 
to Benares. And with them went the myrmidons of 
the Pplice-force, which Horne dad made vast efforts 
to strengthen for the protection of the jail, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hotr of our trouble by 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration, 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, Palliser found 
that he was helpless. The troopers of the Thirteenth 
Irregulars were wavering. They were not so far 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restrained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, were saved. But the treasure was 
lost. The Sepoys of the Seventeenth} carried it back 


* There were tivo post guns stay 
tioned at Azimguth. ‘These fhe 
mutineers seized at the commenac 
ment of the outbreak. ‘hey were 
afterwards taken into Oude. 

+ Lientonant Ifutchinson and 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Lewis, 

} Ibis stated on tho authority of 
Lieutenant Constable of the Sevon- 
teenth, that the Sepoys “behaved 
with 1omantioc courtesy”? “Tey 
formed a irra round their officers, 
and said that they not only would 


not touch, but would protect thom, 
only that there were some of the 
mutineors who had sworn the death 
of particular officers, and therefore 
they begged the whole party to take 
to thir carriages and bo off at once, 
‘But how are wo to get onr car. 
rlages P? said wr ‘seeing thal they 
aro seattered all through the sta- 
tion? ‘Ah, wo will fetch them,’ said 
the Sepoys; and so they did, and 
gavo tho party on escort for ten 
miles out of the station on tho 
* 
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to Azimgurh, whilst the Irregulars escorted their 
officers on to Benares. Meanwhile, the European 
Residents of the former place had fled to Ghazcepore ; 
and when the Sepoys returned to their old station, 
they found all Kuropean authority gone, and the 
official functionarics, civil and military, swept out of 
isto aiman. So, flushed with success, they marched 
off to Fyzabad in military array, with all the pomp 
and panoply of war. 


When news of these events reached Benares, crusted 
over in the first instatice with some exaggerations, it 
was plain that the hour was approaching when tran- 
quillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm composure 
of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst sue- 
cours were far-off, had already saved Benares; for now 
fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with them 
one who knew well how to turn them to account, 
After despatching his men, as has been already told,* 
by the railway to Raneegunge, Colonel Neill had mado 
his way, by train and horse-dawk to Benares with tho 
utmost possible despatch, cager to avenge the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. And with this Ma- 
drags Colonel came the first assertion of English man- 
hood that had come from the South to the reseué of 
our people in the Gangetic provinees, Leading the 
way to future conquests, he came to strike and to 
destroy. He was one of those who wisely thought 


road to Ghazeepore. It has been 
ismarked thal to complete tho rd- 
mance they ought to have offered 
ihe officers a month’s pay out of the 
treasure they were plundering”’— 
Aunals of the Indian Rebellion, Part 
IF. This is somewhat inconsistent 
with the statement (Red Pamphtet) 


that the Sepoys of tho Seventconth 
implored the Irregulars to slay their 
oficers, “appealing to religion, na 
tionality, love of moucy, oven offer- 
ing 5000/. for cach hend”’ These 
inconsistencies, however, were fast 


becoming common phenomena, 


* Anio, p, 188, 
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from the first, that to strike promptly and to strike 
vigorously would be to strike mercifully; and he 
went to the work before him with a stern resolution 
not to spare. Both from the North and from the 
South, at this time, the first great waves of the tide 
of conquest were beginning to set in towards tho 
centres of the threatened provinces, From one end 
of the line of danger, Canning, and from the other, 
Lawrence, was sending forth his succours—neither 
under-estimating the magnitude of the peril, but 
both confident of the final result. It was the work 
of the latter, as will be told hercafter, to rescuc 
Delhi whilst the former was staining every effort to 
secure the safety of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and other lesser places dependent 
upon them, And now assistance had really come to 
the first of these places, A detachmont of Madras 
Fusiliers was at Benares, and the men of the Tenth 
Foot, from, Dinapore, whose arrival had been delayed 
by an accident, had also made their appearance, It 
was determined, therefore, that the Scpoys should bo 
disarmed. 


1857. 
Juno d, 


But @ question then arose as'to the hour of dis- ‘the questic 
arming, The first idea was, that the regiment should of disnrmin, 


be paraded on the following morning, and that then 
the several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down their arms, But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
even an hour’s delay was an offence and an abomi- 


“nation, When work of this kind is to be done, it 


should be done, they thought, promptly. Stimulated 
by the intelligence from Azimgurh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
before morning, and then all our councils and cau- 
tions would be vain. The chief command was in 
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Ponsonby’s hands, and it was for him to give the 
word for disarming, It appears that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication with the Sepoys, 
accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the Com. 


missioner to consult with him. 


Tucker suggested 


that they should call on Gubbins; so they went to 
the Judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard, 
Soon afterwards they met Coloncl Neill, who was 
eager for immediate action ;* and, after some dis. 


* ‘The circumstances conducing to 
this change of plan have bébn va- 
viously stated. Mr, ‘Taylor, in his 
official report already quoted, says: 
“Tt appears that as Brigadier Pon- 
sonby was returning home after tho 
Council, he met Colonel Neill, who 
recommended him to disarm the 
corps at once. Disregarding all 
other consideration, he burried to the 
paredo ground.” But in_a letter 

efore me, written by Brigadier 
Ponsonby in July, that oflcer states 
that, “On the 4th of June Licu- 
tenant-Colone] Gordon, commandin, 
the Regiment of ‘Loodhianah, called 
and informed me that he had reason 
to believe the men of tho Thivty- 
sovonth Native Infantry wore entor- 
ing into a conspiracy with some of 
the bad obaractes of the City, in 
view to the subversion of tho British 
power in Benares. After some con- 
yersation on the subject, in which 
I ascertained from the Licutenant- 
Colonel that he considered that he 
could rely on the fidelity of his own 
iegiment, we agreed to go together 
to the Commissioner, Mr, Tucker, 
and to acquaint him with what had 
heen communicated, We proceeded 
to Mr. Tucker, and on broaching the 
subject of our visit, he proposed that 
we should go to Mr. I. Gubbins, 
who lived close at hand, and we did 
so, Mr, Gubbins, it appeared, had 
heard from htis spies that which not 


only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s re- 
port, but gavo much morondetailed 
information as to the seoret procced- 
ings of the mon of the Thirty-seventh 
Native Infantry, Colonel Neill camo 
in while Mr, Gubbins was speaking, 
and soon afterwards tho ‘Brande: 
taajor, Captain Dodgson, entered to 
report that tho treasitrs, which was 
on iis way from Sri ee to Benares 
under a guard of filly men of tho 
Taregulnr Cavalry, had been plun- 
dered by the Seventeonth Native 
Tnfantry—tho guard of tho Irregu- 
lars having connived at the deed. 
‘It was immediately folt: thal this oir. 
oumalance, occurring in such close 
proximity to Benares, rendered the 
adoption at oneo of some strong 
measures imperative, and Liontennnt. 
colonel Gordon proposed tho dis- 
arming of tho ‘Thirty-sevonth Native 
Infantry, to which I acceded, There 
was some discussion as to whother 
rthis should be attempted at once, or 
at len A.at, on the following day. 
Mr. Gubbins having oxpressed his 
opinion that emissarles from the 
Seventeenth Native Infantry would 
soon be in Benares, it was sellled to 
disarm the ‘Thirly-seventh at five 
o’clock, and it being now past four, 
it waa also arranged to keep tho 
mensure as quict as possible in order 
that tho vegiment might not be on 
its guard.” Noihing can be moro 
distincl than this, Bul Colonel 
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cussion, the Brigadier consented to hold a parade at 
five o'clock, and at once to proceed to the work of 
disarmament. 

Then Ponsonby and’Gordon went together to the 
house of the latter, where they found or were joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seventh, The Sepoy 
officer, after the manner of his kind, with that fond 
and affectionate confidence in his men, which was 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested. 
against the measure, as one which would break their 
hearts, To this Ponsonby replied, that what he had 
learnt from Mr, Gubbins had left him no alternative, 
and that, therefore, it was Barrett's duty to warn the 
officers to be ready for the five o'clock parade, The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon's house, and now the two mounted and rode 

“to the parade-ground, to plan the best disposition of 
the troops. The horse which Ponsonby rode had not 
been ridden for a month. It was fresh and restive, 


Neill, with equal distinctness, de- seventh to be disarmed... tho Irre- 


clares that Ponsonby and Gordon 
ealled upon him, and that he (Noill) 
recommended tha afternoon parade, 
Tn_his official dospatch fe says: 
* Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with 
me about taking the muskets from 
the Thirty-soventh, leaving them 
their side-narms, Io proposed wait- 
ing wnlil tho following morning to 
do this. T urged its being done at 
ong, to which he agreed, antl eft my 
Gaariate to make )ils arrangements.” 
n his private journal, too, he re- 


gulars and Sikhs said to be staunch 
to acl with us? Wo have, thero- 
foro, before us three eonflictin 

statements, Mr, ‘Taylor saya thee 
Ponsonby mot Neill as the former 
was going home fram Gubbins’s 
house. Ponsonby says that Noill 
eame into Gubbins’s house, whon 
he (tho Brigadior) and Gordon were 
there, And Neill says that the 
Brigadier and Gordon visited him in 
his own quarters, Tho matter is of 
little importance in itsell’; buf the 


cords that, ‘Tha brigadier ea//ed on discrepancies cited afford an apt 
we at three vat. with Colonel Gor- illustration of the difficulties which 
don of the Sikhs, informing me of heset the path of a conscientious 
the mutiny of the Seyenteonth at historian, On the whole, I am dis- 
Asimgurh, .. very undecided... posed to think that Neill, writing on 
would pul off everything wnlil to- the day of tle events described, is 
morrow, I speak’ ont, and urge moro likely fo be correct than Pon- 
him to act at once, which he unwill- sonby, writing a month afterwards, 
ingly agroea to. . . Uho Europeans or ‘laylor, collecting facts, afler the 
to parade at five rat,» .. tho Thirly- lapse of moro than a year, 
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and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant rays 
of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. En- 
feebled as he was by previous illness, he became, 
in his own words, “most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body.” But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh Regiment, he rode to the European 
Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the Itu- 
ropeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns, The 
necessary orders were given; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the responsibility of 
the work that lay before him, 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the English commanders’ The 
Native force was-some two thousand strong. The 
Europeans hardly mustered two hundred and fifty.* 
Of the temper of the Sepoy Regiment there was no 
doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the 
road from Azimgurh, where they had betrayed the 
weakness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
the strength of their discontent.t But the Sikl’ 
Regiment was believed to be faithful; and, if it were 
faithful, there could be no doubt of the result of that 
afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they were as- 
sembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to be eager to be led against the THindos- 
tanees of the Regular Army, Not merely in Benares, 


* Tho officinl returns state “any desiro to leave them, ‘Ihe 


H.M.’s Tenth Regiment, one hun- 
dred and fifty men and three officers ; 
Madras Fusiliers, sixty men and 
three officers ; Artillory, thirty mou 
and two officers, 

+ These regiments of Irrogular 
Cavalry were difforently constituted 
from those of the Regular Sopoy 
Avwy. ‘They had few Buropean 
officers, and those only picked mon, 
who had the greatest pride in their 
sovoral corps, and seldom or nevor 


troopers, who reocived high pay and 
found their own horses, were pene- 
rally men of a better elass, and the 
position of tha Native offloore was 
of a higher and moro responsiblo 
character than in the regulay Army, 
All these things were at first sup~ 
posed to bo favourable to the con- 
inuance of the fidelity of the Inve. 
gular Caveliy. But it was soon 
found that they wore as inourably 
tainted as the rest, : 
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but in all parts of the country, was it of the highest 1867. 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our = T0% 
side; for it was belicyed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 

our Iimpire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 

the renown of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likewise, But everywhere so great a 
sensitiyeness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it was always possible that the 
weight of a feather in the balance might determine 

the out-turn of cyents on the side of loyalty or 
rebellion. ‘ 

Wheén the order for disarming had gone forth, The Disarm- 
Colonel Spottiswoode and his officeys proceeded to the s Parade. 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets , 
in the bells-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
mien on parade, the remainder, with the exception 
of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared that the 
imen were generally well-disposed. There were no 
immediate signs of resistance. First the grenadier 
company, and then the other companies up to No. 6, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word 
of command, At this point » murmur arose, and 
some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed—that the Europeans were coming to shoot 
them down when they were disarmed, Hearing this, 
Spottiswoode cricd out that it was false, and appealed 
to the Native officers, who replicd that he had always 
been a father to thom. But a panic was now upon them, 
for they saw the white troops advancing. By word 
of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
guus were moving forward towards the Sepoys’ lines, 
Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel 
Neill to be wheeled into line and halted. He then 
went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the guard. 
He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldicrs, no 
harm of any kind would befall them. As hé spoke he 
laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one of the 
Sepoys, who said that they had committed no fault, 
To this Ponsonby replied in Hindostance: “None; 
but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken 
their oaths and myrdered their officers, who never 
injured them.” Whilst he was still speaking, Some of 
the men shouted so their comrades on the right and 
left; a stray shot or two was fired from the second 
company, and presently the Sepoys rushed in a body 
to the bells-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and 
fired upon both their own officers and the Europeans, 
Going about the work before them in a systematic, 
professional manner, they sent some picked men and 
good marksmen to the front as skirmishers, who, kncel- 
ing down, whilst others handedloaded muskets to them, 
fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards, Seven or eight men of 
the Tenth were shot down, and then the rest fell 
back in line with the rear of the guns, Meanwhile 
the officers of the Thirty-seventh, who had been pro- 
videntially delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, who 
had always protested against the disarming of the 
xegiment, and now believed that it was foully used, 
cast in his lot with it, and would not move, until 
a party of Sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 

To the fire of the Sepoy musketeers the British 
Infantry now responded, and the guns were wheeled 
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yound to open upon the mutineers with irresistible 
grape. The English gunners were ready for iminc- 
diate action, Anticipating resistance, Olpherts had 
ordered hisincn, when they moved from their lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served 
with almost magical rapidity; andthe Thirty-seventh 
were in panic flight, with their faces turned towards 
the Lines. But from behind the cover of their huts 
they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with 
grape and round shot, sent morg messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their sheltering 
homes, Throwing their arms and accoutrements be- 
hind them, and many of them huddling away clear 
out of cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging 
guns, they imade their way to the city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis- 
chief and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Ivregular Cavalry 
and Gordon's Sikhs had come on to parade. Tt was 
soon obvious what was the temper of the former, 
Their commander, Captain Guise,t had been killed by 
a Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, aud Dodgson, the Bri- 
gade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had 
scarce taken command, when he was fired at by a 
trooper, Another atiempted to cut him down. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the Parade and the intentions of the British officers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 

* Whether this was observed by | One writer says thal Guise’s 
tho Sopays I know not i but if it head was afterwards split opon by 
wore, there can bo no difficulty in his own troopers, Ie was shot on 


accounting fox theix suspicion aud tho rear of tho Lines, as he was 
alarm. going to parade. 
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apparent; but they seem to have been, in this june. 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a 
spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst of 
the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did 
not know what it all portended; they could not dis- 
cern friends from foes, At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection, 
In an instant the issue was determined. Olpheris 
was limberiug up his guns, when Crump, of the 
Madras Artillery, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutiniéd. At ouce the word was given 
to unlimber, and at.the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions—their bullets passing over and through the 
English battery. They were only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsupported by the British 
Infantry, who had followed the mutincers of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines, It was 
not a moment for hesitation, The sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had we been un- 
prepared for them, might have overwhelined that 
half-battery with its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have been lost to us, So Olpherts, 
haying ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps 
had taken refuge in his rear, brought round his guns 
and poured a shower of grape into the regiment. 
Upon this they made a rush upon the guns—a second 
and a third—but were driven back by the deadly 
showers from our field-pieces, and were soon in con- 
fused flight. And with them went the mutineers of 
the Irregular Cavalry; so the work was thoroughly 
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done, and Olpherts remained in possession of the 1887. 
field. Tune 4, 
Whilst these events were developing themselves Neil ia 

on the parade-ground, the little power of endurance 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, 

and before the alternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickencd the old soldier, Tho pain and 
discomfort which he endured were so great that he 

was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having pre- 
viously given. orders to Colonel Spottiswoode to fire 

the Sepoys’ lines that none might*find shelter in them, 

he made over the command to Polonel Neill, who 
eagerly took all further military responsibility on 
himself.* The victory of the Few over the Many 

was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 

in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 

few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt 

to death in their huts.f 


* Th is not easy to determino the 
oxact period at which Ponsonby gave 
over the command to Neill. “Irom 
the offloial voport of tho latter it 
would appear to have been dono 
bofors the Sikhs broke into mutiny, 
but Ponsonby’s own statement would 
fix (he time at a lator period, ‘The 
account in the {ext is the official 
version of the transfor of command ; 
but tho fact, I beliove is, that Neill, 
seeing Ponsonby on tho ground, 
wont up to him and_snid, “ Genoral, 
LT assume command.’ So Neill’s 
journal, and oral information of an 
officer who hoard him say it. 

} There is no passage in this his. 
tory on which moro care and labour 
have heon oxpented than on tho 
above narrative of the disarming ab 
Benares on tho dth of June, In 
compiling if I havo had befoio me 
soveial detailed staiements made by 


VOU. II. 


officers prosent al the parade, includ 
ing o full narrative written. by Bri- 
gadier Ponsonby, and furnished to 
me by his widow, and vie priyato 
journals and letters of Colonel Neill, 
as well as his official roporis, Colo- 
nel Bpoltiswoode s atatoment is pub- 
lished in tho Parliamentary Rotam 
relating Lo the Regimonis thot have 
mutinied, ‘There was also u yory 
scloarly wiilton narrative by Ensign 
Tweedio (one of tho young officers 
wounded by the fo of the Sikh 
rogiment), printed in the newspapers 
of the day. Besides these, I have 
had tho advantage of much porsonal 
conversation arith ono of the chief 
suiviving actors in tle scene de- 
scribed, and have received from him 
writton answois to my questions on 
all doubtful points. Lhave a strong 
conviction, therofore, that the story 
cannot he more correstly told, 
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1867, All the circumstances of this parade of the 4th 
Juned, of June being fairly reviewed and impartially con- 
bance sidered, it is not strange that some should think that 
sidored. it was grievously mismanaged, That this was the 
opinion of the highest authoritics at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Go- 
vernor- General, the Benares Commissioner said, 
“T fear the business of disarming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at what 
they consider an attack on men, many of whom were 
unarmed at the time, This is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, Qut the general opinion seems to 
be that the affair was much mismanaged.” This 
opinion was shareé by Lord Canning, who wrote, a 
fortnight afterwards to the President of the India 
Board, that the disarming “was done hurriedly and 
not judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of 
Sikhs,” he added, “was drawn into resistance, who, 
had they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
believe, have remained faithful.” And, sixtcen 
months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom 
it devolved to write an official account of these trans- 
actions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
assumed after full investigation, that the Sikhs were 
brought out not knowing what was to be done; that 
the whole affair was a surprise; that, ag a corps, they 
were loyal, and ‘would. have stood any test less 

rude.” 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much 
that the business was done badly as that it was done 
hastily ; or rather that it was done badly because it 
was done hastily. The sudden resolution to disarm the 
Thirty-seventh on that Thursday afternoon left no 
time for explanations, If the whole of the black 
troops at Benares had been known to be steeped in 
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sedition to the lips, and ready for an immediate 
outbreak, it would have been sound policy to sur- 
prise them, for only by such a course could our little 
handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular 
Sepoys were only suspected, in whole or in part, of 
treacherous designs, and the intentions of the Irre- 
gulars were still doubtful, there had been nothing in 
the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a doubt 
upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had 
the best effect, But there wgs no time for this. 
When “it was tried with the Thirty-seventh, both by 
the Brigadier and by the Colonel, it was too late; 
for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not 
to have been tried at all. It would, however, be 
scarcely just to cast the burden of blame on any in- 
dividual officer. What was evil was the suddenness 
of the resolution to disarm and the haste of its 
execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil, And whilst we know the worst that actually 
happened, we do not know the something worse that 
might have resulted from the postponement of the 
disarming parade, Inven at the best, it is contended, 
if the Thirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have becn sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoys. It would, indecd, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force, and, 
thus crippling its powers of action, have greatly di- 
minished our strength. Morcover, it is contended that, 
in the crisis that had arisen, this stern example, these 
bloody instructions, had |great effect throughout that 
part of the Gangetic Provinces, and, indeed, through- 
Q2 
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out the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nox 
paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them, and Upper India would soon 
be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror was coming down 
again crushingly upon the black races, 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said 
that a large proportion of the Regiment—the Regi- 
ment from Loodhianah—were not Sikhs, but Hin- 
dostanees; that they were the brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to Parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive 
against them, It may have been the result wholly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherts, when he 
fired upon them, was fully assured that they had 
broken into open mutiny, and nothing ever afterwards 
tended to weaken his original conviction, That there 
was mutiny in the Regiment—and mutiny of the 
worst kind—however limited it may have been, is 
certain; and if this were the first, it was far from 
being the last instance of a whole regiment being 
irrevocably compromised by the misconduct of a Low 
Sepoys. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native 
soldiers, cannot draw nice distinctions or disentangle 
the knot of conflicting probabilities. He must act at 
once. The safety of a station, perhaps of an Empire, 
may depend upon the prompt discharge of a shower 
of grape, And the nation in such an emergency will 
less readily forgive him for doing too little than for 
doing too much. 
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Complete as was the military success, the danger _ 1867. 
was not passed, The dispersion of a multitude of Ebictths 
mutinous Sepoys might have been small gain to us Aen wet: 
in the presence of a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city had risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed our little 
gathering of Christian people, But the bountiful 
Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had. 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of Judge Gubbins, raised up for ys friends in this awful 
crisis, °and the fury of the many was mercifully re- 
strained, It had been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants should be- 
take themselves to the Mint, which lay between the 
cantonment and the city, as the building best suited to 
defensive purposes, The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground pro- 
claimed that the Sepoys had risen. There were then 
great alarm and confusion, Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint, The missionaries left Benares 
behind them, and set their faces towards Ramnuggur 
on their way to Chunarv.* The civilians, some with 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector's Cutcherry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, where at least they were 
safe from capture.t But there was a great and rea- 
sonable fear that the Sikhs of the Treasury-guard, 


* There wore some exceptions to Government by exorting his in- 


the genmal cxodus of the misslon- 
avies, Mr, Lenpholt, of the Church 
Missionary Society, scems to have 
alood fast in the mission premises 
with his flook of Native Chiistions. 
This oxeellent manjafterwards ren. 
dered good scivice to the British 


fluenco, which was considerable in 
tho neighbourhood, fo obtain sup- 
plies for our European troops, 

+ Tho Commissioner was not of 
this party, Te had gone fo the 
Mint. 
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rendered furious by the slaughter of their country- 
men, would seize the Government coin, and the 
crown jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were 
stored with it, and would then fire the building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
be found. 

And that they would have struck heavily at us is 
not to be doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief 
of good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of: our’ greatest need. This was the Sirdar Soorut 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who 
had fully appreciated the generous treatment-he had 
received from the English, He had unbounded con- 
fidence in Gubbins; and when the crisis arose, he 
manfully shouldered a double-harrelled gun and ac- 
companied his English friend to the Cutcherry. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid 
us, and by his explanations and persuasions softened 
down the anger of the Sikh soldiery, who might have 
been excused if they were burning to avenge the blood. 
of their slaughtered comrades, Thus assured and ad- 
monished, they not only abstained from all acts of 
personal violence, but thoy quietly gave up tho 
Government treasure and the Lahore jewels to the 
Europeans, to be conveyed to a place of safoty.* 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Smdar the only 
friend who rose up to aid us in this’ conjuncture. 
Even from that great hot-bed of Hindooism, Brah- 


* The place of safety was within children and a storchouse for the 


the strong cells of the Artillery Con- 
gee-THouse, whither the treasure was 
taken, by the advice, T betieve, of 
Captain Olpherts, who liad always 
protested against the notion of 
making the same building available 
hoth as a refuge for the women and 


ireasuro. Mr, Taylor, in his Official 
Narralivo, says the treasure was 
taken lo the Magazine. In reward 
for the fidelity and forbearance of 
the Sikhs, the Commissioner next 
morning very proporly distributed 
ten thousnnd rupecs among them, 
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minism itself sont forth a staunch ally and potent 
deliverer to be a present help to us in ow trouble. 
Pundit Gokool-Chund, a high-caste Brahmin, known 
to all, respected by all in Benares, flung all the 
weight of his influence into the scales in our favour, 
Tle was a servant of the Government—Nazir of the 
Judge's Court—and as such ‘in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins, Had he been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly and more successfully to succour our 
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people, There was another, too, who pnt forth a Deonaraian 


protecting hand, and was carnest in his endeavours 
to allay the inquictude of the people, This was a 
wealthy and influential Hindoo noble—Rao Deona- 
yain Singh—a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enlightenment, liberal and humane, No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajah of Benarcs himself wanting in 
good offices to the English, On the night of that 
4th of J une, he succoured the missionary fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resources at 
our disposal, and seemed honestly to wish well to 
our onuse, Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God had not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and. 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of: Soorut Singh sayed the 
civilians at the Cutcherry. For many hours they 
remained there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against them, but resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price, But two hours after mid- 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by 


* Sec in Appendix a Momorandum on the Benares Rajahs, 
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Gubbing, went forth in tho broad moonlight to 
obtain the assistance of an European guard from the 
Mint to escort thither the fugitives at the Cutcherry, 
As they went, they were fired at by some Sepoys; 
but they rettned, unharmed, with the guard, and 
safely conveyed their companions to the appointed 
place of refuge.* There the hours of morning dark. 
ness passed away in drear discomfort, and day 
dawned, wpon a scone of misery and confusion in the 
Mint,.”, Officers and ladics, masters and servants, 


“huddled together, for the most part on the roof, 


without much respect of persons or regard for pro- 
pricties of costume." The Europeans who hail boon 
sent for their progection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the cx- 
hausting labours of the day; whilst outside in the 
compound, or enclosure, was a strange collection of 
carriages, buggies, palanquins, horses, bullocks, sheep, 
goats, and packages of all sizes and all kinds brought 
in for the provisioning of the garrison, 

“The town is quite quict,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to Lord Canning on tho following morning, 
“in the midst,” as he said, “of the utmost noise and 
confusion of this crowded building,” which made it 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so distract- 
ing, that, though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible 
to think, write, or do anything in it.” There had 


* This incident is mado still at tho party in the buggy, Thero 


brighter hy an act of heroism which 
it is a pleasuro to record. Tt is thus 
officially narrated: “ Messrs. Gub- 
bins, Caulfield, and Domomel went 
in a buggy to the Mint, and My. 
Jenkinson, 0. 5., accompanied them 
on horseback, As the ty was 
crossing the bridge, Mr. Jenkinson 
saw some ambushed Sopoys iting 


was no time for waning or for hesi- 
tation, and he at onee reincd linck 
his horse, covering with his own 
body his companions in danger, It 
woro far casicr to praise suelt an act 
than to pee it worthily, and I 
praiso it best by not praising it at 
at ne Laylor's Official Narva. 
ive, 
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been an alarm in the course of the night of risings in 
the city ; for the Mahomedans had hoisted the green 
flag, but: nothing came of the demonstration. And 
days passed, but still there was quictude throughout 
Bonares. All the circumstances of the “Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must be a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shed, but that there was so little resistance of any 
kind to the authority of the British Government.* 
“Tt is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of June, 
“how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We alk have to sleep at night itt the Mint, but not a 
house or bungalow has been touched, and during the 
day everything gocs on much as usual."f Wisely 


* Up to this timo only one Bng- 
lish officer (Captain Guise) had been 
kid, and four wounded—all on tho 
parado of the 4th of June, ‘Tho 
wounded officers wore Captain 
Dodgson, and Ensigns Twoedie, 
Chapman, and Ifayter, A lettor 
from Captain Dodgson states tliat 
tho last-named was “shot by tho 
Sikhs when they turned round and 
flicd upon us.” Young Tlayter was 
shot in both thighs, and had a dhid 
wound below the kneo, ‘The latter 
was so painful that the Jimb was 
amputated; but ho sunk wnder his 
sufferings, and died a week or two 
afterwards, ‘There is somothing so 


touching in the brief necount of the, 


poor young soldier’s last days, in 
the leller above quoted from Captain 
Dodgson to Mr, Tucker, thal T 
cannot rofrain fom giving the fol- 
lowing extract from if, ‘Te bore 
his wounds with the utmost forli- 
tude, nnd whon told that there was 
no hopo of recovery, said he hoped 
ho was prepared to die... . I used 
to read tho Prayors for tho Sick to 
him, and many of tho Psalms of his 
own choosing, Tho Inst ho selected 
was {he fifty-first, ILe got his over- 


land letters when I was with him, a 
few days hofore he dicd, and kissed 
thent again and again, and asked mo 
to read them to him, which I did, 
poor boy !"—JLS. Correspondence. 

+ Tho following characteristic 
passago in the letter above quoted 
ought not to be withheld, “I do 
firmly believe,” wrote Mr, Tucker, 
“that there is a special Divino in. 
flucnes at work on men’s minds to 
keep them quict, ‘The fow Bnro- 
peans in the Mint and round the 
guns could do nothing fo guard the 
Cantonment; but of all the three 
mulinous regiments nob one scams 
to have thought of burning tho 
station or plundering the houses of 
the residents, ‘here is much prayor 
here, and I know that many prayers 
aio offered up for us; ond I fully 
helicve that they are accented ag the 
Throne of Grace, and that this is 
the cause of the quiet we enjoy. 
TEyen with all the best possible ar- 
rangements that we can make, there 
is nothing to prevent the mutinecrs, 
who are hanging about, or the city 
rabble, from doing any mischief they 
please, bul they do not attempt it,” 
US, Correspondence. 
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and vigorously was Gubbins now doing his work, 
He had sunk the judge in the magistraic. ITis court 
was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, 
partly by the love he had inspired in the hearts of 
the people, he held them in restraint, and the great 
city lay hushed beneath his hand. 

But although there was oxtraordinary repose in 
the, city, in the surrounding districts violence and 
anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It was not merely that the mutinous 
Sepoys, hanging about the adjacent villages, , were 
inciting others to rebellion (this was to be expected), 
but a great movement from within was beginning to 
make itself felt upon the surface of rural socicty, and 
for a while all traces of British rule were rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this movement 
I do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation 
is an extensive one, and must be deliberately under- 
taken. It is enough, in this place, to speak of imme- 
diate results. The dispersion of tho Native soldiery 
on the 4th of June was followed almost immediately 
hy disorder and rapine in the contiguous country, 
A few days sirfficed to sweep away law and order, and 
to produce a revolution of property, astonishing cven 
to those who were best acquainted with the character 
and temper of the people. *“I could not,” wrote Mr, 
Tucker on the 13th, “ have believed that the moment 
the hand of Government was removed there would 
have been so sudden a rising of landholders to plun- 
der cach other and people on the roads.* All the 
large landholders and anction-purchasers are paralysed 


* “The Native idea now is,*he off, and thab ié is every man for 
added, “that British iule has slipped himself,” : 
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and dispossessed, their agents being frequently mur- 
dered and their property destroyed,”* To arrest this 
new danger, which threatened to become a gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our people had now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and 
Allahabad. On the same day, My, Tucker, not know- 
ing that alroady the Legislature had provided the 
extraordinary powers which he soughtt—nay, even 
more than he sought—wrote to the Governor-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Benares division 
“beyqnd the reach of Regulation Law, and give every 
civil officer, having the full power of magistrate, the 
power of Tife and death.” “I would prefer this to 
Martial Law,” he added, “ asT do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be entrusted with the 
power of life and death. The atrocious murders which 
have taken place have roused the English blood, and a 
vory slight circumstance would cause Natives to be 
shot or “hung, T would, therefore, much prefer re- 
taining the powers in tho hands of those who havo 
been accustomed to weigh and to value evidence. 
No civilian is likely to order 1 man to be exceuted 
without really good cause.” [ 


Time soon exploded the error contained in these, 


last words. But the Benares Commissioner, though 
a little blinded by class projucice, was right when he 
wrote about the hot English blood, which forbade 
the judgment of « cool brain. Already our military 
officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, 
and hanging them up with as little compunction as 
* Soo ante, vol, ip. 157, did nob icecive tho sanction of the 
‘| Tho Act, of which a ey S Governoi-Geneial before the 8th of 
; 


Ins been given (Book iy. ah ap: iy Tune, 
though passed on tho 80th of May, MS, Correspondence. 
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though they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
vermin of a baser kind. One cotemporary writer 
hag recorded that, on the morning after the disarm. 
ing parade, the first thing he saw from the Mint was 
a “row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sen- 


_ tencing old and young to be hanged with indiscrimi. 


nate ferocity. These executions have heen described: 
as “Colonel Neill’s hangings.” But Neill left Benares 
four or five days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of which I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa: 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport 
had flaunted rebek colours and gone about beating 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death, One 
of the officers composing the court, a man unsparing 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, as 
all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, 
imploring him to remit the sentence passed against 
these juvenile offenders, but with little effect on the 
side of mercy.* And what was done with some show 
of formality, cither of military or of. criminal law, 
‘was as. nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all, Volunteer hang- 
ing parties went out into the districts, and amatenr 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion, One 
gentleman boasted of the numbers he had finished. off 
quite “in an artistic manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of this 

* The “gonoral yonder, howovor, , India—a husband, a father, with all 
must nob caloulate years in such a tho full-grown passions of maturity . 
case as thoy would be calculated in —and an equal sense of personel in. 


Europe... What, estimatod by years, -dependenco and responsibility, 
is a boy. i England is a man in 
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ee justice being strung wp, as though for Peete, 1887, 

n “the form of a figure of eight.” Tuno 0, 
; his, it is to be presumed, was the martial ae, of 
which such graphic details have been given by cotem- 
porary. writers, without a prevision of publicity.* 
But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the Exccutive, fed the gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this 
Benares mutiny that the prison-gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of 
convicted crime. ‘The inmates of the gaol remained 
in their appointed places, .But even this had its 
attendant evils. ‘for as crime ingreased, as increase 
it necessarily did,..prison-room was wanted, and was 
not to be found, The great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to overflowing, The guilty could 
not be suffered wholly to escape. So the Gibbet dis- 
posed of the higher class of malefactors, and the Lash 
scored the backs of the lower, and sent them. afloat 
again on the waves of tumult and disorder, But, 
severe as Gubbins was when the crisis was at its 
height, he. restrained his hand when the worst had 
passed, and it liad ceased to be an expedient of morey 
to strike into the hearts of the people thet terror, 
which diminishes crime and all its punitory con- 
sequences, . “f 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were | avalon: June's, 
ing themselves in more remote places... One-incident ‘The mutiny 
must be narrated here as immediately connected with "7°" 
the outbreak of the 4th of June. ‘The story of the 


* See expel acletter, wrilten _ tho ines, oe anibod, absome lengli 
ih a private ofthe: Soventy-cighth by Mr, ne Martin, 
dgaleniete) which was published in 
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Loodhianah Regiment of Sikhs has not yet been fully 
told. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpore, a 
civil station, some forty miles from Benares. When 
news arrived on the 5th of June that the Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouring into the 
district, they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British officers ; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired 
on by the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer commanding 
them, was shot down. Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate, 
on his way to the jail, shared the same fate, The 
Treasury was plundered. And all surviving’ Euro- 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight, British govern- 
ment was expunged, as it had been at Azimghur, and 
its chief representatives were glad to find a hiding- 
place for themselves in quarters which, o little time 
before, their fiat could have swept away like summer 
dust. Then the station was given up to plunder; 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of 
the English were gutted and burnt. The soldiery, 
burdened with money-bags, having gone off towards 
Oude, the plunder of “the Treasury was completed 
by decrepit old women and wretched little boys, who 
had never seen a rupee in their lives."* And all over 
the district, the state of things, brought about by 
our settloment operations and our law courts, dis 


* Mr, Taylot’s Official Naniatiye, how's; the bolder spirits thaught to 
Tho wrler adds: “In the district sceure more brillisnt advantages hy 
not a semblance of authority was intercourse with the rebel powers it. 
left to any one, ‘Those who had Oude.” In no othor disirict, Mr. 


Jost their estates unter our rile 
thought this q good time Lo regain 
them; those who had not, thought 
that thoy could make a little profit 
by plundering their weaker neigh. 


‘Taylor observes, were “ auction pur- 
chasers more mumcrous, old Zemin. 
dais more powerful, or the present 
landholdors on worsa terms among 
thomsolyes,” 
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appeared like the bursting of a bubble. The very — 1887. 
presence of our fugitive people, though powerless J" 
and forlorn; was an offence and an abomination to 

the now-dominant class, who drove them from their 
sanctuary in the house of a friendly Rajah to take 
vofuge in an indigo factory, And it became one of 

the Benares Commissioner's greatost cares to reseue 

My, Fane and his companions from the dangers which 

then beset them, Iaving discovered their abode, he 

sont out “a party of Europeans and volunteers to 

bring them into Benares,”* 

Troops were now coming up every day from below, Despalch of 
Benares was safe. Other stations were to be saved. eer 
The best service that could be readored to the State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
upper couniry—and most of all to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. This service was entrusted to Mr, Archi- 
bald Pollogk.t True to his great historical name, he 
threw himsolf into the work with an amount of 
cnergy and activity which bore the best fruits. 
Every kind of available conveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to account in the furtherance 
of the engerly looked-for Europeans, whose appear- 
ance was over welcomed by our peril-girt people as a 
great deliverance, Nor was want of ‘sufficient con- 
veyance the only difficulty to be overcome. There 
was a want of provisions for Europeans, especially of 
flour and rum; and Mr. Tucker wrote eagerly to 
Lord Canning to send up commissariat storcs of 
every kind for the soldiery, “as European necessaries 
are not to be had here in any quantity.” He was 


* Mr, Tucker to Tord Canning, — ft Tho yonngett son of General 
Tune 9th, In this letter the fugi- Sir George Pollock, Ife was then 
tives aro anid to havo consisted of joint magistrate of Benares. 

sixicon mon, fivo ladics, and cleyen 

children, 
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very cager at this time to save the treasure in neigh- 
bouring civil stations along the main linc, as Mirza. 
pore and Ghazepore, and he sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it of in safety to Benares. It 
was, moreover, a great object to kecp the white troops 
in motion, and thus to display Europoan strongth, 
first at one point, then at another, and by means of 
a fow to make an appearance of many, as in a mimic 
theatre of war, At once to have recovered Azimghur 
and Jaunpore, from which we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Eurgpeans from the main line of opera 
tions, the magistrates and other civil officers might 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
re-established. But troops.could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, whereof due record will be made here- 
after, to prove to the people of those districts that the 
English had not been swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward lino of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note, 


About seventy miles beyond Bonaves, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the cily of 
Allahabad, It has none of that wealth of structural 
heauty which venders Benares so famous among the 
cities of the East. Its attractions ave derived chiefly 
from its position, at the extreme point or promon- 
tory of the Doab, formed by the meeting of the 
waters, The broad rivers rushing down towards the 
sea, and mingling as they go their streams of varied. 
colour and varied motion—the one of yellow-brown, 
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thick and turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* 
——the groen banks between which they flow, the rich 
cultivation of the inner country dotted with groves 
and villages, make a landscape pleasant to the cye. 
But the town itself, principally situated on the 
Jumna, has little to command admiration, It has 
been called in derision by natives of Hindostan, 
“Tukeerabad,” or the city of beggars; but the Fort, 
which towers above it, massive and sublime, with the 
strength of many ages in its solid masonry, imparts 
peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the his- 
torical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had 
gathered new power from the hands of the English 
conqueror, and, garrisoned by English troops, might 
almost have defied the world, 

Té would be dificult to exaggerate the military 
importance of the situation at the junction of the 
two rivers, commanding, as it docs, the great fluvial 
thoroughfare of Hindostan, and also the high road by 
land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces, Both 
in a stratogical and political senso, its security had 
ever been of great moment; but" the recent acquisi- 
tion of Oude had vendered it still more essential that 
it should be safely in hand. In this powerful fortress 
of Allahabad was on anyrsenal stored with all the 
munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 


_ * Mistorians and pocts alike de- poctically, says: “Tho spot whoro 
light to dosorike tho mecling of the “the Sister Nuddecs (Greck Nyndes) 
waters, “Tho half-modonised for. meot makes a magnificent prospeot. 
tress," says Trotter, “looks giandly ‘fhe Ganges has a turbid, muddy 
down on the meeting of tho olomer onrrent—the Jumna, a sparkhig 
Jumna, with the yellow waters of the stream. Hach at firat tiics to keop 
broad Ganges! Citsstony % the Bri. itself distinot, ti], happy 10 meet 
tish Hmpive in India); Watorield aftor o long parting, they run into 
(dadian Ballads) sings of “tho sis- aach othei’s ombrace, ad, losing 
tors bluo and biown;” ahd agnin, thomselves in one, flow in x common 
Whee Yamuna leaps blno to stieam. The Ganges strikes the 
Ganga’s arms? And Bholonanth fancy as_moie matronly of the two 
Chander (Zravels of a Lindoo), — Tumna a gayer, youthful 
writing in prose, but scarcely less sister.” 
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commanding the approaches from the country below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have boon 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Sir 
James Outram had suggested to Lord Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had warned him of the, at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance befalling 
us.* I do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnings afterwards repeated most 
emphatically by Sir Henry Lawrence; but there was 
no place to which Lord Canning turned his thoughts 
with greater anxiety and alarm—no place to which 
he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. « 

Tidings of the great disaster at Meernt reached 
Allahabad on the 12th of May, and a few days after. 
wards came the story of the progress of the rebellion, 
and the restoration of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, 
At the beginning of May, the force posted at Allahabad 
consisted of a single Sepoy regiment, the Sixth, under 
the command of Colonel Simpson, which had marched 
in from Jummalpore at the latter end of March, re- 
lieving the Eleventh, under Colonel Finnes. But on 
the 9th, a wing of the Ferozpore Regiment of Sikh 
had arrived from Mirzapore ; ‘and ten days later two 
troops of Oude Irregulay Ilorse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to plate themselves under 
the civil authorities, Shortly afterwards sixty Kuro- 
pean invalids were brought in from Chunar, The 
bulk of the Native troops occupied their Lines in the 
Cantonment, which lay at a distance of two or thiee 
miles from the Fort between the two great rivers, 


* “T inyself doi moze shocked you may recollect I told you of the 
than surprised,” ho wiote fiom Warning thal I gave to Tod Can 
Baghdad to the Charman of tho ning when I wad last at Onloutta, 
East India Company, on fist hearing and suggested that‘measures phould 
of the outhronk, “oy T have long bo adopted forthe better scomiby of 
dreaded somothing of tho sori; and Allababnd,=-Juae 8, 1867, 45, 
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Detachments were posted in the Fort. The principal 1887. 
civil officers were Mr, Chester, the commissioner, and 

Mr, Court, the magistrate—both men of courage and 
resolution, not casily shaken or disturbed. They and 

the other civilians, as well as the military officers, 

dwelt in comfortable and pleasant garden-houses in 

the European station, without an anxious thought 

of the future to disturb thom, 

Tn the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, Colonel Simy 
of every Englishman who held a commission under {2,1 the 
him, the Sixth was true to the core, and was tho- 
roughly to be trusted. It was one of those regiments 
in whith the officors looked lovingly on their soldiers 
as on their children ; cared for their comforts, pro- 
moted their amusements, and lived amongst them as 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and scen so many indications of what at least simu- 
lated gratitude and affection, that it would have been 
to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the 
English gentlemen who had treated them with the 
kindness of parents. But the civil officers, who had. 
none of the associations and the sympathies which 
matle the conturions of the Sixth Regiment ever 
willing to place their lives in the hands of the native 
soldiery, saw cverywhero grounds of suspicion and. 
causes of alarm, There was evidently a wide-spread Bale of 
feeling of mistrust both in the City and in the Can- Re ng 
‘tonmient* -“All-kinds of vague reports wore in the 


+ »# Mi, Willook, joint niagiatrate, brok in the aity would follow an 
says in-his offlalal joporl, “As cach émeuto of iho soldiery. Tho men 
day passed somo fresh rumour was of the city, walned the magistrate 
oitpulstod roguuding ihe’ stata of against the infidolify of tho Sepoys, . 
public feeling in the city. Agents and the hoy cautionéd their offf- 
of tho rehel leddors weia evidently cors against 8 city people, protest. 
busy poisoning: the thlids of tho ing agama the tales that had beon 
people. ... he Bazaar was closed, oiroulated of their jukowaemness 
and it was vory syidont that m ont- towards Government; 
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air, Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether 
the great lic had been maliciously propagated by 
active cmissaries of evil, it was believed that a heavy 
blow was to be struck at the religion of the people.* 
At one time it was reported that the English had 
determined to serve out the greased cartridges on a 
given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on 
the glacis of the Fort, ina position commanded by our 
guns, and blown into the air if they disobeyod orders, 
Then it was said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent the treasure being’ moved into the Fort ;+ 
and again, that the Sikhs were conspiring with the 
Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the English, 
At the same time, the price of grain and of other 
kinds of food rose in the market, and the common, 
feeling of disquictude was enhanced by the discontent 
occasioned by the dearuess of provisions, which was 
always attributed to the agency of the English. 

Tn this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson pro- 
posed to betake himself with his regiment to the 
Fort. This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Court, the magistrate, and the project was abandoned. 


* Thave romavked, and with much 
uniformity of observation, that these 
nionstrous reports of “ forcible con- 
yorsion,” or destiuotion of caste, 
wee most rife where the Mahome- 
dan population was tho densest, Al- 
Jahabad contained an ‘unusual nom. 
ber of Mussulmans, whilst in Benares 
there was a gical preponderance of 
Ilindoos ; bué these popeita appear 
to have been ciculated more fieely 
in tho former than in the latter city, 

+ Tt was said that this ought to 
have oponed the ayes of Colonel 
Simpson to the real stato of his 
corps. But the fact is, that the cir- 
cumstances 1ofered to in the text 
was noling more thmi an alleged 


conversation botweena Native officer 
of the Irregular Cavalry and anothor 
of tho Sixth, ‘The former was said 
to have asked whother tho Sixth 
would allow the tieastio to he re. 
“moved, and the latter to havo an- 
swered, “Somo of thom would not 
until thoy had teccived their arrens 
of pay.” This,” says Colonel 
Simpson, “ was immodiately reported 
to the Adjutant, who did not oredit 
it. On tho 23rd Imade poor Plun- 
keth and Stownrl inquire into the 
businggs, aud the latter ropartdéd to 
me there was no truth in it, as the 
Native offtcor and men of the Sixth 
guard denied the accusation.” 
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On the same evening a couneil of the leading civil 
and military officors was held, and it was determined 
that the women and children only should be removed. 
next morning into the Fort, But next morning, 
before daybreak, there was change of plan. The 
order, which had decreed that “no (adult) male 
should be allowed to enter the Fort,” was cancelled, 
in spile of Court's remonstrances, and tivo hours 
before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, carrying with them all 
the property they could.”* But later in the day the 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non- 
militaxy members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close; appearances May 25, 
seomed rather to improve, Some apprehensions had Liployalty. 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan festival of 
the Eed, which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathored 
together in Allahabad into a blaze. The day, how- 
over, passed over without any disturbance ; and. at a 
parade held in the evening, two Scpoys, who, on tho 
preceding day, had. given up a couple of Mchwattees, 
charged with tamporing with their fidelity, were 


1887, 
‘May 22. 


* OMclal Roporl of Mx. Fondall 

‘hampson, ofijcinting magistrate.» 
Colonol Simpaon, in a nanatiye of 
ovenis with which ho has farnishod 
me, says, “ On tho 28rd of May, tho 
ladies, children, and_ non-military 
wore ordered into tho Fort, for soou- 
uly, in gonsoquonce af the various 
reports rocaived by the magistrate 
regarding tha unsobtled state of tho 
oity of Allahabad, aggravated by the 
high prico of grain.” It might he 
gathood from this that tho magis- 


tyate had approved of tho removal 


to tho Fort of the non-military males, 
whereas the ofleigl report states 
Unt he had- m reality protested. 
against it, Colonel Simpson, how- 
ever, says, in another momoratidum, 
that “a notice to this effcot? (0 
tho removal of “ladies, childven, 
and non-military”) “was circulated 
by tho magistrate throughout the 
dation, and xogimentally by two of 
his sowars.” Colonel Simpson says 
that it was signed both by himself 
and Court, 
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13837. publicly promotcd.* But this spasm of cnorgy scoms 
May 25. to havo been designed only to throw dust into the 
eyes of the authoritics. It is stated that, at the vory 
samo time, they were intriguing with the Oude 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to invitate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescuc would be attempted, and so the prisoners 


were removed to the Fort, 


After this there were outward quietude and security, 
for although with the now month there arose increased 
excitement in the city, still more favourable appear. 
ances presented themselves in the cantonment, Tho 
Sepoys of the Sixth, scemingly not satisfied with the 
latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened into cnergy 
and enthusiasm, and domanded to be led against 
the rebels of Delhi. News of their noble offer was 
promptly telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning 
sont back by the wires a cordial expression‘ of the 
thanks of Government. - But to the civilians at least 
it was apparent that the dangor was hot passed, for 
every day the excitement became greater in the 


city. 


Tews from Affairs were in this state when news came from 


donares, 


med,  Benares that the Sepoys stationed there had risen in 
yevolt, and that they had been disporsed by Neil's 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first tidings 
to Simpson, who, as an initial moasure of precaution, 
issued orders that the gates of the Fort should be 
closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever 


* Sir John Malcolm writes of tho 
Mehwattees, that, “although usually 
reckoned Mahomedans, if is diffi- 
owt to say whether thoy aro Ma- 
homedans or Tlindoos; they partake 
of both religions, and are the most 
desporaje rogues in India, ‘They 


are tubuilent, vindictive, cwming, 
orvel, robbers, murderers, and as- 
sassing—yet, thoy avo faithful, un- 
daunted guards and servants to Lhosa 
whose nimuk (salt) thoy ont?— 
Alalia Report, pr 878, note, 
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colour or creed, admitted without a passport.* The 
next step was to guard the approaches to Allahabad, 
The road from Benares ran on the other side of the 
Ganges, which was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the suburb of 
Darao-gunj. It scemed to be so certain that the 
Benares mutineers would make for Allahabad, that, 
on a requisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend the bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 


made, At tho same time, a detachment of the Oude. 


Ivregular Cavalry was posted on an open space be- 
tween the bridge-head and the cantonment, so as to 
command all the approaches to the latter, And no 
one then seemed to doubt that tllose Native guards 
would defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
and as truly as if tho insurgents had been people of 
other races and other creeds, , 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the full satis. 
faction of the histarical inquirer whether the Sixth 
Regiment was saturated with that deepest treachery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in order that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect- 
ing victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncortain, wavering condition, 
which up to the moment of the final outburst has 
no determined plan of operations. The officers of 
the xegimont belicved that the men were staunch to 
the core. Outwardly, there were no indications of 


* «Tom this poriod (May 26) 
until tho fh of June more or less 
excitomont provailed in tho city of 
Allahabad, ‘and on that date tho 
mutiny at Benares took place, and 
was roporied to mo by tolegiaphio 
wire. On tho samo ovoning I ordered 
the Tort Gates to be closed, day and 


night, and neither European uor 
Native was allowed ingress or egress 
wilhout a pass, so ns more particu- 
Imly to guard against any tamperers 
from: Benares or from the city of 
Allahabad.”—emorandum by Colo. 
nel Simpson, M8, 


1857, 
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1857, 
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hostility. But when news came that the Native regi. 
ments at Benares had risen, and that the Europeans 
had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
yose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether it 
was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and 
the Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether 
in the belicf that the time for action had now come, 
as they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the 6th of June found 
them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day—the 
last sun that ever was to set upon this model regi- 
ment—there was unbroken faith in its fidelity, The 
warning voice, however, was not silent. The Adju- 
tant of the Sixth received a letter from a non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment, telling him that 
the news from Benares had caused much excitement 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the lettcr to the 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any- 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at the 
sunset parade, which was to be held for the promul- 
gation of the thanks of the Governor-General to the 
regiment, the temper of the men would be clearly 
ascertained, 

The parade was held. The thanks of the Gover. 
nor-Gencral were read. The Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of the Colonel, addressed 
the regiment in Hindostanee, praising them for the 
loyalty they had evinced. The Sepoys appeared to 
be in the highest spirits; and they sent up a ringing 
cheer in response to the stirring words, When the 
parade was over, the officers, for the most part, rode 
or walked to the Mess, With Colonel Simpson rode 
Captain Plunkett—an officer of the Sixth; who had 
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served for more than twenty years with the regiment, _1857. 
Ho spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its ‘m6 
noble conduct, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 

Thus conversing they rode to the Mess-house, where 

other officers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them was Captain Birch, 

the Fort-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to 

recall the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to 

post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 

To this, Simpson esteeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 

his consent; and orders went forth for their recall,* 

There was a goodly gathering jn the Mess-house, The Inst 
for the number of officers had. been recently increased Mews duuet 
by the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had 
been ordered to do duty with the Sixth—mere boys, 
with the roses of England on their cheeks and the 
kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their places at the dinner-table in perfect 
serenity of mind, There was at least one faithful 
yegimont in the service! The civilians, equally as- 
sured, wont to their houses and dined; and did as 
was theiy wont in the cyoning, wrapped themselves 
up in carly slumber, or kept themselves “awake with 
the excitement of cards, Some, indeed, who had 
slept in the Fort on the ‘preceding night, were now 
again in their own homes, On no evening, perhaps, 
since the first startling news had come from Delhi 
and Meerut, had there been so little trepidation—so 
little excitement, But about nine o'clock the whole 


* Those warnings nme from Sir the Sikbs, and to mau tho Fort with 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and all the Hmopeans available at Alla: 
Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpoie. habad. 

Simpson was advised nol to trust 
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European community of Allahabad were startled by 
the sound of » bugle-call announcing the alarm. The 
Colonel had Icft the Mess, and was walking homne- 
wards, when the unexpected sound smote upon his 
ears and urged him onward to his house, where he 
called for his horse, mounted, and rode for the 
quarter-guard, Thither many other officers had re- 
paired on the first sound of the bugle-notes. Tho 
truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

The story was this: The detachment sent to do- 
fend the Bridge had been the first to rise, as it 
had been first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon the Native troops at Benares, and whilst Simp- 
son with his officers was dining comfortably at the 
Mess-house, the orders, which he had despatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunj, had. 
been sternly resisted. The Scpoy Guard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the Artillery-officer, Lieute- 
nant Harward, and declared that the guns should be 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; and 
the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 
regiment to which he belonged, Harward hastened 
to the post of the Oude Iregulars, which lay betweon 
the Bridge-head and tho Cantonment, to bring up 
suecours to overawe the Sepoys and to save tho 
guns, The Irregulars were commanded by Licute- 
nant Alexander—a young officer of the highest pro- 
mise—who at once responded to Harward’s call, and 
ordered out his men, Tardily and sulkily they pre- 
tended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a hastily. 
written note was despatched by Harward to the Fort. 
The sound of tho guns, grating along the road to 
Cantonments, was distinctly heard; and the Inrvegu. 
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lars, headed by Alexander and accompanied by Har- 
ward, whom the former had mounted on a spare 
horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers, 
They soon came upon the party, under the broad 
light of the moon; but when the order was given 
to charge the guns, and the English officers dashed 
at them, only’ three troopers responded to the 
stirring summons, The rest fraternised with the 
enemy, Alexander, as he rode forward and was 
rising in his stirrups to strike, was shot through the 
heart, and Harward narrowly escaped with his life.* 
The mutineers, who had before sent out two of their 
party to, warn their comrades, and had, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns 
to the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on 
parade, the whole regiment was in the throes of 
rebellion, 


1867, 
Juny 6, 


Tt was then too late for the voice of authority to Bscaps of 


overawe or to persuade, Simpson saw that there g 
was great excitement on the parade-ground, Some 
of his officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. And 
when he rode up to inquire why the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sepoys of the Guard replied 
by firing upon him, Jixpostulation was vain. A 
volley of musketry responded to his words; and he 
saw that everywhere on the parade-ground the Sopoys 
wore shooting down their éfficers, Sceing that there 
was no hope of saving the colours, he then rode to 
the loft of the Lincs, where some men of the Light 


* "During the night, the few the mad cruelty of his cucmies, for 
Trregulors who had remainod staunch — hesides the shot in his breast, which 
came in, bringing with thom the body killed him, were anbre-euts all over 
of their ofeer, Licutonant Alexan- his head and face??-—dfr, Thompson's 
der, who had been shot, as before Report, 
related, ITis body hore witness to 


Colonel 
impson. 
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Company, in whom there still seemed to be a feeling 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to tho Fort, 
Tloping still to save the Treasury, he rode, accom. 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon saw 
that the case was hopeless." Tle had now well nigh 
run the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, ho had providentially escaped ; 
but opposite the Mess-house, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the Guard formed in line at the gate and 
fired upon him. <A musket-ball took effect on his 
horse ; but Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot; and the last dying 
efforts of his charger landed him safely within the 
walls of the Fort, covered with the blood of the noble 
animal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen bencath 
the musketry of the mutincers, Curric, who had ac- 
companied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
fire of the guards and sentries; Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 
cadets, to the Fort; but Plunketi, with his score 
years of good service in the Sixth, Adjutant Steward, 
Quartermaster Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro were shot down on parade, Fort-Adjutant 
Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the Engincors were 


* “As my duty was to save the 
Tieasury, if possible, I proceeded in 
that direction, when I was immo- 
dhately fred on by tho whole guad 
of thirty-two mou‘on one flank, with 
a night-picket of thirty men on the 
other, ‘The dotachment of tho Third 
Oude Tnveglat Cavahy remained 
passive, and did not flic.’—Afemo- 
sean of Colonel Simpson, 1S. 


t Theks and the cadets (Poarson 
and Woodgate) were at the Darao- 
gon} when tho mutiny broke ous, 
‘They wo1e mado prisoneis and car- 
ried towards Cantonments, bul, in 
their eagorness to join in tho plunder 
of the Prgnsuny, the Sopoys suffered 
thom to depart, and afterwards they 
mado good their escape by twico 
swimming across the rivor, 
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also killed, and cight of the unposted boy-cnsigns 1807. 
wore murdered in cold blood by the insurgent June 6, 
Sepoys.* The poor boys were leaving the Mess. 
house, when the brutal soldiery fell upon them, 
Seven were slaughtered on the ground; but one, a 

boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 

some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged 

before one of the insurgent leaders, and confined in a 

serai with a Native catechist, The faith of the 
convert was giving way to the sufferings which he 
endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been scarcely 

a month in India, exhorted his companion to be 
steadfast in the faith, “Oh, my friend,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “whatever may come to us, do 

not deny the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 

was not saved. On the 16th of June the poor boy 

died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds. 

i was fortunate thal the bulk of our people were In the Fort, 

shut up in the Fort, where no external perils could 

assail thom. But there was danger within the walls, 

A company of the Sixth formed part of the garrison, 

and the temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When 

the noise of firing was first heard it was believed that 

the Benares mutincors had arrived, and that the 
Sepoys of Allahabad were’ giving them a warm re- 
ception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon. 
them; and all doubt was removed by the appearance 


* Jt has been commonly stated familiarly spoken of as the massnore 
thnt thess poor boys were killed of tho “poor little guiflins.” 
whilst sitting ab the Mess-lnble, T = + Sco Mr, Owon’s Journal. It 
am assured, however, on the best has beon erroneously stated else- 
authority that thisis a mistake, Fow where that he died in tho hands of 
incidents of the mutiny have oxcited the enemy, on the day of Neill’s av- 
gronter horror than this, which is rival at Allahabad, the 11th of Juuc, 


1867, 
Juno 6, 
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of the Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood 
of his wounded charger. Tis first care was to order 
the Sepoys of the Sixth to be disarmed. This duty was 
entrusted to a detachment of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Brasyer—an officer who had won for 
himself « commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved his 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis- 
tasteful service. With the news that the Benares 
Sepoys of the Regular Army had been mown down 
by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon's 
vegiment had been riddled by our grape-shot, Ti, 
was, therefore, fearfully probable that the offended 
nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would vise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge and 
partly in fear. Happily the treasure was outside the 
Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the walls 
not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad 
might have been lost. 

Tt was, in truth, a most critical moment. IIad 
tho men of the Sixth Regiment and the Sikhs thon 
in the ort made common cause with each other, the 
little Chyistion garrison could have made but fecble 
resistance against such odds. The Scpoys, who wore 
posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, 
had, on the first sound of firing in Cantonments, 
been ordered to load their pieces’: so they were ready 
for immediate action. The Sikhs were drawn up 
fronting the main-gate, and before them were the 
guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chunar, in whom the energy of carlier days was 
revived by this unexpected demand upon them. 
And at a little disiance, in overawing position, were 
posted little knots of European volunteers, armed 
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and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers, 
There is something very persuasive always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English Artillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
brim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, but these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
knew best what was passing in the minds of the 
Native soldiery of all races, clearly saw the magni- 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of war, One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble example 
sot by Willoughby at Delhi, Russell, of the Artillery, 
laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns; and if mutiny had then 
been successful, he would have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, with all the surrounding build- 
ings, into the air.* The expulsion of the ITindostanee 
Sepoys, effected by Brasyer’s cool courage and ad- 
mirable management, averted for the moment this 
great calamity; and all that was left undone, did 
itself afterwards by the help of the national character 
of the Sikhs, 

* J flist read this mmecdote in Mr, authority of Mr. Court, the magis- 


Clivo Bayley’s Oilloml Report, Mr, trate, whoso testimony is not to bo 
Bayley has stated tho fact on the questioned, 


1857, 
Tun 6, 
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1867, Such was the mutiny of the Sixth Regiment—in 
2 June 6. its purely military aspects one of the most remarkable 
Rising in the . . . : 
Sty, in the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 

itself, still more memorable for its immediate popular 
results. For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion; far into 
the rural districts the pestilence spread, and order and ° 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been. skilfully planned and 
deliberately matured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for,himself. 
In not one of the great cities of India was there a 
more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 
was a greater preponderance than is often seen of the 
Mahomedan element, And it was a perilous kind of 
Mahomedanism; for large numbers of the ancient 
dependents of decayed Mogul familics were cherishing 
bitter memorics of the past, and writhing under the 
universal domination of the English. The dangerous 
classes, indeed, were many, and they secm to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the xising of 
the soldiery. So, whilst the events above recorded 
wore passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never 
been known before, All through the night of the . 
6th of June licence and rnpine had full sway. Tho 
gaol was broken open, and the prisoners released. 
Vast numbers of convicted criminals, with the irons 
still rattling on their limbs, rushed forth, to the con- 
sternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn their 
newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence 
of all the worst passions of humanity. To the English 
station they made their way in largo bodies, shouting 
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and yelling as they went; and every European or 
Eurasian who crossed their path was mercilessly 
butchered on the spot. The houses of the Christian 
inhabitants were plundered; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skics and pro- 
claimed to many in the Fort that their pleasant 
homes would soon be only heaps of ashes, And 
there was a mighty pillage in the quarters of the 
Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and warehouses 
of the steam companies. The railway-works were 
destroyed.* The telegraphic wires were torn down. 
All our people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put 
to deathsby the insurgents, and it has been said with 
every possible aggravation of cruelty. All the tur- 
bulent population of the great city turned out to 
glut their vengeance against the Feringhecs, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with 
them went not only the Sepoys, who, a day before, 
had licked our hands, but the superannuated pen- 
sioncrs of the Company's Native Army, who, though 
feeble for action were blatant in council, and were 
Garnest in their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty.f Law and authority were, 
for a while, prostrate in the dust; whilst over the 


* Thero scemed to be an ospecial who received them “from tho lips of 


rago against tho Railway and the 
‘Telegraph. Ilow far, ib was. the 
growth of the superstitious feclings 
glunced at in the first yolume ‘of 
this work (pp. 190, e¢ seq.), I do not 
voniure to declare, ‘here was ap- 
parently a great fear of ihe engines, 
for tho insurgents brought the guns 
to bear upon them and battered 
them to pieces, some appearing to 
be afraid of approaching them as 
though they were living monsters. 
t See the Red Pamphlet, ‘The 
author states that he gives facts 
“from an undoubted source”—one 
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an cyc-witness.” “1Touses were plun- 
dered snd burnt,” ho says, “ their 
jumates chopped to pieces, some 
roasted, almost all cruelly tortured, 
tha children tossed on bayonets. 
Foremost in the commission of these 
atrocities were the pensioners. ,... 
These men, unable from their in- 
firmitics to fight, were not thereby 
precluded from inflicting tortures of 
the most diabolical nature, ‘They 
evon took the Jead in these villanics, 
and encouraged the Sepoys and 
others to follow their example.” 


1857, 


Tune 6. * 


1857, 
Tune 6, 


June 7, 
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Cotwallee, or head-quarters of the city police, the 
green flag of the Prophet declared the supremacy of 
Mahomedan rule. 

Nor “was it only against the white-faced Europeans 
and the Christian people of the half-blood that the 
fury of the disaffected was at this time levelled, In 
some quarters of Allahabad were a large number of 
quict settlers from the plains of Bengal, and many 
others drawn thither by the exigencies of their re- 
ligion—-peaceful pilgrims to the sacred Pryag. If to 
be a Bengallee were not at that time held in the 
North-Western Provinces to be the next thing to a 
Christian, it was at least known that he was an 
unwarlike, feeble, personage, likely to have money in 
his possession, and small means of defending it, 
Upon these harmless people the “budimashes” fell 
heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were 
threatened, and only spared by abject promises to 
disgorge the savings of a life, and to swear allegiance 
to the restored Government of the Mogul.* 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first 
thought of the insurgents, alike of military mutincers 
and criminals from the strects and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sepoy 
guard, and the first impulses of personal greed were 
restrained by some feeling of nationality which had 
found entrance into thei breasts, though only on the 
briefest tenure. It was agreed that the treasure 


* «The Bengallecs cowered in town to loot the inhabilants, Our 


fear, and awailed within closed doors 
to havo their throats cut, ‘Lhe women 
raised a dolorous cry at the near 
Prospect of denth. From massacring 

heir officers, and plundering the 
Treasury, and letting open the gaol- 


birds, the Sepoys spread through the 


fiend, as well as his other noigh- 
hours, were soon eased of all their 
valuables, hut were spared thoir lives 
on promise of allegiance to their (tho 
Native) Government.” —2?ravels of a 
Iindoo, by Bholonauth Chander, 
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should be carried in its integrity by the regiment to 1857. 
Delhi, and laid, with their services, at the fect of Jue” 
the King, The spasm of self-devotion seems to have 
ended with the night. In the morning the Sepoys of 
the Sixth are said to have assembled on the parade- 
ground, and io have voted for the repudiation of this 
patriotic scheme. Soon after noon they went to the 
Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve out 
the moncy-bags. Each Sepoy took as many rupees 
as he could carry, and when the whole had satisfied 
themselves, they left what remained to the predatory 
classes, convicted and unconvicted, of the city, Then 
there was very little more thought of the national 
cause, of Delhi, or of Behaudur Shgh. As a regiment 
the Sixth disbanded itself, and cach soldier, carrying 
his spoil, set ont for his native village. But the spirit 
of rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country ; 
and there were many who, in the absence of white- 
faced fugitives, were by no means reluctant to plunder 
the black. And it is suspected that very few of the 
Sepoys, carrying off an ample provision for the re- 
mainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes,* 

Tt is supposed that many, escaping towards Onde, Rebellion in 
perished in the Gangetic villages not far from the 'e Pishicts 
city. For as at Benares, so at Allahabad, the pea- 
santry rose at once under their old Talookhdars, who 
had been dispossessed by the action of ow law- 
courts; and there was anarchy in the rural districts. 

The auction purchasers—absentee proprietors—dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy 
with them. For their own sakes they were eager but 


* Tt is said that about thity lakhs every Sepoy carried off three or four 
of rupecs {about 800,0002.) worc in bags, cach containing a thousand 
the Allahabad ‘Lrcasury, and that rupees (1002) 
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1857, 
Func 7, 


cay stajulis 
of Mania, 
Ditrya, 
and Barra, 


The Moula- 
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fechle supporters of Government; all the muscle and 
sinew of the agricultural races were arrayed against 
us. Indeed, it soon became painfully apparent to 
the British authorities that the whole country was 
slipping away from them. For not only in the dis- 
tricts beyond the Ganges, but in those lying between 
the two rivers, the rural population had risen, The 
landowners there were principally Mahomedans, and 
veady to join any movement which threatened to 
drive the English from the land. It was there, too, 
in the Doab that Brahminism was most powerfully 
enthroned, The point where the Ganges and the 
Jumna meet, known as the Pryag, is one of -:peculiar 
sanctity in the estimation of Hindoos, and the Priest- 
hood, therefore, were strong in numbers and in in. 
fluence. The gathering of the pilgrims was a sources 
of wealth to them, and they belieyed that if the 
supremacy of the English were overthrown their 
gains would be greater and tlicir power on the 
ascendant. So these “ Pryag-wallahs” stirred up the 
Hindoo population of the Doab; and soon there was 
scarcely a man of cither faith who was not arrayed 
against us. But on the further bank of the Jumna 
affairs were more propitious. There were incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but 
more on the surface than on the Ganges or in tho 
Doab. For it happened that some powerful Rajahs, 
whose interest it was to maintain order, cither sided 
with tho English or maintained a discreet netitrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid 
us when the star of our fortune again began to 


sascend,* 


After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of 
crime being over, and there being nothing more to 
plunder and little more to destroy, the “aniversal 

* Seo My, Fendall Thompson’s Official Narrative. 
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vapine, with all its distractions and confusions and 
internecine conflicts, began to take a more consistent 
shape, and something like an organised rebellion 
arose in its place. There was a man known as the 
“ Moulavee,” around whom the insurgent population. 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the 
Emperor of Delhi. Whence he sprung few people at 
the time could say. But it was known at a later 
period that he came from one of the Mahomedan 
villages in the Doab, which had gone into rebellion. 
Making great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of 
a ruler of men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism 
of the people, and roused them to, array themselves 
against the Feringhees. Establishing his head-quarters 
in the Chusroo Bagh—a spacious walled garden, in 
which were some tombs, held in high veneration— 
he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickerics, which deluded his excited 
followers, and for awhile he was recognised as Go- 
vernor of Allahabad. It little mattered who or what 
he was, so long as he was strong in his hatred of the 
English, and could induce the Mussulman population 
to beliove that the Mahomedan dynasty would soon 
be restored, So for a little time he succeeded in 
setting up the likeness of a provisional government, 
and the name of the Moulayee was on the lips of all 
the followers of the Prophet. Telling them that the 
Book of Fate declared the speedy extinction of the 
white vace in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attack the Fort; but, though they made 
sundry demonstrations, they kept at a diserect dis- 
tance from our guns,* 


* Some of the colemporary ac- gations haye nol thrown much light 
counts state that it was difficult 10 upon the subject.” From a high civil 
trace cither tho name or origin of authority, who had tho best oppor. 
the Moulavee, and my lalor investi- tunity of ascertaining tho history of 


1857, 
Tune 7, 


1857, 
June 7. 
‘Reinforce- 
ments from 
helow. 


June 9. 
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But this state of things was not to be suffered much 
longer to endure. The man, who, by his timely 
energy, had saved Benares, was now pushing on for 
the resenc of Allahabad, The one truce soldier that 
was needed to put forth a strong hand to smite down 
the growing rebellion in the Gangetic Provinces was 
hurrying upwards, with a little band of English 
fighting men, to show that the national manhood of 
the country had lost nothing of the might that had 
enabled it to establish the empire of the Few in the 
vast territories of the Many, Having sent forward 
an advanced party of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold, and made over the command of Benares to 
Colonel Gordon, Neill left that place with another 


- party of his regiment, and pressed on by horse-dawk 


to Allahabad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of 
Boats on the 7th, but he had been unable at once to 
cross, as the passage was held by the mutineers, and 
there had been some delay in sending a steamer to 
bring them across the river to the Fort. Their arrival 
did something to establish confidence in the garrison, 
but the news that Neill was coming did still more, 
The old high spivit of self-reliance had never waned ; 
and it was still felt that a handful of European 
soldiers under a commander, with a clear head and a 
stout heart, might hold Allahabad against the whole 
world of mutiny and rebellion, 


tho man, I can Jean only that “ho a schoolmastor, had gained some re- 


was not known in the distiict beforo 
the mutiny,” and was “said to bo 
an emissaty fiom Lucknow.” ‘Ihe 
best account tat T oan find is that 
given by Mr. Witlook im his official 
oport, “At this timo,” ho says, 
“the city and suburbs were held by 

a body of rebols under tho now woll. 
kuown Moulavee Lyakut Ali, ‘Chis 
man, a weaver by caste, and by trade 


speot in lua villago by his excessive 
sanetity; and on the first sprend of 
tho rchollion, the Mahomedan Zemin. 
dais of Pergunnah Chail, ready to 
follow any leador, placod this man at 
theix head, and mached to the cily, 
proclaiming him Governor of tho 
distiict in the name of the King of 
Dolhii.” 
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On the 11th of June Neill arrived. As he entered 1857. 
the gates of the Tort, the Sentry exclaimed, “Thank Peete 
God, sir, you'll save us yet!” Lord Canning, who Nall. 
saw clearly that he had now at his disposal one of 
the men most wanted in such a crisis, had commis- 
sioned the clectric wires to instruct the Colonel of 
the Madras Fusiliers to take command at Allahabad ; 
and Neill had hastened upwards, under the burning 
heats of June, with a disregard for self, which well 
nigh cost him his life.* He had obtained entrance 
into the Fort, not withaut great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from 
succumbing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun, 
For some time after his arrival he could sustain him- 
self only by continually lying down and drinking 
large quantitics of champagne and water. But ho 
never for » moment doubted his capacity to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties before him; whatso- 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no 
mental shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsi- 
bility to encrvate and arrest him. “TI had always 
the greatest confidence in myself,” he wrote at this 
time to the partner of his life; “and although I felt 
almost dying from complete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, 
it was the nature of the man to rise to the height of 
tho occasion—‘! to scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” THe had long"been looking for an oppor- 
tunity, and, now that it had come, he was not one to 
succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 

* “Twas quite done up by my gongs on, I was obliged to sit down 
dash fiom Benaics, and getting into in the hattaics aud give my ordes 
tho Fo.t in that noonday heat. I and directions... , For several days 
was so oxhausted for days, that I I drank champagne and water to 
was obliged {o lie down constantly, keep me up.—Letler from Colonel 


LT could only sit up forafew minutes Neill to his Wife. MS, Correspond- 
aba timo, and when our atlacks were ence. 


1857, 
June 11, 


Tune 12. 
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halt with the goal before him. He was not a “Sepoy 
officer,” and he had neither any credulity nor any 
tenderness to deter him from striking root-and-branch 
at the black soldiery who had betrayed us, and the 
people who were rising into rebellion on the ruins of 
the Native Army. 7 

He took in the position of affairs at a glance, On 
his way from Benares, he had seen that the whole 
country on the banks of the Ganges was in a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and he knew that already the 
rising had become something more than a military 
mutiny.* At Allahabad, his first thought was, that it 
was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the 
Fortress was still in our hands, ‘ How the place has 
not fallen,” he wrote, “that is, not been taken by the 
Sikhs, is a wonder. They appear to be petted and 
made much of. The enemy are all around us; we 
are kept within the Fort, I shall scttle that part of 
it eve long.” And he did settle it, The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the encmy. Neill’s first 
impulse was to prove that the English conld do more 
than defend themselves. On the morning after his 
arrival, he opened fire from the Fort guns on the 
village of Darao-gunj, which was held by a large 
body of insurgent rabble, and then sent forward to 


the attack detachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who 


cleared the village, burnt it, and regained possession 
of the bridge, which Neill afterwards repaired. A 
further detachment of a hundred men of the Fusiliers 
came up on that day, under the command of Major 


* June 10, The tono and bear- 
ing of tho Nativo officials bad—cvi- 
dontly a good deal of plundoing— 
villages burning in all divections— 
the country almost deserled—plun- 
dered by the Zemindars about. ‘Tho 


revenues just about to be collected ALS, 


—tho toll-houso on road fo Sydnbad 
lundered—nearly destroyad — the 
ody of the murdered man, an u- 

ropemn, in the house; his daughter 

said to be taken of by a neighbour 
ing Zemindar,” — Neill’s Journal, 
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Stephenson, and passed over without interruption to 1887. 
the Fort, Juno 12—) J 
Neill now feli himself strong enough for any Removal of 
emergency, The first suggestion of this increased Hie Site 
strength was the removal of the Sikhs from the For, 
Fort. In truth, they were fast demoralising our own 
people in the garrison, They had been going in and 
out revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had 
been by no means behind them in predatory activity, 
especially in the direction of the “six dozen cases” 
of strong drink, ‘The stores of the European mer- 
chants and the go-downs of the river steam-com- 
paniesp with all their undelivered consignments, had 
been plundered ; and. beer, wines, and spirits were as 
plentiful as water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in 
large supplies of liquor of all kinds, drank what they 
could, and sold the rest to the Europeans. The 
finest champagnes of Clicquot and Perricr-Jouct, and. 
the best brandies of Martel and Hennessey, were sell- 
ing for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication 
commenced which, for a while, subverted all mili- 
tary authority, aud made us as helpless as children. 
This was an enemy for which Neill was not prepared ; 
but his clear brain soon discerned the means of meet- 
ing and subduing it. He directed the Commissariat 
* Officers to purchase, at the prices asked by the Sikhs, 
all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge 
it securely in the Government stores. This done, the 
removal of the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was 
comparatively casy; but it was not to be done by 
force. He had taken counsel with Brasyer and with 
the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had been de- 
termined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still be stimulated by thoughts of the plunder 
of some of the rebel zemindarrecs, So they were 
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1887, persuaded to take up a position in some old Govern- 

Juno. mont buildings outside the Mort, eonmanded by the 
guns on its ramparts, 

fot othe  TTaving thus overcome the dificultics which lay in 

nsurgonls. his path, Neill addressed himself carnestly to the 

work before him—the dispersal of the rebels and the 

restoration of order, On the Lith of June, having 

sent off the Christian wonen and children in a river 

aicamer to Caleutta, he tumed his available resources 

to the best account, and made an impression on the 

enemy, which greatly disheartened and cnfechled 

them, Tlaving directed the gunsof tho Tort to open 

upon the villages or suburbs of Kydgunj and Moole- 

grj, he sent Lanyard, with a howitzer and a party 

of volunteer riflemen on board a steamer, to operate 

from the river, and marched 2 detachment of Fusiliers, 

Sikhs, and Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with 

orders to scour them thoroughly and penetrate into 

the country beyond. The Jand party imcb with 

stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs was 

irresistible, They swept through the villages, and 

such was the terror that our demonstration on that 

day inspired, that when night fell, the Tasurgont 

leaders sought safely in flight, and deserted the gins, 

which they had taken from us, and the prisoners 

whom. they had captured at the commencement of 

the outbreak; and wmong then was young Check, 

of whose fate I have already spoken, and who was 
rescued only to dic 

The aspect of affairs now began rapidly to in. 

#* Tho Allahabad yolantecrs showed locks at Unab timo boing ax valuable 

gical spirt and pluck, erring, how- as Mmopcan soldias, “These gon. 

over, on tho sila of oanberaes. Usmon voluntecrs,” ho characteyis- 

Noill complained bittealy that upon tically added,  holave FO huwloasly 

this ogeasion they had impaded his and ‘insubordinatoly, that 1 havo 


operations by “firing upon a herd of thealonod to shoot or lng a few if 
bullocks, and other madness’—bul- thoy do not improve.” 
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prove. “On the 17th the Magistrate proceeded to 
the Cotwallee, and there restored his own authority 
and installed his own officers,” “No resistance,” it is 
added, “was offered, and the whole place seemed 
deserted.”* A terrible rumour had been running 
through the strects of Allahabad. It had been re- 
ported that the English in the Fort were about to 
bombard the city. What was the origin of the story 
it is hard to say. It may have prown up, as other 
rumows grew up, in the hotbed of a people's fears ; 
or it may have been propagated by those whose in- 
terest it was to sweep out the insurgents,} But from 
whatsgever source it sprung, it was almost magical in 
its effects. Nothing that the Moulavee and. his lieu- 
tenants could do to reassure the minds of the people 
had availed to allay the panic and restrain the flight, 
and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Moulavec’s own story, “not a house 
was tenanted, and not a light was to be seen in 
the city.” Lyakut Ali himself had escaped towards 
Cawnpore. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his 
whole force. Sending one detachment to attack tha 
Pathan village of Derryabad and the Mehwattee 
villages of Syderbad and Russelpore, he led the main 


* Report of Mr, Fendall Thomp- it with shol and shell. ‘To show 


son, 

t The following is the Moulavao’s 
account of the evacuation. “Some 
evil-minded men,” he said, * who 
had sided with ‘the acoursed ones, 
urged that for a time the Fort would 
boa safe retreat, and that if they 
would remain in if a few days longer, 
they (the ovil-ninded Natives) would 
contrive to spread abroad in the city 
fearful reports that the English were 
propning the Artillery of the Fort 
to destroy the cily, and that before 
dawn they would begin bombarding 


tho sincerity of their advice, these 
men, with their followers, sel off, 
giving out to all that thoy had left 
their houses and property to God’s 
protection, and were going to savo 
themselves by flight. “ On hearing 
this feaful report, the people, not- 
withstanding my repeated injuno- 
tions, commenced a precipitate flight, 
with their families and goods,”— 
Perwannah addressed hy the Moulavee 
Lyakut Ali, apparently to the King 
of Delhi—Supplement to Allahabad 
Oficial Narrative. 
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Tune 17, 
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body into the city, which he found descrted, and 
afterwards halted them in the now-desolated canton- 
ment on the old parade-ground of the Sixth, The 
fighting was now over. The work had been done. 
The English were masters, not merely of the Fort, 
but of the recovered city, and the European station 
from which they had been driven scarcely two weeks 
before, And now there lay before them the great 
question—the most difficult, perhaps, which soldiers 
and statesmen ever have the responsibility of solving 
— whether, after such convulsions as have been 
illustrated in these pages, true righteousness and 
true .wisdom consisted in extending the hand of 
mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in dealing out a 
stern and terrible retribution. Our-soldiers and 
statesmen in June, 1857, at Allahabad, solved tho 
question in practice by adopting the latter course. 


Over the whole history of the Sepoy War—over 
the whole length and breadth of the country which 
witnessed its manifold horrors—there is no darker 
gloud than that which gathered over Allahabad in 
this terrible summer. It is an early chapter of the 
chronicle of the great conflict of races which I am 
now writing ; and though foul crimes had even then 
been committed by our enemies, they were light in 
comparison with what were to come, and the retribu- 
tion also was light.* Perhaps, however, the English- 


%# Tt is to be observed, that at 
this time an impression was abroad 
that nets of barbarity had been 
committed, which wero afterwards 
doubled, if nok whl disproved. 1 
find the following in Neil?’s Journal, 
undor date June 17, MS, : “A Sowar 
of Mr, Comt’s, named Syed Esau 


Ally, brought in for having joined 
the Moulavee and insurgents, ‘Three 
witnesses saw him. Ile had served 
about twenty yeas. Direct his im- 
mediate execution by hanging, This 
is the sixth unfortunate wretch I 
have ordered for immediate death, 
a duty I never contemplated having 
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man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards 1857. 
possessed him of the humiliation which had been put Jue 18— 
upon his conquering race, Much of the anguish was 
‘in the novelty of the thing. The sting, though it 
struck deeper, was afterwards less severely felt, be- 
cause the flesh had become indurated, and the nerves 
wore more tensely strung, So it happened that whilst 
the first bitterness of our degradation—the degrada- 
tion of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
—was still fresh upon our people, there came a sudden 
accession of stout English hearts and strong English 
hands, ready at once to punish and to awe. Martial 
Law had been proclaimed ; those terrible Acts passed. 
by the Legislative Council in May and June were in 
full operation ; and soldiers and civilians alike were 
holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, 
the thirst for blood grew stronger still, It is on 
the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent 
home by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
that “the aged, women, and children, are sacrificed, 


to perform. God grant I may have 
acted with justice, I know I have 
with severity, byt under all the cir- 
oumstances I trust for forgiveness, 
Thave done all for tho good of my 
country, to re-establish its prestige 
and power, and to pub down this 
most barbarous, inhuman insurree- 
tion. ‘The instances of refined crucliy, 
ireachery, and tho most brutal bar- 
barity, ave too numerous, Onc poor 
lady, Mrs. Macdonald, at Meerut, 
near her confinement, is brutally 
teenied; has her nose, ears, hands, 
and breasts cut off, and ab last bas 
tho child cut ont of her, Mrs. 
Chambers, a beautiful young girl, 
only just come out inértied? ont 
home, at tho samo place, has _her 
throat cul by a butcher, Miss Jen- 


: 
nings and hex fathor, a clergyman at, 
Delhi, ave both brutally murdered in 
the palace bofore tho king, she, poor 
ereature, subjected to the most un- 
heard-of indignities and torture he- 
forchand.” £ have already stated 
that Miss Jonnings was murdered, 
nod in the presence of the king, and 
that sho was not outraged (ade, page 
80). Mrs. Chambers was inurdeied, 
as is stated, by a buteher, and 
her murderer was hung (axle, page 
69). Ian find no evidence of the 
mutilations said Lo have been inflicted 
on Mrs, Macdonald, T hayo quoted 
this passage from Neill’s Journal 
mainly to show that he had a strong 
yelizious sense of his responsibility, 
and that his oxeeutions wero not as 
mumerous as has been assorted, 
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as well as those guilty of rebellion.”* They were not 
deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages—~perhaps now and then accidentally shot. 
Englishmen did not hesitate to boast, or to record - 
their boastings in writing, that they had “spared 
no one,” and that “ pepperiug away at niggers” 
was very pleasant pastime, “enjoyed amazingly.” 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high 
official authorities, that “for three months cight 
dead-carts daily went their rounds from sunrise to 
sunset to take down the corpses which hung at the 
cross-roads and market-places,” and that “six thou- 
sand beings” had been thus “summarily disposed of 
and launched into eternity.”{ 

I merely state these things. There are some qucs- 
tions so stupendous that human weakness may well 
leave it to the Almighty Wisdom to decide them, 
There is a dreadful story to be told in another chapter, 
God only knows whether what has been told in this 
contributed to the results to be presently recorded. 
But there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
tragedies of Benares and Allahabad, It is the great 
lesson of Universal Toleration. An Englishman is 
almost suffocated with indignation when he reads that 
Mrs. Chambers or Miss Jennings was hacked to death 
by a dusky ruffian ; but in Native histories, or, history 
being wanting, in Native legends and traditions, it 
may be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wives and children, with less familiar names, fell 
miserable victims to the first swoop of English 

* Papers presented to Parliament, auth Chunder), edited by Mx. Tal- 
February 4, 1858, moved for by Mr. boys Wheel Sco note in tho 
‘Vernon Smith, formeily President of jepeniix. Thetiove the statement 


the Board of Control, and signed I, he text to be an oxaggeration, 
D. Seymour but such exaggorations are very sig 
id. nificant. 


f “Travels of a Hindao” (Bholo- 
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vengeance; and these stories may havo as deep a 1857, 
pathos ag any that rend our own hearts, It may be, Jue 18~30 
too, that the plea of provocation, which inyests the 

most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 

strugele with the attributes of righteous retribution, 

is not wholly to be rejected when urged in extenua- 

tion of the worst deeds of those who have never 

known Christian teaching, 


Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British Propnrations 
authority at Allahabad, he was depressed by the qavaneo, 
thoughg of the danger surrounding his countrymen 
at Cawnpore and Lucknow, aud cager to equip a 
force with the utmost possible despatch for the velief 
of those important posts. Men were available for 
the purpose, but means were wanting, The scarcity 
of provisions snitable io ¢he English soldier, con- 
cerning which Mr, Tucker had written to Lord 
Canning, and which the Governor-General was taking 
prompt measures to rectify, was one great impodi- 
ment to the desired movement. There was, too, & 
want of carriage, Large numbers of Commissariat 
bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the 
insurgents had swept them away, and of all the losses 
we sustained this was, perhaps, the most gricvous. 
Then, too, there was a want of tents, There was a 
want of.well nigh everything required by British 
troops in the worst part of the Indian summer, when 
the intolerable heat might any day be followed by 
deluging vains, which would quickly turn the baked 
carth into a great morass, 

Lt was no fault of the Commissariat at this time 
that the arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain 
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Davidson, who was at the head of the department, 


wiJune 1830. did all that could be done to collect supplies and car- 


t 


riage; but the convulsions of the preceding fortnight 
had dispersed the people upon whom he would have 
relied for aid, and well nigh destroyed the resources 
of the place, Those who would have come forward 
as contractors at such a time, had fled in dismay— 
some from the violence of the insurgents, and some, 
in ignorant terror, from the anticipated retribution of 
the English—-and many had returned to find them- 
selves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry 
was paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed 
universally upon the trading classes, Whethgr more 
might have been done, at the commencement of the 
outbreak, to save the supplies then in hand—both 
the property of the Government and of private indi-~ 
viduals—-was not now the question. Davidson had 
to deal with things as they were, and it was not his 
fault that in the last weok of June they did not wear 
a different complexion, Lager as Neill was to push 
forwards, he could not discern in this delayed depart- 
metal action any just ground of complaint. It was 
clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 

tho Commissmiat were confined to 
on this subject should bo stated in tho Foré entirely, Tho steamer 
his own woids, Great blame was Godowns had been gutted, the bazaar 
cust on the Commissariat by cotem- .up to the walls of the Fort plin- 
porary journalists, especially by ihe dered, in tho occupation of the 
editor of the Zriend of India, who enemy, your contractors driven away, 
published an article with the sting- and their property either plundered 
ing title, “ Mow Cawnpore was lost,” or not available for the sorvice for 
Vpon this Neill very generously some days after these insurgents had 


wrote o Captain Davidson, saying: been drivon away. It was no fault 
“The editor has certainly mado a whatever of the Commissariat that 


% Tt is right that Neill’s opinion 


mistake in stating that your stores 
were outside. I understood that all 
we had was inside the Fort; and 
when 1 joined, and until the insur- 
gents wore cleared opt of the place, 


it should have been reduced to the 
condition yours was, from being out 
off from outside, and the dispersion 
of your people; but you had done 
all you could before the outbreak in 
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And soon a greater evil befel him; for whilst he 1887, 
Tune 18-30, 


was waiting for means to equip the relieving force, sre suite 
Cholera swept down upon his troops and struck ethos 
them with terrific suddenness. The intense heat of 
the weather, the constant exposure, the want of 
wholesome food, and the abundance of stimulating 
liquors, combined to facilitate its pestilential ap- 
proaches, On the 23rd of June the services of seventy 
men had been lost to the British Commander, “We 
buried twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral,” wrote 
an officer of the Fusiliers, “and the shricks of the 
dying were something awful. Two poor ladies who 
were living over the hospital died, I believe from 
fright,” Then other very gtievous wants afllicted our 
people. Whilst in this miserable condition, it was 
discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, 
or enable the convalescent to move forward, was 
wanting to tho British Commander. The reign of 
terror had done its sure work, Camp-followers of all 
kinds were “almost unprocurable.” Whilst our in- 
valids Iny gasping in the stifling atmosphere of the 
improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the punkah-ropes or Lo water the tattics. There were 
few dhoolics, and, as workmen were not to be ob- 
tained, none could be made; and if they had been 
made, there would have keen no bearers to carry 


storing inside the Fort sufficient Lo 
make us independent for some Lime, 
had the insurgonts kept hold of the 
city, In consequence of your boing 
et off from most of your people and 
resourees outside, you were, in my 
opinion, at the time I arrived, dis- 
organised, in so far as unable to 
aap a fovea or detachment to move, 
‘The exortions of yourself and ofleers, 
from my arrival until my departure 
from Allahabad, could not have beon 
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surpassed, and it surprised me you 
were so soon able to regain posses- 
sion of the resources of the place, 
and enable me to move Renaud’s 
detachment on tho 80th,” ‘Chis was 
wriften on-the 22nd of August, It 
may be added, that, two months 
before, Neill had written in his jour- 
nal that great efforis were mado to 
get in supplies, and he had added, 
“Captain Davidson seems to be a 
most energetic man,”—S, Corr 


ul 
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them.* Tor everywhere the terror-stricken Natives 
stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. Jt was 
as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed 
the crops, from which we were to obtain our suste- 
nauce, Without the aid of the Natives we could do 
nothing; and yet-we were doing our best to drive 
them far beyond the glimmer -of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at 
Allahabad. Not a single European soldier had been 
sent to succour Cawnpore. But on the afternoon 
of that day « detachment was to start under Major 
Renaud of the Madras Fusiliers, It consisted of four 
hundred European soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one 
hundred troopers of Irregular Cavalry, and two guns, 
Renaud, a fine soldier, with his heart in his work, 
had received written instructions from Neill as to 
hig course of action; and he had become the not 
unwilling recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retri- 
bution upon all suspected of guilty complicity in 
the foul designs of the enemy. But indiscriminate 
slaughter was no part of the commission. “ Attack 
and destroy,” wrote Neill, “all places en route close 
to the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no 
others; encourage the inhabitants to return, and 
instil confidence inté all of the restoration of British 
authority.” Certain guilty villages were marked out 
for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them-were 
to be slaughtered. All Sepoys of mutinous regiments 
not giving a good account of themselves were to be 
hanged. The town of Futtehpore, which had re- 


* Colonel Neill reported that 
“followers of all kinds are almost 
wnprocurable ; there are but few 

unkahs and no tattics; tle men 
have, theroforo, not the proper ad- 
vantages of barrack accommodation 
for this hob season.” It was dis- 


covered, 100, that “there wore but 
sixteen dhoolies available (although 
a considerable number of theso was 
a primary requisite for the projeated 
expedition), and all materials for 
making otliers werg wanting, as woll 
as workmen”? 
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volted, was to be atiacked, and the Pathan quartors 


destroyed, with all theiv inhabitants. “ All heads of- 


insurgents, particularly at Futtchpore, to he hanged, 
If the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have 
his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
(Mahomedan) buildings of the town.”* And whilst 
Renaud’s column, with these terrible instructions, 
was to advance along the straight road to Cawnpore, 
Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, was to 
take a steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Renaud on his march, to anchor as 
neax, as possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to 
place tite vessel at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue 
of the women and children, the sick and the wounded, 
of his distressed garrison, ; 


* The Beaten of thesa in. rent in a future chapter, wherein the 
structions will bo mado moro appa- story of Fultehpore will bo told. 


yd Tt should have been observed, at page 259, with roforenco Lo the 
statoment that “those terrible Acts passed by the Luegislativo Council in 
May and July wore in full oporation,” that, in addition to tho Act of 
May 30 (alrondy recited), another was passed on Juno 6, calending tho 
powers given in the formers “By Ach No, XLV. of 1857, passed on tho 
Gih of June, provision was made for the punishment of poisons convicted 
of exciting mutiny or sedition in tho army, tho offendor was rendored linble 
to tho punishment of death and tho forfeiture of all his property; and 
porsous guilty of harboming such offenderg woio mado Habla to heavy 
punishmaont, © Power was also given to genoral comtsennrtinl to try all 
persons, whothor amenable to the Articles of Var or not, charged with ay 
offence punishable by this or tho preceding Act; and tho Supreme and 
Local exeoutive governments wore authorised to issue commissions in any 
district, for the trial by single commissionors, without tho assistance of 
Jaw offtcors or nasessors, and with absolute and final power of Hy eer 
and exccution, of any ciime against the Slate, or any ‘heinous offones* 
whatever; tha term ‘heinous alfenco’ being declared to inoludo every 
crime attended with great personal yiolenco, or committed with the inton- 
tion of forwarding the designs of those who ave waging war against the 
Fea et nila of Government of India to Court of Directors, Decen- 
or 11, 1857, 
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CHAPTER I, 


ARRIVAL OF HAVELOCK AT ALLAWABAD—MEETING WIT, NUILL-~ADYANCE 
OF RENAUD—IAVELOCK’S BRIGADB—CAWNPORD—TIHID OIty~_ TID OAN- 
TONMENT—SIR HUG WITEELER~DANGERS OF WIS POSILION——~TIL TN 
TRENCHMENTIS—-REVOLT OF THE NATIVD REGINENTS—DOONDOO PUNT, 
“NANA SATIB’—THD SIRGE—THB CAPITULATION-—-MASSAGRL AT ‘LNT 
GHAUT~TSCAPE OF A SOLITARY BOAT—ITS ADVENTURLS ON THD RIVER— 
TLEROIO DEEDS OF THOMSON AND DLTAFOSSL. 


On that 30th of June~a day rendered memorable 
in the history of the revolt by a great event to be 
hereafter narrated —a new actor appeared on the 
scene at Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of 
high rank and high reputation arrived from Calcutta, 
His arrival would have been welcomed by all men, 
for good soldiers were sorely needed, but there was 
one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by 
dawk, with a special commission from Government 
to take command of the troops advancing to the 
relicf of Cawnpore and Lucknow, thereby, in virtue 
of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in whom all 
men had a stedfast faith, Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he 
had written to the Governor-General, saying, “ We 
ave getting on well here, laying in grain and collect- 
ing carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s Brigade,” There 
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wight scom to be some taint of bitterness in these 1887. 
words, But Neill did not slacken in his exertions Ju 
because the brigade, which he had hoped himself to 
command, was to be commanded by another, Ie had 

learnt some days before that it would not devolve 

upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and his com- 

races, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them; but he had pushed forward his preparations 

for the advance with the utmost possible despatch, as 
though there had been no one coming, after he had 

borne so long the burden and heat of the day, to 
gather up the fruits of his toil, and to snatch from 

him the glory which he coveted. But recognising the 
chances of the service, 1o which every soldicr must 
submil, he neither complained nor repined, but waited 

for his own time, feeling sure that it would come, 


Te wag no common man who had. now arrived to Haolock. 
command the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock 
was a veteran officer of the Queen's Army; but 
during his forty years of service he had done as much 
good Indian work, in camp and cantonmont, as if he 
had been attached to one of the regiments of the Com- 
pany in the old days, when officers did not live on 
furlough. Te had fought in Barmah and in Afghan- 
istan, and was familiar with nearly every great mili- 
tary station lying betaveen those two extreme points. 
Tle had tested the temper of Mahratta armies in 
Central India, and of the old Sikh battalions in the 
zenith of their warlike pride. He was every inch 
a soldier, Military glory was the passion of his 
life. But he was a man of the middle classes, with- 
out powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having 
only his own merit to recommend him; and ho had 
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risen slowly from subaltern to captain, from cap- 
tain to field-officcr, and now, at the age of sixty- 
two, ho had never held an independent command ; 
he had never been permitted to realise that great 
dream of his youth, that great ambition of his man- 
hood—to head an army in theebattle-field. For 
nearly half a century he had been sedulously study- 
ing his profession, reading every military memoir 
that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by con- 
tributing from the wealth of his own personal ex- 
periences to the military history of his country. In 
a thorough, artistic knowledge of the principles of 
European warfare, no soldier in the country surpassed 
him, There was no disinclination anywhere to ac- 
knowledge this; but some thought that he was a 
theorist and a pedant, and doubted whether all his 
book-learning would profit him much amidst the 
stern realities of active service, 

Thia mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engen- 
dered by the fact that Henry Havelock was what in 
the light language of the camp was called a “saint.” 
A man of strong religious convictions, he had married 
a daughter of the great Baptist Apostle, Dr. Marsh- 
man of Serampore. This alliance, which wag one of 
unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his public 
acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great 
and enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in 
which his wife had been nurtured and reared. There 
was laughter and ridicule from the profane, but, 
perhaps, little surprise anywhere; for Havelock had 
ever been a God-fearing, sclf-denying man; some- 
what rigid and austere; and haying only Christian 
people to deal with, he had not hesitated to tcach 
them to be good men as well as good soldiers. [yon 
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in his first campaign, thirty years before the period 
to which this History relates, the company which he 
commanded was known as “ Havelock’ s saints”—mon 
who were never drunk and always réady for service, 
But the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was thoroughly 
persuaded in his own mind that war was rightcous 
and carnage beautiful, And ever as ycars went on, 
and his hair grew white, and his features sharpened, 
and his small spare figure lost the clasticily, though 
never the erectness of hig prime, he cherished the 
same strong desire to command an army in the field, 
He has often been likened to one of the Puritan 
warriors of the Great Rebellion, and it has been said 
that “a more simple-minded, upright, God-fearing 
soldier was not among Cromwell's Ivonsides.”* 

He was Adjutant-Gencral of Queen's troops in 
India, when, in the cold weather of 1856-57, he 
was selected by Sir James Outram to command a 
division of the Ar my then embarking for Persia; and, 
with the permission of the Commander-in- Chief he 
procecded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadicr-General, Small opportunity of gaining 
distinction was permitted to him, for the war specdily 
collapsed, and the sword was returned to the scab- 
bard. On the Sth of April, when Havelock was 
mustering his division for church service, Outram 
armounced to him that a treaty of. peace had been 
signed. Of all. the bountiful illustrations of God's 
_ providence working in our behalf, which that event- 
ful year witnessed, this was perhaps the most signal. 
Tt was a merciful deliverance beyond the power of 
words fully to express, Havelock did not then know 
its full significance; but in a little while he acknow- 
* [Wesiminster Review, quoted by Mr, Montgomery Martin. 
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Jedged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of 
God in thus setting free so many European regi- 
ments, Quitting Mohamrah on the 15th of May, 
he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had been his first 
thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by a landward march, but, aftey consulting Lord 
Elphinstone and his Military Sceretary, it appeared 
to him that the journcy was not practicable; so he 
took ship for Galle, hoping there to catch a steamer 
for Calcutta. Off Cultura, in Ceylon, the vessel wont 
aground at night, and was in infinite danger of going 
to pieces before assistance could come from shore. 
Mercifully delivered from the waves, he made his 
way to Galle, found a stcamer there, which had 
been despatched for European troops, and embarked 
for Madvas, There he found that Sir Patrick Grant, 
the Commander-in-Chief of that Presidency, had been 
summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Jie 
Queen to convey him to the Hooghly. 

Tt was of no small importance that Lord Canning 
should reccive the advice and assistance of an expe- 
rienced officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted with 
he character and the temper of the Native soldicry 
and versed in all military details, Sir Patrick Grant 
had been Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
chief Presidency; he had seon hard service in the 
field; and he was held in esteem both as a good 
soldicy and as a vipe military administrator, When, 
therefore, tidings of General Anson's death reached 
Lord Canning,* he placed himself at once in commu- 


th, 





* This was on tho 3rd of Juno. blow in tho midst of presont troubles, 
The fist intelligence came from Sir But this is nota time lo be depressed 
John Layronce at Rawul Pindeo, by any calamity, when avery cflort 
‘Writing to England on the following must be made ie keep up the hearts 
day, Lord Canning said: “Tt comes of thoso around us, I assure you 
upon me as a sad and dispiriting that thoy necd it, though 1 am glad 
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nication with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General 
wrote to him, saying, “My first impulse was to send 
for you to fill the place of acting Commander-in- 
Chief, and every day’s deliberate consideration has 
confirmed it. I am satisfied that there is no man 
who can so well serve the Staic at this crisis as your- 
self, and I carnestly beg you to come to Calentta as 
goon as you can, Should this not reach you in time 
to allow of your coming by the next packet, perhaps 
a sailing vessel could be taken up, by which time 
would be saved. But you will judge of this, Iwould 
have sent a steamer for you two days ago, but I have 
none here but the Assaye, and she must go to Ran- 
goon for the Twenty-ninth as soon as she is coaled. 
The storm has not begun to clear yct, nor will it till 
Delhi falls.” So Grant and Havelock, embarking 
together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and arrived 
there on the 17th of June, It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accom- 
panied by his son, then a subaltern of the Tenth 
Foot, in whom already were discernible all the in- 
stincts and capacities which combine to make a good 
soldier, 

For a man cager for military service on an cx- 
tended ficld of action, no time could be more pro- 
pitious, Welcome, indeed, to Lord Canning was the 
advent of so tried and capable a soldier as Havelock ; 
and Patrick Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employ- 
ment. News had come that Benares had been saved; 
but the fate of Allahabad was still doubtful, and 


to say that the panio which had lo Sir Patrick Grant to come to Cal- 
seized the Caloutta world when the cutla immodintely to assume the 
last mail Ieft is, in a measure, sup. office of acting Commander - in 
pressed, .... I have telegraphed Chicf?*-—JZ8. Correspondence. 
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Cawnpore and Lucknow were git around’ by’ deadly 
peril, It was the work of. Government at this time, 
not only to push forward every -available-Muropean 
soldier, but to take steps to turn those reinforcements 
to the best account by wise and skilful organisation. 
Havelock had already mapped out a plan of opera- 
tions, the formation of a movable column, acting 
upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a part of 
it; and this column he was commissioned to com- 
mand, with the rank of Brigadier-General. He was 
directed, “after quelling all disturbances at Allaha- 
bad, not to lose a morient in supporting Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh’ Wheeler. -at 
Cawnpore,” and to “take prompt méasures for dis- 
persing and utterly destroying all mutineers and in- 
surgents.” The sovereign importance of swift action 
was earnestly impressed upon him, and it was added 
that the Commander-in-Chief, having “entire confi- 
dence in his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more 
definite instructions, and left him.to shape his moyo- 
ments according to the circumstances that might 
develop themselves,* 

The ambitious hopes of a life were now on the 
point of absolute fulfilment, THe had an independent 
command; no ohe to. control his movements in the. 
field; no one to hamper .his. individual: judgment. 
But with all his self-reliance, he rested, in his haman 
weakness, more on the: mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to 
fulfil the expectations of Government, and. to restore 


- tranquillity in the disturbed: districts,” There were 


some circumstances. against. him,. It.was.the worst 
season of the year for military oper ations, ‘The ae 
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1857, 


-hations of scorching heat and drenching rain, which 
: : ; June. 


are the atmosphérical: necessities of an Indian July, 
were trying in’ the extréme to the European soldier, 
His force Was to consist’ of four regiments of Infantry, 
with Cayalry and Artillery. ‘Two of these regiments, 
the Sixty-fourth and the Lighty-seventh Highlanders, 
had belotiged to his old Persian division; and this 
was a source of satisfaction to him. But he was 
sorely distressed when he thought of the want of 
horse, the want of guns, and the want of gunners, 
and the certain. scarcity of carriage which would 
perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to be 
formed, owing to the heayy loss of Commissariat 
cattle which had’ been. sustained by us during the 
disorders of that-place, Still, full of heart and hope, 
he took his leave of the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back on Calcutta, 
proceeding upwards by dawk, on the 25th of June, 


And now, on the morning of the Inst, day of the Havelock an 
month, he was breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad, §*! 
Much had these two fine soldiers to say to each other, 
Neill had to report what had been recently done 
at Allahabad, . His instructions to Renaud: and 
Spurgin were brought under review, and were cor- 
dially approved by Havelock. Nothing could have 
been better than the arrangements which had been 
made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the 
instractions which had been issued.* It was agreed 


* 'Theso instructions, the sub- 
slance of which is given in the 
precoding  clinplers (and which were 
published vorbatim in the Memoir 
of General Neill, in the “Tives of 


Indian Officers”), were highly com- 
mended by Sir Patrick Grant, who 
wrote: ‘Your instructions to Re- 
naud and Spurgin are admirable, and 
provide for every possible present 
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that Renaud should advance that evening, but that 
the steamer which was to carry Spurgin and his do- 
tachment should not steam out at once, as its progress 
would be more rapid than that of the marching 
column, whose advance il was intended to cover. 

So Renaud, leading the van of the relicving force, . 
that after long delay was sent on to save our im- 
perilled people at Cawnpore, pressed on, proud of , 
his commission, and eager to do the bidding of his 
chief, It was a grand movement in advance—but, 
like many of our grand movements, the heart-break- 
ing words “Too Late” were written in characters of 
darkest night across it. On they marched for three 
days, leaving everywhere behind them as they went 
traces of the retributory power of the English in deso- 
lated villages and corpses dangling from the branches 
of trees,* But on the 2nd or 8rd of July,} a Native 
spy, sent by Sir Henry Lawrence from Lucknow, 


circumstances as well as all eventuali- 
ties, and by them, aud them only, 
Renaud should have been guided. 
T hope you were in time to preyent 
the Withdrawing Spurgin’s detach- 
nent from ihe steamer, and that the 
vessel has proceeded up tho river 
according to your original intention, 
Sending her was an excellent mea- 
sure, and [ anticipate most favour- 
able results from it, and she will be 
of incaleulablo value in collecting 
hoais and assisimg in making the 
passage of the river after tho work 
to be dono at Cawnpore is finished,” 
—US. Correspondence. 

* T should be untrug to history if 
T did nat record my belief that _Utese 
yetribulory measures wero distin- 
utished by unduo severity, William 
Russel, among whose many high 
qualities as a public writer truthful. 
ness is conspicuous, 1ccords the fol- 
lowing in his Diary in India? In 
the conse of 2 conversation to-day, 
an officer, who was attached 10 Re- 


naud’s column when it moved out in 
advance of Ifavelock’s foreo, iold mo 
that the exccutions of Natives wero 
indiscriminate to the Inst degree. « « 
In two days forty-two men woro 
hanged on tho roadside, and a batch 
of twelye men were exceuted he- 
cause their frees wero ‘turned tho 
wrong way’ whon they wore mel on 
the march, All the villages in his 
front were burnt when he halted. 
These ‘scycritics’ could not have 
ebeen justified hy the Cawnporo 
massacre, because they iaok place 
before that diabolical act, ‘Tho 
officer in question :emonstrated with 
Renaud, on tho ground that, if ho 
petsisted in this course, he would 
opty the villages, and vender it im- 
possible to supply the army with 
provisions,” ‘This is confirmed by 
the account of the signs of rolibu- 
tion apparont 10 those who followed 
in the wake of Renaud’s march, 

On the 8rd, Lieut. Chalmers 
rode into Allahabad with the news, 
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came into Renaud’s camp, and announced that no- 
thing could now be done for the relief of Cawnpore. 
Wheeler had capitulated, ‘and all his people had been 
mercilessly destroyed, 

This miscrable intelligence was received with dif- 
ferent emotions by Neill and Havelock. The former 
was long unwilling to believe that Cawnpore had 
fallen, He looked upon the story as an invention of 
the enemy intended to arrest the forward movement 
of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief, His wish was father to the thought; for, 
although he could not reproach himself for the delay 
that had occurred in the despatch of reinforcements 
to Wheeler's help—delays, which had the full sanc- 
tion of the highest military authority in the country* 
—he could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of suc- 
couring our distressed people, and had turned the 
relieving force into an army of retribution. But 
Havelock had full faith in the disastrous story. Two 
spics came into Allahabad. They spoke of what they 
had seen, Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or dis- 
crepancies in their evidence. They amply confirmed 
the voports which had reached Renaud’s Camp, and 
had been sent in by him to Allahabad, Taking these 


* Sir Patrick Grant had written 
to him more than once to wo him 
to bo cautions, and not to strip Al. 
lahabad of troops or 10 send an in- 
sufleient foree 10 Cawnpore. “ You 
talk of an caily advanco towards 
Cawnporo, and I shall be right glad 
that you mado a move in thnt divec- 
tion; but I pray you to bear in 
mind that Allahabad is a point of tho 
very groatest importance, the perfect 
security of which ought not to bo 
nogleeled on any account? And 


“again, on the following day: “Tar 
he it from me to hampor you in any 
way—your cnergy, decision, and ac- 
tivity avo admirable; but I must 
warn you lo bo cautious nol io 
commit too small a force of Muro. 
peans lowards Cawnpore, | If Delhi 
has fallen, ns we believe ib has, the 
fugitives from it will all make for 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and thera 
will certainly be an immense gather- 
ing of soum of all sorts al those 
ponts,*—ALS, Correspondence. 
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different views of the actual position of affairs in 
advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to be pursued. Iavelock despatched orders 
to Renaud to stand fast. But Neill was cager for 
him to push forward, and telegraphed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf remonstrances against delay, Tlave- 
lock argued that if Cawnpore had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be-released for action 
elsewhere, and would assuredly move down in im- 
mense numbers to intercept the advance of the 
column from Allahabad, and utterly to overwhelin it. 
But Neill, still thinking the report a rusé of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if 
we faltered at such a moment. Both were right in 
their several deductions. Time proved that Havelock 
was ight as to the facts, Cawnpore had fallen, and 
the garrison had been destroyed almost to a man, 
How it happened—how for more than three weeks 
the little band of heroic Englishmen had stood their 
ground against the teeming multitude of the enemy, 
and how at last treachery had accomplished what 
could not be done by honest fighting, is now to be 
told. It is the saddest chapter in the whole history of 
the war—but, perhaps, the brightest. However fechle 
the recital, no Englishman can ever read it without 
the profoundest emotions both of pity and of pride. 


The city or town of Cawnpore had nothing in or 
about it to make it famous in story, It had no 
venerable traditions, no ancient historical remains, no 
architectural attractions, to cnable it to rank with 
Benares or Agra. Commercially it shone only as 
the city of the workers-in-leather. It was a great 
emporium for harness of all kinds, and for boots and 
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shoes alike of the Asiatic and the European types of 1887, 
civilisation. If not better, these articles were cheaper May. 
than elsewhere, and few English officers passed 
through the place without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware, But life and motion were never want- 
ing 1o the place, especially on the river-side, whore 
many stirring signs of mercantile activity were over 
to be seen, The broad waters of the Ganges, near 
the Great Ghaut, floated vessels of all sizes and all 
shapes, from the stately venetianed pinnace to the 
rude open “dinghy,” or wherry; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching 
the debarkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, 
or waiting for the ferry-boats that crossed and re- 
crossed the Ganges, were to be seen a motley assem- 
blage of people of different nations and different 
callings and different costumes; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited crowd. 
In the streets of the town itself there was little to 
evoke remark. But, perhaps, among its sixty thou- 
sand. inhabitents there may have been, owing to its 
contiguity to the borders of Oude, rather a groater 
strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of Cawnpore was a large, straggling Tho Canton 
place, six or soyen miles in extent, The British lines ™™ 
stretched along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
which about midway between the two extremities of 
the cantonment was spanned by a bridge of boats, 
leading from a point opposite the city to the Lucknow 
road on the other bank. There was nothing peculiar 
to Cawnpore in the fact that the private dwelling- 
houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though 
they had fallen from the skies or been projected by 
an earthquake. At the north-western extremity, 
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lying between the road to Bithoor and the road to 
Delhi, were the principal houses of the civilians, the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military canton- 
ment, in the extreme north-western corner of which 
was the Magazine. In the centre, between the city 
and the river, were the Church, the Assembly rooms, 
the Theatre, the Telegraph office, and other public 
edifices; whilst scattered about here and there, with- 
out any apparent system, were the principal military 
buildings, European and Native; the Native lines lying 
for the most part in the rear towards the south- 
eastern point of the cantonment. It was the essential 
condition of an English cantonment that it should 
stragele, and there was not one inore straggling than 
Cawnpore. But, on the whole, it was not a disagree- 
able, nor, indeed, an inconvenient place, although 
the distances to be travelled were great and the heat 
of the summer months was excessive. Even to the 
dust, which, except during the rainy season, was 
prodigious, the residents became ‘accustomed after a 
little while ; or, if they did not, they reconciled them- 
selves to it by thinking that the station had many 
great social advantages, that it was well provided 
with means of amusement upon the most approved 
principles of western civilisation, and that “ urope 
goods” of all kinds were.almost as plentiful ag in 
Calcutta, 

For during along series of years Cawnpore had been 
one of the most important military stations in India, 
There were few officers cither of the Queen’s or the 
Company’s Army who, during the period of their 
Eastern service, had not, at some time or other, donc 
duty in that vast cantonment, But the extension of 
our Empire towards the Afghan fronticr had greatly 
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diminished its importance as a military position; and 
although the subsequent annexation of Oude had 
done something to restore the faded pretensions of 
the Cawnpore division, the station itself only suffered 
further decline. It was still the Head Quarters of 
the Division, and the commanding General resided 
there with the Division Staff. But there were no longer 
European Regiments, or even an Huropean Regiment, 
in its barracks, A great strength of Native soldiery 
garrisoned the place, with some sixty Turopean 
Artillerymen, and afterwards sixty men of Her Ma- 
jesty's Eighty-fourth Regiment and a few Madras 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and Ponsonby had sent on 
from Benares.* The Tirst, the Fifty-third, and the 
Vifty-sixth Sepoy Regiments of Infantry were there, 
and the Second Regiment of Sepoy Cavalry—in all, 
about three thousand men. And it was computed. 
that the agpregate population of the Cantonment, 
with its vast assemblage of camp-followers, was nearly 
equal to that of the Town, 


1857, 
Nay, 


The Cawnpore Division was then commanded by sir Hugh 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler. Hoe was an old and a Wheeler 


distinguished officer of the Company’s Army. He 
had seen much good service in Afghanistan and in-the 
Punjab, and had won his spurs under Gough in the 
second Sikh War, in command of a division of his 
army. No man knew the Sepoys better, and no man 
was more respected by them. But he had known 
them a little too long. Looking back through more 
than half-a-century of good service, he could re- 

* Ante, p. 211, Mowbray Thom- Madras Fusiliers, and fifty-nine men 
son saya that “the Buropean force of the Company’s Artiller y—about 
consisted of tho officers atlached to three hundicd combatants fn all,” 
the Sopoy regiments; sixty mon ofthe Mr, Shoror, in his offleinl narrative, 
Bighty-fourth Regiment; seyenty- compules the invalids of tho Thirty. 


four men of tho ‘hirty-second, who second at thirty. 
wero invalided ; sixty-five men of the 
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member how they fought in the good old days of 
Lake and Ouchterlony. There was nothing, indeed, 
to be said against him except that he bore the burden 
of more than seventy years. He bore it lightly, suc- 
cumbing litile to the pressure. Stillit was there; and 
it was 9 necessity that he should have lost beneath 
it some measure at least of the vigour and energy of 
his prime. He was of short stature and of light 
weight; and to the last he was a good and active 
horseman, Accompanied by his daughters, he often 
went out in pursuit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for the purpose ;* and there 
was still enough of the fire of the sportsman in the 
ashes of the veteran to suffer him, in the crisp air of 
the early morning, to enjoy the excitement of the 
chase. ’ 

But General Wheeler, though far advanced in 
years, had lost none of the clearness of his mental 


" yision, He had not become blind to the failings of 


the Sepoy; he had not encased himself in that hard 
incredulity which forbade many 1d believe it pos- 
sible that the Native soldier could evey be “ untrue 
to his salt.” Iiver since the first symptoms of dis- 
quietude at Barrackporo and Berhampore had been 
manifested, he had watched narrowly the Scpoy regi- 
ments under his immediate command, looking for 


indications of a like temper among them.t And 


* See Mowbiay Thomson’s nar- clouded, and to open tho minds of 
rative, Tho blood which xan in the the Sepoys to the insensalo folly of 
voins of Wheolei’s children was uot theit proceedings, And if this had 
that of the pure Buropean xace, been a more military outbreak, as 

+ “He had proved himself on so soma havo iningined; if tho dis. 
mmy occasions so fertile in re. posgensod prinees and people of the 
sourees, 80 rendy to overcome diffi. Jand, faimers, villagors, ryote, had 
culties, 80 prompé, active, and ener. not made common cause with tho 
getio, that ha waa thought the man ,Sopoys, there is overy reason to he- 
af all others most competent to deal gktve that but a portion of tho area 
with on ingurrection of this character would hayo rovolted,"—ed Pan- 
mont fitted to unravel, the web of piled, 
mystery ih which its ovigin was thon 
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when news came of the revolt of the Native Regi. 1887, 
ments at Meerut and at Delhi, he saw clearly that Mw 
it would demand the exercise of all his influence to 
‘prevent a similar explosion at Cawnpore. Then 
he lamented that hard necessity had stripped the 
station of Kuropean troops, in order that Oude and 
other newly-acquired torritories might be defended. 
Annexation was doing its work. We had extended . 
ou Empire without incrcasing our Army; and so it 
happened that many of the most important stations 
between the new and the old capital of India were, 
saving a few English gunners, utterly without Turo- 
pean troops, It would be difficult to conceive any 
position more dispiriting than Wheeler’s in that fatal 
month of May. Lucknow had got the regiment, 
which might otherwise have been stationed at Cawn- 
pore; and not only was the latter negatively, but 
positively, weakened by the arrangement, for all the 
human tmpedimenta, the women, the children, and 
the invalids of the Thirty-second Queen's, had been 
loft at that place. And there were many besides these. 
Cawnpore abounded in excellent house accommoda+ 
tion, as well as in public buildings of all kinds; and not 
merely the wives and children of our civil and mili- 
tary functionaries, high and low, but the familics also 
of European or Hyrasian merchants and traders were 
gathered there in large numbers, and the grievous 
responsibility of protecting all these helpless ones 
then fell upon the aged General, His half-a-century 
of service had brought him no such work as this, 
There was much then going on in the Lines of stato of the 
which, doubtless, the General knew nothing; but now Sldicy. 
and then, as the month of May advanced, unpleasant 
revelations were made to him through his officers, It 
did not appear that the Sepoys were disaffected or 
: u2 
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even discontented, but, as in other places of which I 
have spoken, « great fear was setiling down upon our 
Native soldiery. The most extravagant stovics were 
current among them. ‘The Hindoo and Mahomedan 
troops on a given day were to be assembled upon an 
undermined parade-ground, and the whole of them 
blown into the air, This and other fables equally 
monstrous were freely circulated among the Sepoys 
and readily believed. Nothing could be more alarm- 
ing to one well acquainted with the character of the 
Native soldier than the free acceptance of stories of 
this kind, which showed that the old bonds of con- 
fidence were utterly broken; and Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one which 
it would be most difficult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. For some days after the news 
from Meerut and Delhi had reached Cawnpore, he 
had hope that the public mind might be reassured ; 
but this soon passed away. It was plain to him, as 
time wore on, that the excitement rather increased 
than diminished. And the peril which stared him in 
the face was not merely the peril of mutinous soldiery ; 
he was threatened also by an insurgent population, 
which might have overwhelmed him. And it seemed 
to him in this emergency that the best means of defond- 
ing the lives of the Christian communities and main- 
taining, though only on a narrow space, the authority 
of the Christian Government, until succours should 
arrive to enable him to act on the offensive, was by 
throwiug up some defensive works, within which the 
English might gather themselves together, and with 
the aid of their guns keep the enemy at a distance. 
Beyond this there was nothing that he could do; and 


‘+ it-was not easy to determine how even this little was 


, 


to be done, 
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Of all the defensible points in the Cantonment, it 1857, 
was held, in the first instance, that the Magazine in May. 
the north-western corner of the military lines was Frac 
that best adapted, in the exigency which had arisen, 
for a defensive position. It almost vested on the 
river, and it was surrounded by walls of substantial 
masonry. But instead of this, Sir Hugh Wheeler 
selected a spot about six miles lower down to the 
south-east, at some distance from the river, and not 
far from the Sepoys’ huts, There were quarters of 
some kind for our people within two long hospital 
barracks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a 
thatched roof)—single-storied buildings with veran- 
dahs running round them, and with the usual out- 
houses attached. This spot he began to entrench, to 
fortify with artillery, and to provision with supplies 
of different kinds, Orders went forth to the Com- 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the 
managers of the regimental inesses, who freely sent 
in their stores of beer and wine, hermetically-scaled 
dainties, and other creature-comforts that might serve 
to mitigate the evils of the brief detention which 
was belicved to be the worst that could befal us, But 
the aggregate amount of food was lamentably ill- 
proportioned to the exigencics of the occasion. The 
Native contractors failed, as they often do fail at such 
times, and the stores which they sent in fell short of 
the figures in the paper-indents. All else was of the 
same kind—weak, scanty, and insufficient. As to the 
so-called fortifications, they were so paltry’that an 
English subaltern could have ridden over them on 
a casi-horse from the Company's Stud. The carth- 
works were little more than four feet high, and were 
not even bullet-proof at the crest. The apertures 
for the artillery exposed both our guns and our 
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gunners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings might 
find cover on all sides, Not, however, from igno- 
rance or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The 
last weeks of the dry season were upon us, and the 
earth was so hard that it was dificult to dig it, and 
so friable when dug that the necessary cohesion was 
almost unattainable. 

Tt has often been said that Wheeler ought to have 
chosen the: Magazine as the centre of his lines of 
defence, and tliat all the subsequent evil arose from 
the absence of this obvious precaution, The con- 
siderations which suggested themselves to the military 
critics were not absent from his own mind. But there 
was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. 
The first step towards the occupation of the Maga- 
zine would have been the withdrawal of the Sepoy 
guard; and to have attempted this would certainly 
have given the signal for an immediate rising, 
With the small European force at his disposal it 
would have been manifestly unwise to provoke a 
collision. If the first blow were to be struck by 
our own people, it would, he belicved, have imme- 
diate results of a far more disastrous character than 
those which were likely to arise from a spontancous 
revolt, against British authority, detached from those 
feclings of animosity and resentment which might 
have been engendered by a first offensive movement 
on our part. It must be admitted that the spot 
selected for our refuge was, indeed, but a miserable 
place for the protection of a largo body of Christian 
people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them, But it was 
not believed, at that time, that Wheeler and his fol- 
lowers would be called upon to face more than tho 
passing danger of a rising of the “budmashes” of 
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the city and the bazaars, All the information that 
reached him confirmed the belicf that if the regi- 
ments should mutiny they would march off at once 
to Delhi, And he was in almost daily expectation 
of being recruited from below by reinforcements 
sent upwards from Calcutta, All that was needed, it 
then appeared to the General and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little space, during the confusion 
that would arise on the first outbreak of the military 
revolt, when, doubtless, there would be plunder and 
devastation, Jt was felt that the Sepoys had at that 
time no craving after European blood, and that their 
departure would enable Wheeler and his Kuropeans 
to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people with him.* 

Whilst these precautions were being taken, the Melp from 
General sent dn oxpress to Lucknow, requesting Sir bow: 
Henry Lawrence to lend him, for a while, a com- 
pany or two of the Thirty-second Regiment, as he 
had reason to expect an immediate rising at Oawn- 


1867, 
May. 


* TTowever sound these reasons 
may have been, it is not to bo ques- 
tioned that the selection was a great 
misforlune, Tho Magazine position 
is thus described by ‘Gonoral Neill, 
aftor visiting tho placo, on his first 
artival at Cawnporo: “It isa walled 
defenas, walted onglosuro, proof 
againsl muskelry, covering an aren 
of three acves—ample room in it for 
all the garrison—close 40 the bank 
of tho river; the houses ¢loso to it 
avo all defensible, and they, with the 
Magnzine, could have been held 
against any Native forco, as havin 
the large and [obscure] guns, with 
abundance of ammunition, neilhor 
the Nana nor the Natives would 
havo come near them. They could 
have moved out and attacked them 
with the guns, and would have not 
only saved themselves but, the city, 
to say nothing of a large arsenal an 


many thousand stand of arms, arlil. 
lory tents, harness, &e, &e, Géneral 
Wheeler ought to hayo gone there 
at once; no ono could havo pre- 
vonted him; they might have saved 
everything thoy had almost, if thoy 
had, ‘hero ig something awful in 
the number of catastroplics, which 
could have heen avoided by a com- 
mon degree of caution.”—ALS, Cor. 
respondence. it was not, howover, 
want of caution, bué perhaps over- 
caution, that caused Wheeler not to 
regort fo the Magazine buildings, 
Tho distance hetween tho Lines and 
the Magazine is to be takon inio ac. 
count; and some military authori. 
ties muy diffor from Neill’s opinion, 
that nd one could have provonte 

Whocler from betaking himself, with 
his women, children, and invalids, 
ta the Magazine, 
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pore.* Little could Lawrence spare single man 
from the troublous capital of Oude; but those were 
days when Christian gentlemen rose to noble heights 
of generosity and self-sacrifice ; and Henry Lawrence, 
who, at any time, would have divided his cloak with 
another, or snatched the helmet with the last drop 
of water from his own lips, was not one to hesitate 
when such a demand was made upon him. Te 
sent all that he could send—eighty-four men of 
the Thirty-second, Queen’s—packed closely in such 
wheeled carriages as could be mustered, He sent also 
two detachments of the Oude Horse to keep open 
the road between Cawnpore and Agra, and render 
such other assistance as Irregular Horse well com. 
manded can render, if only they be true to their 
leaders, ‘A party of Oude Artillery accompanied 
them with two field guns, under Licutenant Ashe— 
a young officer of rare promise, which was soon to 
vipen into heroic performance.} 

With these detachments went Captain Fletcher 
Hayes, Military Secretary to‘Sir Henry Lawrenee—a 
man of great capacity and great courage; in tha 
prime of his life and the height of his daring. Ho 
had graduated in one of our great English univer. 


* It should be observed that 
Lucknow was within the Cawnpore 
Division of the Army, and therefore, 
in the normal state of affairs, 
Wheeler might have made any dis- 
position of the troops under his 
command that seemed fit to him, 
But when the orisis arose, Sir Ilenry 
Lawrence had telographed to fho 
Governor-General for “plenary mili. 
tary authority in Oude,” and Lord 
Canning had’ gladly given him the 
Powers he liad sought (vol. 1. page 
616), writing to Wheeler at tho 


same time a kindly oxplanation of 
the circumstances, which had recon. 
ciled the General to tho change, 

+ The number of Euiopcans sont 
hy Sir Tlonry Lawrence to Cawn~ 
pone has been variously staied. is 

ililary Scoretary, in a letter Lo 
Mr. Edmonstone, sets ib down ab 
fifty men and two officers, ‘The 
Cavalry detachments were sent on 
by Sir ugh Wheeler, and the off, 
eers were niurdered; but Ashe and 
the guns remained, ov reluined, to 
take good part in the defence, 
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sities, and was an erudite scholar and an accom. 
plished gentleman. He was now sent to Cawnpore 
to ascertain the real state of affairs there for the in- 
formation of his Chief. So he mounted his horse 
and started with the Cavalry, giving up his carriage, 
in which he had at first intended to travel, to a 
party of European soldiers:—“ Tor,” he wrote, “ag 
they represented three hundred rounds of balled 
ammunition ready at any moment for anybody, I 
thought that they were of far more importance than 
any number of military secretarics,” All through the 
day, from dawn to some hours after sunset, they 
toiled on, suffering severcly from the intense heat 
and the parching thirst. But they reached Cawn- 
pore without disaster; and in a little while Hayes 
had taken in the situation and had flung himself into 
the work that Jay before him, as if he had been ono 
of the garrison himself, 


1887. 
May, 


And when English authority at Cawnpore ap- tho Neus 
pealed to Henry Lawrence for assistance, as though S#ib. 


by some strange fatality it were doomed that aid 
should .be sought, in the crisis which had arison, 
from the two extremes of humanity, an appeal was 
made to our neighbour, the Rajah of Bithoor,’ 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, after the visit to 
Lucknow, recorded in my first volume,* had xe. 
turned to his home at Bithoor, He had, doubtless, 
clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudh capital— 
nay, throughout the whole province. He knew well 
that there was a great excitement—it might be of 
danger, it might be of fear—alive among the Sepoys 


* Anie, vol, i, pp. 575—6. 
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all over’ Upper India, THe felt that he hated the 
English, and that his time had come. But all that 
was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mah. 
ratta was as a scaled book to the English. Of course 
the whole story of the disappointment was on record. 
Had it not gone from Calcutta to London—from 
London back to Calcutta; and from Calcutta again 
to Cawnpore? And did it not cover many shects of 
foolscap? Military men might know little of the 
story which has been told in this book,* and to 
civilians a rejected memorial was so common a 
thing, that even to the best-informed of them there 
could have appeared to be no earthly reason why 
Doondoo Punt should not accopt his position quietly, 
submissively, resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, 
and be ever after loyal to the Government that had 
rejected his claims, So when danger threatened 
them, it appeared to the authoritics at Cawnpore 
that assistance might be obtained from the Nana 
Sahib. For although Lord Dalhousie and the Com- 
pany had refused to increase his store, he had abun- 
dance of money and all that money could purchase, 
including horses and elephants and a large body of 
vetainers—almost, indeed, a little army of his own. 
He had been in friendly intercourse with our officers 
up to this very time, and no one doubted that as ho 
had the power, so also he had the will to be of sub- 
stantial use to us in the hour of our trouble, It 
was onc of those strange revenges, with which the 
stream of Time is laden. The “arbiter of others’ 
fate” had suddenly become “a suppliant for his 


~ own ;” and the representatives of the British Govern- 


ment were suing to one recently a suitor cast in our 


_ own high political courts, The madness of this was 


* Ante, vol. i. pp, 08, ef seg. 
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seen at Lucknow; but it was not seen at Cawnpore. 
So the alliance of the Nana Sahib was sought as an 
element of strength in our hour of trouble.* 

It was in this wise: To secure the safety of the 
Government treasure was necessarily at such a time 
one of the main objects of both the military and the 
civil authorities. If it could be lodged within the 
entrenchments it would be out of the grasp of the 
soldicry, who, as our officers well knew, on the first 
open manifestation of revolt, would assuredly make 
for the Treasury and gorge themselves with the 
spoil, But when there was mention made of an in- 
tention to remove the coin, the Sepoys, by whom it 
was guarded, were outwardly all loyalty and devo- 
tion, and declared that it was safe in their hands, The 
reason of this was manifest; and Wheeler, anxious 
above all things not to precipitate a collision, shrunk 
from insisting upon a measure which would in all 
probability have been violently resisted. To counter- 
act any danger from this sotirce, it was considered a 
good stroke of policy to avail ourselves of the assist- 
ance of a party of the armed. followers of the Nana 
Sahib, who had been in frequent intercourse with 
Mr. Hillersdon, the Collector, and who had smilingly 
‘assured that officer of his sympathy and friendship, 
The Treasury stood at a little distance from the 
Bithoor road, some miles away from the military 
lines; and vory soon some two hundred of the re- 
tainers of the Nana, with a couple of guns, were 
posted at Newab-gunj, which commanded both the 
Treastiry and the Magazine,t 


* Mr, Martin Gubbins states that 
the Genoral was distinctly warned 
not to trust the Nana Sahib. “Sir 
IL, Lawrenes,” he says, “concurred 
in my suspicions, and by his autho- 
rity I addrossed Sir ILugh Wheeler, 


eputioning him against tho Nana, 
and stating Sir Tenry’s belief that 
he was not fo be deponded upon.” — 
Uutinies in Ondh, page 32, 

+ Somo time allerwards, Tantin 
Topoe gaye tho following account of 


1857, 
May. 


1857, 
Che Place of 
Refuge, 


May 22. 
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This was on the 22nd of May. On the preceding 
day the reinforeements from Lucknow had arrived; 
and about the same time, on the suggestion of the 
General, the women and children and non-combatants 
had betaken themselves to the place of refuge within 
the improvised entrenchments. There was then a 
scene of frightful confusion, which one, who had just 
arrived fiom Lucknow, thus graphically described. 
“The General,” wrote Fletcher Hayes in a private 
letter to Scerctary Edmonstone, “was delighted to 
hear of the arrival of the Europeans, and soon from 
all sides, I heard of reports of all sorts and kinds which 
people kept bringing to the Gengral until nearly one 
A.M, on the 22nd, when we retired to rest, At six A.M. 
I went out to have a look at the various places, and 
since I have been in India never witnessed so fright- 
ful a scene of confusion, fright, and bad arrangement 
as the European barracks presented. Four guns 
were in position loaded, with European artillerymen 
in nightcaps and wide-awakes and side-arms on, hang- 
ing to the guns in groups—looking like melodramatic 
buccaneers. People of all kinds, of every colow, 
sect, and profession, were crowding into the barracks. 


Mr. Tiillersdon’s negotiations with 
the Nana Sahib. I givo it as tho 
Native version of the transaction :— 
“Tn the month of May, 1857, the 
Collector of Cawnpore sent a note 
of tho following purport to tho 
Nana Sahib at Bithoor, viz. that ho 
begged him (the Nana) to forward 
his wifo and children to England. 
The Nana consented to do so, ant 
four days afterwards tho Collector 
wrolo {o him to bring his troops and 
uns with him from Bilhoor to 

awnpore. I went with the Nana 
and about one hundred Sepoys and 
three hundred matohlook-men and 
two guns to the Collector’s house 
at Cawnpore, The Collector was 


then in the entrenchments, and not 
in his house. Ifo sont us word to 
remaiu, and wo stopped at hia house 
during the night, Tho Collector 
eamo in tho morning and told tho 
Nana to ocoupy lug own _honso, 
which was in Cawnpois. We ae- 
cordingly did so, Wo remained 
there four days, and the gontlonan 
said it was fortunate we had como 
to his tid, as the Sepoys had besomo 
disobedient; and that he would 
apply to the General in our behalf, 
Ifo did so, and the General wrote to 
Agra, whence a reply came that ar- 
rangements would be made for the 
pay of our mon."—JL5, Records, 
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Whilst I was there, buggies, palki-gharrees, vehicles 1867, 
of all sorts, drove up and discharged cargoes of May #2—# 
writers, tradesmen, and a miscellaneous mob of every 
complexion, from white to tawny—all in terror of 
the imaginary foe; ladies sitting down at the rough 
mess-tables in the barracks, women suckling infants, 
ayals and children in all directions, and—officers 
too! Jn short, as I have written to Sir ITenry, I saw 
quite enough to convince me that if any insurrection 
took or takes place, we shall have no one to thank 
but ourselves, because we have now shown to the 
Natives how very easily we can become frightened, 
aud when frightened utterly helpless, During that 
day (the 22nd) the shops in all the bazaars were 
shut, four or five times, andl all day the General was 
worried to death by people running up to report im- 
probable stories, which in ten minutes more were 
contradicted by others still more monstrous. All 
yesterday (23rd) the same thing went on; and I 
wish that you could sec the European barracks and 
the chapel close to it—and their ocenpants. I 
believe that if anything will keep the Scpoys quiet, 
it will be, next to Providence, the great respect which 
they all have for Gencral Wheeler, aud for him alone. 
He has all his doors and windows open all night, and 
has never thought of moving or of allowing his 
family to move. Brigadior Jack, Parker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advo- 
cnie-General, are, I belicve, the only people who sleep 
in their houses,”* 

The chief source of immediate danger at this time Tomper of 
was the temper of the Second Cavalry, The place in Caine 
the Army List assigned to this regiment had, for some 
time, been a blank. twas the number of the regi- 


* MS, Correspondence, 
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ment which had disgraced itself at Purwandurrah, 
and had been ignominiously disbanded; and it was 
not until 1850, that the number had been restored to 
the List of the Bengal Army.* That the troopers 
wore ripe for revolt was certain, for already they 
were quictly making arrangements to send away their 
families and their property, and soon they had no- 
thing in their huts but their drinking-vessels. They 
stood, as it were, with their loins pirt about for action, 
and Wheeler had more than once credible information. 
that they were about immediately to strike. It was 
believed that, differing from the infantry regiments 
at Cawnpore, these cavalry Sepoys included in their 
programme the murder of their officers, There were 
many Mahomedans in the corps, and Mahomedan 
fecling was then strong in the place. Thero had 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which the 
Mussulman Sepoys had taken a forward part, for the 
full discussion of the crisis, And it was thought, as 
had before been thought, in other places, that the 
festival of the Exp, on the 24th of May, would prove 
the appointed day for a great Mahomedan demonstra- 
tion. But it passed over as quictly as any other day. 
There was the usual interchange of courtesies and 
compliments, as in quict times, between the tio 
races; and on one side, at least, there was much self- , 
congratulation that the anniversary was well over. 
But all this time, as the arrangements were pvo- 
ceeding apace for the security of our place of refuge, 
the general fecling of mistrust was fixing itself in the 
hearts of the soldiery. The principle of “ trusting: 


* Another regiment (tho Eleventh 
Light Cavalry) had been raised in 
the jplace of the Second; and the 
officers of the Intier had heen trans- 
ferred to it bodily, Only onc trooper 


of the Second had boon re-enlisted 
= tho Tlnvildar- Major, Bhowany 
Singh, of whom moro heveatter, 
Tho Hlevonth was renwiberod tho 
Second, for its gallantry al Mooltan, 
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all in all or not at all” was in those days the only one —_ 1857, 
to be worked out in action with any prospect of May. 
success, There was sivength in striking the first 
blow with a heavy mailed hand. There was strength 
also in perfect quietude and composure. But in any 
middle course there was weakness; and whether in 
doing or in suffering, “to be weak is to be miser- 
able.” When, therefore, Wheeler began to throw up 
defences which could not defend him, and to betray 
his mistrust of the Sepoys, without having it in his 
power effectually to arrest the danger, of which such 
action indicated the dread, there was nothing but 
misery before him. Indeed, when our people were 
seen wildly leaving their homes and secking safety 
either within our so-called entrenchments or in some 
strongly-built edifices in the neighbourhood, and the 
Sepoys beheld the English artillerymen placing guns 
in position, the end was certain, and the beginning 
of the end had come, Some-regarded the movement 
as an indication of fear; some looked upon it as a 
menace. All regarded it as a proof of mistrust, 
Confidence was at an end; there was a deadly breach 
between, the officer and the soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatever plots May 74—3, 
and perils might have been fermenting bencath the ~ 
surface, outwardly everything was calm and re- 
assuring, And the brave old General began to think 
that the worst was over, and that he would soon be 
able to assist Lawrence at Lucknow. .On the Ist of gme 1. 
Jung, he wrote to Lord Canning, saying, “I have 
this day sent eighty transport-train bullocks in relays 
at four stages for the purpose of bringing up Euro- 
peans from Allahabad; and in a fow—a very few 
days, I shall consider Cawnporé safe—nay, that I 
may aid Lucknow, if need be.” And he added, “I 


1857, 
June, 


Help t 


Lucknow... - 


to have reache 
‘night-of the 26th, or morning of the men of Her Majesty’s Eighty-fourt 
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have left. my phous andl am. eidiae day: “and: night 
in my tent, pitched within. our entrenched: position; 
and T purpose continuing to do so, juiitil troniquillity ; 
is restored, The heat is dreadful: .I-think that-the 
fever, has abated ; but the excitément-and ‘distrust 
are such ‘that ° every act, however simple or honestly 
intended, is open to misapprehension and. inisrepre- 


‘sentation, _My diffcultics. have bech.as much from 
the’ necessity of making others act: with .civeum- 


spection’ and prudence. as from’ any: | disaffection on 
the part: of  the:.troops. ° In-.their* present, state, a 


_ single injudicious step 'might set the wholedn a blaze. 


It is my good fortune.in the present crisis, that T-am 


‘well known to the whole Native Army as. one who, 


although strict, has ever been just and considerate to 
them to the best of his ability, and that in a service 
of fifty-two: years I have ever respected their rights, 


sand their prejudices. Pardon, my Lord, this appa- 


rent. egotism. I state the fact solely as accounting 
for my success in preserving tranquillity ata place. 
like Cawnpore. Indeed, the men. themselves. have 
said that my-name amongst them had'alone been the 


cause of their not following the example so excitingly 


set them,”* 

And, indeed, ‘this pleasurable anticipation of re- 
ciprocating Henry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity 
was not so much empty talk, Part of the detach- 
ment of the Tighty- -Fourth, which had been sent 
from Benares,} was now passed on to Lucknow, And 


* MS, Correspondence, somo wneasiness, IT havo just sent 
‘f See ande, pay apo 280. They appear him by postcarringes, oul of my 
Caivnpore on the small loraa, twa allicars and Atty 


27th.of May. ‘They. wero,sent to Toot, Convoyanes for more not 
Lucknow on tho 8rd of June—-Sco available, This leaves. mo wenk 
‘Wheeler's telegcam to Governmont. but T trust to holding my own wutil 
Sir a ae having expressed more Europeans firrive,’? ‘ 
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‘as théy. crossed the Bridge of Boats and set their faces’ 1887. 
towards’ the.Qudh capital, there was inward-laughter 
cand sélfcongratulation tmder many a dusky skin .at , 
tlie thought:of what:the English were doing. [twas 
hard-to. say, in that conjimcture, at what: particular 
‘point, Luropean.manhood'was most-needed, but. it is 
‘certain, that-in, that entrenched position at-Cawnpore - 
it-wyas “weary work’ for those-syho. kept watch and. 
ward, day-and night, with loaded: guns, behind the 
low.mud, avalls:we had raised for our-defence.* And 
bitter was the grief,a few days later, that a: single - 
white soldier had. been suffered 'to.leave Cawnpore, 
. “For when, the month ‘of June. caivie ‘in, the revolt Working of 
of the Native Brigade was mérely a question of time "P+ 
—a, question of precedence, Jt was to be; but-it ~~ 
was not. quite settled how it was to be—how it was 
to,begin, ‘There was not that perfect accord between , 
the regiments out of which simultaneous action could 
arise; “Some were eager. to strike at once;~some 
counselled delay.» The Cavalry troopers, always the 
‘most excitable and impetuous, .were ready for the 
‘affray, before their. more: slowly-moving comrades of 


* «Last night T went the rounds 
of ow positions with the General, 
‘Tho: battery is divided in half, and 
placed ‘cast -and west, commanding 
tho principal approndlies ; “We. camo 
pon one ‘half.-battery without any 
challenge -or the least exhibition of 
any alarm on tho part of tlie gunners. 
I walked up and put my hand on one 
of the guns, and :could have spiked. 
all three with the greatest oase: . « . 
Some little time afterwards. tho ‘off. 


cer in chargo was found asleep, and - 


was immediately put undor arrest... 
Dempster, the Adjutant’ of the Av- 
tillery, was.so worn out with watol- 
ing at night and performing other 
dutics, that, seeing ho was so done 
‘up'and could not ‘Jook after both 
batteries, I said’T would take one, 
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and accordingly remained in ‘charge 
till daybreak.—DMetohen Hayes to 
Henry Lawrence, May 20, MS. 

t ‘ho chief obstacle to a riso- 
aM 


should commenea it, ‘They have been 
wrangling. among ‘fhemselyes for 
some days, An. attempt was made 
by a Native officer to. make the 
Cravath seize their-arms and.turn. 
out, He made a truinpeter take his 
trumpet and commence with tho sig- 
nal, but thogrumpot was ‘soized and 
snatched -aitay by another Nativo 
officer, Last night thore was an 
alarm, and the gunners stood to thelr 
guns, but everything passed over 
quiet 2 —The Same to tho Sane. 
ay 20, 


x 


insurrestion of the Sepoys is,- 
that they are undecided: as to who'' 
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the Infantry. But everywhere in the Lincs and: in 


the Bazaars the plot was working. 
wore not only in the Lines and the Bazaars, 


And the plotters 
Out at 


Newab-gunj, where the retainers of the Bithoor Rajah 
were posted, and where the Rajah himself had fixed. 
his quarters for a little while to do the bidding of 
his friends the Feringles, were the germs of a cruel 
conspiracy, To Doondoo Punt and to the ministers, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who surrounded him, there 
could be no more grateful tidings than those which 
came from the Sepoy’s quarters; and as they looked. 
at the Treasury, the Magazine, and the Gaol, which 
lay so temptingly at hand, it seemed to them that 
the work was easy. Some of these retainers were in 
communication with the men of the Socond Cavalry ; 
and it is stated that arrangements were soon made 
for an interview between one of the Cavalry soubah- 
dars, an active agent of sedition, and the Nana Sahib 
of Bithoor. It is not easy to extract from the mass 
of Native evidence—often second-hand reports de- 
rived from interested or prejudiced sourecs—the truce 
history of all the secret meetings which have been 
described, and to feel in such a case the confidence 
which Should never be absent from historical asser. 
tion.* But it is stated that: during the first days 
of June there were frequent interviews between the 


* The dopositions taken down by 
Colonel Williams, Commissiqner of 
Police, Noith-West Provinces, avo 
very full, and they ave of a highly 
interesting, and, in some respects, 
valuablo character; but Colonel Wil 
Tiams himsolf admits that much must 
he recsived with caution, as boing 
only heasay evidence. ‘Tako, for 
exampla, the following from the evi- 
dengo of Sheo Churven Das: “Three 
or four daya before the troops hroke 
out, Teeka Singh, Soubahdar of the 


Second Cavalry, bogan to hayo inter- 
views with the Nana, and snid to 
him on one econsion, ‘You have 
come to take charge of the Magazine 
and ‘Treasury of tho English, Wo 
all, Hindoos and Mahomedans, have 
united for our religions, and the 
whole Bengal Army havo become ona 
in purpose, Whiat do you say to itp? 
‘Tho Nana replied, «T alsa am ab the 
disposal of tho Aumy,’ I heard this 
from the Sowars thenselves,” 
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chiefs of the rebellious Sepoys and the inmates of the 1867, 
Bithoor Palace; and that it was known to the sol- June 
diery before they broke into rebellion that the Nana 
was with them, and that all his resources would be 
thrown into the scale on the side of the nascent 
rebellion. 
On the night of the 4th of June, the Second  Tuno4. 
Cavalry and the First Infantry Regiment were ready Gutbrerk of 
. : f 18 Bepoys. 
for immediate action. The troopers had got to horse 
and the foot-men were equipping themselves. As 
ever, the former were the first to strike* It was 
after the wonted fashion. There was a firing of 
pistols, with perhaps no definite object; then a con- 
flagration which lit up the sky and told owr people 
in the entrenchments that the game of destruction 
had commenced; and then a mad nocturnal ride to 
Newab-gunj, scenting the treasure and the stoves in 
the Magazine. The First Regiment soon followed 
them, In vain theiy colonel, calling them his “baba- Golo 
ny ‘ : wart, 
logue,” his children, had implored them, in affee- 
tionate, parental tones, not to stain themselves by 
such wickedness, It was too late, The Sepoys did 
not wish to harm their officers, but they were bent 
on rebellion, They hurried after the Cavalry, setting 
their faces towards the north-west, where lay the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Magazine, with Delhi in 
the distance, Thither as they went they burnt, and 


* A casual circumstance, of no sciousat the time from intoxication, 
reat importance im itself, seoms caused much dissatisfaction, the mu- 
just al this timo to have accelorated tinously-inclined Cavalry doclming 
the crisis, Tt is thug summarised openly that perhaps their fire-mms 
by Colonel Williams, ii his synopsis might be discharged by accident 
at the ovidence collected by him: some day. ‘The violent and insub- 
“Again tho unfortunate inoident of ordinate conduot of the troops, par- 
a oaslticred office, named Cox fing ticularly of the Cavalry, though they 
on a patrol of the Second Cavalry on still ostensihly took duty, enused. 
the night of the 2nd of June, and many to take rofugo in the entrench- 
his acquittal nfter trial on the follow- ments.” 
ing day, on the plea of boing uncon- 
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plundered, and spread devastation along their line of 
march, but left the Christian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their blood. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of Newab-gunj, the 
Scpoys of the two regiments fraternised with the 
yetainers of the Nana. The Treasury was sacked, 
the gates of the Gaol were thrown open and the 
prisoners released, The public offices were fired and 
the records burnt. The Magazine, with all its sup- 
plies of ammunition, and the priceless wealth of 
heavy artillery, fell into the hands of the muti. 
neers. The spoil was heaped upon elephants and on 
carts, which the troopers had brought from their 
Lines; and the one thought of the soldiery was a 
hurried march to the great imperial centre of the 
rebellion, But where were the two other regiments? 
The Sepoys at Newab-gunj had begun to doubt 


% Tt is stated, and on ver high 
authority, thal Sir ugh Wheeler 
and his Staff wore ignormt of the 
contents of the Cawnpore Magazine, 
T find the following in a lettor from 
Genoval Neill, in which he gives the 
results of his inquiry into the “Story 
of Cawnpore.” To had, at that;time, 
boon in communication with the only 
two surviving officers of the siege. 
* Genoral Wheeler was thon under 
tho delusion that the Nana would 
assist him. All the mutineers went 
one march to Delhi. The Nana got 
them to return, and Genoial Wheeler 
found himself surrounded, and guns 
firing upon him in every diiection 
from oul own Arsonal, of the exisi- 
ence of which guns General Wheeler 
and his staff wera until then igno- 
rant. Ié appears that a committee 
of officers, soma time before, were 
sont down to examine the Arsenal, 
and to report what was in it, Thoy 
eame down in the usual easy-goin; 

style—only thought of tents ant 


y shown the 


other trifles—happened not to be 
un-sheds, and did not 
enter the Magazine; in fnot, Sorgot 
all about it, and reported that there 
was nothing in the ‘Magazine,’ as it 
was styled.” ‘Iho authority of such 
a manas General Neill must, in all 
casos, bo respeotod, but it is hardly 
orediblo that the contents of the 
Magazino were unknown to the Artil- 
lory officers at Cawnporo, especially 
to the Ordnance Comnussariat Do- 
partment, Moreover, it is to ho 
observed that tho supposed ignorance 
is not consistent with the undoubted 
anxioty manifested hy Wheeler and 
his chief officers to blow up tho 
Magazine at tho commencement of 
the outbreak, Aurangements had 
been made for this, bué tho feat 
could not he accomplished. Colonel 
Williams says: “the Assistant- 
Commissary, Mr. Riley, had been 
directed to blow up the Magazine, 
but was unfortunately prevented by 
the Sepoys on guard thero,”? 
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whether their comrades were coming to join them.* 
All through the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
Fifty-third and the Fifty-sixth gave no sign of com- 
vadeship. Their officers had spent the night with 
them in their Lines, and from two in the morning 
till after sunrise the regiments had been on parade, 
every officer with his own company. Then they were 
dismissed ; the men took off their uniforms, and pre- 
pared for their morning meal, The English officers 
went to the entrenchments or to their own bungalows, 
Then the latent fire of mutiny began to spread from 
man to man, from company to company. Some 
emissaries from the, Second Cavalry had come in to 
tempt them, Their share of the spoil might be lost 
by delay. It might have been that no presence, no 
influence of English officers could then have kept the 
regiments true to their allegiance. The experiment 
was not tried, but another was substituted for it, 
Wheeler's entrenched position commanded the parade- 
ground, and a long far-reaching gun was brought to 
bear upon the Sepoys’ Lincs. They broke at the 
third discharge of the British cannon, and made their 
way in wild confusion to Newab-gunj. They broke, 
but not all; some, still true to their old masters, 
followed them into the entrenchments, and were 
faithful to the end of their lives. 


1857, 


June 5. 


Tt was still the game of the Cawnpore mutincers ‘tho first 
to make their way straight to Delhi, to join the mach to 


regiments already assembled there, and to serve the 
cause of the King. And they gladly recognised the 
Nana Sahib as their leader. They had money and 
munitions of war and carriage for the march, and 


* Tt scoms that tho Cavalry had the work of appropriation before tho 
broken into the Treasury and begun Infantxy arrived, 
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they oxpected great things from the restored sove- 
reignty of the Mogul, But Doondoo Punt, stimu- 
lated by those about him, and chicfly, it is thought, 
by the wily Mahomedan, Azimoollah, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged 
upon the Sepoy leaders that something better might 
be done, They had made one march to the imperial 
city, but halted at Kullianpore, whither the Nana 
had accompanied them. Then they began to listen 
to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bithoor people might be right, . It 
might be better to march back to Cawnpore.* 

Wise in his generation, the Nana Sahib saw clearly 
the danger of an eclipse. To march to Delhi would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position—perhaps 
to deprive him of all substantive authority under 
the baneful influence of Mahomedan jealousy, Tho 
troops might desert him, The Emperor might re- 
pudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Cawnpore 
he would be supreme master of the situation, He 
knew well the weakness of the English. He knew 


* This is the received version of 
what took placo between the Bith- 
oor people and the Sepoys. It is not, 
however, given with any certainly 
of its correctness, ‘Lantia ‘Lopes 
afterwards ondeavomed to mako it 
appear that the Nana had acled 
under compulsion, The following is 
his ovidenco:—“Two days after- 
waids, the thicc regiments of In- 
fantiy and tho Second Light Ca- 
yalry surrounded us, and imprigoned 
the Nana and myself in tho ‘Tien. 
sury, and plundered the Magazine 
and Treasury of oyerything they 
contained, leaving nothing in cither, 
Of the treasmo, the Sopoys made 
over two lacs and cloyon thousand 
aupees to the Nana, keeping their 
own sentries over it. ‘Tho Naua 
was also under chargo of theso sen- 
tries, and the Sepoys which ware 


with us also joined the rebels, Aftor 
this the whalo army tharched from 
that place, md tho rébols took the 
Nana Sahib and myself and all our 
attendants along with them, and 
said, ‘Como along lo Delht? Laying 
‘ond Uneo cogs fiom Cawnporo, tho 

ana snid that as the day was far 
spontit was fur better to halt: there 
then, and fo marel on tho following 
day, ‘hoy agreed to this, snd 
halted. In the moning the whole 
amy told him (the my to go 
with thom towards Dolhi. ‘Tho Nana 
refused, and tha army then said 
‘Coma with us to Cawnporo and 
fight thor” ‘Iho Nana objaoted to 
this, but thoy would not attond to 
him, And so, taking him with thom 
ag A prisoner, they wont towards 
Cawnpore, and fighting commencad 
thore,”* 
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well that at Lucktiow the danger which beset us was 
such that no assistance could be looked for from 
that quarter, and that from none of the large towns 
on the Ganges and the Jumna—as Benares, Allaha- 
bad, and Agra—had Wheeler any prospect of imme- 
diate rolief, With four disciplined Native regiments 
and all his Bithoor retainers at his back—with guns 
and great stores of ammunition and treasure in 
abundance, what might he not do? If the range of 
his own imagination did not take in at once the 
grand idea of the restoration of the Peishwahship, 
there were those at his elbow to suggest the prospect 
of such a consummation. He had been told by 
Azimoollah that the power of the English in Europe 
was declining. He knew that we were wenk in 
India—that vast breadths of country, over which 
Rebellion was running riof, lay stripped of Kuropesn. 
troops. Now, he felt, was the time to strike. The 
game was in his own hands. The ambition and the 
malice of the Mahratta might be gratified at one 
blow. 

At Kaullianpore, therefore, the Nana arrested the 
march of the mutineers to Delhi. It is not very 
clearly known what arguments and persuasions were 
used by him or his ministers to induce the mutinous 
regiments to tum back to Cawnpore. It is probable 
that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and want- 
ing leaders with force of character to shape their 
plans, they were induced by promises of larger gain, 
to turn back to the place which they had quitted, 
and which lay, still with much wealth, at their mercy. 
Cawnpore had not been half gutted. And, perhaps, 
there were ties, of a better, or at least a tenderer 
kind, which lured some of the Sepoys, who were still 
men, back to their old haunts, In all such cases, it 


1867, 
Juno 6. 
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may be assumed that the mass of the soldicry huddle 
confusedly to their doom—objectless, rudderless, per- 
plexed, and bewildered, not knowing what is to come, 
The blind impulse of the moment, perhaps a sudden 
contagion of fear, not the strength of a stedfast con- 
viction, or a settled purpose, swept them along, like a 
flock of scared sheep on a dusty road.* 

But there was no such want of purpose among 
those who swept the flock back to Cawnpore. There 
wero teeming brains and strong wills and resolute 
activities among the people of the Bithoor Palace. 
It commonly happens that we know but little about 
the individual manhood which shapes events in the 
camps of our Native enemies. The chief actor is 
not always of the highest rank—he, in whose name 
the deeds, which make History, are done. And 
perhaps, we shall never know what foul promptings 
and instigations were the prologue of the great tra- 
gedy then about to be enacted. But from this time 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, stood forth in the cyes 
of men as our arch enemy; and with him wore Balla 
Rao and Baba Bhut, his brothers; the Rao Sahib, hig 
nephew; and Tantia Topce, who had been his play- 
fellow in former days, and had grown into his coun- 
sellor and his guide, And evor by his side, linked to 
him by bonds of pitiless hatred for the English, the 
astute Mahomedan, Azimoollah, the sometime table. 
servant of an English master, who had pleaded the 
Nana's cause in England and made love to English 
ladies. He had played his game so well that no ono 
had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, he had been in 
friendly and familiar intercourse with English officers, 


#7 ‘ aT 4 : 
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veiling his hatred under the suavity of his manners —jgp7, 
and the levity of his speech. 

But as day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June,* Jur 6. 
Wheeler was startled by the receipt of a letter from Hadras 
the Nana Sahib, intimating that he was about to 
attack the entrenchments. The supposed departure 
of the Sepoys to Delhi had inspired the General and 
lis companions with new hopes, It would be easy for 
them, they thought, in a little while, to drop down 
to Allahabad. But this pleasant dream was now rudely 
broken. The rebellious soldiery were returning to 
Cawnpore, strengthened in numbers by the retainers 
of the Nana, and still more invigorated by the iden- 
tification with the rebel cause of men of influence 
and energy, able to keep together the scattered atoms 
of revolt, and to organise a great movement against 
the English. The blow fell heavily upon the brave 
old General; on soldiers and civilians; on officers 
and men; heavily upon all who clung to them for 
protection. There was not an hour to belost, Forth 
went the mandate for all the English to concentrate 
themselves within the entrenchments. The women 
and children and non-combatants were already there 
—and those on duty in the garrison; but many of 
the Sepoy officers had slept ov watched in the Sepoys’ 
lines, and had gone thence to their own bungalows; 
and now they were summoned without a moment's 
pause or respite to the earthworks, with no time to 
snatch & hasty mouthful of food, to collect a change 


* Captain Mowbray Thomson turn of the troops to Cawnpore, and 
(“Story of Cawnpore”) says that it the 7th as the date of the receipt of 
was on Sunday the 7th, bub Colonel the Nane’s letter. This might ex- 
‘Williams, who collated all the evi- plain the disorepancy; but Captain 
dence on record, says it is proved “Lhomson speaks of the two inci- 
that the mutincors returned toCawn- dents as synchronous, and Mr. ‘Tre- 
pore on the Gth. ‘The Red Pamphlet yelyan adopts this view, 
gives the 6th as the date of the re- 
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of clothes for the morrow, and scarecly to apparel 
themselves for the work of the day, Leaving their 
houschold gods, which they had hoped still to pre- 
serve,” they obeyed, promptly but regretfully, the 
orders of their chief, and hurried into the entrench- 
ments, Soon every one was at his post. It was a 
miserable place for defensive purposes, but such as it 
was, the best dispositions were made for its defence, 
And every man braced himself up for the work before 
him, with clenched teeth and a stern resolution to 
show what English manhood could do to prevail 
against the fearful odds to which it was opposed. 
And whilst our people were thus manning the 
several posts which had been marked out for the 
defence of our feeble carthworks, the enemy were 
surging onwards in confused numbers towards the 
entrenchments; but cager rather for plunder than 
for battle, they turned aside to gorge themselves with 
the spoil, in city and cantonment, which lay profusely 
at their mercy, and to murder all the defenccless 
Christian people who fell in thei way.* The ques- 
tion of proprietorship disturbed them little. Not con- 
tent with the pillage of the Feringhces, many enriched 
themselves at the expense of their own countrymen, 
and some at least straightway deserted the ranks of 
the rebel army and made their way to their own 
homes. But enough remained, after all defections, 
thoroughly to invest, our position—and more, por. 
haps, than could be brought under effectual com- 


* “An old gentleman, supposed 
to boa merchant, with his wife and 
two children, one a boy of sixtoon, 
the othor a little girl, on being found 
seaicted in a houso near the dawk- 
bungalow, wvere shot in front of it, 
Pour office-writors, living in a house 
on the bank of a canal... their 


house being sol on fie, wore obligod 
to abandon it, and wore murdered as 
they fled, Anothor Turopean (um. 
known) was shot by tho troopas, 
who were indefatigablo in their search 
aflor Cliistinns,’— Col, Wilhans?y 


Synopsis. 
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mand and control. Organisation, however, was not — 1887, 
wholly neglected. In the name of the Nana Sahib, Imes. 
promotions and appointments were made in the army 
of the Peishwah. The Soubahdar, Tecka Singh, 
who had been from the commencement the most 
active promoter of revolt, received the command of 
the cavalry, with the rank of General; whilst Jemadar 
Dulgunjun Singh and Soubahdar Gunga Deen were 
appointed to the command, as Colonels, of infantry 
regiments, The names of these dignitaries will sug- 
gest the fact that the chief commands were given to 
Tlindoos. But whether, as has been supposed, this 
proceeded from the belief that “the boldest and most 
active of the mutineers were not Mussulmans, but 
Tlindoos,”* or whether it were that the prejudices 
and predilections of the Mahratta Brahmin, who was 
recognised ag the rebel leader, wrought strongly in 
favour of his co-religionists, can only be conjectured. 

For some hours after the first alarm, the little the Attack 
garrison waited and waited; and there was no sound smmenced, 
of the threatened attack. But about noon the boom- 
ing of the cannon told that the enemy had com- 
menced their operations, A round-shot from a nine- 
pounder came into our entrenchments, scaring and 
scattering a large party of ladies and children, who 
were gathered together outside the barracks. Then 
the bugle sounded; and our fighting men got to 
their posts, and prepared themselves for the unequal 
conflict, As the day advanced, shot after shot from 
the enemy's guns was poured in with increasing 
yapidity and deadliness of aim, and with the sound 
of every shot arose the screams of the women and 
the children, On that frst day of the siege the 


# Sco Mr, ‘Trovelyan’s interesting tion is contained in Colonel Wil- 
yolume, * Cawnpore.” ‘The sugges- linms’s Synopsis of Evidence. 
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unaccustomed horror tore down all barricrs of self 
yestraint. But soon this human wenkness, which 
vented itself in the shrill ‘utterances of fear, passed 
away from these helpless ones; and in its place there 
was an unnatural stillness, more pathetic than the 
wailings of gricf and the clamorous outbursts of 
terror. 


Then commenced a siege, the miseries of which to 
the besieged have never been exceeded in the history 
of the world, All the wonted terrors of a multitu- 
dinous enemy without, of a feeble garrison and scant 
shelter within, of the burden of women, and chil. 
dren, and sick people, with little to appease their 
wants or to allay their sufferings, wore aggravated by 
the burning heat of the climate, The June sky was 
little less than a great canopy of five; the summer 
breeze was as the blast of a furnace. To touch the 
barrel of a gun was to recoil as from red-hot iron. 
It was the season when European strongth and energy 
are ever at their lowest point of depression; when 
military duty in its mildest form taxes the powers of 
Englishmen to the utmost, and English women can 
do little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, with all appliances at 
command to moderate the temporature and to miti- 
gate the suffering. But now, even under the fierce 
meridian sun, this little band of English fighting 
men were ever straining to sustain the strenuous 
activity of constant battle against fearful odds; whilst 
delicate women and fragile children were suddenly 
called to endure discomforts and privations, with all 
the supcradded miseries peculiar to the country and 
the climate, which it would have been hard to battle 
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with, in strong health, under their native skies. The 
morning and evening baths, the frequent changes 
of raiment, the constant ministrations of assiduous 
servants in the smallest things, which are the*neces- 
sities of English life in India, were now suddenly 
lost to these helpless ones; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so dear to 
them became only remembrances of the past. Tvyen 
amidst the roar of the cannon and the rattle of the 
musketry, with death around them in many ghastly 
shapes, the loss of these privileges was amongst the 
heaviest of their trials, for it violated all the 
decencies and proprieties of life, and shocked the 
modesty of their womanly natures. 

To the English soldier in India to be outmatched. 
in numbers is scarcely a discouragement, Ever since, 
a century before, Clive had fought against heavy 
odds the great battle of Plassey, our English forces 
had ever been outnumbered in the field, and yet they 
had fought their way to empire. The overwhelming 
multitude of Sepoys which now encompassed our 
position at Cawnpore, were kept at bay by the little 
handful of English soldiers that now manned our 
feeble entrenchments, As men, all the mighty host 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans which the Nana Sahib 
sont against us were utterly contemptible in our eyes, 
Had the positions of the two nations been reversed, 
had the English been outside those paltry earth- 
works, one rush would have carried the place, and 
the whole garrison would have been put to the sword 
in an hour, There was nothing to keep the besiegers 
out of the entrenchments but the contrast between 
the indomitable pluck of the Few and the flaccid 
ivresolution of the Many. The besiegers, who might 
have relieved each other every hour, who might have 
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bathed, and eaton, and smoked, and slept whilst their 


Juno 6—27. gomrades were on duty, and sent any number of 


Japtain 
Moore, 


fresh troops to thé assault, shrank from a close 
encounter with our weary people, overworked and 
underfed, ever labouring in the trenches, ever under 
five, with the clothes rotting on their backs, and the 
grime from the guns caking on their hands and faces, 
But, poor and despicable as the enemy were, they 
wore rich and royal in their possessions, They had 
an immense wealth of artillery. The Cawnpore 
Magazine had sont forth vast supplics of guns and 
ammunition.* And now the heavy ordnance of the 
Government was raking its servants with a destruc- 
tiveness which soon diminished our numbers working 
in the trenches. The English artillerymen dropped 
at their guns, until one after another the places of 
our trained gunners were filled by volunteers and 
amateurs, with stout hearts but untutored eyes, and 
the lighter metal of their guns could make no ade- 
quate response to the heavy fire of their twenty-four. 
pounders, But, when the enemy neared our para- 
pets, and sought further to molest us at close quar- 
ters, they met with such o reception as soon put them 
to panic flight, 

Tn these encounters there was one man over con- 
spicnous—ever in the front of the battle—ingpiring 
and animating all who served under him by his 
lustrous example, This was Captain Moore, of the 
Thirty-second—a soldier of a commanding presence, 
light-haired and blue-cyed, whom no toil could 
weary, no danger could daunt. Wounded at the 
commencement of the siege, he went about with his 


* And in addition to the guns at ihe Ghaut, which wero about 
and stores take from the Magazine, 10 be despatched 10 Roorklice, 
were other supplies of both found 
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arm in a sling; but the strong spirit within him 
defied pain. Day and night he laboured on, now in 
the trenches, now heading desperate sorties against 
the enemy, but even when he ceased to hope, he 
neither fainted nor failed. There was no greater 
heroism than this English captain’s in all the wav 
from first to last—no name more worthy than his to 
be recorded in the rolls of our English chivalry. 

But though ever in the heroic annals of the siege 
this fair-haired captain must hold the foremost place 
as the Agamemnon of the defence, there were other 
heroic deeds than his worthy of distinguished record 
—other brave men whose names should find fitting 
mention in the page of history. There was Vibart, 
Major of the Second Cavalry, who held the Redan, 
slackening not, day or night, in his exertions, and 
though ever under the merciless fire of the enemy, 
active and robust to the last. There was Whiting, 
Captain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of the entrenchments, a man 
of stout heart and clear brain, There was Jenkins, 
Captain of the Second Cavalry, described as “ one of 
the bravest and best of our party," who held one of 
our outposts beyond the trenches with unflinching 


gallantry, till a bullet through the jaws, from the | 


musket of a Sepoy who was feigning death, brought 
his services to an agonising end. There was Mow- 
bray-Thomson, Subaltern of the Fifty-sixth, who 
“had the miserable satisfaction® of averiging, on the 
spot, the death of his friend—a soldier ever to be 
found where danger was hottest, of whose deeds the 
world would have known more if any other pen than 
his had chronicled the events of the siege; now 
holding, with a few followers, a perilous outpost, now 
heading a desperate sortie against merciless odds, he 
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exposed himself to death in every shape, but he 
seemed to bear a charmed life,* And there was his 
friend and comrade to tho last, Delafosse of tho 
Tifty-third, » young hero, equal to any feat of heroic 
daring. One day a shot from the encmy’s battery 
had blown up a tumbril and sct fire to the woodwork 
of the carriage, in the place whore our ammunition 
was stored, It was clearly seen, both by the insur- 
gents and by our own people, that if the fire wore 
not extinguished there would soon be a most ‘disas- 
trous explosion. So the Sepoy batteries poured in a 
deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound 
shot, But unmoved by these messengers of death, 
Delafosse went forth, threw himself down beneath the 
blazing carriage, tore off the burning wood with his 
hand, and throwing dry earth upon the fire, stifled 
it before it could spread, Then there was Sterling, 
the dead shot, who, perched up in a sort of crow’s- 
nest on the barrack-wall, which Delafosse had impro- 
vised for him, picked off single Scpoys with unerring 
aim, and became a scourge to our assailants; and 
Jervis of the Engincers, who, with indomitable pride 
of race, refused to run from a black fellow, and was 
shot through the heart whilst walking across the open 
in stern composure, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and the imploring cries of his comrades to 
save himself, sounding in his cars. There was Ashe, 
too, the stout gunner from Lucknow, who served 
his nine-pounders, t6 the admiration of the whole 
garrison and to the terror of the besicgers, with un- 
failing courage aud constancy from day to day, pour- 
ing in round after round with astonishing rapidity, 

* My, Trevelyan very felicitously onder thal England might know how, 
says of him, “'Ehis officer did his in their oxcceding distress, hoy song 


best to lose » life which destiny had not been unmindful of their 
seemed det. Iucd to presorve, in anoiont honour,” 
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and after each discharge leaping on to the heel of 1857, 
his gun, and, regardless of ihe danger of exposure, Jue 6—87, 
taking a new sight, and dealing out new death in the 
direction most disastrous to the enemy. And there 
were many other soldiers so good and true in the 
hour of our great national need, that History deplores 
its insufficiency to do full justice to the individual 
heroism of all the mighty defenders of those miserable 
works, 

Nor were these great and glorious manifestations Gallanhyy of 

Cavilions, 

of the senaaumhate bravery of our people confined ‘ 
to those who were combatants by profession. There 
were many in the entrenchments, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among 
them were some railway engineers, potent to do and 
strong to endure, wha flung themselves into the work 
of the defence with unstinting self-devotion, and 
made manifest to their assailants that they were men 
of the warrior caste, although they wore no uniforms 
on their backs, Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
Heberden, who was riddled with grapeshot, and lay 
for many “days, face downwards, in extreme agony, 
which he bore with unmurmuring fortitude until 
death came to his relicf* And not the least heroic 
of that little band of heroes was the station-chaplain,, 
Mx, Moncrieff, who went about ministering to the 
sick and the wounded, offering the consolations of 
religion to all who were passing.away from the scene, 
and with that “access of unexpected strength” de- 
rived from prayer sustaining the toilers in the en- 
trenchinents, who turned aside for a little while from 
their ghastly work to listen to the sweet promises of 
the Gospel. 

* Not wnlil the close of hesiege. “Ile was carried on an fbvass down 
to the boats, where he died,” 
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And never since war began, never “in the brave 


Juno 6—~-27. days of old,” of which pocis delight to sing, when 


‘Womanly 
endurance, 


women tuned their hair into bow-strings, has the 
svorld seen noblor patience and fortitude than clothed. 
the lives and shone forth in the deaths of the wives 
and daughters of the fighting-men of Cawnpore. No 
bow-strings were used in this defence; our arrows 
were of another kind. They went forth from the 
roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round- 
shot and grape and canister. But wheu these missiles 
fell short, or by reason of the damage done to our 
pieces by the heavy artillery of the enemy, could 
not be used in the form from which they were issued 
from the expense-magazine, the gentlewomen of 
Cawnpore gave up perhaps the most cherished com- 
ponents of their feminine attire to improvise the 
ordnance most needed,* It would take long to tell 
in detail all the stories of womanly sclf-devotion and 
patient endurance and calm courage waiting for the 
end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moore, tho 
true-hearted wife of the leader of the garrison. ATL 
the officers who fought under him had for her a ten- 
derness equal to his own, and they “ fitted up for 
hor a little hut, mado of bamboo and covered with 
-canvas,” where “she would sit for hours, bravely 
bearing the absence of her husband while ho was 
gone on ‘some perilous enterprise.” Many others, 


perhaps, suffered more, 


The pangs of child-birth 


came upon some in the midst of all this drear dis- 


comfort and painful publicity, 


* Tn consequence of tho irregu. 
Inity of the boro of the guns, through 
the damage inflicted upon {hem fy 
the enemy’s shot, the canister could 
not be driven home; the womcn 
gave us theix stockings, and haying 


Somo saw their 


tapped the canisters, wo charged 
them with the contents of tho shot 
eases. species of carlridgo pra- 
bably never heard of befove,—JZow- 
bray-Lhouson's Narrative, 
Mowbray-Thomsou’s Nantalive, 


' 
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children slowly die in their arms; some had them 1867. 
swept away from their breasts by the desolating fire une eet: 
of the enemy, There was no misery which humanity 

could endure that did not fall heavily wpon our 
English women. It was the lot of many only to 

suffer, But those who were not prostrate, or in close 
attendance upon their nearest and dearest, moved 

about as sisters of charity, and were active in their 
ministrations. Nor was there wanting altogether the 
stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is related that 

the wife of a private of the Thirty-second, named 
Bridget Widdowson, stood sentry, sword in hand, for 

some time over a batch of prisoners tied together by 

a vope; and that the captives did not escape until 

the feminine guard had been relicyed by one of the 

other sex. 

After the siege had lasted about a week a great The honing 
calamity befel the garrison. In the two barracks of pela . 
which I have spoken were gathered together all the 
feeble and infirm, the old and the sick, the women and 
the children. One of the buildings, it has been said, 
had a thatched roof, and whilst all sorts of projectiles 
and combustibles were flying about, its ignition could 
be only a question of time. Every effort had been 
made to cover the thatch with loose tiles or bricks, 
but the protection thus afforded was insufficient, and 
one evening the whole building was in a blaze, The 
scene that extsued was one of the most terrible in the 
entire history of the siege; for the sick and wounded 
who lay there, too feeble and helpless to save them- 
selves, were in peril of being burnt to death, To 
their comrades it was a work of danger and difficulty 
to rescue them; for the enemy, rejoicing in their 
success, poured shot and shell in a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided their fire through 

¥2 . 
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the darkness of the night. T'wo artillerymen only 
perished in the flames. But the destruction of the 
barrack was a heavy blow to the besieged, Tt de- 
prived numbers of women and children of all shelter, 
and sent them out houscless to lic day after day and 
night after night upon the bare ground, without 
more shelter than could be afforded by strips of can- 
vas and scraps of wine-chests, fecble defences against 
the climate, which were soon destroyed by the un- 
ceasing five of the enemy, And there was a worse 
result even than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which our people had relied 
for the mitigation of the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded. All oux hospital stores and surgical instru- 
ments were lost to us; and from that time Death 
and Pain had their way without anything to arrest 
the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of 
which little or no notice has been taken by the chro- 
niclers of the Siege. It has been narrated that a few 
faithful Sepoys cast in their lot with their white 
officers, and accompanied them within the entrench- 
ments. It appears that they were told that they 
might find shelter in this barrack, and we may assume 
that they littered down in thie verandahs, ‘There 
was one old Native officer, the Soubahdar-Major of 
the Second Cavalry, who from the first had arrayed 
himself against the zmutincers of his regiment, and 
had received the reward of his great loyalty to the 
English in the wounds which he carried off with him 
to the entrenchments. And this reward was soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the brave 
old man whilst still clinging to his former masters, 
He was killed in the carly part of the siege by 
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shell.* The Fifty-third Regiment is stated to have 1887. 3 
sent ten Native officers, with Faithful Sepoys, into- Jue 6—27. 
General Wheeler’s camp, All the other regiments 
contributed their quota to the garrison, and there 
is evidence that during the first week of the siege 
they rendered some service to the English, But 
when the barrack was destroyed, there was no place 
for them. Provisions were already falling short, and 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it 
was felt that they were rather an encumbrance than 
an assistance. So they were told that they might 
depart; and as, although there was danger beyond 
the entrenchments, there was greater danger within 
them, they not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
towards their homes, Some perished by the way; 
some succeeded in reaching their native villages; a 
few returned, after a time, to the British Camp, to 
detail their experiences of the early days of the siege} 


Day after day passed, and ever as our little garrison Moitality in 
the Gairison, 


* This is the man of whom pre- 
vious montion has been mado (page 
802) ns tho ono Sopoy of the old 
disgraced Second Cavalty that had 
heen re-onlisted, It is to be hoped 
that good provision has heen made 
for the family of so brave a man and 
so faithtul a servant. 

t “The Major having gone to 
inquire of General Wheeler what we 
weld to do, the lattor came out and 
oideied us to occupy the hospital 
paviacks; he said, ‘In such a bar- 
rack wo shall not manage to save 
our hyes, as the :ound-shot will reach, 
wus fron all sides.’ ... On the even- 
ing of the 9th oy 10th, a hot rownd- 
shot fell on onr barrack and set it 
on fie. On this we left it, and con- 
cealed ouselyes for the might in a 
nullah not far distant.” “ We held 
the hospital barachs from the 5th to 
tho Oth or 10Uh; we left because the 


house caught fio fom the onemy’s 
shot. I believe the shot was wrapped 
m some inflammable material, which 
catching the thatched 100f, soon be- 
came a hlaze.”—-(Deposetion of Bhola 
Khan, Sopoy Fifly-third Native In- 
Juntry,) “The banacks caught fro 
about four o’clock rar, on the 9th 
or 10th, Tho Major then told us ho 
could do nothing for us, there bemg 
an order of General Wheeler pro. 
hibiting any Native fiom enleung 
the entrenchment. Ife theietore 
reconimonded us to provide for our 
own sofoly.... The whole party 
then left the hospital barrack.’— 
(Deposition of Ram Buksh, Pay-Ha- 
rildar, Pifty-thiid Native Infantiy.) 
The number of these Sepoys is sup- 
posed to have been about eighty or 
a hundred, with a considerable pro- 
portion of Native officers, 
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waned weaker and weaker, the fire of the enemy 
gvew hotter and hotter. With what terrible effect it 
told upon our suffering people in the entrenchments, 
on brave fighting men, on patient women, and on 
poor little children, has been narrated by one of the 
survivors with a simplicity of pathos which goes 
straight to the heart, Incidents, which in ordinary 
times would have been described with graphic minute- 
ness of detail, have been told in a few words as events 
of such common. occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in the garrison. If the “ burra sahib,” or 
great lord of the district, to whom a few weeks before 
all Natives would have crouched, were shot dead in 
an instant, or the commandant of a regiment, whose 
word had been law to a thousand armed men, were 
disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
entrenchments for a quarter of an hour, and then a 
new tragedy brushed it away, In truth it did not 
much matter at what moment death came. Happiest 
those, perhaps, to whom it came soonest. Hillersdon, 
the Collector, who had negotiated the alliance with 
the Nana Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his young 
wife, with his entrails torn out by a round shot. A. 
few days afterwards she was relicved from the ghastly 
memories of her bereavement by a merciful fall of 
masonry, which killed her. The Gencral’s son and 
aide-de-camp, Lientenant Wheeler, was lying wounded 
in one of the barrack-rooms, when, in the presence of 
his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried off the 
young soldier’s head, Another round shot struck up 
splinters into Major Lindsay’s face, gushing and blind- 
ing him, He lingered on in darkness and in agony 
for some days, atiended by his wife, when Death 
took him, and she soon followed, Colonel Williams, 
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of the Fifty-sixth, being disabled by a wound carly 1887. 
in the siege, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving Jue 6—27, 
his wife and daughters in the entrenchments. The 
former, shot in the face and frightfully disfigured, 
lay for some days, tended by her wounded daughter, 
until death came to the suffering widow's relief. 
Colonel Ewart, of the First, who would have taken 
an active part in the defence if he had been spared, 
was disabled at an early period, but lingered through 
the siege, attended by his admirable wife, only to be 
brutally murdered at the end of it. Captain Halliday 
was shot dead carrying from the barracks to the en- 
trenchments a little horse-soup, which he had begged 
for his famishing wife. Thus many of Wheeler's 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by 
the unceasing fire of the enemy, whilst the old 
General himself issued orders from the shelter of the 
barracks, but was seldom capable of taking part in 
‘ the active duties of the defence, In bitierncss of 
spirit he saw his garrison diminishing every day 
before his eyes. There was a well a little way out- 
side the entrenchments, which served as the gencral 
cemetery of the Christian people; and night after 
night the carnage of the day was carried to this 
universal mausoleum, And there were some who 
died hopelessly, though not in the flesh; for the 
horrors of the siege were greater than they could 
bear, and madness fell upon them, perhaps as a 
merciful dispensation. 5 
It is impossible to compute the aggregate of death Chastisoment 
which our people dealt back to the enemy in return MOneey, 
for these visitations. It is known that in the space 
of three weeks the English consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. The number of 
bodies buried by the insurgents, or devoured by the 
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vultures and jackals, must have been counted, if 
ever counted at all, at this amount many times told. 
Tf hands were scarce in the entrenchments, inuskets 
were not; and every man stood to his work with 
some spare picces ready-loaded, which he fired with 
such rapidity that the enemy marvelled when they 
thought of what was supposed to be the number of 
our garrison. But it was not only from the entrench- 
ments that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been made to our outposts, 
There was a row of unfinished barracks at one corner 
of our position, which it was of immense importance 
to us to possess, in whole or in part, lest the enemy 
should hold them against us, and make sad havoc 
within our miserable earthworks. There were in all 
eight of these buildings, Two the English contrived 
to occupy, and between these two was a third, with 
the well attached in which we buried our dead, and 
which we saved from the grasp of theenemy. From 
the shelter which we thus held, and which must have 
given good command over two sides of our entrenched 
position, our people poured in a deadly fire on the 
insurgents, whenever they approached our works, 
Conspicuous among the defenders of these outposts, 
as has already been told, were Jenkins and Mowbray- 
Thomson ; and to these good names should be added 
that of Lieutenant Glanville, of the Second Bengal 
Europeans, who held with sixteen men “Number 
Two” barrack, described as the key of our position, 
until he was incapacitated by a dangerous wound.* 
From the barracks, or carcasscs of barracks, thus 
gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted upon 
the enemy, as even after a lapse of years could not be 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it 


* He was succeeded in the command by Mowbray-Thomson, 
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without a shudder. Here was the hardest work, and _ 188?. 
hence came the greatest carnage.* Any adventurous 7 6—# 
Sepoy coming within the reach of our rifles or mus- 
kets, paid the penalty of his audacity, and never 
troubled us or disported himself any more. Some- 
times, if a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
our little garrisons made bold sallies into the open, 
spiking the enemy’s guns and cutting off all who fell 
in their way. It was not of much use; for whether 
guns were spiked or men were killed, there were so 
many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt fora moment. Indeed, the ranks of the 
besiegers were recruited from time to time, as the 
siege went on, amongst others by the Sepoys from 
Azimgurh,f' and the new hands were often found to 
be better than the old. To us, on the other hand, 
the loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for 
we waited and waited for succours that never came; 
and though sometimes our people were stimulated by 
the belief that firing was to be heard in the distance, 
intimating the approach of reinforcements, they were 
soon driven back again upon disappointment and 
despair, 

The incidents of one day, much resembled those of 
another, both in what was done and what was suffered. 
Few landmarks broke the uniformity of that great 
expanse of glorions disaster. One day, however, at 
Cawnpore, as in other places where the great struggle 
for empire was going on, differed from the rest; for June 33, 


it was the centenary of the battle of Plassey. On Pan of 
aus . 


* “The otders given to us were wholesale carnage that nothing could 


not to suirender with our lives, and 
we did our best to obey them, though 
it was only by an amount of fatiguo 
that in the retrospect now secs 
scarcely possible to have been a fact, 
and by the perpetiation of such 


have justified but the instinct of self- 
preservation, and, I trust, the equally 
strong determination to shelter the 
women and children to tho last 
moment.” —Mowbray-Thomson. 

+ The Seventoonth Native Infoutry. 


1867. 
June 23, 
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the previous night there had been signs of extra- 
ordinary activity in the enemy's ranks, and a medi- 
tated attack on our outposts had been thwarted by 
Moore's fertility of resource ;* and as the morning of 
the 28rd dawned upon Cawnpore, the insurgents, 
stimulated to the utmost by the associations of the 
day, came out in full force of Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, flushed with the thought of certain success, 
to attack both our outposts and our entrenchments. 
If the whole strength of the Nana's force was not 
brought forth to surround us on this memorable day, 
all its components were fully represented. And there 
was a stern resolution, in many cases strengthened 
by oaths on the Ganges-water or the Koran, to destroy 
the English or to die in the attempt. The excite- 
ment of all branches of the rebel-army was at its 
highest pitch, The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they galloped forward 
furiously within reach of our guns, and met with 
such a reception, that many horses were left rider- 
less, and the troopers who escaped wheeled round 
and fled in fearful confusion, The Infantry, more 
cautious, improvised moving ramparts to shelter their 
skirmishers, by rolling before them as they advanced 
huge bales of cotton; but our guns were too well 


going out into the open, and T shall 
give the word of command as though 
our nut were about to commence 
an attack. Forthwith they salliod 


* The following illustrative anec- 
dote, told by Nowbray-‘Thomson, 
claims insertion in this place: “ We 
saw the Pandies gathering to, this 


position from all parts, and fearing 
that my little band would bo alto- 
gether overpowered hy numbers, I 
sent to Captain Moore for more men. 
The avswer was not altogether unex- 

ected. ‘Not one could be spared !? 
Shortly afterwards, however, fhe 
gallant captain came across fo me in 
company with Lieutenant Delafosso, 
aud he said to me, ‘Thomson, I think 
T sholl try a new dodge; we are 


out, Moore with a sword, Delafosso 
with an empty musket, ‘he enp- 
fain vociferated Lhe words, ‘ Number 
one to the front.’ And hundreds of 
ammunition pouches rattled on the 
bayonet sheaths as our courngeous 
foes vaulted out from the cover 
afforded by heaps of rubbish, and 
rushed into the safer quarters pro- 
sented by the barrack walls,” 
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served to suffer this device to be of much use to the _1887, 
enemy, for some well-directed shots from our batterios 7° *: 
set fire to these defences, and the meditated assault 
was defcated before it had devcloped itself into action, 
The attack on the outer barracks was equally unsuc- 
cessful, The enemy swarmed beneath our walls, but 
were saluted with so hot a fire from Mowbray-Thom- 
son and his companions, that, in a little time, the 
‘seventeen had laid one more than their number dead 
at the doorway of the barrack, The great assault of 
the Centenary of Plassey, which was to have humbled 
the Feringhees to the dust, and to have revenged the 
victory of Clive, was in the issue a disastrous failure. 
The enemy begged to be permitted’ to bury their 
dead; and the remains of their cotton-bales served to. 
stop the gaps in the earthworks of the English. But 
there was a more deadly foo than this weak and dis- 
ordered crowd of Ilindoos and Maliomedans to be 
encountered by our distressed people; and the Nana 
Sahib saw another source of victory than that which 
lay in the number of his fighting men. 

For hunger had begun to gnasy our little garrison, Appronchos 
Food which in happier times would have been turned * *"™" 
from with disgust, was scized with avidity and de- 
voured with relish. To the flesh-pots of the besieged 
uo carrion was unwelcome, A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old horse, fit only for the knackers, 
was converted into savoury meat. And when glorious 
good fortune brought a Brahminee bull within the 
fire of our people, and with difficulty the carcase of 
the animal was hauled into the, entrenchments, there 
was rejoicing as if a victory had been gained. But 
in that fiery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The 
well from which our scant supplies of water were 


1887, 
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Che Capitu- 
ation, 


June 26, 
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drawn was a favourite mark for the Sepoy gunuers. 
Tt was a service of death to go to and fro with the 
bags and buckets which brought the priceless mois- 
ture to the lips of our famished people. Strong men 
and patient women thirsted in silence, but the moans 
of the wounded and the wailings of the children it 
was pitiable to hear, The bheesties, or professional 
water-carriers, were soon slain in the exercise of their 
calling, and then English soldiers addressed them- 
selves to the hazardous work of ministering at the 
well. A brave-hearted civilian, John Mackillop, 
appointed himself captain of the well, and, after a 
week of this hazardous service, was shot down at his 
post. As he lay dying, his cave was still for those 
in whose cause he had yielded up his life, and he 
besought, almost with his last breath, a stauder-by 
to carry the precious fluid to the lady to whom it 
had been promised. And so as day by day our 
people were wasting under these dive penances of 
hunger and thirst, the hopes of the Nana prow 
higher and higher, and he knew that the end was 
approaching, 


Three weeks had now nearly passed away since the 
investment had commenced—three weeks of such 
misery as few, since sorrow entered the world, have 
ever been condemned. to suffer, No reinforcemenis 
had come to their assistance. The looked-for aid 
from below seemed now to be a grim delusion. Their 
numbers were fearfully reduced. Their guns were, 
becoming unserviceable, Their ammunition was 
nearly expended ; and starvation was staring them in 
the face, To hold their position much longer was 
impossible, To cut their way out of it, with all those 
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women and children, was equally impossible, The 
shadow of a great despair was over them. When 
thus, as it were, at the last gasp, there came to them 
a message from the Nana Sahib, brought by the 
hands of a Christian woman. It was on a slip of 
paper in the handwriting of Azimoollah, and it was 
addressed “to the subjects of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria.” “All those who are in no 
way connected”—so the document ran—“ with the 
acts of Lord Dalhousie, and are willing to lay down 
their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad."* 

There was not a soldier in garrison who did not 
recoil from the thought of surrender—who would 
not have died with sword or musket in hand rather 
than lay down his arms at the feet of the treacherous 
Mahratta. - Sir Hugh Wheeler lifted up his voice 
against capitulation. To the English General the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of 
abandoning his post. He had not yet given up the 
hope of relief from the lower country, and he mis- 
trusted the Nana of Bithoor, The younger officers 
were all for fighting it out to the last; but Moore 
and Whiting, whom the General consulted in this 
conjuncture, reluctantly declared themselves in fayour 
of capitulation, They had no thought for themselves. 
Had there been only men in the entrenchments, they 
would have counselled and clung to the nobler and 
the manlier course. But when they thought of the 
women and children, and of what might befall them 
in the hands of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 


% There are contrary statemenfs “important point,” But I cannot say 
with respect to the identity of the that [ think it is of much use to dis- 
messenger, Some say that it was cuss, or of consequence to determine, 
Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs. Jacobi. the question. 

Mr, Trevelyan speaks of it as an 
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whatsoever promised deliverance from the horrors of 
the past and the greater horrors that might be in the 
future. There was, too, a great crowd of sick and 
wounded, who could not be abandoned, and yet who 
could not be carried off in the face of an opposing 
enemy. So the overtures of the Naua Sahib were 
not rejected; and the messenger carried back to the 
enemy's Camp an announcement that Wheeler and 
his chief officers were deliberating upon the offer 
that had been made to thein. 

Next morning (there was then an armistice) Azim- 
oollah and Jowalla-Persaud presented themselves near 
our entrenchments, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. Roche, the Postmaster, went out 
with full powers to treat with the cmissaries of the 
Nana. It was then proposed that the British should 
surrender their fortified position, their guns, and 
their treasure, and that they should march out with 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in each 
man’s pouch. Qn his part, the Nana was to afford 
them safe conduct to the river side, and sufticient 
carriage for the conveyance thither of the women and 
the children, the wounded and the sick. Boats were ~ 
to be in readiness at the Ghaut to carry them down 
the Ganges, and supplies of flour (some added “sheep 


and goats also”) were to be laid in for the sustenance 


of the party during the voyage to Allahabad. ‘These 
proposals were committed to paper and given to 
Azimoollah, who laid them before his chief, and that 
afternoon a horseman from the rebel camp brought 
them back, saying that the Nana had agreed to them, 
and that our people were to evacuate the entrench- 
ments on that very night. 

Against’ this Wheeler protested; and the draft- 
treaty was returned with an intimation that it was 
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impossible to march out until the morning, Then 
the enemy began to gasconade and to endeavour to 
intimidate our people. They might as well have 
threatened to move the Himalayahs. Doondoo-Punt, 
Nana Sahib, sent word that he knew exactly the state 
of our defences, the condition of our guns, and the 
seareity of our provisions; that he would open fire at 
once upon our wretched place of refuge, and that in 
a few days not a man would be alive. Whiting and 
Mowbray-Thomson went out to meet the Bithoor 
emissaries, and the former replied, as became a lion- 
hearted Englishman, that they might carry our en- 
trenchments, if they could; that their soldiers had 
generally shown greater alacrity in retiring from 
than in advancing towards our fortifications, and 
that we had, at all events, abundance of powder in 
our magazine to blow up both armies together. This 
determined language had its effect. The Nana con- 
sented to wait till the morrow. And a gentleman 
named Todd, who had been his English tutor, carried 
the treaty to the Rajah’s quarters, at the Savada 
Kotee, and obtained his signature to it. 

The Nana is represented to have been very 
courteous to his old preceptor, It was the time, 
indeed, for serenity of manner and suayity of de- 
meanour—nay, indeed, for kindly and compassionate 
utterances and mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
Jowalla-Persaud, with two others, went over as 
hostages to the British entrenchments, he blandly 
condoled with the British commander, expressed his 
sorrow that the old General should have suffered so 
much—that after half a century of service with the 
Sepoy Army of the Company they should turn 
against him at the close of hig life. But God be 
praised, it was now all over—dcliverance was at 
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hand. Every care would be taken that the English 
gentlemen and their families should not be molested 
on their way to the river. And the companions of 
Jowalla-Persaud talked to others in the same polite 
and almost obsequious strain. That night our guns 
were made over to the enemy, and some of the old 
Golundauze of the Company were placed in charge 
of them. 

So forth from their entrenchments, in the early 
morning, went the remnant of our garrison, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived the hor- 
rors of the sieze—gaunt and ghastly, in tattered gar- 
ments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, worn by 
long suffering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river 
was distant only a mile from our starting-point, ‘But 
to them it was a long and a wretched journey. The 
wounded were carried mostly in palanquins. The 
women and children went in rough native bullock- , 
carriages or on the backs of elephants, whilst the able- 
bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
of martial array, Moore as ever in the van, and 
Vilbart bringing up the rear of the funeral proces- 
sion. The veteran Wheeler, with his wife and 
daughters, is said to have walked down to the 
boats.* With what faith and hope within him, the 


% This is very distinotly stated hy Coloncl Williams, in his synopsis, 


Mowbray-Thomson: “Poor gl Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, his lady, and daugh- 
ters, walked down to the boats.” 
Other accounts, of a more circum- 
stantial, but perhaps not more trust- 
worthy character, indicate that the 
Jadies were conveyed to the Ghaut 
on an elephant, and that the General 
himself went in a palanquin, This 
is the statement of Mr, Trevelyan, 
who very carefully collated all the 
evidence that has been produced, 


says, “‘Hassim Khan, the rider of 
General Wheeler’s elephant, after 
taking Lady Wheeler and her two 
daughters to the first boat on the 
line, returned for the General, whom 
meeting on tho way mounted on a 
alloway, ho Jikewiso conveyed to 
the boats.” The Christinn wile of a 
musician of the Fifty-sixth regiment, 
named Bradshaw, says: “ Genoral 
Wheeler came last in a palk co (palan- 
quin), ‘They carried him into tho’ 
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poor old man turued his face towards the Ghaut, He 
alone who reads the secrets of all hearts ever knew. 
But there were many in that woe-begone train whp, 
although there was no sunshine on their faces, had 
glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, and 
who were fain to carry with them as they went such 
of their household gods as they had saved from the 
great wreck, or little memorials of the past, relics, 
perhaps, of departed friends, to be treasured after 
long years in the old home beyond the seas. Little 
was all they could take with them, weighed against 
what they had left behind; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, childven, friends. The beautiful had 
left their beauty, the young had left their youth, in 
those battered barracks; and even the children had 
old-and wizened faces, which told that they had lived 
long years in the last miserable month. 

The place of embarkation was known as the Suttee 
Choura Ghant, so called from a ruined village hard 
by which bore that name. The road ran across a 
wooden bridge, painted white, which reminded a 
traveller, who afterwards visited the spot, “of a bit 
in a Surrey common,”* Over this bridge they defiled 
down into a ravine, which led past the compounds 
of some of our English residences to tho Ghant on 
the river-side. Near the Ghaut was a Hindoo temple,} 


water, near the boat, Ie said, 


the greater the uncertainty that is 
‘Carry me a little further towards 


left upon the mind, This is given 


the boat ;’ but the Sowar snid, ‘No, 
get out herel? As the General gat 
out of the palkee, head foremost, a 
Sowar gave him a cut with his sword 
in the neck, and he fell info the 
water, . . . Ay son was killed near 
him. I saw it, alas! alas!’ Another 
statement is: “Tho General and 
some officers were on elephants— 
Mrs, Wheeler was in a palkee,” The 
further the investigation is pursued, 
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as another instance of the difioully 
of extracting the truth from 9 mass 
of conflicting evidence, 

* Mr. Trevelyan; “ Story of Cawn- 

+ “Small but in good repair, re- 
sombling nothing so much as those 
summer houses of a century baek, 
which at the corners of old houses 
overhang Dutch canals aud suburban 
English bye-ways,”—~Zvevelyan, 
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known as the Temple of Hurdeo, or the Fisherman’s 
Temple, a structure of somewhat fanciful and not 
unpicturesque design. The incidents of this mile- 
march were not many. The Sepoys, as our wretched 
people huddled on towards the river, sometimes 
crowded round and talked to their old officers, utter- 
ing words of admiration or of compassion, which 
were not wholly feigned. But as everywhere the 
Sepoy stands out as a living inconsistency of the 
strangest kind, no one can read with surprise any 
story illustrating the malignant and cruel hatred 
that, at the same time, burned in the bosoms of some 
who had once served in our ranks. Among’ those 
who left the entrenchments on that June morning 
were Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, 
with a wife every way worthy of him. He, sorely 
wounded, was carried on a bed or litter, and the lady 
walked axiously beside him. But their progress was 
slow; they fell in the rear before they had reached 
the bridge, and some Sepoys of his own regiment— 
the First—seeing his helpless condition, thus severed 
from his countrymen, came up to him and taunted 
him, Ordering the litter to be placed on the ground, 
they mocked and mimicked him, saying, “Is not this 
a fine parade, Colonel; is not the regiment well 
dressed up?” Saying which, they fell upon him with 
their swords and killed him; and though some made 
profession of not slgying women, Mrs, Ewart was 
presently cut down, and lay a corpse beside the 
body of her husband. 

That the boats were ready on the riverside had 
been ascertained by a Committee of our own people ; 
and when the dreary procession reached the ap- 
pointed place of embarkation, the uncouth vessels 
were seen a little way in the stream, in shallow water ; 
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for it was the close of the dry season, and the river 
was at its lowest. The boats were the ordinary eight- 
oared budgerows of the country—ungainly structures 
with thatched roofs, looking at a distance like float- 
ing hay-stacks, and into these our people now began 
to crowd without order or method, even the women 
with children in their arms, with but little help 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and 
scrambling as they best could up the sides of the 
vessels. It was nine o’clock before the whole were 
embarked, and some, Heaven only knows, for their 
voices are sealed, may have breathed more freely as 
they awaited the friendly order to push off and to 
drop down the stream towards the great goal of ulti- 
mate deliverance. But there were those on the river 
banks—those even in the boats themselves—who had. 
far other thoughts, far other expectations. Ivery 
boat that had been prepared for our people was 
intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had 
not gone down to the banks of a friendly river that 
was to float them to safety. They had been lured to 
the appointed shambles, there to be given up to cruel 
death, 

So foul an act of treachery the world had never 
seen. Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of the last of the Peishwahs, had studied to some 
‘purpose tho early history of his race. He knew how 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire—the head of 
the great family who had been the masters of the 
Peishwahs—had, under false pretext of friendly em- 
brace, dug his wagnuck into the bowels of the Maho- 
medan envoy, and gained by foulest treachery what 
he could not gain by force, The wagnuck was now 
yeady—the wagnuck of a thousand claws—in the 
hands of the man who aspired to be the founder of a 
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new or renovated Mahratta Empire, Day aftor day, 
week after week, the English, with their little band 
of fighting men, had defied all the strength of this 
new confederacy, aided by the moral and material 
help of our lessons and our resources; and now the 
enemy, under the garb of a new-born friendship, was 
hiding the cruel weapon that was to destroy them. 
Everything was ready for the preat carnage, Tantia 
Topee, who had been appointed master of the cere- 
monies, sat enthroned on a “chaboutree,” or plat- 
form, of a Hindoo temple, and issued his orders to his 
dependents. Azimoollah, also, was there, and the 
brethren of the Nana, and Teckha Singh, the new 
Cavalry General, and others of the leading men of 
the Bithoor party, And many Zemindars from the 
districts, and merchants and lesser people from the 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined 
the river banks to see the exodus of the English ; not 
knowing what was to come, and noé all, perhaps, 
rejoicing in our humiliation. It looked like a great 
holiday-show. Scarcely is a more animated scene to 
be witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great national boat-race. And it was some , 
thing even more than this, for there was a great 
military display. The soldiery had gone out in force 
—Horse, Foot, and Artillery; and the troopers sat 
their horses, with their faces turned towards the 
river, as though anxjous for the sport to begin. And 
their patience was not long tried, The signal had 
been given, and the butchery was to commence.* 


write a lettor to Goneral Wheeler to 


* As Tantia Topec is here stated 
to this effect: that the Sepoys would 


do have been the foremost agent in 


this hellish work, if will interest the 
reader to see the master-butcher’s 
own account of the butchery: ‘The 
Nana,” he declared, “ got a female 
who had been captured before to 


not obey his orders, and that, if he 
wished, he (the Nana) would gel 
honts and convey him and those 
with him in the entrenchment as fay 
as Allahabad, An answer came fiom 
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No sooner were our people on board the boats, 


than the foul design became apparent. The sound of June 27. 


a bugle was heard. The Native boatmen clambered 
over the sides of the vessels and sought the shove. 
Then a murderous fire of grapeshot and musket-balls 
was opened upon the wretched passengers from both 
banks of the river; and presently the thatch of the 
budgerows, cunningly ignited by hot cinders, burst 
pinto a blaze. There was then only a choice of crnel 
deaths for our dear Christian people. The men, or 
the foremost amongst them, strenuous in action to 
the last, leaped overboard, and strove, with shoulders 
to the hulls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel. But the bulk of the flect remained im- 
movable, and the conflagration was spreading. The 
sick and wounded were burnt to death, or more mer- 
cifully suffocated by the smoke; whilst the stronger 


the General that he approved of this 
arrangement, and the same evening 
tho General sent the Nana someth ing 
over onc Jao of rupoes, and authorise 
him to keep the amount, ‘Tho fol- 
Jowing day I wont and got 10nd 
forty boats, and haying enuseil all 
the gentlemen, ladies, and childicn 
‘to get inlo the boats, I stated them 
of'to Allahabad, In the mean whilo, 
the whole army, alillery included, 
having got ready, ariived at the 
iver Ganges, ‘The Sepoys jumped 
into tha water, and commenced a 
masgadre of all tho men, women, and 
children, and set the boats on fire. 
They destroyed thirty-nino boats; 
one, however, escaped as far as Kala 
Kunkur, but was there caught, and 
brought back to Cawnpore, and all 
on board of it: destroyed. Four days 
after this the Nana said he was going 
to Bithoor, to keep the anmveisary 
of his mother’s death? ‘This state- 
ment is at least partially tine, and 
it might be muggosiod that the signal 
pee was seen to give 


which Tantia " 
was, according to his statement, 


signal to staré the boats, On this 
point, however, witnesses were ex- 
amined and cross-examined with the 
eame resulf. Ono said, ‘In iny pre 
soneo and hearing ‘lantin Topeo sent 
for Teeka Sing, Soubahidax of Second 
Cavalry, known as a General, and 
gave him oiders to 1ush into .the 
water and spare none,” Another 
said, “ I was standing concealed ina 
corner, close to where Tantia Topeo 
was seated, and I hemd him tell 
Teeka Sing, a Soubahdar of the 
Second Cavalry, who was known as 
the General, to order the Sowars to 
go into the water and put an end to 
the Buropeans, and accordingly they 
rushed into the river and murdered 
them,”? Other witnesses spoke dis- 
tinetly to the samo effect, ono man 
addmg, “ All orders regaiding the 
massacre, issued by the Nana, wero 
carried into execution hy Tantia 
Yopee.” Ido not think that thac 
can be the least doubt of the guilty 
anvil of Tantia Kopce in this fon! 
ced, 
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women, with children in their arms, took to the 
river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabred in 
the stream by the mounted troopers, who rode in 
after them, to be bayoneted on reaching land, or to 
be made captives, and reserved for a later and more 
cruel immolation. The fewest words are here the 
best, I should have litéle taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic particulars 
were before me. It is better that they should remain 
in the obscurity of an uncertain whole; enough that 
no aspect of Christian humanity, not the sight of the 
old General, who had nearly numbered his fourscore 
years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s breast, 
raised any fecling of compunction or of pity in these 
butchers on the river-side, It sufficed that there 
was Christian blood to be shed. 

Whilst this terrible scene was being acted at the 
Ghaut, the Nana Sahib, having full faith in the 


. malevolent activity of his lieutenants on the river- 


bank, was awaiting the issuc in his tent on the can- 
tonment plain, It is related of him that, unquict in 
mind, he moved about, pacing hither and thither, in 
spite of the indolence of his habits and the obesity 
of his frame. After a while, tidings of the progress 
of the massacre were brought to him by a mounted 
trooper. What had been passing within him during 
those morning hours no human pen can reveal. 
Perhaps some slight, spasm of remorse may have 
come upon him, or he may have thought that better 
use might be made of some of our people alive than 
dead. But whether moved by pity or by craft, he 
sent orders back by the messenger that no more 
women and children should be slain, but that not an 
Englishman was to be left alive. So the murderers, 
after butchering, or trying ‘to butcher, the remnant 
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of our fighting-men, stayed, their hands and ceased _ 1887. 
from the slaughter; and a number of weaker vie- 7% 
tims, computed with probable accuracy at a hundred 

and twenty-five, some sorely wounded, some half: 
drowned, all dripping with the water of the Ganges 

and begrimed with its mud, were carried back in 
custody to Cawnpore, by the way they had come, 
envying, perhaps, those whose destiny had been 
already accomplished. 


But among the men—survivors of the Cawnpore Escape of { 
garrison—vere some who battled bravely for their 58!* Bo 
lives, and sold them dearly, Strong swimmers took 
to the river, but often sunk in the reddencd water 
beneath the fire of their pursuers; whilst others, 
making towards the Iand lower down the stream, 
stood at bay on bank or islet, and made vain but 
gallaut use of the cherished revolver in the last grim 
energies of denth. There was nothing strange, per- 
haps, in the fact that the foremost heroes of the 
defence were the last even now to yield up their lives 
to the fury of the enemy. One boat held Moore and 
Vibart, Whiting and Mowbray-Thomson, Ashe, Dela- 
fosse, Bolton, and others, who had been conspicuous 
in the annals of that heroic defence, By some acci- 
dent or oversight the thatch had escaped ignition. 
Lighter, too, than the rest, or perhaps more vigorously 
propelled by the shoulders of these strong men, it 
dvifted down the stream ; but Moore was shot through 
the heart in the act of propulsion, and Ashe and 
Bolton perished whilst engaged in the same work. 
The grape and round-shot from the Oude bank of the 
river ere long began to complete the massacre. The 
dying and the dead lay thickly together entangled in 
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the bottom of the boat,* and for the living there was 
not a mouthful of food. 

As the day waned it was clear that the activity of 
the enemy had not abated. That one drifting boat, 
on the dark waters of the Ganges, without boatmen, 
without oars, without a rudder, was not to be left 
alone with such sorry chance of escape; so a blazing 
budgerow was sent down the river after it, and 
burning arrows were discharged at its roof, Still, 
however, the boat was truc to its occupants; and 
with the new day, now grounding on sand-banks, 
now pushed off again into the stream, it made weary 
progress between the two hostile banks, every hour 
lighter, for every hour brought more messengers of 
death.t At sunset, a pursuing boat from Cawnpore, 
with fifty or sixty armed Natives on board, camo 
after our people, with orders to board and to destroy 
them. But the pursuers also grounded on a sand. 
bank; and then there was one of those last grand 
spasms of courage even in death which are seldom 
absent from the story of English heroism, Ix. 
hausted, famishing, sick and wounded, as they were, 
they would not wait to be attacked. A little party 
of officers and soldiers armed themselyes to the tecth, | 
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* Tho horrors of the lingering 
hours of that day seemed as if they 
would never cease, We had no food 
in the boat, and had taken nothing 
hefoie starting, The water of the 
Ganges was all that passed ovr lips, 
save prayers, and shrieks, andgroans. 
The wounded and the dead woie 
often entangled together in the bot- 
tom of the boat; to extticaic the 
corpses was a work of oxtreme difft- 
culty, though imperatively necessary 
from the dreaded consequences of 
the intonso heat and the importance 
of lightening the boat as much as 
possible,” —Afomwbray-Thomson. 

t At two zat, wo stranded off 


Nuzuflgazh, and they opened upon 
us with musketry. Major Vibut 
had been shot through one arm on 
the preceding day; nevertheless, ho 
got out, and whilst helping to push 
off the boat was shot through tho 
other arm. Captain Athill ‘Torney 
had both his Jegs smashed. Captain 
Whiting was killed, — ‘Lientenant 
Quin was shot through the arm; 
Captain Seppings {hrough the arm, 
and Mrs, Seppings through the thigh, 
Lieutenant Larrison was shot dead, 
«++. Blonman, our bold spy, was 
sliot in the groin.”"—Afowbray-T hom. 
son, 
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and fell heavily upon the people who had come down 
to destroy them. Very few of the pursucrs returned 
to toll the story of their pursuit. This was the last 
victory of the hero-martyrs of Cawnpore.* They took 
the enemy's boat, and found in it good stores of am- 
munition, They would rather have found a little 
food, Victors as they were, they returned to the 
cover of the boat only to wrestle with a more for- 
midable enemy. For starvation was staring them in 
the face. 

Sleep fell upon the survivors; and when they woke 
the wind had risen, and the boat was drifting down 
the stream—in the darkness they knew not whither; 
and some even then had waking dreams of a coming 
deliverance. But with the first glimmer of the morn- 
ing despair came upon them. The boat had becn 
carried out of the main channel of the river into a 
creek or siding, where the enemy soon discerned it, 
and poured a shower of musket-balls upon its miser- 
able inmates, Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with 
both arms shot through, issued his last orders, Jt 
was a forlorn hope, But whilst there was a soumd 
arm among them, that could load and fire, or thrust 
with a bayonet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race 
that seldom waited to be smitten. So Mowhbray- 
Thomson and Delafosse, with a little band of Euro- 
pean soldiers of the Thirty-second and the Highty- 
fourth, landed to attack their assailants, The fierce 
energy of desperation drove them forward. Sepoys 
and villagers, armed and unarmed, surged around 
them, but they charged through the astounded mul- 


%* Mowbray-Thomson was one of us, cightcen or twenty of us charged 
these. Nothing can be more modest them, and few of their number 
than this part of his narrative, “In. escaped to tell the story.” 

+ stead of waiting for them to attack 
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titude, and made their way back again through the 
crowd of blacks to the point from which they had 
started. Then they saw that the boat was gono, The 
fourteen were left upon the pitiless land, whilst their 
doomed companions floated down the pitiless water. 
There was one more stand to be made by Mowbray- 
Thomson and his comrades. As they retreated along 
the bank of the river, seeing after a while no chance 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindoo 
temple, which had caught the eye of their leader, and 
defended the doorway with fixed bayonets. After o 
little time they stood behind a rampart of black and 
bloody corpses, and fired, with comparative security, 
over this bulwark of human flesh. A little putrid 
water found in the temple gave our people now 
strength, and they held the doorway so gallantly, and 
so destructively to the enemy, that there seemed to 
be no hope of expelling them by force of arms, So 
whilst word went back to Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, 
that the remnant of the English Army was not to be 
conquered, the assailants, huddling round the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up 
beneath the walls, and strove to burn out the little 
garrison. Then Providence came to their help in 
their sorest need, The wind blew smoke and fire 
away from the temple. But the malice of the enomy 
had a new device in store. They threw bags of 
powder on the burning embers, There was now 
nothing left for our people but flight. Precipitating 
themselves into the midst of the raging multitude, 
they fired a volley and then charged with the 
bayonet, Seven of the fourteen carried their lives 
with them, and little else, to the bank of the river. 
There they took to the stream; but presently two 
of the swimmers’ were shot through the head, whilst 
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a third, well nigh exhausted, making for a sand- _ 1857. 
bank, had his skull battered in as soon as he landed. 3 m0. 
But the surviving four, being strong swimmers, 
and with heroic power in doing and in suffering, 
struck down the stream, and aided by the current, 
evaded their pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson and De- 
lafosso, with privates Murphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Oude Rajah, and sur- 
vived to tell the story of Cawnpore. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, Neglected 
this narrative of the Sepoy War contains nothing ~° 
that surpasses—perhaps nothing that can justly be 
compared with—this wouderful episode of the last 
struggles of the martyrs of Cawnpore. The grand 
national courage, of the manifold developments of 
which it is impossible to write without strong emotion, 
has no nobler illustration than that of the last stand 
of the remnant of the Cawnpore garrison. A year 
before, England had made tardy reparation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of Valour, It bears a 
name which renders it personally dear to the reci- 
pients of this generation, and will be cherished in 
historical ages yet to come, It was right that of such 
an order there should be but one class. But if there 
had been many classes, Mowbray-Thomson and Dela- 
fosse, Murphy and Sullivan, would have earned the 
highest decoration of which the order could boast, 
But, I know not by what strange omission, by whose 
neglect, or by what accident for which no one is 
responsible, it happens that not one of these heroes 
has borne on his breast the Victoria Cross. Doubt- 
less, they are the representatives of a gigantic disaster, 
not of a glorious victory. But the heroism of failure 
is often greater than the heroism of success, And 
since the time when, in the days of carly Rome, the 
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Three kept the Bridge, there have been none more 
worthy of all the honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those 
who held the temple on the banks of the Ganges, und 
fought their way through an armed multitude thirst- 
ing for their blood, until from village to village there 
ran the cry that tho Englishmen could not be beaten. 


Whilst the gallant Four, thus meveifully saved by 
what, humanly regarded, had seemed to be a sum. 
mons to certain destruction, the companions from 
whom they had been severed were losing all hope of 
deliverance, What befel them after they drifted 
away, leaving Mowbray-Thomsqn and his little band 
of resolute fighting-men on the shore, can neyer be 
accurately known in detail. But the boat was over- 
taken, and all its living cargo carricd back to Cawn- 
pore, and turned out upon the well-known landing- 
place, where a great assemblage of Scpoys was ready 
to receive them. Some eighty Christian people in all 
had been brought back, after threo days of agony and 
terror on the dark waters of the Ganges, too merciless 
to overwhelm them.* From the river bank they were 
driven, a miserable herd of men, women, and children, 
to the old cantonment, to await the excention of tlie 
orders of the Nana, IIe went out himself to gloat 
upon their sufferings. The men were doomed to 
death at once. The women and children, with greater 
refinement of cruelty, were suffered to survive their 
husbands and their fathers, and reserved for a second 
death.’ One English lady clung to her husband, and 


% Tighty is the number piven by brought back on carts, and arrived 
Mh, Sheer after very careful inquiry atthe Ghaut on the 80th of dune, 
and collation of evidence, Thoy wore 
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perished. The rest were torn away, whilst the mus- 
kets of the Sepoys were loaded for that fatal fusillade, 
Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that river voyage had preserved a prayer- 
book of the Church of England, sought permission to 
read to his doomed comrades a few sentences of that 
beautiful liturgy, whose utterances are never so 
touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest trials 


and troubles of life. Leave was granted, And with — 


one arm in a sling, whilst with the other he held the 
precious volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed 
to that doomed congregation the great message of sal- 
vation; and even amidst the roar and rattle of the 
musketry the glad tidings were still ringing in their 
ears, as they passed away to another world. 

Then the women and children were sent to swell 
the crowd of captives, which these conquerors of the 
hour were holding still in store as a final relish for 
their feast of slaughter. All who had not been 
burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or drowned in the 
great massacre of the boats on the 27th of June, 
had been swept up from the Ghaut and carried to the 
Savada House, a building which had figured in the 
history of the siege as, for a time, the head-quarters 
of the rebel leader. And now these newly-made 
widows and orphans were added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, carrying 


1867, 
June 80, 


July 1, 


with him an infinite satisfaction derived from the ‘tho Nana 


roclaimed 


success of his machinations, went off to his palace at Pashwah, 


Bithoor. Next day, in all the pride and pomp of 
power, he was publicly proclaimed Peishwah. No 
formality, no ceremony was omitted, that could give 
dignity to the occasion. He took his seat upon the 
throne, The sacrament of the forehead-mark was 


1887, 
July 1, 
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duly performed. The cannon roared ont its recogni. 
tion of the new ruler, And when night fell, the 
darkness was dispersed by’a general illumination, 
and showers of fireworks lit up the sky. But it was 
not long before, even in the first flush of triumph, 
heaviness fell upon the restored sovereignty of the 
Peishwah, He was, after all, only a miserable tool 
in the hands of others. And news soon reached him 
that, in his absence from Cawnpore, his influcuce was 
declining. The Mahomedan party was waxing strong. 
It had hitherto been overborne by the Hindoo power, 
probably more than all else for want of an efficient 
leader, But there was a Mahomedan nobleman, 
known as the Nunny Newab, who had taken a con- 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the 
commencement of the outbreak he had been made 
prisoner by the Nana Sahib, and his house had been 
plundered; but subsequently they had entered into 
a covenant of friendship, and a command had been 
given to the Newab, He directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at the Racquet Court, 
driving down to it in his carriage, and sitting on a 
chair, in costly attire, with a sword at his side and a 
telescope in his hand; and there was no battery that 
wrought us greater mischicf than the Nunny Newab’s, 
He had got together some cunning Native artificers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other com- 
bustibles, not without damage to the lives of those 
working in the batteries; and it was a projectile 
from one of his guns—described as a ball of resin— 


. which set fire to the barrack in the entrenchments. 


The Nana was so delighted with this exploit that he 
sent the Newab a present of five thousand rupees, 
and the story ran, that in the administrative avrange- 
ments which were to follow the oxtirmination of the 
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English, he was to be Governor of Cawnpore. Among 
the Mahomedans of the neighbourhood he was held 
in high estimation, and large numbers of followers 
attended him as he went down every day to his 
battery. 

And now there was some talk of setting up the 
Newab as head of the new Government. If this had 
been done there would have been faction fights 
between Hindoos and Mahomedans, which would 
have weakened the power of the general enmity to 
the Christian races, and hastened the day of retribu- 
tion. Then other disturhing rumours reached him. 
The Mnglish reinforcements were advancing from 
Allahabad—hot for revenge, eager for blood. The 
story ran that the white soldicrs were hanging every 
Native who came in their way. It was plain that 
the time for strenuous action had come. A great 
fear was settling down upon the minds of the in- 
habitants of Cawnpore, who were leaving their homes 
in tho city and seeking refuge in the villages; and 
the military classes, as is ever their wont at such 
times, were clamouring for donatives, and declaiming 
against the parsimony of the Nana. To send forth 
assuring and eyen boastful addresses alike to the 
citizen and to the soldier, was his first care in this 
month of July ;* and it was necessary, without 


delay, to issue largesses in money, and in the alluring, 


shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the thought 
of which, ever since the commencement of the siege, 
had stimulated the activity of the Sepoys. 

So the Peishwah of the hour was summoned back 
to Cawnpore by the lieutenants whom he had left to 
govern in his absence, He established himself in an 
edifice, of goodly proportions, which had been built 

, * Somo of these will be found in the Appendix, 
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1857, for an hotel by a Mahomedan capitalist; and here he 
July& held high carnival, The native gossips of the day 
related how, after the fashion of the East, he strove 
to drown the cares and anxietics which gathered 
round him, with music, and dancing, and buffoonery 
in public; and that he solaced himself, in more re- 
tired hours, with strong drink and the caresses of a 
famous courtesan. Day after day his scouts brought 
exaggerated storics of the advance of the English 
battalions; and he issued instructions to his officers 
to go out to meet them. He had put forth dstound- 
ing proclamations to assure the people that the pride 
of the English had been humbled to the dust, and 
that their armies had been overwhelmed by more 
powerful nations, or, by God’s providence, drowned 
in the sea. There was no lie which Doondoo Punt 
and his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape 
or other, to assure the minds of the people and to 
make men believe that there was nothing now to be 
hoped or feared from the prostrate Feringhees. But 
ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were acvancing; and 
the Peishwah trembled as he heard, even in the 
midst of his revelries. There was, however, one more 
victory to be gained before the collapse of the new 
Mahratta power on the banks of the Ganges. And 
the Nana smiled as he thought that the game was all 

in his own hands, 
Tho captives It was only a victory over a number of helpless 
the Beobee- women and children—a victory safo and easy. The 
: English prisoners had been removed from the Savada 
Kotee to a small house, which had been built by an 
English officer for his native mistress (thence called 
the “Becbee-ghur”); but had more recently beon 
“the residence of a humble Eurasian clerk, Thore 
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was scanty accommodation in it for a single family. 
In this wretched building were now penned, like 
sheep for the slaughter, more than two hundred 
women and children, Tor the number of the cap- 
tives had by this time been increased by an addition 
from o distance. Whilst our Christian people at 
Cawnpore had been suffering what has been but 
dimly portrayed in the preceding pages, there had 
been a great crisis at Futtehgurh, the British military 
station adjacent to the city of Furruckabad, in the 
district’ of that name. It lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, eighty miles above Cawnpore. In 
the first week of June, after nearly a month of ex- 
treme anxiety, it had become apparent that the lives 
of all the Europeans, and they were many, would be 
sacrificed if they continued to dwell at Futtehgurh. 
So, not knowing in the first week of June the truce 
position of affairs at Cawnpore, a large number of 
our people took to their boats and drifted down to 
the great British cantonment, as to a place of refuge. 
The story of Futtehgurh must be told in another 
chapter of this narrative. It is enough that it should 
be related here that those who descended the river 
were attacked on the way, and that when one boat 
yeached the neighbourhood of Cawnpore the Nana 
Sahib's people captured it, dragged out its unhappy 
inmates, and cartied them, bound, to the feet of their 
master, Then there was a slaughter, in his presence, 
of all the men, three excepted; and the women and 
children were carried off to swell the miserable crowd 
in the “ Beebec-ghur.” 

This new prison-house lay between the Native city 
and the river, under the shadow of the improvised 
palace of the Peishwah, within sound of the noisy 
music, and within sight of the torch-glare which sig- 
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nalised his highness's noctumal rejoicings.* Thus 
huddled together, fed upon the coarsest provender of 
the country, doled ont to, them by sweepers, their suf-- 
ferings were intolerable. Cholera and diarrhasn broke 
out among them, and some were mercifully suffered 
to dic.f If, in the agony and terror of this captivity, 
bereft of reason, any one of these sufferers antici- 
pated, by action of her own, the day of doom, God 
will surely take merciful account of the offence. The 
horror of a fouler shame than had yet come upon 
them may have crazed more intellects than one, 
But there was in this no more than a phantom of the 
imagination. Our women were not dishonoured save 
that they were made to feel their servitude, They 
were taken out, two at a time, to grind corn for the 
Nana's household, An educated English gentle- 


* The following minute deserip- 
tion of the  Becbee-ghur” is from a 
private journal k apt by Major Gor- 
don of the Sixty-first: “It was a 
dismal kind of bungalow in a sinall 
compound near what used to be the 
Assembly Rooms, Thero was a nar- 
row verandah ruuning along nearly 
tho whole of the front. Ab tho two 
ends of it were bathing-rooms, open- 
ing both into the voraudah and into 
side-roomg. Then camo an inner 
entranco room, and then onc about 
sixteen by sixteen, and then an open 
yorandah as in front, At cither side 
was a narrow room... . It was, in 
fact, two small houses, built on 
exactly the same plan, facing each 
other, and having a space enclosed 
botween them.” 

+ Mr. Lrevolyan, referring to a 
diary sone by a Native dootor who 
visited the prisoners, says, “Thera 
is a touching little entry which de- 
serves notice. In the column headed 
‘names’ appears the words ‘ek bee- 
bee’ (one baby), under that marked 
* disease’ is written ‘ap se,’ of itself? 
Asa “beebee” is not a baby, but a 


lady or woman, I attributed ‘this 
error to tho writer's bricf residonco 
in India, but I find tho passage is 
taken from Mr, Sheror’s official re- 
port, a document of the highest value, 
I must still, howavor, hold to tho 
opinion that * ek beebeo” means one 
lady, and Lshould havo thought that 
the pathos of the “ap so” Jay in ifs 
meaning that she killed herself, if it 
were nob for a suspicion that in 
Shorer’s report  beobce ? ts a mis, 
print for “baba.” T have not soen tho 
original list, but it was translated by 
Major Gordon, who was on Genoral 
Neill’s Staff, ‘This oficer wrote down 
in his journal, at tho time, most of 
thonames. “T'rom the 7th,” he says, 
to tho morning of tho 15th, twenty. 
cight people diced; nino cholora; 
nine diarrhoa; ono dysontery ; three 
of wounds; ono, an Infant two days 
old; five, disease not meutioned. “I 
could not make ont all tie namos, 
bué those of which Lam sure are”. , 
and then a list is given, ineluding, 
under date July 10, “A behy of two 
ays old—-of itself” ‘This scems to 
be conclusive, 
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woman needed not even a week's residence in India 
to teach her the meaning of this. As they sat there 
‘on the ground, these Christian captives must have 
had some glimmering recollection of their biblical 
studics, and remembered how in the East the grind- 
ing of corn was ever regarded as a symbol of subjec- 
tion—how, indeed, it was one of the crowning curses 
of the first great captivity on record.* When the wives 
of the English conquerors were set to grind corn in 
the court-yards of the Mahratta, the national humilia- 
tion was then and there complete—then, but only for 
a little while; there, but only on a little space, And 
the pathos of the picture is perfected when we sec 
that these delicate ladies, with their faces to the grind- 
stone, did not find the office so wholly distasteful, as 
it enabled them to carry back a little flour to the 
“ Bechee-ghur” to feed their famishing children, 

So here, just under the windows of the Nana Sahib, 
was a very weak, defenceless, enemy, which might be 
attacked with impunity and vanquished with ease. 
But, with that other enemy, which was now ad- 
vancing from Allahabad, and, as the story ran, de- 
stroying every onc in their way, the issue of the con- 
test was more doubtful. A great body of Horse and 


of it. Therefore, hear now this, thon 


% Some, perhaps, may have called 
to mind, in this hour of Iumiliation, 
the awful approprinteness of tho 
forty-seventh chapter of Isniah, and 
mostly of these solomn words :—~ 
* Como down and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on 
the ground... .,.. for thou shall no 
more be called tendor and delicate, 
‘Take the millstones and grind meal: 
uncover thy looks, make bare the 
log, uncover tho thigh, pass over Lhe 
vivers, .... ‘Thon saidst, ‘I shall be 
a lady for ever, so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, 
neither didst romomber tho latter end 


that art given fo pleasures, that 
Qwellest oarolessly, that sayest in 
thine heart, ‘I am and none alse be- 
side me; I shall not sit as o widow, 
neither shalt I know the loss of chil- 
dren, But these twothings shallcome 
to thee in a moment, in one day, the 


* Joss of children and widowhoos 


Evil shall come upon thee; thou 
shalt not know from whence it riselh; 
and mischief shall fall upon theo; 
thou shalt not be able to put it off, 
and desolation shall come upon thee 
suddenly.” 


: 2A2 
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Foot, with a formidable array of guns, had gone down 
to dispute the progress of the British ; but, before the 
month of July was half spent, news came that they 
had been disastrously beaten. Havelock had taken 
the field in carnest. The hopes of his youth, the 
prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished ; he 
had lived to command an army, io gain a victory, 
and to write a despatch in his own good naine, 


a*, At the close of this chaptor, I must express my obligations to the 
rinted volumes of Captain Mowbray-Thomson, and Mr, Otto ‘Lrovelyan, 
‘ho reminiscences of the ono writor and the investigations of tho other 

have been equally serviceable to mo. But to no one am I moro indebted 
than to Colonel Williams for the invaluable mass of oral information which 
he has elicited and placed on record, and the admirable synopsis which 
nacompanies it, From an immense pile of conflicting ovidence, I helicvo 
that, guided by Colonel Williams, I have oxtracted the tanth, ‘hero are 
suill, however, somo doubis and uncortaintics as regards points of detail, 
especially in respect of the numbers both of the fighting men in the 
entrenchments and of the women and children in tho ‘ Becheo-ghur,* 
‘The disovopancy with respeat Lo the former may have arisen ftom the cir~ 
eumstance thal in somo lists the sick were computed, but not in others, 
Colonel Williams gives a nominal roll of European troops composing the 
English portion of the Cawnpore garrison who were killed between tho 
Oth and 80th of Func, In this we have the names of filty-nine Artillery. 
men, seventy-nine men of the ‘Thirty-second, forty-nine of tho Lighty- 
fourth, and fifteen of the Madras Pusilievs—making in all two hundred 
and two, exclusive of officers, Mr. Sheror’s numbers differ fiom theso— 
his aggregate being a hundred and sixty-four. With regard to the women 
and children in the “ Beebee-ghur,” I think that Major Gordon’s estimate 
is_most probably correct, Ile says, after studying the list of prisoners, 
“Tt appears from this that two hundred and ien were left on the 11th, 
and as twelve died between that and the 15th, there must probably have 
been a hundred and ninety-seven when the massnors took place, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


GDNERAL WAVELOCK AT ALLAIABAD— EQUIPMENT OF THD BIUGADE-~ 
ADVANCE YOWARDS CAWNYORE—JUNOTION WITH RENAUD-—TUL BATTLES 
OL FUTTENPORE, AONG, AND CAWNPORE—-TOE MASSACRE OF THE WOMEN 
AND CHMILDREN-—RL-OCCUPATION OF CAWNPORD. 


AssurEp of the miserable fact that Cawnpore had 
fallen, General Havelock, having halted Renaud’s 
column at Lohanga, was eager to advance to join him 
and to push on for the recovery of the important 
position that we had lost, and the chastisement of the 
insolent enemy, He telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant 
at Calcutta, saying: “We have lost Cawnpore, an 
important point on the great line of communication, 
and the place from which alone Lucknow can be 
succoured; for it would be hardly possible, at this 
season of the year, to operate on the cross-roads, My 
duty is, therefore, to endeavour to take Cawnpore, to 
the accomplishment of which I will bend every effort. 
I advance along the trunk-road as soon as I can 
unite fourteen hundred British Infantry to a battery 
of six well-equipped guns, Lientenant-Colonel Neill, 
whose high qualities I cannot sutliciently praise, will 
follow with another column ag soon as it is organised, 
and this fort is left in proper hands,”* 


* Marshman’s Life of Tavclock. 
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Havelock had hoped to commence his march on 
the 4th of July, but the impediments in the way of 
the complete equipment of his foree were too nume- 
yous and too serious to admit of so carly a move- 
ment, All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were in his way, and if was not until the 
sun was dimly declining on the 7th that he could 
give the order to march. It was but a small foyee 
for the work before it, A thousand European In- 
fantry soldiers, belonging to four different regiments, 
composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, but some were raw 
recruits, Then there were a hundred and thirty of 
Brazier's Sikhs, a battery of six guns, and a little 
troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering only cighteen 
sabres, but in the hands of such men worth their 
number five times told. Among them were young 
officers, whose regiments had revolted,* and civilians 
whose cutcherries were closed; and as they rode out, 
badly mounted (for Palliser’s Irregulars had taken 
the best horses), under their gallant leader, Captain 
Barrow of the Madras Cavalry, there was a largo- 
hearted enthusiasm among them which made them 
feel equal to the encounter of any number of Native 
horsemen that could be brought against them. Nor 
should there be omission from the record of the fact 
that, when Havelock marched forth for the recovery 
of Cawnpore and the relief of Lucknow, he was 
accompanied by some of the best staff-officors with 


* “Now to tho country, new to 
the seryico, unaccustomed to rough- 
ing it, brought up in every luxury, 
and Jed to believe that on their 
arrival in India they would havo the 
same, these young officers (deprived 
ofemployment by the mutiny ot their 
regiments) willingly threw them- 
selves into the thick of the work, 


often without a font or cover of ny 
sort to shelter thom from the rain or 
sun, with bad provisions and hard 
work, Side by side with the privates 
they took their turn of duty, and 
side by side with them thoy fought, 
were wounded, and some died.”»— 
Quoted in Marshman’s Life of Have- 
lock, Author not stated, 
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whom it has ever been the good fortune of a general _ 1857. 
to be associated, In Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler 7 7: 
and Captain Stuart Beatson he had a Quarter-Master 

General and an Adjutant-General of his brigade, 

selected by himself, not to be out-matched in efficiency 

by any officers of those departments. 

Té was a dull, dreary afternoon when Havelock’s March for 
Brigade marched out of Allahabad, and very soon Allahabad 
the rain came down in torrents to damp the ardour 
of the advancing force. Neither on that day nor on 
the succeeding one was the progress rapid. Many 
of the men were unused to Indian marching, and num- 
bers fell in the rear, weary, footsore, disabled. There 
was great discouragement in this; but as Havelock 
advanced, it became more and more apparent to him 
not only that Cawnpore had fallen, but that a large 
body of the enemy were advancing to meet him, and 
this rendered it not only expedient, but imperative, 
that no time should be lost in joining the advanced 
column. Neill, doubtful, as it has been seen, of the 
fall of Cawnpore, had telegraphed to Sir Patrick j 
Grant, urging him to push on Renaud’s column, ahd 
Renaud was moving forward into the clutches of the 
Nana's force; and though Havelock’s knowledge of 
tho inestimable value at such a time of English life 
and English health rendered him careful of his men, 
he now recognised a paramount emergency over- 
ruling these considerations, and sped onwards by 
forced marches to overtake hig Lieutenant. And an 
hour after the midnight of the 11th—12th of July, 
in the broad light of an unclouded moon, his fore- 
most details came up with Renaud’s detachment. 

Before dawn the junction was completed. Renaud 
drew up his men along the side of the road; and as 
the Highlanders struck up the stirring strain of the 


1887, 


July 12 
‘he Battle 
t Putteh- 
ore, 
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“Campbells are coming,” weleomed the new artivals 
with ringing cheers. Then they marched on together, 
and about seven o'clock the whole force halted at 
Belindah, a spot some four miles from the city of 
Futtehpore.* 

The troops were weary and footsore, and Havelock 
was eager to give his men the rest and refreshment 
they so much needed. So arms were piled, and our 
soldiery were preparing for the morning meal, when 
their. hungry hopes were disappointed by the unex- 
pected arrival of a twenty-four-pound shot, which 
well-nigh reached the feet of the General. The truth 


- was soon apparent. Colonel Tytler had gone forward 


with an escort to reconnoitre, and some spies, de- 
spatched by Lawrence from Lucknow, had brought 
him word that the enemy were at Futtchpore. There 
was no more thought of the breakfast. The battle 
was before them. ‘The men stood to their arms and 
fell in at the word of command, and, forgetful of the 
long and weary night-march just ended, set their 
faces towards the camp of the enemy, and strode on, 
steady and stern, to meet them, 

They soon met. For the enemy, thinking that they 
had come up with the advanced column only, under’ 
Major Renaud, swept forward with an insolent front, 
confident of victory. Conspicuous before all were 
the troopers of the Second Cavalry, who came on 
menacingly in an extended line, as though eager to 


* Calcutta Review, vol. xxxii., few matchlock-men. This was pro- 
Article, “ Ilavelock’s Indian Cam-  babl: 


: L ly correct at the time, bub the 
paign,” written by one who took Nana, with his large foroo, was march. 
ing down upon it, and had wo ad- 
vanced not a soul would have lived 
to tell the {alos but Providonco pre- 
served us from, a fate which at that 
time would have beon ruinous to our 
power in India.” 


part init, ‘This wiiter, a very able 
one, says, “ We shall nat scan for- 

et the scene, .. . We well 1ecollect 
tow anxious Major Renaud was to 
capture Futtchpote before Havelock 
reached us, it having becn reported 
to us dhat it was defended only by a 
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enclose our little band in the toils of a swift destruc. 
tion. So Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “to be 
bearded, determined at once to bring on an action.” 
Then the truth became miserably apparent to the 
enemy; and in an instant the light of proud defiance 
paled beneath the astounding disclosure. The weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily over- 
whelmed, had suddenly grown, as though under the 
hand of Shiva the Destroyer, into a strong, well- 
equipped, well-handled force of all arms, advancing 
to the battle with a formidable line of guns in the 
centre. Flushed with the savage memories of the 
past, and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds 
of the Nana Sahib had rushed upon their prey only 
to find themselves brought face to face with death. 
Surprise, disappointment, fear, trod down even the 
brutal instincts within them, and the paralysis of a 
great reaction was upon them. The fight commenced, 
It was scarcely a battle; but it was a consummate 
victory. Our Enfield rifles and our guns would not 
permit a conflict. The service of the Artillery was 
superb. There had come upon the scene a new war- 
rior, of whom India had before known nothing, but 
whose name from that day became terrible to our 
enemies, The improvised battery of which Havelock 
made such splendid use was commanded by Captain 
Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a few gunners,.but without guns ; 
and he had gong at oncg to thie front as one of the 
finest Avtillerymen in the world. The best troops of 
the Nana Sahib, with a strength of Artillery excecd- 
ing our own, could make no stand against such a fire 
as was opened ,upon them.* Falling back upon the 


* “Tho enomy’s firo sonrecly for four hours allowed him no re- 
touched us,” wrote ITavelock; “ours pose.? “Twelve British soldiers 
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town, with its many enclosures of walled gardens, 
they abandoned their guns one after another to our 
exhausted battalions; and after one vain rally of the 
rvebel Horse, which solved the vexed question of the 
unworthiness of Palliser’s Irregulars, gave up the 
contest in despair, Then Havelock again lamented 
his want of Cavalry; for he could not follow up, as 
he wished, his first brilliant success; and more of the 
rebel Sepoys escaped than was pleasing to the old 
soldier, But he had done his work well and was 
thankful; thankful to his troops for their gallant 
services; thankful to the Almighty Providence that 
had given him the victory; and proud of the great 
national character which was now so nobly reassert- 
ing itself.* It was the first heavy blow struck at the 
pride of the enemy in that part of the country. 
The glad tidings were received with exultant delight 
in every house and bungalow in the country. In 
due time England caught up the pwan; and the 
name of Havelock was written at the corners of our 


dav, who sacrificed his own lifo in 


wero struck down by the sun and 
i jt endeavouring to save that of his 


never rose again, ut ow fight 


was fought neither with musket nor 
bayonet nor sabre, but with Enfield 
rifles and canon; so we lost no 
mon.” This probably means no Lu- 
ropeans ; for Havelock’s biographer, 
after quoting the General’s despatch, 
says, with reference to the conduct 
of the Irregular Cavalry at this time, 
that “only twelve followed their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Pal- 
liser, whose blind confidence in his 
men and gallant spirit carried him 
headlong mto the midst of the enemy 
(at Futtehpore), without a glance 
behind to ascertain if he were sup- 
ported, Here he was overpowered 
and knocked off his horse, and would 
inevitably have been cut to pieces 
iad he not been rescued by the de- 
voted gallantry of his Native Ressal- 


leader. 

* Seo Ilavelock’s Order of Thanks 
issued next day to the troops under 
his command, in which he attribules 
tho yictory, with a sort of Cromwel- 
lian many-sidedness, “to the fire of 
British Artillery, exceeding in ra- 

idity and precision all that the 

rigadier has evcr witnessed in his 
not short career; to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands; to 
British pluck, that great quality 
which has survived ihe vicissitudes 
of the hour and gained intensity from 
the crisis; and to the blessing of 
Almighty God on a most righteous 
cause—the cause of justice, hu- 
manity, truth, and good government 
in India.” 
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streets, on the sides of our public conveyances, and Beet 
uly 12, 


on the sign-boards over our houses of public enter- 
tainment,* 


Tt was a the story of 


Futichpore was given up to plunder. 
t Futlehporo, 


guilty—a blood-stained city, A few weeks before i 
had risen in rebellion, And now the mark of a just 
retribution was to be set upon it. The story may be 
‘briefly told in this place. The Treasury-guard con- 
sisted of some sixty or seventy Sepoys of the Sixth 
Regiment. About the end of May, a large detach- 
ment of the Fifty-sixth, with some Sowars of the 
Second Cavalry—both of which regiments were then 
fast seething into rebellion at Cawnpore—arrived at 
Futtchpore with treasure from Banda, and passed on 
to Allahabad, What dark hints and suggestions may 
have passed between them can never be known. No 
great mmeasiness was then felt by the European resi- 
dents. The temper of the people did not seem to differ 
much from what it had been in more quiet times, and 
public business went on from day to day in the old 
groove without interruption. 
The Chief *Civil Officer at Futtehpore was Mr. 
Robert Tudor Tucker, the Judge. He was a brother 
of the Commissioner of Benares. There were some 
strong resemblances between them. Both were de- 


* Tt appears from Tantia Topee’s 
narrative, which on such a point as 
this may be trusted, that the Sepoys 
were anxious dat the Nana should 
accompany them to Futtchpore. 
«The Nana refused,” he said: “1 
and Lhe Nana remained al Cawnpore, 
and sent Jowalla-Persaud, his agent, 
along with them to Tuttehpore,” 
Teaka Sing, the Second Cavalry Ge- 
neral, accompanied him. ‘The Alla- 
habad Moutavee, also, appears to 


-have heen with the Nana’s parly at 


this Timo. Ono of the witnesses, 
whose (depositions haye heen pub- 
lished by Colonel Williams, when 
asked, “Who commanded at tho 
battle of Fultehpore?? answered, 
“TT myself saw Teeka Singh, the 
General, and the Allahabad Moula- 
yeo, and Jowalla-Persaud, going olf 
to command. Many others went—~ 
small fry of leaders.” 
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vout Christian men, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading the appointed path of official duty. People 
spoke of Henry Tucker as an enthusiast; but the 
enthusiasm of Robert Tucker had been roused to a 
still higher pitch by the intensity of his religious 
convictions, which, even from his schoolboy days up 
to the prime of his mature manhood, had been 
striking deeper and deeper root, in spite of all the 
discouragements and distractions of Hastern life. At 
the entrance to Futtehpore he had erected four 
pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved the 
Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindee, and. 
on the others, in the same characters, scriptural texts 
containing the essence of the Christian faith. There 
they stood, that he who ran might read, proclaiming 
to Hindoos and Mahomedans the cherished creed of 
the Feringhees; but no man defaced or insulted 
them. And the good Judge made no disguise of his 
efforts to convert the people; but still no man mo- 
lested him, His kindness and liberality seem to have 
endeared him to all classes. They saw that he was 
just and gentle; merciful and self-denying; and that 
he taught lessons of love by the practice of his daily 
life, In very literal truth, he was what the Natives 
of India, often in exaggerated language, call a “ poor 
man’s provider.” Wherever misery was to be found, 
his helping hand was present. The destitute and the 
sick were his children, in the absence of those en- 
deared to him. by thé tenderest ties, For he was a 
husband and a father; but his family at this time 
wore in England ; and when the day of trouble came 
he rejoiced that he stood alone. 

The storm burst on the 9th of June. The two 
great waves of rebellion, the one from Allahabad, 
the other from Cawnpore, met here with overwhelm- 
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ing force. Hindoos and Mahomedans rose against 
us; the latter, as ever, with the more cruel violence. 
The roving bands of Sepoys and Sowars and escaped 
gaol-birds, who were flooding the surrounding dis- 
tricts, wholly disorganised our police; and what was 
said to be a Mahomedan conspiracy was hatched in 
the very heart of the city. Thon the dangerous classes 
scem to have bubbled up, and there were the usual 
orgies of crime. The Treasury was plundered. The 
prison-gates were broken open. The Record-office 
was burnt down, Other public offices were con- 
demned to the same destruction. The Mission, pre- 
mises were attacked. And, when the European com- 
munity gathered together in a barricaded house 
resolved that it would be utter madness to remain 
any longer at Futtehpore, for all authority was gone, 
all hope of maintaining any longer a semblance of 
Government utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazing bungalows, and sallied forth 
to find themselves “amidst a perfect Jacquerie of the 
surrounding villages."* But they made their way 
across the Jumna to Banda, and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman 
could not be induced to quit his post, whatever 


might be the perils which environed him, As long’ 


as there was a pulse of life in his body, Robert Tucker 
believed that it was his duty to give it to the Govern- 
ment which he served. Throughout the day he had 
been most active in his endeavgurs to suppress crime 
and to restore order. Unlike his brother Henry, 
who had never fired a shot in his life, or carried a 
more formidable weapon than a riding-whip, the 
Futtchpore Judge armed himself, mounted his horse, 
and went out against the enemy, with a few horse- 
* Mr. Sherer to Mr. Chester, June 10, 1857, MS. 


1867, 
June 9, 
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men at his back. He left some rebels dead in the 
streets, and carried back with him some wounds upon 
his person.* His countrymen, when they turned 
their backs on Futtehpore, left him in the Cutcherry, 
still hoping against hope that he might weather the 
storm; and believing that, if this by God’s Provi- 
dence were denied to him, it was his duity alike to 
God and Man to die at his post. 

The issue was soon determined. What followed 
the departure of his countrymen is but obscurely 
known. Of the one patent, miserable fact, that 
Robert Tucker was killed, there was never a mo- 
ment’s doubt. The story ran that at the head of the 
Mahomedan conspiracy, or if not at its very heart, 
was a well-known Native functionary—Deputy-Magis- 
‘trate by office—Hikmut-oollah by name. He had 
received great benefits from Mr, Tucker, who had full 
faith in the man; and for some time it was believed 
that Mussulman treachery and ingratitude had culmi- 
nated in the crowning crime of this man’s life, “ Poor 
Tucker,” wrote Mr, Sherer, the Magistrate of Futteh- 
pore, to Commissioner Chester, “was shot by Hikmut- 
oollah’s orders, he himself reading out the Koran 
whilst the guns were fired. A Native Christian, 
Joseph Manuel, a servant of mine, was present when 
this took place.” But many still doubt, if they do not 
wholly discredit, much that has been said of Hikmut- 
oollah Khan, He might have saved his benefactor, 
but did not. Perhaps he went with the stream, not 


having courage to oppose it. 


* Mr. Olive Bayley, in his Allaha- 
had repnit, says: “It is impossible 
not to admite, however much it 
might be regretted, the heroic devo- 
tion of the late Mr. Tucker; nor is 
it much a matter of wonder that his 


The crime may have 


conduct and his peisonal prowess 
(Mr. Tucker was, I believe, more 
than once wounded early in the day) 
actually succeeded in preserving, for 
a few hows longer, some show of 
order.” 
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been but negative, But History does not doubt that 1867. 
the Futtehpore Judge sold his life dearly on the roof June % 
of the Cutcherry, Resolutely and fiercely he stood 
at bay, loading and firing, loading and firing, until 
he had shot down many of his assailants. It is said 
that he was not overcome at last until the insurgents 
had fired the Cutcherry. And so the quiet Christian 
Judge, so meek and merciful in time of peace, giving 
unto Cesar the things that were Cxsar’s, rose in the 
hour of war to the noblest heights of heroic daring, 
and died for the Government that he had served. 

There were some, however, even in that guilty 
eity, who viewed with horror and indignation the 
murder of the good Judge. And as the ruffians were 
returning from the Cutcherry, rejaicing in their cruel 
work, tivo Hindoos met them, and openly reviled 
them for slaying so just and righteous aman. Had 
he not always been the friend of the poor? But the 
murderers were in no mood to be rebuked. Furious 
before, they were infuriated to a still higher pitch by 
these reproaches. So they fell upon the witnesses 
and slew them. 


Tn Havelock’s camp there was at this time ono of The punish. 
the civil officers who had escaped, more than a month eitepose. 
before, from T'atichpore, Mz. Sherer, the Magistrate, July 12-18." 
after many adventures, had made his way to Allaha- 
bad, and had thence marched" upwards with the 
avenging army.” Tor five weeks anarchy and con- 
fusion had reigned throughout the district. The au- 
thority of the Nana Sahib had been nominally recog- 


* Mr. Willock had gone on, as both then and afteiwards had proved 
civil officer, with Renaud’s detach- himsolf, in conflict with the enemy, 
ment, Ie had been very aclive fo ho a gallant soldier, 
during the crisis at Allahabad, and 
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nised, but in truth there was scarcely any semblance 
of Government. Every man stood up for himself, 
taking and keeping what he could. Along the line 
of Hayelock’s march, Sherer observed the significant 
symbols of a widespread desolation—telling after- 
wards the story of what he saw in one of the best of 
those admirable official narratives through which 
many of our foremost civilians have done so much 
for historical truth. “Many of the villages,” he 
wrote, had been burnt by the wayside, and human 
beings there were none to be seen. . . . The swamps 
on either side of the road; the blackened ruins of 
huts, now further defaced by weather-stains and 
mould; the utter absence of all sound that could 
indicate the presence of human life, or the employ- 
ment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the cicala, 
and the under-hum of the thousand winged insccts 
engendered by the damp and heat; the offensive 
smell of the neem-trees; the occasional taint in the 
air from suspended bodies, upon which, before our 
very cyes, the loathsome pig of the country was en- 
gaged in feasting ;—all these things appealing to our 
different senses, combined to call up such images of 
desolation, and blackness, and woe, as few, I should 
think, who were present would ever forget.”* And 


* The other side of the picture 
should, in faimess, also be given, In 
the following we seo some of the 
phenomens of the great revolt against 
civilisation which preceded the 1ctii- 
bution whose mamfestations are de~ 
scribed in the text: Day by day,” 
says a writer in the Caleutta Lie 
view, “as we marched along, we had 
ample evidence of the certainty with 
which the Asiatic had determined to 
tear us out of tho land, root and 
branch ; the untiring malignity which 

, 


had, not content with murder and 
mutilation, huned ou bungalows 
and desecrated our churches only as 
an Asiatic can desecrate, we had 
witnessed, but we scarecly expected 
what wa saw in passing along tho 
road. Theve was satisfactory evidence 
that the genius of the yevolf was to 
destroy everything that could pos- 
sibly remind one of Rugland or its 
civilisation, ‘Che telegraph wires 
were cut up, stewing the giound, 
and in some instanecs carried off, the 
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now in the city itself were silence and solitude scarcely 1887. 
less impressive and significant. The streets were de- — - 
sorted; but there were signs of recent habitation. In 

the shops and houses much wealth of plunder was 

left, which could not be removed in time by the 
affrighted owners beyond the reach of the despoilers. 

So now our soldiers, English and Sikhs, were let 

loose upon the place, and before the day was spent it 

had been sacked. Next morning, when the column 
moyed ou, the Sikhs were left behind, fushed with 
delight at the thought that to them had been entrusted 

the congenial task of setting fire to the town. 

On the 15th of July, Havelock, having on the pre- Batile at 
ceding day dismounted and disarmed the Irregular a ‘i 
Cavalry, whose treachery was undeniable, again came nae! 
in front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something of 
an entrenchment in front, and on either flank some 
walled gardens, thickly studded with trees, which 
afforded serviceable shelter to their musketeers. But 
no superiority of numbers ov of position could enable 
them to sustain the resistless rush of the Inglish. 

Very soon they were seen in confused flight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with all the abandoned im- 
pedimenta of thelr camp—tents, stores, carriage, and 
munitions of war. But the cost of that morning's 
success was indeed heavy. Tor one of the best 
soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 
Major Renaud, who had charged at the head of the 
Madras Fusiliers—his beloved ‘ Laanbs’—was carried. 
mortally wounded to the rear.: Those who knew 
him best deplored him most; but the grief which 


telegraph posis wero dug out, tho to themsolves, butstill English, were 
bungalows burnt, and tho poor un- dofaced, and in many instances de- 
offending milestones, so useful even stroyed.” 


VOL, If, “ap. 
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Passage of 
the Pandoo- 
nuddee. 
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arose when it was afterwards known that he was dead 
‘was not confined to his old comrades of the Coast 
Army. He-had already carned an Indian reputation, 

The day's work was not then over. <A few miles 
beyond the village of Aong Was a river to be crossed, 
known as the Pandoo-nuddee. Té was but a stream.” 
Ict in comparison with the Ganges, into which it 
flowed. But the July rains had already rendered it 
swollen and turbid} and if the bridge by which it 
was crossed had been destroyed by the enemy, Have- 
lock’s progress would have been most disastrously 
retarded. §o, when his scouts told him that the 
enemy were rallying, and were about to blow up the 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they were, 
and called upon them for a new effort. Nobly respond- 
ing to the call, they pushed forward with unexpected 
rapidity. It was a two hours’ march to’ the bridge- 
head under a fierce sun; but our weary people 
carried the energies of victory with them to the banks 
of the Pandoo-nuddee. The enemy, strengthened 
by reinforcements which had come in fresh from 
Cawnpore, under Bala Rao, the brother of the Nana, 
were entrenched on the other side with heavy guns, 
which raked the bridge, But Maude’s battery was 
goon brought into action; and a favourable bend of 
the river enabling him so to plant his guns as to 
take the cnemy in flank, he poured such a stream of 
Shrapnel into them that they were bewildered and 
paralysed, and, some say, broke their sponge-siaffs in 
despair. They had undermined the bridge-head, 
and had hoped to blow the whole structure into the 
air before the English could cross the river, But 
there was not a cool head or a steady hand among 
them to do this work, And the Fusiliers, under 
Major Stephenson, with an expression on their stern 
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faces not to be misunderstood, swept across the 
bridge, and put an end to all fear of its destruction. 
Then the rest of Havelock’s force accomplished the 
passage of the river, agd pushed on with their faces 
towards Cawnpore, weary and exhausted’ in body, 
but sustained by the thought of the coming re- 
tribution. 


1857, 
duly 16 


They did not then know the worst. The crowning The Inst 


horror of the great tragedy of Cawnpore was yet to 
come. On the afternoon of that idth of July, 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, learnt that Havyelock’s 
army had crossed the Pundoo-nuddee, and was in 
full march upon his capital, The messenger who 
brought the evil tidings was Bala Rao himself, with 


a wound in his shoulder, as proof that he had done: 


his best. It might be that there was a coming entl 
to the short-lived triumphs of the new Peishwah. 
What now was t6 be done? The chief advisers of 
the Nana Sahib’ were divided in opinion. They 
might make a stand at Bithoor, or form a junction 
with the rebel force at Futtehgurh, or go out to 
mect the enemy on the road to Cawnpore, The last 
course, after much confused discussion, was adopted, 
and arrangements were made to dispute Iavelock’s 
advance, The issue was very doubtful; but, as 
already said, the mighty conquerors of Cawnpore 
had one more victory to gain. They could slaughter 
the Englishprisoners. So, whether it were in rago, 
or in fear, or in the wantonness of bestial cruelty ; 
whether it were believed that the English were ad- 
vancing only to rescue the prisoners, and would turn 
back on hearing that they were dead; whether it 
were thought that as no tales can be. told by the 
dead, the ‘total annihilation of the captives would 
prevent the identification of the arch-offenders on 
2B2 


youssacre, 
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the day of retribution; whether the foul design had 
its birth in the depths of the Nana’s black heart, or 
was prompted by one still blucker, the order went 
forth for the massacre of the women and children in 
the Beebee-ghur, The miserable herd of helpless 
victims huddled together in those narrow rooms were 
to be killed. What followed is best told in the fewest 
and simplest words. There were four or five men 
among the captives, These were brought forth and 
killed in the presence of the Nana Sahib, Then a 
party of Sepoys was told off, and instrneted to 
shoot the women and children through the doors 
and windows of their prison-house, Some soldicrly 
instincts seem to have survived in the breasts of 
these men, The task was too hidcous for their per- 
formance. They fired at the ceilings of the cham- 
bers. The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowly, 
if at all. So some butchers were summoned from 
the bazaars—stout Mussulmans acctistomed to slaugh- 
ter; and two or three others, Iindoos, from the vil- 
lages or from the Nana's guard, were also appointed 
executioners.* They went in, with swords or long 


* Some obscurity surrounds this 
teviible incident, and porhaps it is 
hetter that it should he so, Colonel 
‘Williams, to whose investigations 
Uistory is sa much indebted, says 
wilh respect to tho evidence before 
him, that, “on approaching the last 
and most terrible scene, all spem in- 
stinctively to shrmk fiom confessing 
any knowledge of so foul and bar- 
barous a crime as the indisciiminate 
slaughter of helpless women aud in- 
nocent ehildien, vidence that seems 
clear and strong fiom the 15th of 
May to the 14th of July, sudden} 
ceases on the fatal day of the 15th 
of thal month.” ‘The most reliable 
testimony was that of some half-caste 
diummets or band-boys, But tho 
principal witness, whose narrative is 
the most detailed, and seemingly the 


most authentic of all (John Titcholt, 
drummer of tho Siath Native Ln. 
faniry), who stated that he had been 
& pnsoner with our people, was 
clearly convicted of a dheat false 
hood in this 1espect; and it 1s only 
where his evidence was supported bi 
others that it 18 to he entirely (rust ed. 
Tt should he stated here that the 
male prisoners, shat to death on tho 
bth of July, were three of tho 
principal fugitives from Futlehgurh, 
and two membets of the Greenaway 
family. The Sepoy-Cuards at the 
Beehee-ghur, who xelused to slaugh- 
ter the women and children, belouged 
to the Sixth Regiment from Allaha- 
bad. ‘he Nuna is stated to have 
been so incensed by their conduct 
that he threatened to blow them 
from guns, 
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knives, among the women and children, ag amonga 1 
flock of sheep, and with no more compunetion, July 
slashed them to death with the sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only half-dead, 
all through the night. It was significantly related 
that the shricks ceased, but not the groans. Next 
morning the dead and the dying were brought out, 
ghastly with their still gaping wounds, and thrown 
into an adjacent well. Some of the children were 
alive, almost unhurt ; saved, doubtless, by their low 
stature, amidst the closely-packed masses of human 
flesh throngh which the butchers had drawn their 
blades; and now they were running about, scared 
and wonder-struck, beside the well. ‘Io toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead; into the improvised 
cemetery, already nearly choked-full, was a small 
matter that concerned but little those who did the 
Nana's bidding. But beyond this wholesale killing 
and burying, which sickened the whole Christian 
world, and roused English manhood in India to a 
pitch of national hatred that took years to allay, the 
atrocity was not pushed, The refinements of cruelty 
—the unutterable shame—with which, in some of 
the chronicles of the day, this hideous massacre was 
attended, were but fictions of an excited imagination, 
too readily believed without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. None were mutilated—none were 
dishonoured. There was nothing needed to aggrae 
vato the naked horror of the’ fact that some two 
hundred Christian women and children were hacked 
to death in the course of a few hours,* 


* This is stated, in the most un- 
qualified manner, by the official func. 
fonaries, who made the most diligent 
inguivies inlo all the cheumstances 
of tho massacres of June and July. 
Mr, Sherer and Mr. Thornlull, in 
their official repotts, speak most “dis. 


tinetly in denial of the assertion that 
our women had heen mutilated and 
dishonoured, Colonel Williams, than 
whom there can be no better autho- 
uty, says that ihe most searching 
and earnest inquiries totally disprove 
the ‘infounded assertion, which was 
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Then, this feat accomplished, the Nana Sahib and 
his allies prepared to make their Jast stand for the 
defence of Cawnpore and the Peishwahship, On the 
morning of the 16th, Doondoo Punt went out himself 
with some five thousand men—Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery—to dispute Havelock’s advance. The 
position—some litile distance to the south of Cawn- 
pore—which he took up was well sclected ;-and all 
through that July morning his lieutenants were dis- 
posing their troops and planting their guns, Mean- 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of the 
great tragedy that, a few hours before, had been acted 
out to its close, were! pushing on, under a burning 
sun, the fiercest that had yet shone upon their march, 
Exhausted as he was by the mid-day heats the 
English soldier toiled on, sustained by the thought 
that he might still rescue from destruction the two 
hundred women and children held in foul durance 
by the Nana. To faint or fail at such a time would 
have been, he thought, cowardice and crime. So 
weary and foot-sore, dizzy bencath the vertical rays 
of the meridian sun, and often tortured by parching 
thirst, he plodded along the baked road and panted 
for the coming encounter. 

The hour of noon had passed before the English 
General learnt the true position of the enemy, It 
was plain that there was some military skill in the 
rebel camp, in whosesoever brain it might reside; 


at fist so frequently made and so 
currently believed, that personal in- 
dignity and dishonour had heen 
offered to our poor faltering: countiy- 
women. To this it may be added, 
that some of the administrators of 
tho Mutiny Relief Fund in England 
took great pains to investigate cer- 
tain alleged cases of mutilation, said 
to have been brought over from 


‘India, but failed to track down a 
single one. ‘The most authentic case 
of mutilation with which I am ac 
qualntod, is one that comes to mo 
1om Ireland, whilst I am_ writing 
this chapter, Some wild Irishmon 
went inlo tho house of a Mr. Con- 
nor, and, taking him for another man, 
againat whom they had a gradgo, 
deliberately cut off his nose, 
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for the troops of the Nana Sahib were disposed in a 
manner which taxed all the power of the British 
Commander, who had been studying the art of war 
all his life. To Havelock’s column advancing along 
the great high road from Allahabad—to the point 
where it diverges into two broad thoroughfares, on 
the right to the Cawnpore cantonment and on the 
left, the “great trunk,” to Delhi—the Sepoy forces 
presented a formidable front. It was drawn up in 
the form of an are, bisecting these two roads. Its 
left, almost resting upon the Ganges, had the advan- 
tage of some sloping ground, on which heavy guns 
were posted; whilst its right was strengthened by a 
walled village with a great grove of mango-trees, 
which afforded excellent shelter to the rebels. ere 
also heavy guns were posted. And on both sides 
were large masses of Infantry, with the Second 
Cavalry in the rear, towards the left centre, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advance along the 
Great Trunk Road. When all this was discerned, it 
was plain that to advance upon the enemy's front 
would be to court a great carnage of the troops, upon 
the care of which so much depended. Havelock’s 
former victorics had been gained mainly by the far- 
yeaching power of the Enfield Rifles and the unerring’ 
precision of Maude’s guns. But now he had to sum- 
mon to his aid those lessons of warfare—both its rules 
and its exceptions—which he had been learning from 
his youth upwards; and they did not fail hin in tho 
hour of his need, He remembered “ old Irederick at 
Leuthen,” and debouching to the right, advanced in 
open column against the enemy’s left flank. The 
movement hadl its disadvantages, and had he been the 
paper-pedant, which some thought him, he might not 
have resorted to such a maneuvre. But its success 
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proved the efficacy of the exception. IIe had fully 
explained the intended movement to his commanders, 
Standing in the midst of them, he had traced in the 
dust, with the point of his scabbard, tho plan of 
aperations, and had convinced himself that they tho- 
roughly understood it. Then the order was given for 
the advance; and primed with good libations of malt 
liquor, they moved forward in column of subdivisions, 
the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence. Then the Volunteer 
Cavalry were ordered to move right on, so as to 
engage the attention of the enemy and stimulate the 
advance of the entire’ force, whilst the Infantry and 
the guns, favoured by the well-wooded country, 
moved off unseen to the right. The feint succeeded 
admirably at first, The Cavalry drew upon them- 
sclves the enemy's fire. - But presently an open space 
between the trees revealed Havelock’s designs, and 
the Nana’s guns opened upon our advancing columns, 
raking the Highlanders and Sixty-fourth, not without 
disastrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness 
of the advance. That hardest lesson of all to the 
British soldier, to reserve his fire, had been learnt to 
perfection by these brave fellows. The last sub. 
division having emerged from the wood, they were 
rapidly wheeled into line, and, to the consternation 
of the enemy, moved forward with a resolute front 
and disconcerted the arrangements on which the 
Nana had prided himself so much and so confidently 
relied, But the native legions had strong faith in 
the efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own 
in number and in weight of metal. At that time wo 
could not make fitting response, for Maude's battery 
was struggling through ploughed fields, and his draft. 
cattle were sinking exhausted by the way; and even 
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when they came up, these light field-picecs, worked 
as well as guns were ever worked, could but make 
slight impression on the heavy ordnance from the 
Cawnpore magazine, 

For a little space, therefore, the Sepoys cxulted in 
the preponderance of their Artillery-fire, and between 
the boomings of the guns were heard the joyous 
sounds “of military bands, striking up our stirring 
national tunes, as taught by English band-masters, 
and, as though in mockery, selecting those with the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them. It was 
a dire mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of 


“Cheer, boys, cheers!” the face of the British soldier _ 


settled down into that stern, compressed look, when 
the rigid jaw tells how the teeth are clenched and 
the muscles strung, and the heart is hard as a stone, 
The battle now was to be won by the pluck of the 
English Infantry. It was not a number of “mere 
machines” that Havelock was urging forward, but so 
many individual men with great hearts in their 
bosoms, every one feeling as if he had a personal 
wrong to redress, The awful work of charging heavy 
guns, well served by experienced gunners, was now 
to be commenced; and the Highlanders, led by 
Colonel Hamilton, took the post of honour, and 
were the first to charge. The shrill sounds of the 
pibroch from the bagpipes in the rear seemed to send 
them all forward as with the force of a catapult, The 
rush of the kilted soldiers, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they went, was what no Sepoy force could 
withstand. Strongly posted as the guns were in a 
walled village, village and guns were soon carried, 
and there was an end to the strength of the enemy's 
left. 

The Sepoy troops fled in confusion—some along 
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the Cawnpore road, others towards the centre of their 
position, where a heavy howitzer was posted, behind 
which for a while they rallied. There was more 
work then for the British Infantry. A few minutes 
after their first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock 
challenged them a second time with a few of those 
spirit-stirring words which, from the lips of a trusted 
general, are as strong drink to the weary soldier, and 
every man felt invigorated, and equal to any work 
before him, The Highlanders responded with a 
cheer, and, followed by the Sixiy-fourth, flung them- 
selyes on the trenchant howitzer and the village which 
enclosed it, and again the burst was irresistible. The 
gun was captured, and the village was cleared, 

For, just at this critical moment, the little body of 
Volunteer Cavalry, composed mainly of English 
officers, appeared upon the seene, flushed with a 
noble enthusiasm, resolute and dauntiless, determined 
to show with their flashing sabres what they could 
do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
charge, It was the charge of but Eighteen. Captain 
Barrow led it, And among those who went into 
action was Captain Beatson, who had been struck 
down by cholera, and who was powerless to sit his 
horse ; but, dying as he was, he could not consent to 
Jose his chance of taking his part in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril 
and was carried into action, and as dear life was 
passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed with 
great throbs of victory. The sabres of the Kighteen 
were less bright and sharp after they had encountered 
the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
numbers—for hérses and riders had been shot down 
the Footmen of the British Army saluted them 
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with a ringing cheer; and the General again and 
again cried, “ Well done! I am proud to command 
you!” Tt was this body of “ Gentlemen Voluntecrs,” 
into which the “Bayard of the Indian Avmy’”— 
James Outram—felt it, a month afterwards, a high 
privilege to enlist, when he might have commanded 
the whole of the force, 

Whilst the Cavalry were thus covering themselves 
with glory, the Infantry swept on to the enemy's 
right, where two more guns were posted, and carried. 
them with the irresistible ardour that takes no denial. 
But the enemy, having found fresh shelter in a 
wooded village, rallied with some show of vigour, 
and poured a heavy fire into our line, Weary and 
exhausted as our people were, they had lost none of 
the grand enthusiasm, which made every inan a giant; 
and when the calm clear voice of the General was 
heard, inquiring who would take that village, the 
Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had newly 
come into action, and the rest responded with like 
alacrity to the appeal, Again the Sepoy host were 
swept out of their cover, aud seemed to be in full 
retreat upon Cawnpore, as though the day were quite 
lost, But there was yct one more stand to be made, 
As gun after gun was captured by the rush of our 
Infantry, still it scemed ever that more guns were in 
reserve, far-reaching and well-served, to deal out 
death in our ranks, Baffled and beaten as he was, 
the Nana Sahib was resolute to inake one more stand, 
He had a twenty-four pounder and two smaller guns 
planted upon the road to the Cawnpore cantonment, 
from which fresh troops had come pouring in to give 
new strength to the defence. It was the very crisis 
of the Peishwah’s fate. Conscious of this, he threw 
all his individual energies into the work before him, 
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and tried what personal cncouragement could do ta 
stimulate his troops. And he flashed his gaudy pre- 
sence on his people in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pause in our on- 
ward operations. The great tidal wave of British con- 
quest seemed for a moment to be receding. Our gun- 
bullocks were utterly exhausted by the day’s work, 
and could not bring our artillery to the front. Our 
Infantry soldiers, not less physically exhausted, though 
wonderfully sustained by the strong humanity within 
them, were lying down, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing fire of the enemy. As they lay on the 
ground, they heard exultant noises in the enemy's 
camp. The clanging of the cymbals, the shrill blasts 
of the bugles, and the roll of the drums heard between. 
the intervals of the artillery fire, told that there was 
unwonted excitement in the Sepoy ranks. It sounded 
like a Loast and a menace; and it filled with fresh 
fury the breasts of our weary troops. Sights followed 
sounds rapidly. There was the bustle of a hostile 
advance. The Infantry were moving forward, The 


- Cavalry were spreading themselves out as though to 


swoop down upon our little body of fighting men 
and to encompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round 
shot in an almost unintermittent stream. To the 
quick eye of the General it then appeared that there 
was not 2 moment tobe lost, So he called upon his 
men to rise; and they leaped at once to their feet, 
stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemy. 
One more rush, and the victory, like those which had 
gone before, would be complete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight 
which seemed to be a glorious response to all the 
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dreams of his youth and all the prayers of his man-, 1867, 
hood. The Infantry prepared to advance right upon July 14. 
the death-dealing battery of the enemy, the Sixty- 
fourth Foot, led by Major Sterling, in front. At 
this moment the General’s aide-de-camp—“ the boy 
Tarry’—wheeled his horse round to the centre of 
the leading regiment, and rode straight upon the 
muzzle of the twenty-four pounder, whose round shot 
had now been supplanted by grape, which was making 
deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment of rapture to the white-haircd veteran, com- 
pensating him for all disappointments and delays, for 
all unjust supersessions, for all professional discourage- 
ment, when he saw that last battery carried and knew 
that his son was safe, The work was well nigh done, 
when four guns of Maude’s battery came up to com- 
plete it. A terrific fire was opencd upon the beaten 
enemy, who were soon in confused flight; and, after 
such a day's fighting as might have tried to the 
utmost the powers of the best troops in the best, of 
climates, they bivouacked at nightfall two miles from 
Cawnpore, every man too weary to need a pillow and 
Loo thirsty not to relish even a draught of dirty water, 

They were then two miles from the cantonment, July 17. 
and next morning they marched on to occupy it. But Guvnpots ee 
ere they were under arms a dreadful story ran like 9°" 
shudder along the line. They were too late to save: 
they had come only to avenge, IIavelock’s spies had 
brought in word that the captive women and children, 
whom they had hoped to rescue, had passed beyond 
the reach of human aid. The morning’s news clouded 
the joy of yesterday's victory; and our men went on 
with heavy hearts to the scene of our recent national 
sorrows. The enemy had evacuated the place, leaving 
behind them only a body of horse to announce the 
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exodus of the rebel force by blowing up the great 
magazine, the resources of which had constituted their 
strength, and given them six weeks of victory. As 
our adyanced guard neared the Cawnpore canton- 
ment, there was seen to rise from the earth an im- 
mense balloon-shaped. cloud, and presently was heard 
a terrific explosion, svhich seemed to rend the ground 
beneath one’s feet with the force of a gigantic carth- 
quake. There was no mistaking such a proclamation ; 
and as oue man said to another, “There goes the 
magazine!” many, doubtless, thought how different it 
would have been if this exploit had not been left to 
our successors. By this one fatal omission all had 
been lost to us at Cawnpore. 

But now the English flag was again hoisted, and 
Tlavelock, profoundly thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of events, who had given him the victory, put 
forth an eloquent, spivit-stirring “ Order,” in which 
the just meed of hearty commendation was given to 
the troops which had won his battles for him, 
“Soldiers,” he said, “your General is satisfied, and 
more than, satisfied, with you. He has never seen 
steadier or more devoted troeps. Between the 7th 
and the 16th you have, under the Indian sun of July, 
marched a hundred and twenty-six miles and fought 
four actions.” Such troops and such a General were 
worthy of each other. No troops fought better 
throughout the war, gnd uone were ever vetter com- 
manded, The last engagement, known as the Battle 
of Cawnpore, stamped Havelock’s character as a mili- 


tary commander. The battle, as he wrote, “was won 


by God's blessing, non vi sed arte” Tt was one of 
those triumphs of mind over matter, “by which man 
conquers man.” We had ever vihing against us, 
Numbers some five times told; a far greater strength 
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of artillery; a commanding position, with strong 
natural defences—all favoured the enemy; whilst a 
climate more deadly to the exotic soldier than grape 
and canister, and heavy, broken ground, over which 
our oxhausted cattle could not drag their guns, 
so as to bring them into action when most wanted, 
fearfully diminished the fighting powers of our scanty 
force. Had Havelock, after the fashion of some rash 
and inexperienced commanders, attempted +o carry 
the enemy’s position in front, he would probably have 
lost half his men; but the dexterous flank movement, 
which so disconcerted the plans of the Nana Sahib, 
saved our own people from the wholesale carnage 
which would otherwise have descended upon them. 
There was not a life wasted. The indomitable pluck 
of the British Infantry was lusbanded to the best 
purpose, and every man felt that confidence in his 
leader which makes each soldier worth o file, 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and he 
did well in reminding his followers that their work 
was only begun, Cannpore was but the first stage 
of the career of victory which lay before them. 
“Your comrades at Lucknow,” said the General in 
his order of thanks, “are in peril. Agra is besieged ; 


Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 


must make great sacrifices if you would obtain great 
results. Three citics have to be saved, two strong 
places to be disblockaded, Youy General is confident 
that he can accomplish all these things, and restore 
this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second 
him with your efforts, and if your discipline is equal 
to your valour.” 

Jé might be thought that these “ifs” were not 
needed; that the English soldiers who had followed 
Havelock from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and had 
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already so nobly seconded his efforts, had placed 
themselves beyond the reach of all such doubts and 
suspicions, But the Gencral was a practised writer 
of despatches and general orders; for years he had 
been doing for others what he was now doing for 
himself, Few men knew better the use of words or 
was less likely to make a slip in any public manifesto. 
There was, in truth, no ingratitude and no inad- 
vertence in this language of misgiving, There was 
only too much justice, and too deep a meaning in 
it. Tor, scarcely had the Force reached Cawnpore, 
when it was seen that the demoralisation of drunken- 
ness was upon it, “Whilst I was winning a victory,” 
said Havelock, “on the sixteenth, some of my men 
were plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
march.” And once within reach of the streets and 
bazaars of Cawnpore, strong drink of all kinds, the 
plunder chiefly of our European shops and houses, 
was to be had in abundance by all who were pleased: 
to take it, And that they did take it was not sur: 
prising. Even “ Havelock’s saints,” if there had been 
a re-birth of them, would have been sorely tempted 
and tried by this upward march, by the heat, the 
hunger, the thirst, the fatigue; by the excitement of 
constant battle, by the thought of the intolerable: 
wrong that had been inflicted on our people, and by 
the burden of the retribution which they carried with 
them. They had seen death in many shapes; and 


now they had brought in for burial the bodies of © 


their comrades slain in the battle or stricken down 
by the pestilence. These evil influences—still more 


“evil in their alternations, now of excitement, now of 


depression—drove the British soldiers to the ‘brief 
solace of strong drink; and such a state’ of things 
arose, that Havelock now did what Neill had before 
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done at Allahabad—he “ordered all the becr, wine, 
spirits, and every drinkable thing at Cawnpore, to be 
purchased by the Commissariat.” “If it had re- 
mained,” he said, reporting what he had done to the 
Commander-in-Chief, “it would have required half 
my force to keep it from being drunk up by the 
othor half, and I should not have had a soldier in 
camp.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HAVELOCK. AT CAWNTORE—sTaTD OF TUD SOLDICRY—DISCOURAGING Cm 
CUMSTANCES—FLIGIT OF THR NANA--DESTRUCTION OF THE BINICOR 
PALACR—ARRIVAL OL NDILI-—WIS PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS—TRST 
MOVEMDNT TOWARDS LUCKNOW—GINERAL ASPLCTS OF THE RUBULLION. 


1807. Tun English soldier is never a model of forbear- 
July. ance. When the blood is up and the drink is down 
State of the * . . 
Soldiay he is very terrible to all who come across his path, 


Even in fair fight with a Christian enemy, there are 
times and seasons when the instincts of a brutal 
nature are stronger than the conscience and the rea- 
son of the man. The honourable resistance of brave 
men, fighting for their hearths and altars, has often 
yoused the passions of our soldiery to such a height 
that they haye spared neither sox nor age, yielded to 
no pity, and abstained from no crime. But never, 
since England had a standing army, have such pro- 
vocations assailed our fighting-men as ‘hose which 
hardened the hearts of IIavelock’s battalions on their 
march to Cawnpore. The rage within them was not 
wholly an unrighteous rage, for at the bottom of it 
was an infinite compassion for the women and children 
who had been so foully wronged, and « just hatred 
and, horror of the crime of the wrong-doers; and 
they did well to be angry. The Tragedy of Cawnpore 
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-exeited an intense national hatred in the breasts of 
Englishmen in distant countries and after a long lapse 
of time; but here our soldiers were on the very scene 
of the butchery, the butchers were still red-handed, 
and the evidences of the slanglier were still fresh— 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a 
horrible suggestiveness even to the most obtuse. Our 
people went to the Entrenchmonts, and there they 
wondered and admired. They went to the Beebee- 
ghur, and there they shuddered and wept. To think 
of so much consummate bravery and of the end of 
it, was enough to madden even sober-minded men, 
and 10 stimulate them to acts of fearful retribution. 
If, then, tho first days of the re-occupation of 
Cawnpore had been stained by excesses on the part 
of our soldicry— far greater than any which ave 
recorded against them—it would be the duty of the 
historian to speak lightly of their offences, Neither 
in the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
cnemy, in the military sense of the word; for the 
once boastful army of the Nana was broken and 
dispersed, and none clearly knew whither it had 
gone. But those were days in which whole races 
were looked upon as enemies, and whole citics were 
declared to be guilty and blood-stained. And if 
Havelock’s fighting-men, whilst the blood was still 
wet in the slaughtex-house, had looked upon every 
Native form in the neighbourhood of that accursed 
spot as an adherent of the Nana, and struck at all 
with indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping pun- 
ishment might now be looked back upon with less 
feeling of shame than upon much that was done, be- 
fore and after, under less terrible provocation, As the 
vecord runs, it does not seem that the burden Iaid 
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upon Cawnpore was heavy in relation to its guilt.* 


July 16~18. Heaven knows what was in their hearts, or what 


Doubts and 
anxieties. 


might have been done, but for the strong restraining 
hand laid upon them by their Commander, That the 
citizens themselves expected chastisement is certain, 
For whilst a few, on our arrival at Cawnpore, came 
to our camp with propitiatory offerings of milk and 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, large numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in 
the adjacent villages, or to seek safety on the Oude 
side of the river, Some were propelled by the know- 
ledge of their guilt; some, scared by the tidings that 
had come from below, fled under the instinct of sclf- 
preservation. Meanwhile, our people were plunder- 
ing in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, showing an 
activity of zeal in this their favourite pursuit. Tt is 
probable that much of the property then seized un- 
derwent only a process of restoration, and came back 
to the nation at last to which it properly belonged. 
But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes, He 
set his face stedfastly against it, and issued an order 
in which he said, “The marauding. in this camp 
exceeds the disorders which supervened on the short- 
lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib, A 
Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with special 
instructions to hang up, in their uniform, all British 
soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle 
threat. Commanding officers have recebsad the most 
distinct warnings on the subject.” 

This was not cheerful work, but there was other 


* Moat exaggerated stories of this tion, ropesonting rathor what might 
xetributory carnage at Cawnpoe have been than what was, Somo 
were at one time in circulation. Tt wished that it had been so, for von- 
was stated both in Anglo-Indian and geance’sake; others, thatthoro might 
iu Continental journals that ten thou. be @ metext for maligning the Eng- 
sand of the inhabitants had been lish, 
killed. This was a tremendous assor- 
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perhaps still more depressing. The sick and wounded 1887. 
Cholera and dysentery were in July16—18. 


were to be visited. 
his Camp. Two of the finest soldiers in the army Rout and 
lay dying—one stricken in the battle, the other by 
the pestilence. Human aid could do nothing for 
them. Then there was great doubt as to the position 
of the enemy. Strong as it was in courage, Have- 
lock’s column was very weak in numbers, and tidings 
came that the Army of the Nana Sahib was at 
Bithoor, mustering five thousand muskets and sabres, 
and forty-five guns, It was probable that the place 
had been strengthened by every possible means which 
the wealth of material in his hands could supply, 
and it was certain that our light artillery could make 
no impression on a@ stronghold so fortified and de- 
fended, It was not strange, therefore, that, in the 
lull which succeeded the re-occupation of Cawnpore, 
all these discouragements caused a feeling of dépres- 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink for a 
little space into Havelock’s mind.* But it presently 
passed away. For the good Providence which had 
battled so often for us was still on our side, and the 
dangers which he had dreaded were delusions. 

In truth, he had already accomplished more than might of 
he had ventured to hope. He had beaten the enemy ! Nav 
more thoroughly on the 16th than he knew at the 
time, and there was no present fear of the Nana 
bringing is broken battalions into the field against 
us, After the battle, the baffled. Mahratta had taken 


* As he sal at dinner with his 
son on the evening of the 17th, his 
mind appeared, for the first and last 
lime, to be affected with gloomy 
forcbodings, as it dwelt upon the 
possible annihilation of his brave 
mon in a fruilless attempt to accom- 
plish what was beyond their strength. 


After 1emnining long in deep thought, 
his strong senso of duty, and his 
confidones in tho justice of his cause, 
resto1ed the buoyancy of his spitits, 
and he exclaimed, ‘If the worst 
comes to the woist, we can but dic 
wilh our swords in our hands?’ ”— 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock, 
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flight to Bithoor, attended by a few Sowars; and as 
he rode through Cawnpore, his horse flecked with 
foam, he might have met the public cricrs proclaim- 
ing that the Foringhees had been well nigh exter- 
minated, and offering rewards for the heads of the 
few who were still left upon the face of the carth. 
But the lie had exploded, and his onc thought at that 
moment was escape from the pursuing Englishman. 
Arrived at Bithoor, he saw clearly that the game 
was up. His followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is said, reproached him for his failure, All, 
we may be sure, clamoured for pay, His terror- 
stricken imagination pictured a vast avenging Army 
on his track; and the great instinct of self-pre- 
servation prompicd him to gather up the women of 
his family, to embark by night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Futtehgurh, and to give out that 
he was preparing himself for sclf-immolation. Fle 
was to consign himself to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, which had been the grave of so many of his 
victims. There was to be a given signal, through the 
darkness of the early night, which was to mark tho 
moment of the ox-Peishwah’s suicidal immersion. 
But ho had no thought of dying, The signal light 
was extinguished, and a cry arose from the religious 
mendicants who were assembled on the Cawnpore 
bank of the river, and who believed that the Nana 
was dead.* But, covered by the darkness, he emerged 
upon the Onde side of the Ganges, and his escape 
was safely accomplished. 


%* Mr. Sheror, fiom whose report 
these fartioulare are taken, says: 
The Gungapootras were wailing on 
the shore, About mid-stream tho 
light was oxtinguished, and, with a 
yell that must lave reached tho boat, 
the mendicant Brahmins rushed up 


to tho Palace and commenced plun- 
dering all that they could lay their 
hands on, ‘I'he crafly Nana was dis« 
embarking in the darkness on tho 
othor side,” 

{ Ilis last act before leaving Bi- 
thoor was the murder of tho only 
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Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking that a strong foree 
of the enemy would probably soon march down upon 
his position, had moved the bulk of his little army 
to the north-western point of the cantonment, near 
Newab-gunj, to defend the line of the Great Trunk 
Road. Strategically, the movement was the result 
of an error; but, in another sense, it was grounded 
upon a too substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its 
own, aparé from the manouvres of the enemy. It 
took the troops far away from the temptations of the 
liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to the mainte- 
nance of that discipline which he had sorrowfully 
seen fading away. And whilst the military chicf 
was thus taking measures for the protection of both 
races, the civil magistrate was proclaiming through 
the City the re-assertion of the British power and the 
re-establishment of the British law. At the Cotwalce, 
the people flocked around Sherer and his escort, and 
professed their delight at our reappearance amongst 
them. And there was probably much sincerity in 
these professions, on the part at least of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost more than they gained 
by these convulsions, Not only were the English 
and their followers good customers in quiet times, 
but the peaceful citizens had an interest in the main- 
tenance of order and the upholding of the law, for 
with the predatory classes, who thrive in times of 
tumult and terror, thore was little respect for colour 
or creed, Lhe wolfish propensities of humanity were, 
in all such conjunctures, strongly developed, and as 


captive in his hands, ‘This was a had trealed her with kindness: but 
woman, named Cartor, who had been when the Nana fled from Bithoor he 
taken prisoner, and who had sur- order tho woman and lier infant to 
vived the pangs and perils of child- be put to death, and the guavd futh- 
hivth in tho Nane’s Palace, The fully obeyed him, 

widows of the deceased ex-Peishwah 


1857, 
Tuly 16—18 


July 18, 


1857, 


July 19. 
Destruction 
of the 
Bithoor 
Palace, 
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at Allahabad so at Cawnpore, innocent industry 
cowered beneath the rampant rapacity of crime. 

On the following day, it was determined that tho 
actual position of affairs at Bithoor should be ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. So a detachment was sent 
out under Major Stephenson, of the Madras Fusiliers, 
to beat up the quarters of the some-time Pretender 
to the Peishwahship, and to set our mark upon the 
place. The information which Havelock had received 
from his spies caused him rightly to think that it 
would not need the services of a strong force to do 
all that was required. The old home of the Nana 
had been abandoned. There was no enemy to be 
seen, So the Palace lay at the mercy of our soldiery 
—and it was soon despoiled and destroyed, There 
was much of the plunder of our dwelling-houses in 
its apartments—traces of our English civilisation 
everywhere in kid-gloves and champagne, and books 
for hot-weather reading. But the Government tren- 
sure, to which the Nana had helped himself in such 
profusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels 
had either been carried off or hidden away; past all 
chance of immediate discovery. It was reserved for 
a later domiciliary visit to disclose some of the hiding 
places of the abandoned property.* But a consi- 
derable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephenson on his return march to Cawnpore, 

So, for the time at least, there was a alggrance on 
that side of the river. The local influence of the 
Nana was gone. The last home of the Peishwahs 


Re. Native witness, who kepta before the English arrived, My, 
diary of the incidents of this eyent- Sherer says that, in his opinion, the 
ful summer—‘a humble but loyal destruction of the Palace was a mis- 
subject of the State, Nanuck-chund take, as it rondored more remote the 
,by namo”—says that the treasure prospect of discovering concealed 
(coin) had been looted by the people Trenenre, 
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was a ruin, The only important member of his 
household who remained was the Nana Narain Rao, 
son of the Soubahdar Rumchunder Punt. This man 
had been well known to the English at Cawnpore, 
and had been by many of our people, with only a 
hazy knowledge of native individuality, mistaken for 
the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of the 
Peishwah, of whom he was in truth only a retainer.* 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed 
traitors who hang on to the skirts of success and are 
driven backwards and forwards by every gust of 
fortune, or whether his sympathies had all along 
been with the English, it is hard to say; but it is 
stated that he had been imprisoned by the Nana, and 
it is certain that, after his master's flight, he made 
tenders of allegiance and offered his services to the 
British General.f He had been the first to sond word 


* See note on this subject, vol. i. 
pase 576. . I suspect that many who 
avo talked of their acquaintance 
with the Nana, knew only Nana 
Nirain Rao, . 

+ The. humble but loyal subject 
of the Stato,” whose evidence is atted 
in a previous note, was very anxious 
to convict Narain Rao of doublo 
treachery, IIe states, that “ Nana 
Narain Rao conducted Nana Doon- 
doo Punt to the other bank of the 
Ganges and returned to Bithoor. 
Those men went to him and re- 
minded him that his father, Rum. 
chunder Punt, had beon a faithful 
sorvant and,Spwsalidar of the Nana, 
and he (Navam Rao) was bound to 
role the property at Bithoor. 

ut Narain Rao paid no attontion. 
On the contrary, he gave out that 
the Nana’s boat had capsized, and 
thon presented himself at Bithoor. 
Tle declares that the Nana forcibly 
took him away; but he ran away, 
and came here, People say it is a 
great falsehood, and if this Nana 
(the Soubalidav’s son) wished it, and 


was really attached to tho British 
cause, he could easily get Nana 
Doondoo Punt captured,”—In an- 
other entry in his journal, he says: 
* July 19. I was told to-day that, 
owing to the treachery of Nana 
Doondoo Punt, the Bara, &o, of 
Bithoor havo been set on fire, and 
that tho traitor Nana Nayain Rao 
wishes to pass himself off as a woll- 
wisher of {he Government.”—“ July 
20, It is just as I antioipnled. Nana 
Narain Rao, son of the Soubahdar, 
wishes to pass himself off as a well- 
wishor of tho Government; but there 
is a great crowd at this moment, and 
the Suhib-logue lave no timo to 
sparce It is also very difficult to 
find witnesses against him by sum- 
mary inquiries, and I soe no chance 
of filing a complaint against him 
before any officer.” This man’s evi- 
dence is not very trustworthy. Ho 
says that, on the 17th of July, ho 
saw General Havelock and General 
Neill near the Cotwalleo, at Cawn- 
pore, But Neill did not arrive lll 
thee days afterwards, 


18b7. 
July 19. 


1857, 
July 19, 


Veill’s 


departure 
fom 


Jlaliabad, 
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to Iayclock that Bithoor had been evacuated by tho 
Nana and his followers, and it was at least probable 
that some useful information might, at a later period, 
be derived from him. So he was kindly received, but 
not without some cautionary words, 


In the meanwhile Colonel Neill was making his 
way up to Cawnpore. After the departure of Havo- 
lock, he had been actively employed in maturing his 
arrangements for the defence of Allahabad, and in 
endeavouring to collect troops from below. In this 
last respect he had made no great progress; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Benares* made Colonel 
Gordon, who thought that the latter place was of the 
two in the greater danger, reluctant to diminish his 
military strength. But he had pushed forward his 
defensive measures with an elaborate completencss, 
which left nothing unconsidered, scarcely anything 
undone. And when he found that his duty sum- 
moned him to Cawwnpore, to take a more active part 
in the coming campaign, he drew up an elaborate 
paper of instructions for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors, which he committed to the care of Captain 
Drummond Way.f On the important subject of 
“Supplies” he wrote at some length, On the number 
and disposition of the troops he next commented. 
“ By order of Government,” he said, “ ibis garrison 


* 


* “T look upon Benares as much 
mote exposed than Allahabad, inas- 
much as you have a regular fort, 
whereas our position as a military 
one is bad as bad can be without 
fortifications, A. few hundred Hu. 
ropeans sepmiated fiom the river by 
a oity containing half a million of 
inhabitants, and the country peoplo 
already becoming more aud more 


hostile oyery day, whilo we are at 
any time oxposed to an invasion 
from Onde, vd the unoceupied post 
of Jaunpore.” — Gordon to Neill, 


Tuly V1, 

t Of TL.Ms Sevonty-cighth, Co- 
Joncl O’Brien had been appointed 
Neill’s sucecssor af Allahabad, bub 
he did nofé arrive in time to-vecviyo * 
charge direotly from Neill, 
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is to be maintained at the strength of six hundted 
and forty-five Europeans. Of these I would not 
have more than three hundred and forty-five inside 
the Fort, seventy in the Musjid, a Company at the 
Railway Station near the Kooshen Gardens, 2 Com- 
pany at Mr. Hodgson’s house, and some in the 
Church in Cantonments. . . . The church would be 
occupied by soldicrs as a barrack.” Those were days 
when we could not afford to be nice in matters of 
this Kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary 
occurrence. Ile wrote also of the state of the defences, 
pointing out all the weak points; of the Police; of 
the Arsenal and the Ordnance Stores; of the Intelli- 
gence Department; and under the head of “ Hang- 
ing” he wrote, “T have always tried by general court- 
martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, 
the Provost hanging those so sentenced.” Then, 
after precise instructions relating to the familics of 
officers and goldiers, to the training of picked In- 
fantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to repair the dis- 
tressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to the sani- 
tary condition of barracks and other quarters for the 
soldiery, he proceeded to speak of the operations to 
be undertaken in the event of fresh manifestations of 
revolt. This section he headed “ Defensive Opera- 
tions ;” but he characteristically added, “I prefer the 
offensive system,” “If I had the power,” he wrote, 
“T should yever permit an enemy to enter the City. 
With a Small force, in addition to a garrison suffi- 
cient to hold the Fort, the City, Cantonment and all 
between the two rivers, could be disputed for long 
against superior numbers. I would hold Kydgunge 
io the last, and if closely invested would cut down 
the tees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knock 
down some garden walls near the Fort, and if the 


1857. 
July 7—16 


1857. 
Tuly 715. 


July 15, 
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enemy attempted to assault from the Papamow or 
Benares side, they could casily be prevented crossing 
the river, I prefer the offensive system, and always 
follow it when possible; make frequent sharp attacks, 
well planned and supported, using as much artillery, 
nine-pounders if possible, as I could muster. The 
general object is now to put down the parties moving 
about and plundering villages; Native troops (the 
Sikhs) answered well, and did good service, Whon 
Europeans are en route, they may be employed, but 
I would never send them out on purpose, cxcept 
in cases of emergency. Powder-bags, to blow in 
doors, &e., ave useful things to have in this village. 
Also rockets, when to be had, and persons who know 
the use of them.” 

All this done for the continued security of the 
important position which his energy had saved, Neill 
was eager to go to the front. The opportunity was 
before him, On the 15th of July he had received a 
telegraphic message from the Commander-in-Chief, 
containing laudatory recognition of Havelock’s vic- 
tory before Futtehpore, and of the gencral conduct 
of the operations intrusted to him. With this had 
come also an important addition: “But his (ITlave- 
lock’s) health is not strong, and the season is very 
trying; it is urgently necessary, therefore, that pro- 
vision should be made for placing the command of 
the column in tried hands of known nd assured 
efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, 
in case Havelock should become from any cause unfit 
for duty. You have been selected for the post, and 
accordingly you will proceed with every practicable 
expedition to join Havelock, making over the com- 
mand of Allahabad to the next senior officer.” The 
rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 
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Neill, and, thus stimulated by the feeling that he 
had the full confidence of Government, he started on 
the same evening for Cawnpore; and on the morn- 
ing of the 20th he arrived there and reported him- 
self to the Commander of the Force. “I had hardly 
seen General Havelock,” he wrote afterwards in a 
letter to a friend, “before he said to me: ‘Now, 
General Neill, let us understand each other; you 
have no power or authority here whilst I am here, 
and you are not to issue a single order.’ ”* 


1887, 
Taly 20, 


But it was arranged that whilst Havelock, being Neill at 


in chief command, should mature his arrangements 
for the crossing of the Ganges, Neill should remain 
in charge of Cawnpore. One of his first acts, after 
his arrival, was to inquire into all the circumstances 
of the recent massacres, and to do what he could to 
avenge them. There are deeds which it is better to 
suffer the actor to chronicle in his own words, In a 
letter before me, Colonel Neill, after describing events 
already recorded in this narrative, says: “The men 
were shot, the women and children were brought 
up to a little bungalow near the Assembly-rooms. 
The Futtehgurh fugitives, such as were saved, were 
brought in there too, J have sent a list of all, and 
their fate. Upwards of two hundred women and 


* Tt should be slated, however, 
thats Noill entered in his journal 
at the timo-tbhaf he had been well 
received by IIavelock, it may be as- 
sumed that there was no discourtesy 
in tho manner in which this intima- 
tion was conveyed. See following 
passage: “ Gol into Cawnpore about 
seven Aa, Monday 20th... and 
am well received by General Have- 
lock, Poor Captain Beatson, Adju- 
tant-Gonoral, died of cholera, and 
Oaniio, of Highty-fourth, died of his 
wound, a round short in the side; 


saw Renaud, his left log taken off, 
high up the thigh, lookmg very pale 
d ill... . Slephenson, with 1¢- 
mainder of Fusiliers, gone out to 
Bithoor with Cavalry and Sikhs to 
destroy it. Cavalry with Barrow 
bring in guns in the forenoon, . . . 
General ILavelock informa me ho will 
leave me at Cawnpore in command 
during his absence. .... Much 
lundering in the city by Sikhs, 
ixty-fourth and Seventy-eighth; 
most disgraceful.” 


Cawnpoie, 


1887, 
July. 
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children were brought into that house; many had 
been killed in the boats, many killed and died in the 
entrenchments; all who survived fever, dysentery, 
and cholera, in the confinement in that house, were 
barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence of Havyelock’s first victory—this by the Nana's 
order, They were badly fed and treated at first, but 
afterwards got more and clean clothing, and servants 
to wait on them. They were sent their evening meal 
on that fatal day, and after it these fiends rushed in 
and butchered them all; they were shot and hacked 
to pieces, The bodies of all who died there were 
thrown into the well of the house, all the murdered 
also, I saw that house when I first came in, Ladies’ 
and childyen’s bloody torn dresses and shoes were 
lying about; and locks of hair torn from their heads.* 
The floor of the one room they were all dragged into 
and killed was saturated with blood. One camot 
control one’s feelings. Who could be merciful to one 
concerned? Severity at the first is morcy in the end, 
I wish to show the Natives of India that the punish. 
ment inflicted by us for such deeds will be the 
heaviest, the most revolting to their feelings, and 
what they must ever remember.t TI issued the fol- 
lowing order, which, however objectionable in the 


“matiyrdom, where their 


% Other narrators have described 
the scene in similar language. Major 
North says: “Tortured by the fictce 
thiist of 2cvenge, and penetrated 
by tho sense of their sufferings, 
strange wild feelings awoke within 
us, Vaunting, angen, maddened, wo 
sped onward to the flrena house of 

lood was 
autpoured like water; the clotted 
gote lay ankle deep on the polluted 
floor, and also long tresses of silken 
hair, Lagments of femalo wearing 
apparel, hats, books, children’s toys, 


were seatlered nhout in terrible con. 
fusion”? ‘Lhe allaged_ insoriptions 
on tho walls weio mifligious or silly 
forgeiics, 

Tn another letter, Neill says: 
“My object is to inflict a fonrful 
[oustinont fora revolting, cowardly, 
barbaious deed, and to strika toroy 
into these rebels. . . « No ono who 
has witnessed the scenes of murder, 
mutilation and massuere, can aver 
listen 10 the word ‘merey’ as applied 
to these ficnds,” i 
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estimation of some of our Brahminiscd infatuated 
elderly gentlemen, I think suited to the occasion, or 
rather to the present crisis: ‘25th July, 1857. The 
well in which are the remains of the poor women and 
children so brutally murdered by this miscreant, the 
Nana, will be filled up, and neatly and decently 
covered over to form their grave: a party of European 
soldiers will do so this evening, under the superin- 
tendence of an officer. The house in which they 
were butchered, and which is stained with their blood, 
will not be washed or cleaned by their countrymen ; 
but Brigadier-General Neill has determined that 
every stain of that innocent blood shall be cleared up 
and wiped out, previous to their execution, by such 
of the miscreants as may be hereafter apprehended, 
who took an active part in the mutiny, to be selected 
according to their rank, caste, and degree of guilt, 
Each miscrcant, after sentence of death is pronounced 
upon him, will be taken down to the house in ques- 
tion, under a guard, and will be forced into cleaning 
up a small portion of the blood-stains; the task will 
be made as revolting to his feclings as possible, and 
the Provost-Marshal will usc the lash in forcing any 
one objecting to complete his task. After properly 
cleaning up his portion, the culprit is to be imme- 
diately hanged, and for this purpose a gallows will 
be erected close at hand.’—The first culprit was o 
Soubahdar.of the Sixth Native Infantry, a fat brute, 
a vory high Bralmin. The sweeper’s brush was put 
into his hands by a sweeper, and he was ordered to 
set to work. He had about half a square foot to 
clean; he made some objection, when down came the 
lash, and he yelled again; he wiped it all up clean, 
and was then hung, and his remains buried in the 
public road. Some days after, others were brought 


1857. 
duly. 


1857, 
duly, 
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in—one a Mahomedan officer of our civil court, & 
great rascal, and one of the leading men: he rather 
objected, was flogged, made to lick part of the blood 
with his tongue. No doubt this is strange law, but 
it suits the occasion well, and I hope I shall not be 
interfered with until the room is thoroughly cleansed 
in this way. . . . [ will hold my own, with the bless- 
ing and help of God. I cannot help sceing that His 
finger is in all this—we have been false td ourselves 
so often.” 

This story has been told before,* and with com- 
ments of various shades of opinion. It is very safe 
and easy in quiet times, and in a Christian land, to 
condemn such acts as these with placid judicial 
severity, for the sentence of condemnation demands no ~ 
thought, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. But 
we must re-live that month of July, and transport 
ourselves to the threshold of the Beebeeghur, rightly 
to estimate them, If ever, in the history of human. 
strife, if were righteous to invest retribution with 
mnknown terrors, it was whilst the blood of our 
innocents was still red in the slaughter-house, It was 
not that men, in ordinary‘conjunctures strong-headed 
and tender-hearted, lost the power of discerning 
between right and wrong in the face of the horrors 
that beset them, but that many of the wisest and 
best amongst our people, sternly composed in the 
midst of all excitements and bewilderments, dolibe- 
rately harboured the conviction, that it was their 
duty to put mercy far away from them, and to visit 
exceptional wickedness with an exceptional sovority 
of punishment, There was a remorseless logic in the 
arguments on which they built up this faith, It was 
contended that as there were different degrecs of 


* Tt was flest published, soon aflor the evont, in an Ayishire journal, 
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murder, there should alse be different degrecs of 
death-punishment. Colonel John Nicholson, of whose 
heroic character and illustrious career it will here- 
after be my privilege to write in detail, was cager 
to have # special Act passed, legalising in certain 
cases more eruel forms of execution—that is to say, 
death with torture. “Let us,” he wrote to Colonel 
Hdwardes, at the end of May, “propose a Bill for the 
laying alive, impalement, or burning of the mur- 
derers of the women and children at Delhi. The 
idea of simply hanging the perpetrators of such 
atrocities is maddening, I wish that I were ‘in that 
part of the world, that if necessary I might take the 
Jaw into my own hands,” Again, a few days later, 
vehemently urging this exceptional legislation ; “You 
do not answer me about the Bill for a new kind of 
death for the murderers and dishonouvers of our 
women,* I will propose’ it alone, if you will not 
help me. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of 
that stamp let -off with simple hanging.” Edwardes, 
it seems, was naturally reluctant to argue the ques: 
tion trith his enorgotic friend; but Nicholson could 
not rid himself of the thought that such acts of ernel 
retribution were justified in every sense, and he 
appealed to Holy Writ in support of the logical 
arguments which he adduced. Writing at a later 
period, he said, “As regards torturing the murderers 
of the womex and children: If it be right otherwise, 
I do not think we should refrain from it, because it 
is a Native custom, We are told in the Bible that 
stipes shall be meted out according to faults, and if 
hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had 

* This was tho mistake of the day. There had been no dishonowing of 
our women, in the sense intended. 

Vou, IL 2D 


1887. 
July. 


1867, 
July. 
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them in my power to-day, and knew that I were to 
die to-morrow, I would inflict the most excruciating 
tortures I could think of on them with a perfectly 
easy conscience, Our English nature appears to me 
to be always in extremes, A few years ago men 
(frequently innocent) used to be tortured nvrely on 
suspicion, Now there is no punishment worse than 
hanging, which is a very easy death, for atrocities 
which could not be exceeded by fiends. We have 
different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, aud other crimes—why not 
for murder ?” 

Kindred sentiments might be quoted from other 
sources, Hven the wisest and best in those days, 
though some might haye shrunk from the open ad- 
vocacy of torture, were prone to think that instan- 
taneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in it as 
an anticipatory dismissal to cternal beatitude, was 
but an inadequate requital for the enormous crimes 
that were committed against us, Christian piety, 
indced, was not slow to rebuke those who, in that 
conjuncture, had any bowels of compassion, making 
them reluctant to smite heavily at the persecutors of 
our race, It was froin one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian connnu- 
nity that the following remonstrance issued. 14 was 
addressed to Henry Tucker, Commissioner of Benares: » 
“T fear in your case your natural tendtiness, But, 
consider that we have to crucify these affections as 
well as our lusis. The magistrate bears not the sword 
in vain, The Word of God gives no authority to tho 
modéin tenderness for human life which would saye 
even the murderer. I believe that your duty iow is 


* to be firm and resolute, to execute the law rigorously 


in its extreme penalties, and to set your fate as a flint 
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against all concessions. It is necessary in all Eastern 
lands to establish a fear and awe of the Government, 
Then, and not till then, are its benefit’ appreciated. 
Previously, they are ascribed to weakness, We must 
be aternly, rigorously just against all treason, vio- 
lence, and treachery, and hand down a tradition of 
our severity. Otherwise these troubles will recur.” 
And even now, after the lapse of many years, there 
are few righteous men who will not readily accept 
this doctrine, What is dreadful in the record of re- 
tribution is, that some of our people regarded it not 
as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a 
devilish pastime, striking indiscriminately at the black 
races, and slaying without proof of individual guilt, 
That Neill was fully assured in his own mind that the 
men, on whom he had inflicted the terrible punish- 
ment, thus described in his own words, were among 
the actual perpetrators of the great crime which he 
was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned ; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right, 


1857, 
duly. 


But the chastiscment of the enemy was but a small Peeparalic 


part of the work which then lay before the English 
Generals, Their mission, indeed, was to save, not to 
destroy. Havelock had reminded his followers that 
the campaign was only begun—that Lucknow was in 
peril, Agra besieged, and Delhé still a focus of re- 
bellion, And he had written to Neill, saying, “The 
instant you join me, I will, by the blessing of God, 
strike a blow that shall resound through India.” He 
uttered these words in the flush of victory, when the 
excitement of battle had, perhaps, unhinged the 
habitual caution of the sagacious commander. And 
now that there was a ee in the operations of the 
D2 


for adyvanc 


: 
he defence 


‘of Cawnpoie. 
Huly 19-23, 
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war, the difficulties which lay before him presented 
themselves jn their true proportions. But, although 
less sanguine and confident than before, tis was not 
less determined to cross the river and to push on into 
Oude with the utmost possible despatch. 

It was necessary, however, before all things, af that 
time to secure the position of the detachment that was 
to beleft under the command of General Neill, Tluve- 
lock could ill spare a single man from the little force 
with which he was to advance on Lucknow, and it was 
with reluctance that he consented to leave go large a 
number as three hundred men for the defence of 
Cawnpore. But with the terrible experience of the 
past before him, he felt that he could not do less, 
Uncertain as to the position of his late antagonists — 
apprehending the probability that, on his crossing the 
Ganges with the bulk of his force, a large body of 
the Nana's troops would double back on Cawnpore— 
Havelock had resolved from the first to select the 
most advantageous site for“an entrenched camp, and 
before the arrival of Neill the entrenchments had 
been commenced, “At a little distance from the 
common ferry,” says Havelock’s biographer,* “ there 
was an elevated plateau, about two hundred yards in 
length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the 
bank of the river, At the distance of about five 
hundred yards from it there was an igland on the 
river, partly submerged in this season of tho year. 
Between it and the Oude Bank were two smaller 
islands of alluvial land, thrown up by the action of 
the river, but covered with water tio or three Lect 
deep, and visible only from the reeds which spring up 
upon them, The General was of opinion that these 
islands might be turned to good account, if he was 

* Mnrshman’s Lifo of Tayolook. 
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obliged to recross the river, while the entrenchment _ 1867. 
- on the right bank would effectually cover that opera. July 9-2 
tion. On this mound, accordingly, a field-work 
capable of accommodating and also of being defended 

by three hundred men was commenced on the 19th, 
and\pushed on with extraordinary vigour.”* The 

work was done by Native day-labourers chiefly from 

the city. The offer of good wages, paid regularly 

every evening, brought us the ready services of 
hundveds—-nay, thousands of men, careless of what 
government or what race were in the ascendant, so 

long as they could eat, and smoke, and sleep, with 
certainty and without molestation. Disarmed and 
dismounted troopers of the Irregular Horse were also 

set to work at the trenches; and any skilled Euro- 
peans, willing to help, were retained, and their assist- 

ance paid for by the State. 

So Neill found the works already in progress when 
he arrived, and they grew beneath the hands of the 
great swarm of labourers with surprising rapidity. 
IIlis quick soldicrly eye saw at once that there were 
some defects in the position; but he admitted that 
none better could have been selected. Whilst the 
workmen plied their shovels, our baggage was sent 
into the entrenchments, and the two Generals went 
about collecting the guns which were to defend the 
works in course of construction.t Thon the sick were 


* My. Sheror, in his official re- 
port, says: “ General Neill was left 
with a gariison of jess than two 
hundsed men to hold Cawnpore,” 
Thero can bo no doubt, however, 
that the number stated by Mr, 
Maishman is the moic correct, 
General Neill himself, writing ou 
ihe 22nd, says: ‘I shall have nemly 
theee Iundred men of all kinds.” 

F Beco tho following extracts from 


Generil Neill’s Jounal, which illus. 
drale tho narrative of these proceed- 
ings: “ Wednesday, 22nd—Teavy 
iain this morning—ride out to seo 
entrenchment—don’t like the ground 
about it, but suspeot there is no 
better position. ave » long talk 
with the General about it... . Go 
with Geneial to see the Arsenal; it 
is ontively destroyed ; m a bad posi- 
tion, ‘Theie me some biass dis- 
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1857. gont in, and every preparation made for sheltering 

fuly 12-83, ond providing for the cffective garrison. And whilst 

stango- this was being done, arrangements were being made 

wossing the for the conveynuce of the bulk of Tavelock’s force 
Myer, 


across the waters of the Ganges. ‘Tho old bridge of 
boats had been, for all practical purposes, destrg7ad ; 
and now the steamer, which had brought Spurgin, 
and his party up from Allahabad, was employed in 
collecting boats; but it was a work of no small dif 
ficnlty to obtain them. Boatmen, too, wore wanting, 
for men of this class, conscious that they had aided 
and abetted the foul murder of our people, had 
prudently dispersed on our reappearance on the 
scence, But, after a while, some were induced to re- 
turn to their craft, on a promise of indemnity for past 
offences. A number of them were cnrolled into a 
corps, and organised on a fixed scale of payment.* 


inforior commanding oMeors, 1 fear 
General Iavelock will not gel. oft in 
timo ho expected ; tho diMleulties in 
orossing tho Ganges nro vory great, 
Phursday, 28rd. — Agrecably to 
odors of yostorday, sond all sick 
down to entrenchment, gel baggage 
down, and slarl mysolf with Gordon 
and Bruco, . . « « Governor-Cone- 
ral’s proclamation giving rewards for 
enplure of rebols and bringing baok 
proporty, published and promulgatod 


mounted guns thera, also three large 
iron ones in carriages. These, with 
all the guns hore, ave boing taken 
down to tho entrenched position, 
»«+s» Thero is gions plundering 
going on by tho troops—most dis 
gradeful—and on tho parb of Com~ 
mandants, moro particularly the 
Sixty-fourth; a disinclination lo pre. 
yent theit men miscondyoting thom. 
selves, I should havo adopted very 
decided stops wilh all theso regi. 


ments, and this force al first, but 
this lis been neglected. All have 
taken to plundering, and tho oxamplo 
sot by officers has been very bad in. 
deed; the plundering of the mor- 


chants and shopkcopeis in the city it. 


by bands of soldiers aud Sikhs has 
heon most outiageous, and fhoro has 
been no cheek to it. Orders hero 
seam to be unattended to, Pistols 
and guns fixed off in camp, Colonol 
Tytler informs mo the Want of at- 
tention to orders by Commandants 
of Corps and others is disgraceful, 
aid Tsoo it plainly, I snppose no 
force ever marched with 9 sel of so 


in tho bazaars, and all about—get 
copies printed off, Ieayy rain ab 
night, ‘Tho entrenched position has 
no strength — except wilh thee 
times the mon—~dut T will hold 


* “Soo Tyller—arrange about a 
corps of bontmen, Ike senda me 
art of a note hic has sent to Cieneral 
Layolock about my going with him. 
+ eee. Sol may bo off soon—sat 
my house in order, as it wera. 
Anango about what T shall Lake and 
what leave behind, &a, &0,?—Gena- 
rat Noill's Journal, July 25, ALS. 
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There were many, at that time, who, as they had 
July, 


believed that it was easy “to make short work of 
Delhi,” believed also that the relief of Lucknow Stale of 
would be attended with no kind of difficulty. Even owe 
in Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy 
taskto make good the march to the Oude capital, 
The distance was not great, but it was not a question 
of distance. The whole of Oude was up in arms 
against us. It was no more than any sanc man, 
acquainted with the circumstances that had attended 
and the events which had followed the annexation of 
the kingdom of Oude, must have involuntarily pre- 
dicated, The passions of all the influential classes 
were roused, and their antagonism stimulated to the 
utmost, against us, The remnant of the old Court 
of Lucknow, the Soldicry, the Landed Aristocracy, 
were all arrayed against the power that had trodden 
them down into the dust. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that before the end of June there had been 
mutiny and rebellion in nearly every station through- 
out the province. Moreover, it was the great nur. 
‘gery of the Sepoys of the Bengal Army. Every 
village held the homes and families of men who were 
fighting against us; and, therefore, bristled with our 
enemies, Our regular regiments had ripened rapidly 
in rebellion, For a little space Sir Henry Law- 
rence had believed that he might play off the Irre- 
gulars againgt the battalions of the Line.* But they 
will bo ono feoling throughout the 


army—a feeling that our piestigo is 
ne—and thal feeling will be more 


* At the ond of May, Sir Ienty 
Lawrence had written to Lord Can- 
ning, saying: “Tlitherlo the coun- 


tiy has been quiet, and we havo 
pie tho Inegulars against the 

ine 1egimonts, But bemg consti- 
duled of the same materials, tho 
laint is fast pervading thom, and, in 
few weoks, if not days, unless in 
the interim Delhi be captured, there 


langerous than any othor, Religion, 
fear, hatred, ono and all, have their 
influences; but there is still ¢ reve- 
renee for the Company’s Ikhbal. 
When it is gono, we shall have fow 
friends, indeed.” 


1857, 
July, 
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were composed of the same elements; and in Oude, 
as in other parts, this faith was soon stripped of all 
that had sustained it, and stood out as a naked de- 
lusion. The great “ikhbal” of the Company was 
fast waning, and even our friends forsook us, believ- 
ing us to be weak. There was little hope, ingded, 
from any source but from the wisdom of our leaders 
and from the courage of our Mnglish fighting-men. 
Of all theso conditions, so hostile to British supre- 
macy in Oude, I shall write more fully in another 
part of this narrative. It is sufficient in this place 
to give a brief account of the results, which lad de- 
veloped themsclyes—results obstructive in the ex- 
treme to the advance of Havelock’s army. 

These results, as apparent at the end of Juno, were 
thus described by Mr. Gubbins* in a letter to Lord 
Canning: “Every corps at every station in the pro- 
vince has mutinicd, and the districts now are in a 
state of anarchy. Talookhdars are forcibly resuming 
their former villages, and burning and slaying all who 
oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, aud, 
fighting, both with guns, musketry, d&e., is going on 
in every quarter, moro or less, The head Civil Autho- 
rity having been forced in each instance to aban- 
don his Sudder Station; his Thannahs and Tchscels 
have gone also, and there is no restraint on violence 
and anarchy. Did the mutincers pass through and 
away, civil officers might again go out and order 
might again be restoted; but they are nod gone, and 
are hanging about the province, looking for an. 
opportunity of attacking Lucknow. This I believe 
they will never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
melting daily away, The following is the present 


* Matin Gubbins, Financial Commissioner of Oudg—brothor of Pres 
derick Gubbins of Benaros, 
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aspect of the stations of mutineers in the province: 
“ Khyrabad Division (Sectapoor, Mohumdi, and Mul- 
laon).—Entirely abandoned. There was a terrible 
inassacre of the Europeans of Shahjehanpoor and 
Mohumdic. Of the mutinous troops, the Forty-first 
Native Infantry and Tenth Oude Irregular Infantry 
have gone towards Delhi; and eleven hundred men, 
the remains of the Ninth Oude Irregular Infantry 
and Police Corps, are at Mchmoodabad, forty miles 
hence, trying to induce the Tolookhdars to join, and 
daily melting away.—Lucknow Division (Lucknow, 
Onao, Duriabad): Lucknow, and eight miles round 
it, is all that remains orderly in Oude. We hold 
two posts, the Residency and Muchee Bhowan, be- 
sides a miserable European force in cantonment. 
The Muchee Bhowan is imposing for the towns- 
people; but the Natives know, and our engineers 
have declared, it to be utterly untenable. Should, 
therefore, a siege be attempted, it will be blown 
up. The works at the Residency haye been greatly 
strengthened, including my residence and others, 
and really a prolonged defence can be made. At 
Duriabad is the Fifth Oude Irregular Infantry in 
mutiny, but with numbers diminished. They have 
been joined by Fisher's Horse (Fifteenth), and the 
Eighth Oude Irregular Infantry from Sultanpore,— 
Baraitch Division: the Second and Third Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a hundred 
Horse, in mutiny, haye not yet ‘crossed the Gogra; 
are waiting.—Jyzabad Division: this was the most 
dangerous quarter; the Twenty-second Native In- 
fantry, the Seventeenth from Azimgurh: the Sixth 
Oude Irregular Infantry, part of the Fifteenth Oude 
Cavalry, and Mill’s Battery making up the mutincers 
there. This is dissipating somewhat—the Fifteenth 


1857, 
July. 


1867. 
July. 
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Oude Horse having turned towards (as we believe) 
Cawnpore. Sultanpore abandoned and burnt; many 
Europeans killed, Salone: ditto ; Muropeans saved.” 

Such was the state of things that had grown up in 
Oude, whilst the English at Cawnpore had been en- 
gaged in that fatal struggle for existence whieh has’ 
been narrated in the preceding chapters, Notwith- 
standing all these reverses, there had been great con- 
fidence in the final issue, and, from one end of the 
country to the other, men felt that Sir Henry Law. 
rence was a tower of strength. But the month of 
June had closed in darkly and sadly upon the Luck- 
now garrison, On the last day of the mouth, the 
English had been disastrously defeated in battle at 
Chinhut. July liad dawned upon the siege of Luck- 
now. And Havyelock’s victorious entrance into Cawn- 


“pore had been saddened by the news which met him 


—that one of the first victims of that siege had heen 
Henry Lawrence himself. The General had known 
him well in old times, They had served together in 
Afghanistan ; and were associated by bonds of mnu- 
tual esteem and affection,* And none knew better 
than Havelock the loss which the country had sus. 
tained, But little timo was left for the indulgence of 
personal or public sorrow. The first thoughts of the 
General were to be given to the living, not to the 
dead, It was plain to him that our beleaguered pcople 
in Lucknow were in deadly peril, and. that all de. 
pended, under Providence, upon the rapidity with 
which he could make good his march to the Ondo 
capital, He felt, too, that the work before him was 
not restricted to the relief of Lucknow. Te did not, 

* © Their acquaintance had com- of that mulunl approcintion and eg- 
menced sixteen years hofore, amidst teem by which greal minds are at. 
tho embarassment in Afghanistan, tracted to each other,’—Afarshnan’s 


and it had gradually ziponed into i Tavelock. 
sacred friendship, itot hie inthionee AS 
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at first, appreciate the full extent of the difficulties 1887. 
which beset, his course, and, in the enthusiasm born = 7 
of success, he thought that, having relieved Lucknow, 
he might cither march to the reinforcement of the 
Army before Delhi, which was still holding opt with 
‘undiiyinished effrontery, or he might operate effec- 
tually in other parts of the country, for the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny and rebellion which in the North- 
Western Provinces had now become almost universal, 

For from many parts of Upper India evil tidings General con- 
had reached the Cawnpore commanders. Disaster ieee ue 
had followed disaster with astounding rapidity. 
Almost every day brought a new story of mutiny 
and massacre—a new list of murdered men, women, 
and childven, Some stories were more terrible, some 
lists were longer than others; but ever there was the 
same sad, but not inglorious, record of chivalrous 
action and heroic endurance on the part of the Few, 
and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of the 
Many. The gigantic horror of Cawnpore dwarfed 
all other calamities that had overtaken our people, 

But there were other crimes committed in that month 
of June light only when weighed against the burden 
of guilt borne by the butcher of Bithoor. In Jhansi 
—one of Lord Dalhousic’s annexations by Right of 
Lapsc*—there had been an insurrection headed by 
the Rance, with a great destruction of English life, 
Nearly all Bundlekund was bristling up in arms 
against us, The troops of Scindiah and Holkar had 
mutinied and cast in their lot with the Poorbeahs of 
the Company’s army; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in the territories of those princes, 
though as yot there were no signs of the hostility of 
the Durbars. Higher up in Rohilkund not only were 
the Sepoys in mutiny, murdering their officers, but 
* Sco Volume L, pages 91-92, 


1857. 
July. 
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the country was in rebellion, and Mahomedan rule 
was proclaimed under the vice-royalty of Khan 
Behaudur Khan. THansi and Llissar had seen their 
own tragedies ; and there had heen other episodes of 
the most painful interest to stir English hearts to 
their depths. In the Punjab, although it scometl that 
we wore riding out the storm, strained to the utmost 
but not yielding to its blows, it was becoming plain 
that the Bengal regiments were breaking into revolt, 
and streaming down to swell the tide of rebellion 
at the great centre of Delhi. And ever as week 
followed week, though falso rumours, too readily 
accepted, of the capture of the great imperial strong- 
hold reached the lower country, only to sow the 
seeds of future disappointment, the Mogul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed. 
the supremacy of Behaudur Shah. 

From Agra—then the scat of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces—the tidings were not 
assuring. The great provincial capital, which all 
through the month of May had been held in security, 
though not without much doubt and anxicty, had in 
June been beleaguered by an enomy, which, in the 
shape of the mutinous rogiments from Neemuch anid 
Nusseerabad, had marched down to attack the second 
city in Hindostan, And whilst Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin and all his Chief Officers had been shut up at 
Agra, the districts under his charge hatl been rolling 
away from him, That great triumph of British ad- 
ministration, so vaunted, so belicyed—the Sotile- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces—had sud. 
denly collapsed. For a time thero-was o prent 
revolution of landed property, and almost all that 
the English had decreed had been down-trodden with 
a remorseless heel, as though what we had done and 
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boasted had been purposely done in violent scorn of 
the genius and instincts of the people. Even the 
Supreme Government, in the first week of July, were 
constrained to admit that “the North-Western Pro- 
vinces were for the moment lost.’"* However humi- 
liating. the fact may have been, it was a fact. Our 
latest administrative triumphs had crumbled away at 
our feet. 

There was some comfort in the thought that the 
main bodies of the Madras and Bombay armies had 
not fallen away from their allegiance. But it was 
hard to say what any hour might bring forth, One 
Bombay regiment was rising; there were threaten- 
ing movements in the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and more than a suspicion that the old adherents of 
the Rajahs of Sattarah were in league with the repre- 
sentatives of the Peishwahs. The Bombay services 
in the persons of Brigadier Le-Grand Jacob and 
Messrs, Rose and Seton-Karr were emulating the good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Hiphin- 
stone was nobly vindicating the confidence which the 
British Government had veposed in him, by placing 
him, for a second time, at the head of an-Indian pre- 
sidency. It was not beyond the pale of probability 
that Western India would soon be in a blaze. Then, 
in the Deccan, there was the great Mahomedan State 
of Hyderabad, where the Nizam, guided and sup- 
ported by hi8 accomplished minister, Salar Jung, 
holding fast to the English alliance, still doubted 
whether they could much longer restrain their troops, 


#* «Tho Bengal Native Army was 
in mutiny ; the North-Wostein Pro- 
vinees wore for the moment lost; the 
King of Dothi and our treacherous 
Scpoys wate proclaiming a new am- 
pire; small bodies of gallant En- 
plishmon were holding out in 1so- 
ntod stations againsé fearful adds; 


tho revolé was still extending ; and 
the hearts of all Englishmen in India 
were daily torn by accounts of the 
massaore, and woise than massacre, 
of their women and children.’— 
Governnent of India_to Court of 
Directors, July 1, 1867. = 


1857, 
July. 


‘1867. 
duly. 


rossing the 
ver, 
Tuly 26, 
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if Delhi continued io defy the English Government 
and to baflle all the efforts of its armies. The great 
chiefs of Rajpootana had as yet givon no sign; but 
jf Western India were to rise, the contagion aight 
spread to them, and, in such circumstances, it would 
have been difficult to calculate the embarrassinents of 
having a hostile cotmtry intersecting our communi- 
cations between our leading positions on the Mast 
and on the West. Nopaul professed fidelity to her 
alliance, and was willing to lond us an auxiliary body 
of troops to operate upon Oude; but there were 
those who believed that on the first symptom of 
disaster, they would be cager to tw against us; and 
that, in any case, the enlistment of such allics would 
be a confession of weakness, which would inllict a 
severe moral injury on our Government. In whut- 
sooyer direction we turned our cyes there was not a 
gleam of comfort to be seen, 


By the 25th of July, Havelock'’s little army had 
crossed the Ganges. It had been o work beset with 
difficulties; but the practical energy of Colonol 
Tytler had suxmounted them. The whole were now 
on the Oude side of the river. The entire force con- 
sisted of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns 
imperfectly equipped and inefficiently manned. ‘hero 
was, as before, a great dearth of Cavalry, Excellent 
as it was in all soldierly qualitics, this little band of 
volunteer Horse mustered only sixty sabres. It was 
in truth a very weak Brigade, such ag only the glo- 
rious audacity of the English could have conceived 
for a moment to be capable of accomplishing tho 
work before it, The hopes of the Lucknow garrison 
had been raised by something like a promise of relict 
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in the little space of five or six days.* But it was _ 1887, 
one that now seemed to be beyond the reach of fulfil. ™y %—28. 
iment, And the wonder is not that the difficulties 
of the enterprise should have forced themselves upon 
Hayglock’s mind, in all their real magnitude, when he 
found shimself across the Ganges, but that he should 
for a moment have made light of them. ‘The week 
between the 21st and 28th of July had brought with 
it an amount of knowledge of the circumstances 
which surrounded him very fatal to the sanguine 
views which he had encouraged on his first arrival at 
Cawnpore. On the 28th he was at Mungalwur—it can- 
not besaid encamped. That he might move as lightly 
and rapidly as possible, he had advanced without the 
impediment of tents, “Some,” it has been narrated by 
an officer of the force, “were fortunate enough to 
get native huts; some managed to get native vaults, 
in which over-crowding was the rule; while the Sikh 
soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched huts for 
themselves.” There was need, for the rain fell, day 


* Seo tho following extract from 
‘My. Martin Gubbus’s  Mutinies in 
Oudh,” On the 22nd or 23rd of July, 
the trusty spy Ungud arrived with 
tidings of Iavelock’s arrival at 
Cawnporo, “We had, it will be 
yemembered,” says ithe Tinancial 
Commissioner, “xeceived no single 
iota of inlolhgence since the siege 
hogan; and now Ungud recounted 
tous tle marvellous tale of a hand. 
ful of wen under Tnyelock having 
defeated ihe Nana in threo engage- 
ments, and being actually at the 
moment master of Cawnporo, ‘The 
news was astounding, We had all 
along been expecting that the Nana 
would cross tho river and join the 
besieging force, if ho had not ac- 
iually done so already. I examined 
Ungnd strictly, and came to the 
donclusion that the joyful and won- 


drous news was truc.?— Many 
persons had entertained great doubt 
of the truth of Ungud’s information, 
But their doubts wore happily re- 
moved by his reappearance at my 
post on the night of tho 25th of 
July; and this time he brought a 
letter. Tt was a reply by Colouel 
Fraser Tytler to the letter which 
Ungud had carried from me, and 
coutlrmed tho inttlligence which 
Ungud fad previously given me. 
Colonel Tytler wrote that the Ge- 
neral’s force was sufficient to defeat 
the onemy, that tho troops were 
then crossing the river, and that we 
might hopo to meet in five or six 
2? 

Calcutta Review, vol. xxxii., 

Article, “Tavelock’s Indian Cam. 


paign,” 


1857, 
Tuly 28, 


The adyanee 
mio Ouds, 


Tnly 29, 
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after day, in torrents, after the manner of an Indian 
July, and cholera had broken out in the force. 
There was nothing to cheer or to animate the leader 
but the one hope of saving the garrison of Lucknow. 
“T have this morning,” wrote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Grant, who had suggested that the enterprise was a 
hazardous one, “received a plan of Lucknow from 
Major Anderson, enginecr in that garrison, and much 
valuable information in two memoranda, which es- 
caped the cnemy's outpost troops, and were partly 
written in Greek characters.* These communica- 
tions, and much information orally derived from 
spies, convince me of the extreme delicacy anddifii- 
culty of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis, now 
commanding in Lucknow, It shall be attempted, 
however, at every risk, and the result faithfully re 
ported.”+ 

So Ilavelock marched on—Cawnpore with its 
ghastly memories behind him; before him, at Luck- 
now, the great horror of a catastrophe still more 
tragic and overwhelming; around him everywhere 
a multitude of mutinous soldiers and an armed 
population, hostile to the core; and with him only 
the fearlessness of the Englishman io make head- 
way against those terrific odds, 

* Theso had heen brought by | Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
Ungud, tho spy, of whom mention 
has been made mm a former note, 7 
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CHAPTER I. 


GENDRAL CONDITION OF THE PUNJAR—SOURCES OF DANGER—BDRITISH RE- 
LALIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN—CAUSES OF CONEIDDNCE—MONTGOMBRY 
AT LAUORD—LVINTS AT MELAN-MEDR—SLRVICDS OF BRIGADILA CORBETT 
“DISARMING OF THD NATIVE REGIMENIS—RELIEF OF TH Fort or 
LAWOREI—BVENIS AL UMRITSUR AND GOVINDGHVUR—THE MUTINIES AT 
FLNOZPORD AND LUILLOUR, 


Aurnoven to Lord Canning it had appeared that Muy, 186 
the ‘most formidable dangers which threatened the Le ert 
security of the Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in“ """” 
the lower countries, because those countries wore 
almost wholly destitute of the defence of European 
troops, he saw far off, at the furthest extremity 
of our British dominions, other great perils scarcely 
less in degree, but of a widely different kind, and 
counteracted by more favourable conditions. In the 
lower provinces he feared the malice of the Native 
soldiery. Intthe Punjab he dreaded, most of all, the 
enmity of the people, Sepoy regiments were scattered 
all over the Sikh country; but the province was, 
indeed, the great European garrison of British India, 

The strength of English manhood may have been 
slight in relation to the actual defensive requirements 
of our frontier-province abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from which, even from remote periods, sue- 
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ceeding dynasties had looked for the stveam of foreign 
invasion—small, too, in comparison with the mume- 
vical power of the Native regiments, regular and 
irregular, which were posted in all parts of the 
Punjab. But even with the mysterious failuye of 
Meerut before his cyes, the Governor-General was full 
of confidence when he counted up the Huropean 
regiments on the frontier, and felt that they might 
overawe the Sepoys. Yet he could not help regard- 
ing with some disquieting apprehensions the state of 
the general population of the province, Little more 
than seven years had passed since the Empire of 
Runjit Singh had been brought under the yoke of 
the English. The State had been overthrown by the 
soldiery, It was the licence of its military bands 
that had unintentionally opencd to us the gates of the 
country of the Five Rivers, and the same power, te- 
vived or reawakened, might now cast us out, and re- 
store for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. Men of 
the most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigh to 
bursting with national self-love, could hardly belicve 
that the Sirdars of the Punjab, who had lost so much 
by the conquest of their country, had become wholly 
reconciled to British rule and eager to porpetunte it. 
The truth embodied in a few pregnant words by tho 
greatest master of common sense that the world hag 
ever seen—“ So many overthrown estates, so many 
votes for troubles"—could not be igifored at such a 
time, Then there was that other groat fount of 
danger—“ disbanded soldiery”—which might send 
forth a sudden torront to swell the great stream of 
trouble.* “Walled towns, stored arsenals and armorics, 


* ‘Tho numbers, however, must medans, 4000 hill Rajpoots, 4000 
not he oxaggerated. ‘Lhe remains of Tindostanees, and 1000 Coorkhas. 
the Punjabeo Army, after tho second About 4000 of those old soldiors 
Sikh war, probably did not oxceed wore cnliated into the Punjab Irre- 
26,000 men, Of these about 10,000 gular Foree, and an equal number . 
Wee Sikhs, 7000 Punjabeo Maho- into the Mililary Police, 
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goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like,” wrote the same 
great master—“ all this is but a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout, and warlike.” The breed and disposition of the 
Sikhs avere stout and warlike. We could not regard 
with contempt the military prowess of the nation 
which had sent forth the men who, in the great 
battles of the Sutlej, had taxed to the utmost the 
skill and valour of Hardinge and Gough, with the 
best troops of the British Empire at their back, and 
had driven our Dragoons like sheep before them on 
the plain of Chillianwallah, 

Nor was the only danger which threatened the 
position of the British in our great frontier province, 
that which glared upon us from the Punjab itself, 
Beyond the border were turbulent tribes, occupying 
the Afghan pusses, whom it had been our policy now 
to bribe, now to awe, iuto submission, An irruption 
of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshawur 
would have caused wide-spread confusion, in the 
inidst of which bodies of Afghan Horse, led, perhaps, 
.by one of the chiefs of the Barukzye family of Caubul, 
might have streaned down upon our position, and 
burying, as they had before done, all jealousies and 
animositics in the grave of a common purpose, might 
haye allied thanselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
English out ¢f the country. But thinking of this, 
Lord Canning thought also of the recent subsidiary 
treaty with Dost Mahomed, of the friendship that had 
been outwardly established between the two nations, 
and, above all, of: the fact that the strongest feclings 
of self-interest dictated to the Ameer a course of 
neutrality at such a time, and that love of English 

money was stronger than hatred of the English race, 
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Thankfully and hopefully, he remembered the wise 
advice of Edwardes and the admirable diplomacy of 
Lawrence ;* and he ceased to be troubled hy the 
thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as would 
have been the disaster if it had come upon us atsuch 
a time. 

There were some other circumstances, too, in our 
favour, The population of the Punjab was oa mixed 
population. There were national and religious diver- 
sities, which forbade the union and concentration 
which give force even to the fecble. In other parts 
of our Empire there were diversities of faith, but long 
contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, and in the Hindooiscd Mahomedan, or 
the Mahomedanised Hindoo, might be secon something 
almost amounting to fusion. But there was a gulf 
between the Sikhs and the Mahomedans of the Punjab 
—between both and the people of Tlindostan. ‘The 
Sikhs learnt with no feeling of joy or sympathy 
that the King of Delhi had been proclaimed in his old. 
capital, and that Mahomedanism was likely again to 
be dominant in Upper India. They called to mind ex~ 
citing national prophecies, which said that the Sikhs 
would some day stream down to the sack of Delhi; 
and the old greed of plunder was revived strenuously 
within them, It might be better for them, at first, Lo 
cast in their lot with the Teringhces, whose hour 
would come sooner,or later; it was too soon to strike 
then, There was some comfort in this thought, There 
was comfort, too, in the remembrance that the Punjab 
had been disarmed; that the warlike population of 
the conquered country no longer went about with 
swords at their sides, or had firclocks stored in their 
honses, In all such cases it is probable that the dis- 

* Ante vol. i, pp, 432, of seg 
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armament is but partial; for whilst the searchings of 
authority are active, many implements of war are 
buvied in the ground, or hidden in stacks or thatches, 
reatly to be exhumed or extracted from their hiding- 
places, if necessity for their usc should arise. Still the 
danges from that source—of many arms in the hands 
of men knowing how to use theom—though not, per- 
haps, wholly removed, had been greatly diminished; 
and in numerous instances the sword had been turned 
into the ploughshare or the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways of agri- 
cultural life. That they felt the benefits of a strong 
and a just Government after the years of unrest which 
had followed the death of Runjit Singh is not to be 
doubted ; and their martial instincts might have been 
dying out under the subduing influences of a reign of 
order, 

These circumstances were to be counted up in our 
favour; and there was one more to he added to the 
account. As the country below the Sutlej had been 
well-nigh swept of its military strength to garrison 
the Punjab, so also might it be said that the lower 
provinces had beon drained of the best energies of the 
political and civil branches of the service to govern 
and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful 
and sanguine; and, manly himself, appreciating the 
power of individual manhood in others, looked confi- 
dently towards the country in which John Lawrence 
and his Licutenants stood vigilant and ready for 
action, Resolute that the Punjab should in all senses 
be a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around him 
for men of good performance and of good promise, 
and the flower of the two services was planted there 
when he handed over the Government of India to his 
successor. There Robert Montgomery and Donald 
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Macleod, afterwards Chief Rulers of the Province, 
filled the places next in rank to the Chief Commis. 
sionership. There Thornton and Roberts, Barnes and 
Ricketts, of the one serviee—dwardes and Nicholson, 
Becher and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, and 
many other resolute and sagacious men, wore Loaching 
the people to respect and love them. There, too, was 
that famous Punjab Irregular Foree raised by tho 
Lawrences, and commanded by Neville Chamber. 
lain, with picked officers under him—men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and others of the samo stamp--a 
force of horse and foot, trained alike to activity and 
to endurance amidst the difficultics of a mountain 
frontier cight hundred miles in oxtent, and littl 
likely, it was believed, to sympathise with the Pooy- 
beah regiments of Hindostan. If anywhere through- 
out our Indian dominions confidence could be placed 
in the men whose lot it would be to grapple with 
the dangers rising up before them, it was in the “peb 
province” of Lord Dalhousie. No man knew better 
than Lord Canning how all might be lost by indi- 
vidual feebleness, or all might be won by individual 
strength. All had been lost at Meerut and Delhi; 
but he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those 
who worked under him ‘in the Punjab; and as days 
passed, and he leant, somewhat slowly by reason 
of postal and telegraphic interruptions, the events 
which were develaping themselves in“that province, 
he felt more and more assuredly that his confidence 
was not misplaced, Of these events 1 now procecd 
to speak, 


The summer heats had driven Sir Jolin Lawrence 
from Lahore, The ccaseless Inbour of years had 
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weakened a robust frame and impaired a naturally 1887. 
strong constitution. A visit to England had been re- Mev. 
commended to him; but with that great love of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under 
him in the Punjab, he was reluctant to leave the 
country so long as he could do his duty with manifest 
advantage to the State. But he had recognised the 
necessity of consenting to a compromise, and going 
out half way to meet the urgency of the case.* There 
were cool and pleasant places within the range of the 
great province which he administered—places in 
which he might do his work, during the extreme 
heats of the summer weather, without the waste of 
strength, which could not be arrested at Lahore. So 
he had been wont, in the month of May, to repair to 
the refreshing slopes of the Murree Hills; and thither 
he was this year bound, when the first tidings of the 
disastrous events at Mcerut and Delhi were brought 
by telegraph to the Punjab. Then he stood fast’at 
Rawul-Pindee, a spot from which he could observe 
well all that was passing in the Punjab, and looking 
down, as it were, from an eminence on the varied. 
sccuc below, could issue mandates to his licutenants 
all over the country, and make his presiding gonius 
felt beyond the limits of the province he governed, 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissionor was May 11, 12, 
the Judicial Commissioner. My. Robert Montgo- Mantgomory 
mery was a¢Bengal civilian of thirty years’ stand- j 
ing in the service, A member df a good Inish Pro- 
testant family, he had been taught and disciplined in 
eatly youth at that school which had imparted the 
rudiments of education to the Lawrences. There, on 


* On the 13th of May, Sir John night before last I put some aconite 
Lawrence, in a etter to Colonel on my temple, It isa deadly poison, 
Edwardes, wrote,  Thave beon very In the night it worked into my oye, 
unwell and unable to write, The and I was nearly blmded,” 
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the banks of the Foyle, these young cotemporarics 
had become familiar with the stirring waich-words of 
Derry: “No surrender!” There, if they did not 
acquire much classic lore, they Jaid broad and deep 
the foundations of a manly character. Tardy, robust, 
and woll-disciplined, they went forth into the world 
by different paths; but time brought the Derry boys 
again together Lo sit beside cach other on the same 
Bench, and to learn the same great lessons. When 
the Lahore Board of Administration was dissolved, 
Henry and John Lawrence and Robert Montgomory 
were its members. Qn the institution of the now ad- 
ministrative system, under the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery became 
Judicial Commissioner.* There were some charac. 
teristic differences between him and his chief; but 
they lay mainly on the surface. An umnistakable 
benevolence of aspect, and a rare gentleness of 
manner, might have led some to suppose that he was 
one made to shine only in quict times and in happy 
circumstances. But the genial smile and the kindly 
voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence 
of that resolute will and that stern courage which 
spoke out so plainly in the look and bearing of the 
Chief Commissioner. It only necded a great occasion 
to show that he could be hard as a rock and cruel as 
steel to resist tho oppressions of the proud, and to 
smite the persecutors of our race, Awd those who 
knew him best said’of him that it was a fortunnte 


* During tho oxisienco of tho Lawrences; but, at a later porlod, his 
Lahore Board of Administration, measures both in Oudh and tho Pur 
Montgomery, who was a civilian of jnb indicated his mature acceptance 
the ‘Thomasonian school, who had of tho principles and policy of tho 
graduated in tho North-Western latter, In no ono havo tho Nalive 

rovinees, concurred in tho opinions aristocracy found a moro goncrous 
and supported the views of John ndvoonte than in Sir Roborb Mont 
moro frequently than those of Tlonry gomery, 
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circumstance that they had then at Lahore, as chief 1857, 
divector of affairs, one who was a man of impulse, Ma 
with whom to think was to act, and whose very 
defects, including a want of caution and cireumspec- 

tion, were of a kind to be essentially serviceable in 

such @ conjuncture, 

The hour of the great crisis found Mr, Mont- State of tho 

gomery at the civil station of Anarkullee, situated 20%. 
at the distance of a mile from the Punjabee capital, 
In the city of Lahore itself there was a mixed popula- 
tion, numbering nearly a hundred thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Mahomedans, many 
of them born soldiers. The fort, which was within 
the walls of the city, was garrisoned by a company of 
an European regiment, some details of European 
Artillery, and half a regiment of Sepoys. These 
detachments for garrison duty were relieved at fixed 
intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Mecan- 
Meer, six miles from Lahore, where the great bulk of 
our military force was posted. At that station were 
three regiments of Native Infantry and a regiment of 
Native Cavalry, watched by the Lighty-first Foot and 
two troops of European Horse Artillery. Two of the 
Sepoy regiments were among the most distinguished 
in the service, The Sixteenth Grenadiers was one of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had fought under 
Nott against the Afghans of Candahar, and the 
Twenty-sixtlt had done so well under Pollock, that 
Lord Ellenborough had made "it a Light Infantry 
corps. The other Native regiments were the Forty- 
ninth Infantry and the Highth Cavalry. Roughly 
computed, it may be said that the Native troops out- 
numbered the Europeans as four to one, 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was known at May ll. 
Lahore that the Meerut regiments had revolted. On 
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the morning of the 12th caine the still more exciting 
intelligence that Delhi was in the hands of the rebels, 
The tremendous significance of these tidings was not 
likely to be underrated by a man of Montgomery's 
intelligence and oxperience, But it did not bewilder 
him for a moment. Te saw clemly that the safyty of 
India depended at such o time on the salvation of the 
Punjab. The Punjab in the hands of the enemy, and 
all Upper India must be lost, Tt was cortain that the 
great arsenal of Delhi had gone from us; it was im- 
possible to exaggerate the helplessness of the English 
if the magazines of the Punjab and the adjacent terri- 
tories were also to be wrested from them. Any 
success on the part of the Regular Sepoy regiments 
might stimulate all the Irregular battalions in the 
Punjab to revolt, and this might be followed hy a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear 
how this gigantic evil was to be arrested. Under. 
standing well the native character, Montgomery 
Inew that the Sepoy was not less likely to bo driven 
into hostility by his fears than by his resentments, 
It might, therefore, bo the safer course 10 keep things 
quict, and to betray no symptom of suspicion. But, 
on the othor hand, it was impossible to overrate the 
advantage of striking the first blow. The party that 
is fst to be the party of action has a double chance 
of success, 

But the general knowledge that there was a spirit, 
of mutiny in the Béngal Army might not havo in- 
duced the authorities at Lahore to take the initiative, 
and might not have justified them in doing it, it 
there had been no particular knowledge of local dis- 
affection among the Punjabce troops. This know- 
ledge, however, had been obtained. On a suggestion 
from Mr. Montgomery, Captain Richard Lawrence, 
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Chief of the Police and Thuggee Departments in the 1887, 
Punjab, had commissioned the head-writer of the May 12 
Thuggee office, a Brahmin of Oude, to ascertain the 
feelings and intentions of the Lahore troops, <A fitter 

aggnt could not have been employed, for his were 

both, the country and the caste of the most influential 

of the Poorbeah Sepoys. He did his work loyally 

and well. Serupulous as he was, on the score of 

caste, as any Brahmin in the service, he had no sym- 

pathy with the treacherous machinations of men who 

were eating the salt of the British Government, and 

were under the kindly care of its officers; and he 
brought back to Richard Lawrence, after brief but 
satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at 
Mceai-Meer were ripe for revolt. Sahib,” said the 
faithful Brahmin, ‘they are full of ji issad*-—thoy are 

up to tis in it;” and he laid his hand upon his 
throat. It was plain that they were only waiting for 
information from the countries below to break into 

open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took counsel with Tho Council 
his colleagues—the chief civilians and staff-officers at tt Aumbul- 
Anarkullee, who assembled in the house of Masha 
son, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. Donald 
Macleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Ommaney, My. Ro- 
berts, Captains Macpherson, Richard Lawrence, and 
Waterloo Hutchinson. There was an animated dis- 
cussion. Macpherson had already talked the matter 
over with Robert Montgomery, and they had agreed 
that it would be expedient to deprive the Sepoys of 
their ammunition. It was now suggested by the 
former that this should be done—that the ammuni- 
tion should be lodged in store, and that the regiments 
should be told that, as they had obviously much 
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anxicty with respect to the greased cartridges, it was 
the order of the Government that all ground of alarm. 
should be removed for the present hy leaving them 
without any ammunition at all, On this Richard 
Lawrence said, “I would disarm them altogethar;” 
to which Macpherson replied that it was scarcely, pro- 
hable that the military authoritics would consent to 
such a measure. After some further discussion, 
Montgomery determined that he and Maephersou 
should drive over to tho military station and propose 
to the Brigadier, at any rate, to deprive the Native 
vepiments of their ammunition, In ordinary course 
of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would have been 
consulted. But there was an interruption of the tele. 
graphic communication between Lahore and Rawul- 
Pindee; so the responsibility of deciding upon imne- 
diate action rested with Montgomery, and he cheer. 
fully undertook it. 

The station of Mccan-Mecr was then in military 
charge of Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an officer of tho 
Indian Army, who had served the Company for 
nearly forty years, but had lost but little of the bodily 
and none of ihe mental vigour of his prime; and it 
was a happy circumstance that he had none of that 
incapacity to grasp strange incidents and new silta- 
tions—none of that timid shrinking from respon. 
sibility—which is so often evinced by fecble ininds, 
trammelled by the associations of long yours of con- 
vention and routine, "A. happy cixcumstance, indeed, 
that to such 9 man Montgomery now communicated 
the alarming tidings which had been received from 
Meerut and Delhi, Corbett saw at once that there 
was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action ; and, though, at first, knowing well the fecl- 
ings of the officors under his command, he could not 
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embyace the bold project of disarming the troops, 
he did not hesitate to adopt the proposal to render 
the Native regiments comparatively harmless by the 


seizure of their ammunition. 


But, as the day ad. 


vanced, he began io doubt whether the precautionary 
measures on which they had resolved in the morn- 
ing would swflice for such an emergency. So he 
wrote to Macpherson in brief decided language, more 
emphatic than official, saying that he would “go the 
whole hog” and disarm, the troops altogether. And 
Montgomery readily consented to the proposal.* 

It was a bold measure, and to be accomplished the Stati: 


only by secrecy and suddenness. 


* Tt has heen stated, and upon 
authority commonly _trustworthy— 
that of My, Cave Browne, in his 
very valuable work ‘The Punjab 
and Delhi in 1857”—that it was tho 
consideration of a more pressing 
local danger that caused the extreme 
measure of disaiming tho troops to 
bo agreed upon, Its said that in- 
telligence had been received to the 
offect that the Sepoy regiments had 
conspired to seize the fort of Lahore, 
Tt was garrisoned, as above related, 
hy some Huropean Infantry and Av- 
tillory, and a wing of a Native regi- 
ment, During tie first half of the 
month of May, tho ‘twenty-sixth 
wore on garrison duly; but on the 
16th of the month they were to he 
rolioyod by tho Forty-nmth, And it 
wes agreed that the wing marching 
out and the wingenayching in—moro 
than a thousand men in all—should 
turn upon the Tuxopeans and slay 
thom; and then, at a given signal to 
he seen from a distance, the Sepoys 
at Meoan-Mecr should rise, nassacre 
their officers, seize the guns, fire the 
Cantonments, and release all the 
prisoners in the gaol. Nor was the 
rising to he confined to Meean-Meer, 
It was believed that at Umvilsur, at 
Ferozpore, at Phillour, and Julland- 
hut tho Scpoy xogiments wero alike 


prepared to break into rebellion, and 
that_ everywhere their first mensure 
would be the seizure of owr maga- 
zines. ‘The authotity for this story 
was 2 Sikh police-officcr—snid to be 
a man of more than oidinary intelli- 
ence, antl of undoubted loyalty fo 
the British Government—who had 
communicated it to Richard Law- 
rence. But after a vory searching 
inquiry into the evonts of that mom- 
ing at Meenn-Meer, I have been 
compelled to discard the whole story, 
so far at lenst as concorns ils alleged 
effect upon the minds of Montgomery 
and Corbott, and the consequent dis- 
arming of the troops. My, Browno 
says that God’s motey in permitting 
the timely discovery of tUbis plot 
“alone saved hundreds from the 
snare laid for them.” But there ave 
graye doubts as to the existence of 
the plot, and it was not even talked 
of until ¢/er the measure of disarm- 
ing tho troops had been agreed upon, 
What Richard Lawrences, Captain of 
Police, really ascertained, at Mont- 
mery’s suggestion, was that which 

Is slated in the text, And itis the 
belicf both of Montgomery and 
Richard Lawrence, as now before 
me under their own hands, that no 
now information of ay kind caused 
Corhett to adopt the bolder course. 
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1st7, gomery nor Corbett doubted for a moment that a 
Tey W—15: sinole white regiment, with a good complement of 
European Artillery, #esolutely commanded and skil- 
fully handled, could overawe tho Native Brigade, and 
force them to lny down their anus. A general panade 
was, thorefore, ordered for the following momiing. 
There was nothing in it to invite suspicion, Tivery- 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was 
that evening to be given by the officers of the station 
to Colonel Renny and the officers of tho Mighty-first 
Poot. All suggestions as to its postponement were 
wisely set aside, Nothing was to be done to oxcite 
suspicion, The Sepoys of Mecan-Mcer, and their 
brethren of all classes, were to sce that the Mnglish 
wore feasting and dancing in total uconcern, as ever 
conscious of their strength and confident in their 
security. So the rooms of the Artillery Mess-Llouse 
were lighted up atthe appointed time; and hosts and 
guests assembled as though bert only on the enjoy- 
inent of the hour, A few thoro knew what was 
coming in the morning, and others had a vague im- 
pression of an impending danger—an approaching 
+ crisis—that might turn that gaily decorated ball-room 
into a grim battle-ficld. Some vague reports passed 
from one to another about the muster of which they 
had read in the order-book; and the more suspicious 
were well pleased to think that they could lay their 
hands upon their swords in a moment.” The greater 
number neither knew nor suspected, but erinmbled, 
saying that it wag an inconsiderate and wukindly 
thing at best to order a general parade for the morn- 
ing after a ball, And so they danced on into the 
small hours of the morning, and saw their wives 
and daughters home, as though there were nothing to 
disturb the smooth surface of ordinary events, ‘The 
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Native sentries posted here and there in Cantonments 1857. 
saw nothing in the movements of the English to indi- May 2K 
cate anxicty or mistrust. If the Sepoys had, as was 

uleged, really planned the destruction of the English 

at) Mecan- Meer, they must have rojoiced in the thought 

that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 

were going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when the hours of morning-darkness were May 18. 
past, and day had dawned upon Mecan-Meer, other ee 
thoughts than these took possession of the Sepoy 
mind. The Brigade assembled on the parade-ground. 
There was nothing peculiar in the appearance of that 
assembly, except that Montgomery, Roberts, and 
others of the chief civil officers from Anarkullec, were 
to be seen mounted on the ground.* Tvery soldier 
obeyed the orders that were issued to him, The 
regiments were drawn up in line of contiguous 
columns, The Artillery and Eighty-first (not num- 
bering more than two hundred and fifty men) were 
on the right, the Native Cavalry on the left, and the 
Jufantry regiments in the centre; the white men ap- 
pearing as a mere dot beside the long line of the 
blacks. At the head of cach regiment was read 
aloud the Government order disbanding the mutinous 
Thirty-fourth at Barrackpore. These formal pro- 
ceedings over, the serious business of the morning 
commenced. , The Native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear, and od the same time the 
Eighty-first also changed front, so as to face the 
Sepoys; the Artillery, then in the rear, loading their 
guns unseen by the Native regiment. When, this 
manauvre, which seemed whilst in exccution to be 
only a part of the Brigade exercise of the morning, 


* They had adden over from Anarkullee in tho moming. It appems 
that they were not’at the ball. 
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had been accomplished, a staff officer, Licutenant 
Mocatta, Adjutant of the Twenty-sixth Regiment, 
who could speak the Native languages fluently and 
correctly, was ordered forward by the Brigadier to 
read his address to the Sepoys. He did it well, .in a 
clear loud voice, explaining to them that now, a 
mutinous spirit having evinced itself in other regi- 
ments, and brought many good soldiers to certain de- 
struction, it, was better that the distinguished regi- 
ments at Meean-Meer, which had done so much good 
service to the State, should place themselves beyond 
the reach of temptation by surrendering all means of 
offence; so they were ordered to—“ Pile arms.” 
Whilst this address was being delivered to the 
Sepoys, the Kighty-first fell back by subdivisions be- 
teen the guns; and when the word was given to 
pile arms, the Native regiments found themselves face 
to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row of 
lighted portfires in the hands of the English gunners. 
At the same time the voice of Colonel Rehny rung 
out clearly with the command, “ Wighty-first, load |” 
and then there was the rattle of the ramrods, which 
told that there was death in every piece, For a 
minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to obey the 
order; but thns confronted, they saw that to resist 
would be to court instant destruction ; so they sullenly 
resigned themselves to their fate, an piled their 
muskets to the word of command, whilst the Cavalry 
unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on’ the 
ground. The Kighty-first then came forward and re- 
moved the arms, for which a large number of carts 
were Waiting near the parade-grounds, and the Sepoys 
went baffled and harmless io their Lines.* Jt was a 


‘ * The arms wore taken ynder a guard of the Highty-first to the Lahore 
Fort. * 
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pieat design executed with consummate skill; and if 1807, 
by a first blow a battle was ever won, the battle May 13. 
of the Punjab was fonght and won that morning by 
Montgomery, Corbett, and Renny. 

But this bloodless victory at Meean-Meer was not Sotzro of th 
the whole of that morning's work. Whilst the parade foto! 1 
was being held, three companics of the Nighty-first 
were marching to Lahore to secure the Fort. A wing 
of the Twenty-sixth Sepoys was on garrison duty 
there. It was yet wanting two days of the completion 
of their tour of duty ; and unless they wondered why 
none of their officers were dancing at Meean-Meer, 
there was nothing to create suspicion that there was 
anything unwonted in the air. But when suddenly, a 
little while after sunrise, news came that the Euro- 
peans were marching on the Fort, they saw at once 
that whatever plots were to have been acted out on the 
15th, they had been discovered, and that the game 
was altogether lost. Colonel Smith, with his three ~ 
companies, marched into the Fort. The Sepoys were 
ordered to lay down their arms. Resistance was 
hopeless, and they obeyed toa man. The companies 
of the Kighty-first were then told off to their various 
duties, and the Sepoys were marched to Meean-Meer, 
erestfallen and dispirited, there to learn the history of 
the eventful parade of the morning. They found the 
place bristling with the bayonets only of the white 
mmen. Huropean picquets and sentries were posted 
everywhere. Arrangements were being made to 
secure the safety of the women and children in the 
English barracks, and messengers were speeding to 
different parts of the country to warn our countrymen 
of the danger with which they were threatened. 
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To secure the safety of one point, although that 
one point were the great capital of the Punjab, had 
not been, on that 12th of May, the sole object of 
Montgomery's exertions. With a strong European 
Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, the authorities 
at Meerut had refused to divide their force, and had 
looked only to the saféty of the station. But at 
Lahore, with only one regiment of English Infantry 
and a few English gunners, in the face of a still larger 
body of Native troops, Montgomery took a compre- 
hensive view of all surrounding dangers, and twned 
the scanty means at his disposal to larger account 
than most men would have deemed possible. But it 
was his good ‘fortune to find in the military chief a 
kindred spirit, and to meet with ready responge to all 
his suggestions. If at that time there had been, on the 
part of the military, any ominous shakings of heads 
and feeble wringings of hands, all would have been lost. 
But to Corbett and Renny nothing seemed impos- 
sible. With the perilous work before them of dis- 
arming the Meean-Meer troops, they had sent off 
three companies of their one’ white regiment to 
Lahore; but the crisis was one which demanded 
even furthor sacrifice of immediate strength. It was 
certain that there was much to be done with small 
means; but it is in such daring and such doing that 
greatness consists. Another company of the Kighty- 
first was despatched in Native carriages, hastily col- 
lected, to afford succour to another place which 
seemed to be girt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindghur, which lies some thirty 
miles from Lahore, is the military stronghold of the 
great city of Umritsur, the spiritual capital of the 
Punjab—a city invested in the minds of the Sikh 
people with the holiest associations. In no place 
throughout the Punjab was the influence of the 
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priesthood go powerful; in no place had the spirit of 
nationality so largely survived the subjugation of the 
people, There the Sikh inhabitants were more likely 
to rise than in any part of the country; and to that 
centre, more than to any other point, were the Sikhs 


likely to turn their eyes fowa given signal of general 


insurrection, From the fitst moment Montgomery 
had recognised the paramount importance of securing 
the fort and overawing the city. On the morning of 
the 12th, with the Delhi telegrams before him, he had 
written to Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, ad- 
vising him of what had happened below, telling him 
that at Lahore they might have to fight for their 
lives, and wging upon him the immediate necessity 
of “caring for Govindghur.” “T would advise,” he 
said, “every precaution being adopted beforchand, so 
as to be ready in case of a row. You shall have the 
best information of all that is going on, and the more 
quietly we move the better. Do not alarm the Sepoys 
by any previous acts, but keep the strictest watch on 
them; and the feelings of the city should be ascer- 
tained by every source at your command, Open 
communication with Jullundhur, and find out what 
is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awake, and prepared for the worst, without creating 
any alarm by any open act. If the troops should 
vise, you have the fort to go to, and can defend your- 
selyes.” Arsi these stirring words were addressed to 
a Lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mz. Cooper was 
not a man to be appalled by any danger; and under 
him again there was another civil officer, Mx, Mac- 
naghten, Assistant Commissioner, equally ripe for any 
hazardous enterprise that might fall in the way of his 
duty. 

Cool and collected, and fertile in resources and ex- 
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pedients, these two now bethought themselves of 
turning to the best account every possible circum. 
stance that was in their favour. The report at 
Umritsur was that the disarmed Scpoys from Meean. 
Meer were coming in a body to help the regiments at 
the former place to siez$ upon Govindghur, «The 
fortress was garrisoned mainly by Sepoy troops. The 
only Europeans were the gunners of a weak company 
of Artillery, There was, however, in the Canton. 
ment a horse-battery, under Captain Waddy, manned 
by white soldiers, and this was now removed into the 
fort. Cooper, with a party of Irregular horsemen 
and some faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the fort 
gates, whilst Macnaghten went out on the Lahore 
road to raise a body of villagers to intercept the ad- 
vance of the rebel Sepoys. The agricultural com- 
munities were known to be on our side. They were 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. There had been 
one of the richest harvests known for years. Many 
of the peasantry were hardy Jat cultivators, with no 
sympathetic leanings towards the Sepoys from Hin- 
dostan, They promptly responded to the call, and 
arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could scize—perhaps only the implements of their 
calling—went forth to form a living barrier against 
the wave of insurrection which, it was believed, was 
pouring in from Lahore. But safety, not danger, was 
on the road. About widnight, a noise as’ of a coming 
multitude was heard. Macnaghten mustered his 
villagers, and formed across the highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which they awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. But they found themselves 
face to face with a’most welcome arrival of friends, Tt 
was the company of the Kighty-first, under Chichester, 
that had, been sent to the relief of Govindghur, 
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Before daylight the relic had been accomplished, — 1857 
and the fortress was safe, May. 


So, for the time, by the exertions of Montgomery Feozporo, 
and Corbett, and those who worked under them, the 
tivo great citics of Lahore and Umriisur were placed 
beyond the reach of immediate danger. By prompt 
and wnexpected movements on the part of British 
authority, the revolt of the Sepoys had been paralysed 
in the very hour of its birth, and on the spots most 
favourable to its vigorous development. But there 
were other places, atno great distance, which, although 
of fax less political importance, suggested grave doubts 
and anxicties to our chicfs; and Montgomery, there- 
force, on the same day sent expresses to all the 
principal civil officers in tho Punjab, bearing copies 
of a confidential circular letter, in which they were 
informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorously in the 
event of an emergency, but to maintain outward 
calmness and quictude in the face of danger—to be 
fully alive to the magnitude of the crisis, but to 
betxay no symptom of alarm or excitement. In- 
structions were issued for the safe custody of the 
Treasuries, for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, 
and for the detention of all Sepoy letters; and it 
ended with the assuring words: “TI have full reliance 
on your zcal and discretion,” 

There were two places, especially, which it was 
most important to secure, on account of the military 
resources they contained, At Ferozpore and Phillour 
were large quantities of munitions of war, with but 
{ew European troops to defend the magazines against 
the too probable assaylts of the Sepoys, At thg 
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1857, former place were an arsenal and a magazine of con- 
May 13. siderable dimensions—the largest in that part of 
se rat India. Two rogiments of Native Infantry and a 
fifty-soveuth. regiment of Native Cavalry were posted there, and 
the temper at least of one of the regiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, werce less 
formidable than at Meean-Meor, for the European 
strength was greater in proportion to the Sepoy 
force. The Sixty-first Qucen’s was cantoned at 
Ferozpore, and there also were two companies of 
European Artillery. The station was commanded by 
Brigadier Innes, an old Sepoy officer of good repute ; 
but he laboured at that time under the disadvantage 
of being a stranger. He had arrived to iake com- 
mand of the Brigade only on the morning of the 11th. 
On the following night news came from Lahore that 
the Sepoys in Mecrut and Delhi had risen, and the 
Brigadier was informed that the Native troops at 
Lahore were to be disarmed on the following day. On 
the 18th the Brigadier, anxious to discern for himself 
the bearing of his men, held a morning parade, Their 
demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, thére was an 
absence of that easy, carcless, unoccupied look which 
charactorises the Sepoy in quict times, It was plain 

that something was coming. 

The parade dismissed, Brigadicr Innes called a 
Council of War. The members summotied were the 
principal political officers, the Commandants of the 
several regiments, and the Comunissary of Ordnance, 
There was no attempt to obscure the fact that the 
temper of the Sepoys was most suspicious, and that 
the safety of the station depended on prompt and 
vigorous ‘action. Instantly to disarm the Native 
regiments in 4 body was not held to be » measure 
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that could be attempted without danger; why is not 
very clear. So it was determined to divide them—a 
poor half measure, which could scarecly be crowned 
with success—and to disarm them separately on the 
inorrow. But the morrow of vigorous action never 
comes, The man for a crisis is he who knows no 
morrow, but is resolute 1o strike to-day. The regi- 
ments were paraded separately, and marched off to 
different camping-grounds at a distance from their 
Lines. The Fifty-seventh quietly obeyed orders, and 
bivouacked on their allotted space for the night, The 
Forty-fifth, who were marched through the great 
Bazaar, lost there the little loyalty that was left. in 
them ; for among the buyers and the sellers were 
scatterers of sedition, and sparks Aew about every- 
where to bring on a great explosion. It happened, 
too, that as they went the Sepoys caught sight of the 
European soldiery, and, belicving that a hostile 
movement was intended, raised a cry that there was 
weachery abroad, and numbers of them fell out, 
loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the maga- 
zine. The rest marched on to their camping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine were in a state 
to favour the ingress of the mutincers. The ditch was 
filled up, and the walls wore in ruins; so the Sepoys 
of the Forty-fifth were soon within the so-called 
entrenchments, But the magazine itself was less 
assailable, fx it was protected by a high wall, and 
the only entrance was defended by a guard of Red- 
mond’s Muropeans. The Sepoys within did their best 
to assist their comrades with scaling-ladders ;* but the 
English soldiery were more than a match for the 


* Buigadior Innes says that {he scaling -ladders, which must havo 
Sepoys of tho Forty-fifth “made a been poviously propared.” 
aush ab the inticnchments with 
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mutincers within and without. The formor were 
seized and disarmed ; the latter were driven back, but 
not before Redmond himself had been wounded. The 
magazine was thus saved, and three more companies 
of the Sixty-first having been thrown into it, ils 
security was established, But to save the magazine 
was in effect to sacrifice the Cantonment. With so 
small a body of European troops, it was impossible to 
defend one part without exposing another. The very 
division of the Sepoys, which had been thought an _ 
element of strength, was in result only a source of 
difficulty and danger. The remaining cothpanics of 
the Sixty-first, menaced on both sides, could do little 
or nothing to save the Cantonment, For the great 
Bazaar poured forth its multitudes to plunder and 
destroy. The bungalows of the European officers, the 
mess-houses, the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
were sacked and fired. The night was a night of 
terror ; but the families of the Mnglish oficers were 
safe in the barracks of the Sixty-first, and the fury of 
the assailants did not fall on our defenceless people. 
Meanwhile the Fifty-seventh had remained inactive 
on their camping-ground, and when morning dawned 
it was found that there had been but few deserters, 
The Brigadier, therefore, declared that he would re- 
gard them as loyal soldiors, if they would lay down 
their arms in the European Lines, The Light Com. 
pany marched in with apparent willingness; but as 
the others were folldwing, they saw a movement of 
the Sixty-first, directed against some men of the 
Forty-fifth, who had been tampering with their more 
loyal comrades, and believing that the Light Com. 
pany had been trapped, they broke in dismay and 
fled across the plain. After some time the cfforts of 
their officers to dispel the fear which had seized them 
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were successful, and they were brought back again to 1867. 
their camping-ground, Little by little, as the day May 13—14. 
advanced, confidence was restored ; and before night-. 
fall they had been marched to the European barracks, 
and Jad surrendered their arms and the colours of 
their regiment, But the Sepoys of the Vorty-fitth 
wore still roaming about the station, defiant and ripe 
for mischief; and in the morning there was a report 
that the mutincers intended to seize the regimental 
magazines. To remove the ammunition into the 
general magazine was impossible; so the Brigadier 
determined to destroy it. Two loud explosions were 
presently heard, and it was known that the magazines 
of the Forty-fifth and Fifty-seventh had been blown 
into the air. 

There was now nothing left for the Forty-fifth but 
flight, Their comrades wore disarmed, Their ammu- 
nition was destroyed. The Europeans were now 
comparatively free to act, and the troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry had not yet drawn a sabre against 
their officers, The chances, therefore, were all against 
the Sepoys; so they took their colours, and turned 
their faces towards Delhi. And then, for the first 
time, a spasm of energy seized upon the Brigadier. 
Some companies of the Sixty-first, with two guns of 
the Iforse Battery, went in pursnit, and then tivo 
squadrons of the Tenth Cavalry took up the work of 
the tired footmen, and with Major Marsden, the 
Deputy: Commissioncr—a dashing officer and a bold 
rider—drove them some twelve miles from Ferozpore, 
and scatiored them over the country, till they threw 
away their arms and colours, and hid themselves in 
villages or crouched in the jungle. Some were taken 
prisoners by their pursuers, some were given up by 
the yillagers; but it is believed that somo also suc 
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ceeded in joining the Sepoy force within tho walls 


May 13-14. of Delhi. 


Phillour, 


The great magazine of Ferozpore hai been suved ; 
but there was no lustre in the'achievement, Tho 
British had nothing on which to congratulate them- 
selves but the bare fact, The fact was one of large 
proportions, for the loss of such supplies of ordnance 
stores and their gain to the enemy would havo 
weakened our means of offence, and made the work 
of reconquest’ far slower and more difficull.* But 
when we think of what, Corbett had done with his 
one weak regiment at Meean-Mcer against a far larger 
body of Sepoys, we marvel and are mortified as we 
dwell upon the record of events at Ferozpore. Tho 
Sixty-first, supported by the Artillery, could have 
done what the Highty-first had been doing, and might 
have saved the Cantonment. But Innes, shrinking 
from responsibility, resorted to halfmeasures, and 
accomplished only a half-success, We must not, 
however, judge him too severely. He did at least as 
much as most Native Infantry officers, accustomed 
only to the routine of quict times, the harness of tho 
regulations, and the supremacy of the Adjutant. 
General's office, would have douc, and indeed alter. 
wards did, when suddenly brought fico to fuee with 
a great aud trying emergency. Perhaps it is less 
strange that he only half succeeded, than that he did 
not fail outright, . 


There was yet another place of great military im- 


* Mr, Cave-Browne says: “Thus, hands of tho mutineers, with its piles 
although thoCuntonmonthadlosomo of shot and sholls, its pils of gun- 
extent béen srorificed, there was the powder, and ils well-slored armoury, 
consolation of Ear the mas Delhi had nob heen re-won wiley 
was saved, fad it fullen into the four limes four months.” 
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portance, the seizure of which was supposed to form 
part of the first great sroup of measures designed for 
the subversion of British authority in the Punjab, 
and which it was, therefore, of the utmost moment to 
secure. This was the fort of Phillour, lying between 
Jullundhur and Loodhianah, on the great high road 
to Delhi. It had been described as the “ key of the 
Punjab ;” but, like other keys of the same kind, it 
was by no means in safe keeping, A considerable 
arsenal was planted there, but there were no Euro- 
pean troops to protect it, When the day’s work was 
done, and the Ordnance Commissariat officers liad. 
gone to their homes, there was not a white face to be 
seen in the fort, The Sepoys of the Third Infantry 
garrisoned the place and occupied the adjacent Can- 
tonment. At a distance of somo twenty-four miles 
was the military station of Jullundhwy, where the 
Eighth Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate force of Artillery. The Infantry regiments 
—the Thirty-sixth and the Sixty-first—were known 
to be tainted, They had been in recent contact with 
corps which had already broken into rebellion. That 
these Jullundhur regiments had, in concert with the 
Third, plotted the seizure of the fort of Phillour, 
with its guns and stores, was belicved, if it was not 
proved to be a fact; and only prompt action could 
avert the threftencd disaster, The work to be done 
was very much the same work as had been so suc- 
cossfully accomplished at Mcean-Mecer, and with the 
same means. The Huropean regiment and the 
Artillery might have disarmed the Sepoys and 
secured the fort of Phillour, 

The Brigade was under the command of Brigadier 
Johnstone, a Queen's officer of the regulation pattern. 
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1887. He was absent from Jullandhur when news came of 
May 1-12." the great events at Meerut and Delhi, and Colonel 
Hartley, of the Eighth Queen’s, was in temporary 
command of the foree. On the 11th, the first vague 
tidings of disaster were passing along the telegraph 
wires through Jullundhur to Lahore. No action was 
taken on that day; the story might bo oxaggerated ; 
it might, therefore, be better to “wait for furthor 
information,” Next day all doubt was removed, and 
Colonel Hartley took counsel with the chicf civil and 
military officers at the station, It was plain to every 
one that, as an essential measure of security, Phillour 
must be occupied by European troops. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the Eighth should be 
sent off secretly under cover of the night, Other 
measures of precaution were to be taken, The guns, 
duly covered by European detachments, wero to be 
posted so as to sweep the parade-grounds of the 
Native troops, and the gunners were to be always at 
their posts. Europeans from Olpherts’s* troop of 
Horse Artillery wore to act as Cavalry and patrol the 
station, The ladies and children were placed either 
in the Royal Barracks or in the Artillery schoolroom 
and library. Every officor in the Cantonment was 
constantly alert, day and night, in case of the antici- 
pated surprise; and as it was expecicd that the 
Native Cavalry troopers would make a rush upon 
the guns, heaps of stones were scattered about so as 
to impede the advance of the horsemen, and to throw 
them into confusion whilst our grape-shot was acting 
upon them. But with these defensive measures our 
action ceased. If there was any thought of striking 
the arms from the hands of the Native soldiory it was 


* Henry Olpherts of the Bongal hers of the samo corps, than sery, 
Ariillay~coysin of William Ol- Ue at Bonntes,—dute, p 82, &e, 
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speedily abandoned. The reason given is, that in the 
neighbourhood of Jullundhur were several smaller 
stations occupied only by Sepoy troops, and that if 
the regiments there had been disarmed, their com- 
rades at Hosheyapore, Kangra, Noorpoor, and Phil- 
lour would have risen against their defenceless officers 
at those placcs, and would have streamed down upon 
Jullundhur, recovered the arms of the regiments 
there, and set the whole country in a blaze, 
Meanwhile, at Phillour, on that 12th of May, the 
Artillery Subaltern Griffith, who, as an Assistant 
Commissary of Ordnance, was in charge of the 
magazine, was doing all that resolute manhood could. 
do to protect the precious charge confided to him, 
Intelligence of the outbreak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegraph Department, who came laden 
with help in the shapd of the necessary apparatus to 
place the interior of the fort in direct communication 
with Jullundhur. In the course of a fow hours this 
was donc, and a message came right into Griffith’s 
private office-room, informing him that succours were 
on their way. Ulopefully, cheerfully, the Artillery 
Subalicrn then, with a little handful of Europeans 
attached to the magazine, addressed himself to the 
work of holding the Fort during the critical hours of 
the darkness. At sunsct the gates were closed, A 
gun was brought down to the gateway, and all 
through the flight the little paxty of Inglishmen 
kept guard, relicving each other with ready portfire, 
and keeping watch from the ramparts to catch the 
first sound of any commotion in Cantonments which 
might indicate that the Sépoys had yisen. But all 
was quiet in the station, and all was quict within the 
Fort. The Sepoys of the Third were not yet ready. 
The appoiuted hour of reyolt had not come. So the 
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night passed, and the day dawned; but ere the dawn 
had come the looked-for deliverance was at hand. 
A hundred and fifty men of the Eighth Foot, two 


Horse Artillery guns, and a party of Punjabee Horse 


appeared under the walls of the Fort. The gate was 
thrown open. The relieving force marched in; and, 

to the dismay of the Sepoys, European sentries wore 
posted everywhere in their place, and the. arsenal of 
Phillour was saved. It was truly a good night’s 
work; for the Fort might have become the rallying. 

place of all the mutinous regiments in that part of 
the country, and it was preserved, as-has been alveady 
“shown, to: be of immense importance to us in our 
subsequent retributor y operations,* 


* Seo dude, pp. 188-189, for the story of tho equipment of tho siego 
train and its mareh from Phillow. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


PESIAWUR—INTPRNAL AND EXTERNAL DANGERS—-TUT CIV; AND MILT. 
TARY AUTILONITIRS—ENWARDES — NIOMOLSON— COTLON— CHAMBERLAIN 
—TINB COUNCIL AT PESIAWUR— ARRANGEMENTS FOR A MOVABLY 
COLUMN—~SIN JONN LAWRENCE AT RAWUL-PINDEE—DISPATOM OF TROOPS 
TO DELNI—2HE MARCI OF LIB GUIDE CORPS, 


Bur the place, to which, of all the military stations Postar, 
in.the Punjab, the thoughts of men were turned at aa 
this time with the deepest interest, was the frontior. 
post of Peshawur.. There, in May, 1857, was’ a strong 
defensive force of all arms—the native troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans, There were two regi- 
ments of Queen's troops, with Artillery, horse and 
foot, the whole, perhaps, amounting to little more 
than two thousand men, whilst. the native troops 
might be epunted up at nearly four times the number, © 
In the neighbourhood, at Nowshera and Hote- Murdan, 
were other components of the brigade, planted, in the 
Peshawur Valley, At the former place were the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, nearly a thousand strong, and at 
the latter was the famous Guide Corps, under Captain 
Daly, «which, though recruited in the country, was -, 
belicved to be as staunch as if every soldier were an 
English yeoman. Counting. up all the components 
of the brigade in the Valley, it may be said, in round 
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numbers, that thore were two thousand five hundred 
Europeans and ten thousand natives, and that only a 
tithe of the latter could be trusted by their English 
officers. 

These were heavy odds against us; but they did 
not constitute the main sources of danger. ,If the 
British troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sepoys, there could he little doubt that, well handled, 
they could dispose of all comers, But beyond tho 
frontier, as I have already briefly said,* were other 
great and imminent perils. If the Afghan tribes oc- 
cupying the passes beyond Peshawur—the Afredis, 
the Eusofzyes, the Mohmunds, and other wild clans, 
whom we had been endeavouring to reclaim from 
their lawless habits, and not wholly without sueccss— 
had been incited, partly in the interests of the faith 
and partly in the interests of plunder, to pour down 
upon us a great mass of humanity, predatory and 
fanatic, we miglit have been simply overwhelmed by 
the irruption, Our English manhood could not have 
sustained the burden of the double calamity, if the 
internal and external enemy had risen against us ab 
the same time, 

And the external enemy, which might in such a 
crisis have risen against us, was not merely a gather- 
ing of these barbarous mountain tribes, Beyond the 
passes were the Afghans of Caubul and Candahar. 
The friendship of Dost Mahomed had Ifeen purchased 
by our British gold, but he had never ceased to de- 
plore the dismemberment of his empire by the Sikhs ; 
he had never ceased to hanker after the recovery of 
the Peshawur Valley, now part of a British province 
by the intelligible right of conquest, Vor this he had 
already risked much—for this he might risk nich 


* Ande, page 404, with roference to Lord Camning's provisions, 
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more, ‘This cager longing after Peshawur has been 
described as the madness of a life. It might, at such 
a time as this, be stronger than the icachings of 
expericnce—stronger than the dictates of sagacity— 
stronger even than the great national avarice which 
was barning within him. It was difficult to feel any 
confidence in his forbearance at such a time. A well- 
developed mutiny of the Sepoy troops in the Peshawur 
Valley would afford such an opportunity as might 
never arise again in the history of the nation, The 
formidable British force which guarded the frontier 
would then be as a chained giant, powerless to resist 
a foreign invasion. If then the Amecr were to raise 
the green standard and to call upon the chiefs and 
people of Afghanistan, in the name of the great 
prophet, to pour down upon the Feringhecs, who in 
days past had so humiliated them—who had rooted 
up their vines and destroyed their orchards, and set 
their mark upon the capital city of their: empire—all 
the great chiefs and the leading tribes would have 
gathered around him, and a great flood of Mahome- 
danism would have poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, 
by more distant streams. It was difficult to say, at such 
a time, what might not be written down in the great 
Book of the Future. A vory little thing might 
tum tho tide against us and overwhelm us. The 
natural feeling, therefore, amongst our people was 
one of perilous insecurity; and the natives of India 
asked cach other, then and afterwards, with signi- 
ficant earnestness of inquiry, “ What news from 
Poshawur ?”* 


* My, Cave Brown gives tho fel- paying his usual visit of courtesy to 
lowing suggestive aucedote in his the head civilian of the station, © In 
Narrative. ‘The incident ocourrcd the course of conversation, the lateat 
whon ho was at Umvitsur, in the nows from Camp (Dolli) was cxull 
middle of Juno: “Ono of the most ingly mentioned, when tho Sikh, 
influential of the Sikh Sirdars was scoming to pay liltle heed to whiat 
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Politienl At this time the political charge of Peshawur was 
charge Of i the hands of two of the most remarkable men to 


Peshawur, 


1gs7, be found among the younger officers of the Indian 
May, army. Both had been reared under the Lawrences ; 
and in that mixcd service known in India as “ poli- 
tical employment,” which at onc time demands the 
exercise of the highost energies of the military officer 
and at another of the finest qualities of the civil 
administrator, had ripened into soldicr-siatesmen of 
the best kind. Of Herbert Edwardes I have alyeady 
spoken.* He was Commissioner at Peshawur, John 
Nicholson was his licutenant, or deputy-commissioner. 
They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other, If either had greater love or admira- 
tion for another friend at a distance, that other friend 
was Henry Lawrence, whom both revered and strove 
to imitate, walking not unworthily in the footsteps of 


their great exemplar. 


Join Nichol- The son of a physician in Dublin, who dicd at the 


soll, 


commencement of a professional career in which were 


the germs of a great success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company's service as a cadet of Infantry 
on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen, 
He was still a boy when the chances of service sont 
him with his ‘regiment-—the Twenty-Seventh—into 
Afghanistan ; and when in that dreary, sorrow-laden 
winter of 1841 the national spivit of the tribes rose 
against the intrusion of the English, yong Nicholson, 
afler much good promise of the finest soldierly qua- 


was generally reesived with so much 
joy, asked: ‘ What news from Pesha- 
wur P? ‘ Tixcellent; al) quict there,’ 
ho was told, ‘That,’ said. he, ‘is ihe 
best news you oan give me!’ ‘ Why 
do you always ask sa anxiously about 
Peshawur?” the civilian said. ‘Tho 
Sirdar did not at once xeply, but, 


with much significance of manner, 
took up the ond of his scarf and 
began volling i up Jiom Lhe oornor 
between his finger and thumb, § If 
Peshawar goos, tho whole Punjub 
will be volled up in rebellion Tike 
this? * 
* Vol. i, pago 26, e¢ seg. 
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litics, became a prisoner at Ghuznce and afierwards a 
captive in the hands of Akbar Khan. Rescued by 
General Pollock, he returned to the provinces of India, 
and when again the peace of India was broken by the 
incyrsion of the Sikh army, John Nicholson, after a 
bricf period of service in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, was, on the recommendation of Henry Law- 
rence, who had taken note of his fino soldierly 
qualities, appointed by Lord Hardinge to instruct 
and discipline the Infantry regiments of Golab Singh, 
the new ruler of Cashmere. Ne was afterwards 
appointed tn assistant to Lawrence, who was then 
Resident at Lahore, and became permanently at- 
tached to the Political Service. From that time 
John Nicholson, independent of military rank, was 
reloased from the trammels of his youth, He saw his 
opportunity before him, and he bided his time. His 
desires were towards military action, and in due course 


that which he had longed for came; the Sikh chiofs 
wore rising against the military occupation and poli-" 


tical interference of the English, and John Nicholson. 
soon found that he had work to do in the field. He 
did it with a cool head and a stout heart, and, 
although his freedom of speech sometimes gave 
offence to his séniors, he made it clear to ‘those 
under whom he served that he was a man to be 
trusted. The great conflict for the supremacy of 
the Punjab*came; Nicholson ,was in the iidst 
of it—at Chillianwallah, at Guzcrat, and in the 
front of Gilbert’s pursuit of the Afghan auxiliarics, 
And when the country became a British province Sir 
TIenry Lawreice enlisted his services into the com- 
mission, and, toiling on for years on tho outskirts of 
civilisation, he manifested an oxtraordinary aptitude 
for the coercion and the govornment of barbarous 
22 
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tribes, . After this service in Bunnoo, where the wild 


: people deified him, he had for a little space thought 


of leaving the Punjab and serving under his old 
master in Oude, or of taking part in the Persian war 
as a commander of Irregulars. But the cloud which 
seained to overshadow his prospects soon passed sway, 
and in the spring of 1857 he was, as I have before 
said, at Peshawur as the lieutenant of his friend Hor- 
bert Edwardes, or in other and more official words, 
Deputy-commissioner of the division, Only a little 
time before, Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Cal- 
cutta, had said to Lord Canning, “ You may rely 
upon this—that if ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India, John Nicholson is the man 1o do 
it.” And now the truth of these friendly but pro- 
phetic words was about to be realised. The hour had 
come and the man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth 
year. Of lofty stature, of a handsome open counte- 
nance, with strong decision of character stamped 
upon it, he carried with him a noble presence, which 
commanded general observation, and among the 
natives excited awe. His manner was not gonial, 
Some said it was cold; it was certainly reserved ; 
and the first impressions which he made on men’s 
minds were often unfavourable. His words were 
few; and there was a directness and anthoritative- 
ness about them which made strangors think that he 
was dogmatical; perhaps, overbearing, But those 
manifestations were not the growth of an arrogant 
self-conceit, but of great conscientiousness and self. 
reliance. For he thought much before he spoke, 
and what he said was but the utterance of a strong 
conviction, which had taken shape, not hastily, in his 
mind; and he was not one io suppress what he folt 
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to be the truth, or to mince nice phrases of expres- 
sion, Still it would be flattery to deny, or to.obscure, 


the fact, that he had at one time little control over a *. 


naturally fiery temper, and that, as he grew older, 
he brought it with difficulty under subjection. There 
could have been nothing better for one of Nichol- 
son’s ‘temperament than constant intercourse with 
such a man as Herbert Edwardes; and henow grite- 
fully acknowledged in his heart that his character 
was ripening under these good influences, and that, 
please God, much that was crude and imperfect in it 
might soon disappear.* . 

It was another happy circumstance at that time, 
that the Brigade was commanded by an officer alto- 
gether of the right stamp. Brigadier Sydney Cotton 
—a true soldier, and one of a family of soldicers— 
commanded the troops in the Peshawur Valley. He 
had seen service in many parts of the world. Owing 
no extraneous advantages to his family connexions, 
he had ever been one of those hard-working, un- 
shrinking, conscientions military officers, who do nob 
serve the State less ungrudgingly because it has been 
ungrateful to them, but who, rising by slow grada~ 
tion, never have an opportunity of going to the front 
and showing of what stuff they are made, until age 
has enfecbled their powers. Of his forty-seven years 
of service in the Royal Army the greater number 
had been passed in India, But he was of a constitu- 
tion well adapted to sustain the assaults of the 


* Tn 1849, Sir Tony Lawrenco tumult if woall gaye candid opinions 
wroto to him: “Let me advise you of each other. I admire you sincorely 
asa friend to curb your lemper, and as much as any man can do, but say 
bear and forbear with Natives and thus much as a gencal warning.” 
Auropeans, and you w ill soon be as In writing this, Lawrence wrote as 
distinguished a civilian as you ave a ono conscious of tho same natural in- 
soldier, Dow’t think it is necessary firmity in himself. Io had manfully 
to say all you think to cvery one, struggled against, and in a great 
Tho world would bo one mass of measure overcome it. 


1867. 
May. 


Sydnoy Col. 
fon, 


1887. 
May. 


First tidings 
of tho ont- 
break, 


May 12. 
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climate, and his threescore years had taken from him 
little of the vigour and activity of his prime. Of 
good stature, but of a spare, light frame, he had all 
the external attributes of a good soldicr, and there 
wore few men in the whole range of the service avho 
were more familiar with the duties of his profession 
in all its grades. Constant intercourse with the 
British soldier, in the Barrack and in the Camp, had 
not only made him thoroughly acquainted with his 
habits and feelings, but had developed within him a 
tender and tolerant affection for, a generous sympathy 
with, all who worked under him. Few commanding 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier 
than Sydney Cotton, or had more thoroughly carned 
his confidence. He was known and acknowledged 
to be one of the best regimental officers in the Army. 
No opportunity until now had been afforded to hin 
of testing the higher qualitics, which cuable a man to 
face large responsibilities, and to combat great diffi- 
culties and dangers with a serene front, But the 
latent power was in him; the opportunity had now 
come, and he was equal to it. Idwardes and Nichol- 
son had confidence in the Brigadier; and although, 
like many of his class, he had an habitual contempt 
for civilians and. soldicr-civilians, he could not help 
thanking God, in the depths of his heart, that cir- 
cumstances had now rendered him the fellow-labourer, 
in a great cause, of two soldiers, of whom any army 
in the world might’ be proud—two soldiors, though 
vested. with civil authority, as cager to take the ficla 
and to share its dangers, as though they had never 
left the Camp. 

These three men were at Peshawur, when, on the 
12th of May, news reached them to the effect that 
one of the greatest military stations in Upper India 
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was in @ blaze, and that the European regiments 
were on the defensive. Tdwardes, who had an 
assured faith in the good results of the Afghan policy, 
which he had so successfully advocated, had little 
apprehension that Peshawnr would bo lost to the 
Empire, “As to this place,” he wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “it will be the last to go; and not go atall, 
if the intermediate country be occupied by a good 
field-foree engaged in making stern examples, The 
celebrated Sixty-fourth Native Infantry is here ;* and 
the report in the station is, that the Native regiments 
here are prepared to follow whatever lead is set thom 
by the Twenty-first Native Infantry, which, ceteris 
paribus, ig a good one.” But he did not, although not 
fearing for Peshawur, under-estimate the magnitude 
of the crisis. He knew that a great struggle was ap- 
‘proaching, and that the onergies of the British nation 
must be strained to the utmost. He knew that, in the 
Punjab, there would be much strife and contention, 
and that every Englishman in the Province would 
have to put forth all his ‘strength. IIe was a man 
ever ripe for action, and he had in John Nicholson 
a meet companion, “TI have not heard yet,” he 
wrote in the Jotter above quoted to the Chief Com- 


missioner, “whether you are at Pindee or Murree; . 


but as we have received here telegraphic news of the 
10th of May from Meerut that the Native troops 
wore in opan mutiny, and the Europoans on the 
defensive only, I write a line to ‘tell you that Nichol- 
gon and I ave of opinion that a strong movable 
column of reliable troops (Europeans and Irregulars) 
should take the field in the Punjab at, onee—perhaps 
at Lahore would be best, so as to get between the 


* See, for an > ashoati of o previous mutiny of this regiment, avie, 
vol. i, pages 281-280, 
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stations which fave mutinicd and thoso that have 
not; and move on the first station that stirs noxt; 
and bring the matter, without farther delay, to the 
bayonct. This disaffection will nevor be talked down 
now. Jé must be put down—and the sooner blood 
be let the less of it will swflice, Nicholson desires 
me to tell you that he would bo ready to také com- 
mand of them, and I need not add the pleasure it 
would give me to do the same. We aro both at 
your disposal, remember ; and if this business goes, as 
it soon will, to a question of personal influence and 
exertion, cither of us could raise a serviceable body 
out of the Derajat in a short time.” And he added 
in a postscript, “Whatever you do about a movable 
force, do it at once. There is no time to be lost in 
getting to the struggle which is to scttlo the matter.” 

There was then at no great distance from Peshawur 
another man, whose counsel and assistance wore 
eagerly desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that 
the presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that littl confederacy of heroes, on the 
wisdom and courage of whom the safety of the 
fronticr, unde? Providence, mainly depended. Briga- 
dier Chamberlain at this time commanded the Punjab 
Trvegular Force. FHe was in the priine of his life and 
the fulness of his active manhood, Of a fair stature, 
of alight but sinewy frame, he had every physical 
qualification that could make a dashing leader of Iv. 
regular Horse, Andin carly youth, he had acquired 
& reputation as an intrepid and cager soldi, who 
was ever in the front where danger was to be faced 
and glory was to be gained. On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, he had shown what 
was the temper of his stecl, and he had carried off 
tore honourable wounds in hand-to-hand encounter 
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with the enemy than any of his cotemporarics inthe _ 1887. 
service. It was said, indeed, that his great fault as a May 12, 
soldier was, that he exposed ‘himself too recklessly to 
danger. But with this irrepressible military enthu- 
siasm, which had well nigh cost him his life, he had 
a lange fund of sound common sense, was wise in 
council, and had military knowledge far beyond that 
of the hold swordsman who heads against heavy odds 
a charge of Horse, And with all these fine quali- 
tics he combined a charming modesty of demeanour 
—a general quictude and simplicity of charactor, 
which not only forbade all kinds of self-assertion, but 
even shrunk from the commendations of others. 
He had been selected, as the fittest man in the 
Army, to command the Punjab Irregular Force, 
of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Punjab, 
and no little reputation in more distant parts of 
India. Next to the European Regiments, this was 
the most reliable portion of the military force in 
the Punjab—indecd, the only othor reliable part of 
the great Army planted there for the defence of the 
frontier. It was of extreme importance at this time 
that Chamberlain and Cotton should be in communi- 
cation as to the best means of co-operating, especially » 
with respect to the proposed Movable Column ; and 
so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to rice over 
to Poshawureand to take counsel with him and the 
chicf military authorities—a medsure of which they 
entirely approved. Chamberlain at once responded 
to the summons, and hastened over to Peshawur, 

So, on the 18th of May, an hour or two after hig Tho Tesi 1 
arrival, a Council of War was held at the house of a ie 
Gencral Recd. Tha members present were the Ge- : 

* Ante, page 422, 
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neval, the Brigadier, Edwardes, Chamberlain, and 
Nicholson. Half an hour before their assembling, 
Edwardes had received a telegraphic meisage from 
John Lawrence approving the formation of the Mov- 
able Column, and announcing that the native troops 
at Meean-Meer had that morning been disarmed. 


ieee F ae 
- There was no division in the Council. The military 


and political authorities at Peshawur were moved by 
a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was 
agreed that in the conjuncture which had arisen, all 
civil and military power in the Punjab should be 
concentrated on one spot; that to this effect General 
Reed should assume the command of all the troops 
in the province, that he should join the Chief Com- 
missioner at Rawul-Pindee, or at such place as might 
be the seat of the local government at the time, in 
order that he might be in constant intercourse with 
the Chief Commissioner, and harmonious action 
might thus be secured between the civil and military 
authorities. The real object of this did not lic on 
the surface, There was on occult meaning in il, 


* which caused Edwardes and Nicholson to smile com- 


placently at the Council-table, and to exchange many 
a joke in private. This concentration of the military 
authority of the Punjab in the person of General 
Reed—a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind—really transferred it to the 
hands of the political officers, It was a great thing 
not to be checked—not to be thwarted—not to be 
interfered with—not to have regulation, and routine, 
and. all sorts of nervous fears and anxicties thrust 
upon them from a distance. It was desirable, how- 
ever, that the semblance of military authority should 
be maintained throughout the land—that the rights 
of seniority should be outwardly respected —that 
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every man should be in his own place, as upon 
pavade, and that a General should at all times be a 
General, even though for purposes of action he should 
be merely a stock or a stone. The Natives of India 
watch these things shrewdly and observingly, and 
estimate, with rare sagacity, every indication of a 
failure of the wondrous union and discipline, which 
they look upon as the very root of our supremacy.* 
But, though it was at all times and-in all places, 
desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful 
iiachinery, working wheel by wheel with perfect 
regularity of action, it was not always expedient to 
maintain the reality of it, Thore were times and 
conjunctures when the practical recognition of the 
authority of rank, which in the Indian army was 
only another name for age, might wisely be foregone ; 
and such a crisis had now to be confronted. On the 
whole, it was a fortunate circumstance that just such 
a man as General Reed—a man not obstinate, not 
wedded to any opinions or foregone conclusions of his 
own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or fearful 
of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
liad never been called upon to face a momentous 
crisis—wvas then the senior officer in that part of 


* Tu the first volume of this history 
Lobseryed, with immediate referenco 
to tho conflict between Lord Dal- 
housio and Six Charles Napier, that 
thesc divisions of authority were 
gencially regarded, by the moro in. 
telligent natives of India, ns proofs 
of weakness in the British Govern- 
ment, and that some regarded thom 
as preenrsors of our downfall. I 
have since read the following con- 
firmation of this opinion in tle Gor- 
respondence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton: “OF this Lam certain,” wrote 
the Duko to Lod Combermore 
“that any public and continued 


difference between tho Governor. 
General and tho Commandor-in- 
Chiof is prejudicial to tho public 
interests, and cannot be allowed to 
oxist. Lt is prejudicial for this 
yeason. It shinkes the authonily of 
Government to ils very foundation ; 
and while such differences continue, 
every liltle man, who takes part 
with ectther one or the other, be- 
comes of importance. ‘The interests 
of dhe parly ave the great object. 
Those of the public aie laid aside 
and forgotlen, aud oven injured 
with impunty.” 
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1887, the country ; indeed, under the Commander-in-Chief, 
Mey 13. the senior officer of the Bengal Presidency. He had 
good sense of the most serviceable kind—the good 
sense to understand his own deficiencics, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that there were abler men than 
himself about him. So, whilst he was rising fo the 
honourable position of military Dictator of the 
Punjab, he wisely ceased to dictate, The time had 
come for the amiversal domination of Brains—John 
Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his Wuzcer, 
then took the supreme direction of affairs, always 
consulting the chief military authorities, but quictly 
educating them, and flattering them with the belicf 

that they dictated when they only obeyed. 
‘he Movable ~The next resolution was that a Movable Colunm of 
‘olum. “goliable troops, as before suggested, should be or- 
ganised, to take the field at once, under a compeicnt 
commander, and to operate upon any point where 
rebellion might bristle up, or danger might threaten 
usin the Punjab, A suspected Sepoy garrison wus 
to be removed from the fort of Attock—an important 
position, which it was of immense moment to secure ; 
and our communications were to be placed beyoud 
the reach of danger by posting at the Attock ferry a 
Pathan guard wader a tried and teusty Pathan leader. 
At the same time other changes in the disposition of 
the troops were to be made; the Native regiments 
being drawn into the posts at whiclt they might 
least readily co-operate with cach other, and most 
easily be overawed by tlte Europeans. At the sane 
time, it was determined that Brieadicr Chamberlain 
should proceed at once to Rawul-Pindee to take 
counsel with the Chief Commissioner; and that Jolin 
Nicholson, if his services were not called for in o 
military capacity, should accompany the Movuhle 
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Column as its political officer. These proposals were 1857, 
telegraphed to Sir John Lawrence, and all but the “v3 
Jast were cordially accepted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner thought that Nicholson’s services were required 

at Peshawur, and in that particular juncture it was 
believed that the public service would suffer by his 
departure. Moreover, he had a faith, that had been 
bravely earned, in the general cflicioncy of his as- 
sistants all over the country. And he knew that it 

would not be wise to supersede local authority by a 
delegate from Head-Quarters, And never, perhaps, 

did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctive sagacity 

more clearly than in this first resolution to place 

every officer in the Punjab on his own particular 
stand-point of responsibility, and thus to evoke to 

the utmost all the power within him, 

The details of the Movable Column were soon 
jotted down, but it was not so casy to settle the 
question of command, Cotton and Edwardes, Cham- 
berlain and Nicholson, were all equally eager to 
place themselves at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority; so General Reed made a 
yeference to the Commander-in-Chief [Edwardes - 
could not be spared from the frontier, where he was 
a tower of strength: the names of Cotton, Cham- 
berlain, and Nicholson, were submitted to Mcad- 
Quarters. And the telegraph wires brought back 
the intimation that General Anson had. selected 
Neville Chamberlain as the leader of the column. 

On the 16th, General Reed and Brigadier Cham- Tho Rawul. 
berlain joined the Chief Commissioner at Raywul- Hiner Cot 
Pindeo, and on that evening Colonel Edwardes re- May 16, 
ceived o telegraphic message summoning him to join 
the Head-Quarters Council. Making over his own 
particular charge to Nicholson, he procecded. at once 
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to Pindee, and was soon in eager but confident dis. 
onssion alike of the present and the future. The 
stern resolution and unflinching courage of John 
Lawrence were then lighted up by the radiant aspect 
of Herbert Edwardes, whose cheerfulness was sq un- 
failing, and whose political wisdom so often glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils 
of War which were held during that gathering at 
Rawwul-Pindee were said to be “ great fun.”* Never, 
perhaps, in the face of sucli enormous difficuliy and 
danger, shaking the very foundations of a great 
empire, did men meet each other with brighter faces 
or more cheering words, It was an occasion on which 
the eventual success of our resistance depended, more 
than on all else, upon the heart and hope of our 
great chiefs, on whose words all men hung, and in 
whose faces they looked for the assurance and on- 
couragement which inspired and animated all be- 
neath them. It was said of John Lawrence, at 
that time, that he was as calm and confident as if he 
had been contemplating only the most common-place 
events, and that Herbert Edwardes was in higher 
spirits, more natural and more unrestrained, than he 


* Tt may be mentioned hore that stating that there was some talk at 


the enpital story, icpeated in so 
many cotemporary memoits, to tho 
effect that Sir John Lawrence, being 
at tho whist-table, answered a tele- 
geaphic message from General Anson 
with the words, “ Clubs aro trumps 
—nob spades; when in ddubt play 
a bi Ong ouinated in a joke of 
Herbert Edwardes, The story alway 
was one of doubtful authenticity, as 
it was less hkely that Sir John Law- 
ronce than that General Anson would 
be caught at the whist-table. ‘The 
fuct is, that Lawrence, Edwardes, 
Chailes Nicholson, and ono or two 
athois were together, when a tele. 
gram from Mr, Barnes was received, 


Umballah of entrenching, and not 
marching, Edwardes humorously 
suggested thata telegram should ho 
despatched to “Major A. wherever 
he may be found,” saying, “ When 
in doubt play aetrump—aol up to 
four own prineiples”—the behef 
eing' that General Anson had writ. 
ten Lhe well-known work on whist, 
by “Major A.” Charles Nicholson 
then suggested as an amendment, 
tho words, “Clubs aro tiumps, nob 
anes Lawrence consented, antl 
tho piegnaut senienco was de- 
spateled to Ma. Barnes, who, doubt- 
less, communicated it to Qonoral 
Anson, 
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had ever been known to be by men who had served 
with him in more quict times. A great and ennobling 
faith was settling down in the breasts of our Punjabee 
chiefs. It had dawned upon them that it would be 
their work, not merely to save the aia: but to 
save ‘the Empire. 

History will take the measure of men’s minds in 
accordance with the extent to which they looked 
upon this crisis, as a local or an imperial one, and 
directed. their efforts to the suppression of the onc or 
the other. Physically, it is known rarely to happen 
that men, who have a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects, have that wide range of vision 
which cnables them to comprchend what is observable 
in the distance; and the faculty, which, either on a 
large or a small scale, enables a man to grasp moral 
objects, both immediate and remote, is equally rare, 
General Hewitt’s small mind took in nothing beyond 
the idea that, as he lived at Meerut, it was his duty 
to save Meerut. But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence grasped all the circumstances of the im- 
porial danger, aud held them in a vice, He had his 
own particular province in hand—carefully and 
minutcly ; no single post overlooked, no single point 
neglected. He knew what every man under him was 
doing, what every man was expected to do; there 
was nothing that happened, or that might happen, in 
the Punjab over which ho did not exercise the closest 
vigilance ; but the struggle for supremacy at his own 
doors never obscured the’ distant vision of the great 
imperial danger. He never domesticated his policy; 
he never localised his efforts. He never said to him- 
self, “The Punjab is my especial charge. I will 
defend the Punjab. I have no responsibility beyond 
i.” He would have weakened the Punjab to 
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strengthen the Empire. ITe would, perhaps, have 
sacrificed the Punjab to save the Empire, In this, 
indéed, the strength of his character—his capacity 
for government on a grand scale—was evinced at 
the outset, and, as time advanced, it manifested jtself 
in every stage of the great struggle more signally 
than before.* 

Tt was felt in the Pindee Council that, “ whatever 
gave vise to the mutiny, it had settled down into a 
struggle for empire, under Mahomedan guidance, 
with the Mogul capital for its centre.”+ From that 
time, this great centre of the Mogul capital was never 
beyond the range of John Lawrence's thoughis— 
never beyond the reach of his endeavours, Scen, as 
it were, through the telescope of long years of politi- 
cal experience, sweeping all intervening time and 
space, the great city of Delhi, which he knew so well, 
was brought close to his eyes; and he felt that he 
had a double duty. Much as he might think of 
Lahore, Umritsur, or Peshawur, he thought still 
more of Delhi, He felt as lesser men would not 
have felt, that it was his duty in that emergency to 
give back to the Empire, in time of intestine war, all 
that he could give from that abundance of military 
strength which had been planted in the province at 
a time when the defence of the frontior against ox- 
ternal aggressions was held to be the first object of 
imperial importance. Knowing wells the terrible 
scarcity of reliable’ troops in all the country below 
the Punjab, and the eneouraging effect of the occu- 
pation of Delhi by the rebel troops, he resolved to 
pour down upon the imporial city every regiment 


* A fuller account of Sir John Edwardes in his Peshawar Military 
Lawrence’s internal policy is re- Roporl—a document of greab in- 
sorved for mother chapter, terest and abilily, and ono most 

+ These are the words of Colonel serviccnble to the historian. 
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that he could send to its velicf. From that time his 1857. 
was the directing mind which influenced for good Mey. 
all that was done from Upper India, working down- 
wards to rescue our people from the toils of the 
enqny, and to assert onr dominion under the walls 
of Delhi, where the great battle of supremacy was to 
be fought. 

And the first succour, which he sent, was the The march. 
P. : . the Guide 
famous Guide Corps, which Henry Lawrence had de- gops, 
signed ever to be ready for service—ever to be the 
first for action, It was at that time stationed at 
Hote-Murdau, under the command of Captain Henry 
Daly. On the morning of the 18th, two officers, 
who had gone over to Nowshera to attend a ball 
which had been given at that station, brought to 
Tote-Murdan tidings that the Fifty-fifth Regiment at 
the former place had received orders to relieve the 
Guide Corps at the latter. All was then excitement 
and conjecture. No man knew the reason of the 
movement; no man knew what had happened or 
what was coming. ‘No uproar,” it was said, “along 
the line of froutier, No incursion to repress, No 
expedition to join.” The story told, at six in the 
morning, was true; and tivo hours afterwards its 
truth was confirmed by the sight of the approaching 
regiment in the distance, About the same time an 
express came in from Peshawuy, bringing orders for 
the Guide Qorps to march at once to Nowshera. 
With the official orders came a private letter from 
Fdwardes to Daly, which tast a terrible glare of 
light upon all that had before been obscure. “That 
you may better know how to act on the enclosed 
instruction to move to Nowshera, I write privately 
to tell you that telegraphic news of open mutiny 
among tho Native troops at Meerut having reached 
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us here to-day, we think a movable column should 
be assembled in the Punjab and get between the 
stations that have gone wrong and those that have 
not, and put down further disaffection by foree, It 
is obviously necessary to constitute such a column of 
reliable troops, and therefore it has been proposed to 
get the Guides and Ifer Majesty's Twenty-séyonth 
Regiment together without delay as a part of the 
scheme.” So Daly at once mustered his Guides, and 
before midnight they were at Nowshera, He had 
not long laid himself down to rest, when he was 
awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the 
Guides to move upon Attock. At gun-lire they re- 
commenced their journey, and hefore noon, after a 
trying march, under a fierce sun, they reached their 
destination, scorched and dried, but fll of spirit and 
ripe for action. “The Punjab,” wrote the gallant 
leader of the Guides on that day, “is paying back 
India all she cost her, by sending troops stout and 
firm to her aid.” 

From Attock, after securing the Fort, and holding 
it until'the arrival of a detachment sent from Kohat, 
Daly marched, two hours after midnight, on the 
morning of the 16th, in the light of the rising moon, 
which soon was obscured by a blinding dust-storm, 
When it cleared away, the air was fresh and pleasant, 
and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at cight o’clock, it bivouncked in 
a grove of peach and apricot trees, which enabled 
them to dispense with-tents, At midnight, after a 
few hours of carly slumber, ihe trumpet-call was 
again heard, and they resumed their march, in the 
cool morning air, through a beantifel country skirled 
by a range of verdant hills; and on the moming of 
the 18th they were at Rawul-Pindee, 
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There was nothing needed to stimulate a man of 
Daly's high enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and 
invigorating to be, even for a little while, in close 
and familiar intercourse with such men as Lawrence, 
Chamberlain, and Edwardes—and a fourth, [ugh 
James, then acting as Sccretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner, who had a noble spirit and a high intelli- 
gence worthy of the confidence of his great master. 
There is nothing more delightful than this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by 
such sympathetic contact. It wasa source of infinite 
rejoicing to Daly to learn that the Guides, which 
might have done great service as a part of the 
Movable Column in the Punjab, were honoured by 
being the first regiment selected to move down to the 
relief of Delhi. . “The Guides, I believe,” wrote Daly 
in his journal on the 18th of May, “are to march 
down and to show to the people Native troops willing 
and loyal. I shall rejoice at this, and march down 
with all my heart.” And so they marched down— 
with o great enthusiasm stirring their gallant leader; 
and through him, all who followed; officers and men, 
moved by one common heroism of the best kind. 
“T am making, and I mean to make,” wrote Daly on 
the Ist of June, “the best march that has been heard 
of in the land!” And nobly he fulfilled his promise, 
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At this time he had reached Loodhianah. In the Jwo1—4, 


carly morning of the 4th the Guides were at Um- 
ballah, and on the 6th they were at Kunaul, There 
they found Mr. Le Bas and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
who had cscaped from Delhi, and were eager to 
punish some neighbouring villages, which were be- 
lieved to have harboured insurgents, and to be full of 
people bent upon the plunder of the Feringhees, 
Eager as Daly was to push on to Delhi, and reluctant 
22 
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June 9, 

he Guide 
Corps at 
Delhi. 
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to destroy wholesale, in retaliation for what might 
only be an offence of the few, he for some time re- 
sisted the retributory eagerness of the civilians, but at 
length yielded io their wishes, and sent the Guides 
forward to the attack. ‘The villagers fled in dismay ; 
some were killed on their retreat; others were mado 
prisoners; and soon the blaze of their burning” houses 
could be seen from many a distant mile, But the 
merey of the Christian officer was shown towards the 
helpless and unoffending; Daly saved the women and 
the children, and helped them to remove the little 
property they possessed. 

The delay was unfortunate, The unwelcome duty 
thus forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the 
coveted honour of taking part in the first attack upon 
the Delhi mutineers. Ilad not the civilians, in that 
great zeal for the desolation of villages, which dis- 
tinguished many, perhaps too many of them, before 
the year was at an end, arrested Daly’s onward march, 
he would have been present with his corps at the 
battle of Budlee-ka-serai, As it was, he marched 
into camp a day too late.* The battle had beon 
fought, but the corps, by the march alone, had covered 
itself with glory, and it was received on its arrival by 
the Delhi Field Force with ringing cheers, T'hevo 
were now two Native regiments in the British camp 
which all men trusted—the Goorkahs under Reid, 


and the Punjabee Guide 


* ©The morning afler*tho battle 
the Guides cntered camp wnder the 
command of Captain Daly, They 
were already well known as ono of 
tho fnost regiments in India, They 
were almost all of Afghan or Persian 
race, and consisted of three troops of 
cavalry, perhaps the best riders in 
ur pay, and six companies of in- 


fantry armed with the rifle, Thoy dh 


had ‘marched in this, the hottest 


Corps undey Daly. And 


time of the yoar, from nen Pesha- 
wir fo Dolhi, a distance of flve lun- 
dred and cighty milos in tventy-two 
days, Their alately height aud mill- 
tary bearing made all who saw thom 
proud to have such aid, ‘They aame 
nas firm and light as if thoy had 
marched only a mile.” —Jlistory of 
the Siege of Dethi, by One who Served 
ere, 
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soon it will be scen how gallantly they proved the 
fidelity that was in them. Indeed, on the very day 
of their arrival the Guides went out, fresh as if they 
had slept a long sleep, and loitered through a cool 
morning, to give the Delhi mutineers a taste of their 
temper, The enemy were not prepared on the day 
after the battle to risk another great engagement; 
but, intent on not suffering us to rest, they sent out 
parties of Horse and Foot to attack our advanced 
position, The Guides went gallantly to the front, 
The sabres of their horsemen were crossed with thoso 
of the troopers of the Third Cavalry, but not long 
could the rebels stand the onslaught. The failure of 
the attack would have been complete if it had not cost 
us the life of one of our finest officers. Daly was 
unharmed, thoigh struck by a spent shot, and his 
horse killed in the encounter; but his second in com- 
mand, young Quintin Battye, who had charged at 
the head of the Guides’ Cavalry, was carried mortally 
wounded. from the field, The gallantry of his bear- 
ing throughout this fierce encounter had attracted 
the admiration of his chief; and Daly, when last he 
saw his lieutenant in action, had cried ont with tho 
irrepressible enthusiasm with which one brave man 
regards the bravery of another, ‘Gallant Battye ! 
well done, brave Battye!” and soon afterwards a 
rebel came up within two yards of the Iinglish 
officer, and, after vainly endeavouring 10 bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into Battye’s body, The 
deed was amply avenged, A Soubahdar of the Guide 
Corps cut the Sepoy down as he fired.* 


* Soubahdar Merban Singh, This pany, which he commanded. ‘The 
gallant soldier was a Gaorkah, “one mon,” wrote Daly to John Lawrence, 
of thoso sent down by Sir Henry “speak of him with tears and sobs,” 
Lawrenco” to join the Guide Corps. Ifo had two brothors also killed iy 
Ifo foll in action, some days after- action, 
wards, at the head of the first com- 
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And as the young hero lay dying, in gricvous 
pain, on that night which was to be his Jasi, a re- 
membrance of the pleasant Argos of his school days 
mingling with the pride of the soldier and the grealb 
love of country which sustained our people, he said, 
with a smile on his handsome face, to the chaplain 
who was ministering to him, “ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patrié mori ;” and so ended his bricf and honour. 
able career.* 


%* Seo Chaplain’s “ Naurativo of the Siege of Delhi.” 
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GENDRAL POLICY OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE—THL RAISING OF LOGAL 
LEVINS--EVENTS AT POISHAWUR—DISARMING OF TUL NATIVD RIGI- 
MENTS—PUNISHMINT OF DLSERTDRS—MUTINY OF PILL PIPTY-TIRLI— 
EXPEDITION f0 HOTE-MURDAN—MUTINY OF THU SIXTY-FOURTH—TUN 
OUTBREAK AT JULLUNDIUR, 


Wis Daly's Guide Corps was making this May, 1867. 
splendid march, and the Punjab was contributing the poticy of si 
first-fruits of its accumulated strength to the succour Jol Law. 
of the English Army at Delhi, events were ripening oa 
in the frontier province, and John Lawrence and his 
associates were laying fast hold of the crisis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing right well the 
sovereign importance of promptitude of action. The 
Chicf Commissioner, in, carnest council with Hdwardes 
and Chamberlain, had clearly marked out the policy 
which was now to be pursued for the preservation of 
the Punjab. When intelligence of the events at the 
capital, and especially of the disarming of the Native 
regiments at Meean-Meer, reached him, he had been 
at first somewhat startled by, the boldness of the con- 
ception, and perhaps inclined to question the wisdom 
of the achievement. For John Lawrence, with all his 
immense energy and resolution, was a man cautious 
and circumspect, who never acted upon impulse. If 
he thought at the beginning that this open movement 
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against the Sepoys on the part of the Sirkar—this 
vehement declaration of want of confidence in men 
who had as yot, within his own circle of administra- 
tion, done nothing disloyal—was hastily to proclaim 
a war that it was not desirable to precipitate, there 
was substantial reason for the doubt.* But he very 
soon felt full assurance that what had been done had 
been done wisely and well. And from that tie, 
sternly recognising the fact that the crisis had come, 
that there was nothing to be postponed, or coqueted 
with, or smoothed down, he flung himself into the 
work before him, full-brained and strong-armed, and 
grappled with it as, perhaps, no other man could have 
done. Then he, in his turn, startled others by the 
boldness of his conceptions. There were men equally 
shrewd and courageous at Lahore, who learnt with 
alarm that the Chief Commissioner was enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the service of the State. But 
this policy was based upon a sound estimate of the 
antagonism between the Poorbeah Sepoys from Hin- 
dostan and the Punjabec races, whethor Sikhs or 
Mahomedans—a natural antagonism fostered and in- 
creased by the conduct of the former.t To replace 


* Seo the following extracl from 
a private letter addressed by Law- 
reno to Edwardes, in whioh the posi- 
tion of affaiis is most pocurately 
atated in a few words: “Whe mis- 
fortune of the present state of affairs 
is this—Zach step we take for our 
own security is a blow against tho 
Regular Sepoy. He fecls this, and 
on his side takes a further step, apd 
80 We go on, until we dishand or 
destroy them, or they mutiny and 
Kill their officers,” 

+ On the parts of tho Sikhs and 
Punjabees there happily existed a 
considerable dogrec of antipathy, if 
not downright enmity, towards the 
Sepoys of the Native Corps of the 


Line. The latter had rondored thom- 
selves insufferablo by assuming airs 
of superiority, and regarding tho 
former with deanin, aa being thom. 
selves more warlike and hottor sol- 
diors, “Wo mar-ed (beat) Caubul, 
we mar-ed the Punjab,” was the 
every-day boast of the Poorbeah 
Sepoy to tho Sikh, whom he furthor 
stigmatised ag a man of low caste, 
The bad fooling between tho two 
races was still further fostered hy 
the cold shoulder nsually turned by 
tho Poorberhs to the Sikhs and Pui. 
Jabecs, whom thoy could not aponly 
prevent enlisling into regiments of 
the Line,.”* 
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these Hindostanees, among whom it every day became 
more apparent that mutiny was spreading like a 
pestilence, by the mixed races of tlie province and the 
frontier, might be to substitute a new danger for the 
old; but the one was certain, the other merely con- 
jectural, And there was good reason to believe that 
so long as we were capable of asserting our strength, 
the military classes of the Punjab would array them- 
selves on our side, if only for the sake of gain. Among 
the Sikhs, Delhi was both an offence and a tempta- 
tion, Old prophecies had foretold that the Imperial 
City of the Mogul would some day be given up to the 
plunder of the Khalsa, And it was not to be doubted 
that the destruction of the Hindostance Army of the 
Company would tend, sooner ox later, to assist thom 
to recover the ascendancy they had lost. Sir John 
Lawrence saw this clearly enough; but he had to 
deal with an immediate necessity, and he had no need 
at such « time to take thought of the Future. So he 
asked the consent of the Governor-General to the 
raising of local levies, and this, sought and. granted on 
a small scale, soon expanded into larger proportions, 
and Sir John Lawrence held in his hand an open 
commission to act according to his own judgment and 
discretion. * 

This policy met with general favour among the 
chief political officers in the Province, and. there were 
few who did+ not press for permission to recruit in 
their own districts. But it was soon apparent that 
there was in some parts, especially on the fronticr, 
overmuch of hesitation, resulting from wan} of confi- 
dence in our strength. Meanwhile other precau- 

* I onght not to omit to slate went oul to excerpt these men from 


that, as many Sikhs had eulisted thoDindostance corps and form them 
into the Sepoy regiments, an order into separate battalions, 
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tionary measures were being pressed forward with 
that promptitude and energy which always dis- 
tinguished such operations in the Punjab, The Police 
was strengthened, The utmost vigilance was enforced 
upon them, The different passages of the Punjab 
Rivers—the fords and ferrics—were watched and 
guarded; and every effort was to be made to inter- 
cept those emissaries of evil who, in the guiso of 
wandering fakeers or other religious mendicants, were 
sowing the seeds of sedition broadcast over the 
country.* Then, again, great endeavours were made 
—and with wonderful success—to save the Govern- 
ment Treasure, the loss of which was not to be caleu- 
lated by the number of rupees to be struck, off our 
cash-balances. It was emphatically the sinews of 
war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native guards, at outlying stations, it was removed. to 
places of security and stored under the protection of 
European soldiers. And at the same time an order 
went forth—merciful in the end, but terrible in the 
hour of our need—to punish all offenders against the 
State with a deterring severity, which would strike o 
great fear into the hearts of the people. “There was 
no room then for mercy,” it was suid; “the publie 
safety was a paramount consideration.” The ordinary 
processes of the law were set aside, and authority way 
given to any two civil officers to crect themselves into 
a special commission to try criminals, afd to exceute 
upon them, when needed, the sentence of death, At 
the same time, seeing that it was better to remove the 


* Thavo been told that the pic. As this opinion has boon made publi 
ture in the first yolume of this His through an influential channel, Linay 
tory, of the wandering omissarios of nolo thal tho slalomont in the text 
sedition, who, in one disguise or ig from Sir John Lawronco’s Ofleial 
another, traversed the country, was Report, Inid beforo-Parliament, 
purely an effort of my imagination, 
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means of offence than to punish its commission, he 
May. 


tried to clear the province of all that mass of dis- 
affected non-military humanity from Hindostan,* 
which was either hanging on to the skirts of the 
Poorbeah Army, or had followed the Feringhees in 
the hour of success; moved by the great lust of gain 
to worship what they now reviled, And all these 
measures for the internal security of the province 
seemed to John Lawrence the more necessary, as he 
was straining every nerve to send down troops to 
Delhi, and thus was weakening his own defensive 
powers. Jfor this reason, too, it seemed to him that 
we should act vigorously, and at once, against our 
declared cnemies, taking the initiative whenever op- 
portunity presented itself, and establishing a reputa- 
tion for that confidence in our own resources, the 
belief in which by our adversaries is always a tower 
of strength, And already events were hurrying on to 
this desired point. One great opportunity was close 
at hand, and others were pressing on tumultuously 
behind. 


On the 21st of May, Colonel Edwardes returned Evouls at 
to Peshawur.t Little sunshine grected him there, sian 
His colleagues, Cotton and Nicholson, had no checr- 
ful intelligence to offer him. A great cloud was over 


* Tho traitmons symptoms cont citles, Most of tho lowor class 


cyinced and the intrigues set on 
foot by the non-military Iindos- 
tances in the Punjab lerritories, ren- 
dexed it necessary to remove largo 
numbers of them, Theso peop! 

wore omployed to a considerable ox- 
tent among the police and other su. 
ordinate civil establishments; and 
as onmp-followora they swarmed in 
ovary cantonment, and in tho adja. 


of omployés wero discharged, and 
fumbers of camp-followers deported 
out af the province,”—Se John 
Lawrence's Oficial Report. 

+ Tho regular ITindostauce rogi- 
ments al Peshawur consisted of the 
Filth Cavaliy and tho ‘Twenty-first 
po hal Boer h, ‘wenty-sevonth, and 
Fitty-frst Infantry regiments. 
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the place, The Sepoy regiments had shown unmis- 
takable signs of that feverishness which presages 
revolt. Cotton had divided his Hindostance troops 
in such a manner as to render joint action more difi- 
cult; and he had placed Europeans, with guns,,in 
their immediate vicinity, to be prepared for a sudden 
rising. Tvom many parts of the country tidings of 
fresh mutinies had come in, and there was a gencral 
belief that the whole Native army was rotten to tho 
core. Intercepted letters showed that the excite- 
ment was not confined to those whose names wore 
written on the muster-rolls of our regiments.* Nichol- 
son, who, with his wonted energy, had been pushing 
forward the work of raising local levies, had found 
an uneasy feeling among the chiefs of the principal 
tribes, and a general unwillingness to enlist into the 
service of a Government which seemed to be in a 
state of decrepitude, if not of decay. ‘ Mon remem- 
bered Caubul,” wrote Edwardes at a later period, 
“Not one hundred could be found to join such a 
desperate cause.” It was clear, therefore, both to 
him and to Nicholson that it was necessary to sweep 
away the doubts and uncertainties which were keop- 
ing up this dangerous state of unrest, and to assert, 
vigorously and undeniably, the power of the English 
on the frontier. 

On the night of the 21st they had gone to rest 
in their clothes beneath the same roof, koth assured 
that a few more houts would ripen their plans, when 
an express arrived informing them that the companies 
of the Fifty-fifth had mutinicd at Nowshera, some 


* «Thaneysur Brahmins and Paina selyes, .. . . Tho wholo disolosad 


Mahomedans, Tindostanes fanatics 
in the Swat Valley and turbulent 
outlaws in Gitanah, were calling 
upon the Sepoys to declare them- 


such a pictine of fanatic zeal and 
baso treachery as mado tho vory 
name of a Poorbeah Sepoy suspected 
and lonthed,'—Cave-Browne, | 
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twenty-four miles distant from Peshawur, and that 1887, 
there was no reliance to be placed on the Tenth May 2-2 
Regiment of Irregular Cavalry at the same place. 
The former regiment had been brigaded at Meerut 
and other stations with the Third Cavalry, and was 
regarded as a fugleman corps, whose every move- 
ment'would be strictly followed by the regiments in 
the Punjab. It needed not any long-sustained con- 
versation between Edwardes and Nicholson for both 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Native troops at 
Peshawur should be at once disarmed. So the Com- 
missioner and Deputy-Comuissioner of Peshawur 
went straightway to the Quarters of the Brigadier, 
and woke him up in the dead of the night. Starting 
from his sleep, Cotton saw beside him his two political 
associates, and, wondering what had brought them 
to his bed-side, prepared himself to listen. He was 
not a man in any emergency to be flustered, and 
he soon took in with a cool brain the whole state of 
the case. It would be necessary to send European 
troops from Peshawur to coerce the refractory regi- 
ment at Nowshera and Hote-Murdan, and the white 
troops at Cotton's disposal, alrcady weakened by 
the requirements of the Movable Column and by 
summer sickness, could little afford a further draft 
from them, whilst the Hindostance regiments were in 
armed force in the Cantonment. Morcover, it was 
plain that the tribes on the Frontier were eagerly 
watching events, and that the excitement was every 
day increasing. But thero were two aspects in which 
this might be regarded, for thus to strip the Frontier 
of a large part of its defenders—to reduce the avail. 
able force at the disposal of the British Government 
to a handful of European troops—might be to en- 
courage the Afghans to stream through the Khybur 


‘ 


1857. 
May 22, 


Dismming of “ Thero was no time to be lost, 


the Sepoy 
Regiments, 
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Pass in an irresistible spasm of energy for the re- 
covery of Peshawur. Tho risk of action was great ; 
the risk of quiescence seemed also to be great. But to 
those three brave mon, in midnight council assom- 
bled, it appeared that the bolder would be the better 
course; and so it was resolved that they should be 
the first to strike, and that four of the five Sepoy 
Regiments should be disarined at break of day,* The 
responsibility of the blow would rest with Cotton. 
He did not hesitate to accept it, 

So he at once sum- 
moned the Commanding Officers of the Native Regi- 
ments to his Quarters. Day broke before they were 
assembled, There, in the presence of Kdwardes and 
Nicholson, Cotton told them what he had determined 
to do, and ordered them to parade their regiments 
with all possible despatch. ‘Then there arose a storm 
of remonstrance, Protesting their entire confidence 
in the fidelity of their men, these Sepoy Com- 
mandants clamoured vehemently against the threat. 
ened disgrace of their regiments; and one declared 
his conviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its arms, but would vise against the order 
and resolutely attack the guns.f Cotton listened 


* Tho Twonty-first Scpoy Regi- 
ment was exempted from the opera- 
tion of the disarming order, Tt was 
tho Senior Rogimont in the canton- 
ment, and as such, according to 
military otiquette and usage, the 
other battahons looked to it for an 
example, It had certainly not given 
asignal for insurrection, and what- 
ever may have been tho feelings with 
which it regarded the supremncy of 
the English, it had shown no activo 
symptoms of disaffection. It was 
thought advisable, therefore, to sparo 
it, the more especially as it was hold 


to be “indispensable fo keep ono ~ 


Natiyo Infantry corps to carry on 
the dutics of tho station’? 

+ * Tt was impossihlo not to sym- 
pathise with tho soldiorly feclings 
of Colonel Tlarringion and Major 
Shakespenre ; but whon Colonel 
Plumbe has implicit confidence in 
the Twenty-sovonth Native Infantry 
to bo unshaken by ovonts in Jin 
dostan, and had nothing to vecom- 
mend but conciliation, whilst the 
Colonel of tho Fifty-frsi, on vho 
oblier hand, predictod that his mon 
would attack the gung if called on to 
give up their muskets, hesitation 
was ab an end.”-—Zivwardes's Report, 
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attentively to all that was said, but the -discussion 
proceeded after argument had been exhausted, and, 
after a while, Edwardes, thinking that time and words 
were being wasted, broke in with an emphatic sen- 
tence, to the effect “that the matter rested entirely 
witli Brigadier Cotton.” On this Cotton at once ex- 
claimed: “Then the troops as originally determined 
will be disarmed,” This silenced all further remon- 
strance, Not another word was said by way of 
argument. The regimental commandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding 
of their chief. 

Tt has been stated that the Peshawur Force had 
been wisely cut in two, as a precautionary measure, 
by Brigadicr Cotton, It was now arranged that 
Edwardes should accompany Cotton to tho right 
wing, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Galloway of the Seventieth Queen’s, who stood next 
in seniority.” ‘With the former were Her Majesty's 
Highty-seventh Fusiliers, with the latter the Seven- 
tieth, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
Sepoy Commandants were parading their men, and 
the Queon’s Regiments were lying in wait to attack 
them on the first sign of resistance. The suddenness 
of the movement took the Sepoys aback; they laid 
down their arms to the bidding of their own officers. 
And as the piles grew and grew, under the mournful 
process of humiliating surrenders a feeling of pro- 
found grief and shame took, possession of their of- 
ficors, and it is recorded that some of them cast their 
own swords and spurs upon the heaps of abandoned 
musketry and sabres in token of the strength of their 


* Brigadior Cotton at this time Force, whilst Colonel Galloway was 
commanded genorally the Frontier Brigadier Commanding the Station, 


£887, 
May 22, 


1857, 
May 29, 
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sympathy with the Sopoys, and thebr detestation of 
the authority which had degraded them.* 

The arms surrendered, Brigadier Cotton addressed 
the regiments, praising them for the readiness with 
which they had obeyed orders; and they went to 
their lines, Thus was the work done woll and 
thoroughly—and without the shedding of a dvop of 
blood, The effect upon the minds of the people was 
magical. They believed that we were strong because 
we were daring. The old aphorism, that “nothing 
succeeds like success,” was here triumphantly veri- 
fied. The tribes, who had held aloof whilst danger 
threatened us, and the issue wag doubtful, now 
pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the auda- 
city of the English. Without another halt of doubt, 
or tremour of hesitation, they came forward with 
their offers of service, “As we rode down to the 
disarming,” said Herbert Edwardes, “a very few 
chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us, and I 
remember, judging from their faces, that they came 
to see which way the tide would turn, As we rode 
back friends were as thick as summer flies, and levics 
began from that moment to come in.” Good reagon, 
indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to write to the 
Peshawur Commissioner, with hearty commendation, 
saying: “TI look on the disarming of the four corps 
at Peshawur as a master-stroke—one which will do 
much good to keep the peace throughout the Punjab. 
Commandants of “Corps are under a delusion, and 


* Colonel Edwardes’s Oficial Re- then, and afterwards, wasof a highly 
port, “Aathe muskets and sabres insubordinate charactor, and that 


of the once honowed corps were 
lunied unceremoniously into carts, 
ié was said that here and there the 
apurs and swords of English officers 
fell sympathisingly upon the pile.” 
General Cotton says that the con- 
duct of some of the Sepoy oflicers 


serious consequonces to thom would 
have ensued, “had it been prudent 
fo oxhibié such a civiston in dhe 
European clement in the ayes of the 
Native troops and the people of the 
country,” 
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whilst in this state their opinions are of little value, 18857. 
... We are doing well in every district—Becher  *™ 
farhously,”* : 

But although the Native regiments at Peshawur Punishment 

had.been disarmed, they had not been rendered rll 
altogether innocuous. Arms on that frontier, though 
for the most part of a ‘ruder kind than our own, were 
abundant, and our disciplined Sepoys, fraternising 
with the border tribes, might have returned to do us 
grievous injury.f It was, perhaps, too much to 
expect that the entire body of Sepoys would remain 
quietly in their Lines; for if the active principle of 
rebellion were within them, they would be eager to 
cross the frontier, and if they were under the pressure 
of a great panic, confused and bewildered by the 
blow which had fallen upon them, they would surely 
believe that it was the design of the English to destroy 
the soldiers whom they had disarmed. It was scarecly, 
therefore, to be hoped that at such a time there would 
be no desertions, But it was necossary at once to 
arrest these natural impulses to leave the Lines.t It 
was not a time for tenderness—for mercy—even for 
justice. A stern example was to be made of the first 
offenders, So the Police were put upon their track, 
and the tribes were encouraged to arrest the fugitives. 
Many were brought back, in the firm grip of their 
supposed friends and confederates—some of them 
after falling afnong thieves and being despoiled of all 
they possessed. 

Those were the early days of our great trouble, and 
Regulation and Routine were still paramount amongst 
us. The technicalities of the Judge-Advocate had 

* Major John Becher of the En- t MS. Correspondenco. 


gineeis, Deputy-Commissioner of the The desertions were principally 
Tazareh Division of the Punjab. fiom the Fifty-first Regiment. 


Vor, I, 21 


1887. 
May 28. 
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not-been dispensed with, and the trial of theso deserters, 
thorefore, was: conducted with. all due ceremony and 
formality,* Colonel Galloway was President of the 
Court Martial: assembled by order of General Reed, 
and the first result was that the Soubahdar Major 
of the Fifty-first; found guilty of desertion, was 
sentenced to death ; whilst a Havildar and a Sepoy 
were condemned to short'terms of imprisonment. The 
leniency of these latter sentences provoked Cotton and | 
Edwardes; but the public execution of a high Native 
officer might still have a good deterring effect, So 
on the.evening of the 28th of May, what. was called, 
inthe demi-official language of the time, “an useful 
timber frame-work” was erected on the parade-ground, 
and a general parade was ordered for the following 
morning. “The Soubihdar Major of the Fifty-first 


was hanged this morning,” wrote Edwardes to Nichol- 


son on the 29th, “in presence of all the troops, who 
behaved well. I. occupied the road in rear of Can- 
tonments with Horse: and: Foot lovies, in .case the 
Fifty-first should refuse to attend the Parade, as. some 
people expected, in which case General Cotton would 
have put them: to the. bayonct,”}: But soon. the “use- 
fal: timber: frame-work” thus‘ calledi into requisition 


- for: the first time at Peshawur was put to larger uses, 


Destruction 
of the Fifty- 
Fifth. 


until the process” of suspension became: tedious, and 
convicted offenders were blown from the guns. 

: In the meanwhile retribution was overtaking the 
Tifty-fifth Regiment at Murdan. ‘“ An hour hence,” 
wrote, ' Bdwardes, on. tlie day after the disarming at 
Peshawur, “a small force of three hundred Huvopean 
Infantry, about tivo hundred and fifty, Cavalry (Native 


* The Judge-Advocate said that were revivified into institutions of 
drim-head courts-martial were “ob. the. present. 
solete.” It'was not long beforethey +. MS, Seeemniian 
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Irregulars), and eight guns, six of which are howitzers, 
will march from this cantonment to the ferry at Do- 
bundee, and thence ‘proceed to-morrow night in one 
long march to the Fort of Murdan, for the purpose 
of disarming the Fifty-fifth Native Infantry, which is 
said: to,be in a state of mutiny.” The expedition was 
commanded by Colonel Chute of the Seventieth 
Queen’s,* and with it, as political officer, went Colonel 
John Nicholson, ever eager to be in the thick of the 
action, It has been already related that the Fitty- 
fifth had been ordered to relieve the Guide Corps at 
Hote Murdan. It had proceeded thither from Now- 
shera, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. There the Queen’s Twenty-seventh 
(Enniskillens). had been stationed with Brougham’s 
battery; but the former had been ordered to Rawul. 
Pindee, and the latter to Peshawur, And now, with 
thé exception of a little. handful .of Europeans, who 


had been placed: in charge of the sick and the women . 


and children of. the old European garrison, the: place 
was left to the merey of mutinous: Native. troops.'t 
The: situation: was. one of éxtreme danger: .. But. it 
was manfully confronted by Lieutenant Davies of the 


Douuiskillens, who, ‘having placed his helpless. charge . 


in a convenient barrack, drew up. his little body. of 
staunch ‘Englishmen, fully:accoutred and ‘ready: for 
action, and prepared to meet: his: assailants. These 
signs of resisfance were. too much, for thé mutineers, 


Waving fired:a few random shots from -a' distance; . 


they made off towards the river, inteiding to-:cross 
by the bridge of ‘boats, and:to join their comrades.in 
=. Brigadier Cotton. wished bin: +t should be stated that thoro 
self to Bo in command, but Edwardes’ was a detachnient of the regiment 
persuaded. him to remain. at Pesha- posted on the Altock to guard the 
wut, where his services were more forery ab Khyrabad, ‘These mon were 
needed, : $ tho fivst:to mutiny, - 


212 


1887, 
May, 


1857, 
May. 


May 21, 
A 


1857. 
May 22-21, 
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Hote-Murdan. But Taylor, of the Engincers, with 
characteristic readiness of resource, broke the bridge, 
by drawing out the boats in mid-channel, and only a 
few men made the passage of the river and joined 
their head-quarters in the course of the night. .The 
rest returned 10 their Lines, and for a while remained 
sullen and inactive. But a summons came to them 
to march to Murdan, and on the night of the 22nd 
they went thither peaceably under Cameron’s com- 
mand, 

They went to swell the tide of treason. There was 
no doubt of the treachery of the main body of the 
regiment, although with lip-loyalty it was still do- 
ceiving its officers, after the old fashion; and its 
Colonel, Henry Spottiswoode, who is described as “a 
devoted soldier, who lived for his regiment,” pro- 
tested that he had “implicit confidence” in his men, 
and implored Cotton not to act against them, So 
strong, indeed, was his trust, that even the warnings 
of some men of his own corps could not shake ik, 
Two hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into the regi- 
ment since it had been stationed in the Punjab, and 
these men now offered, if separated from the rast, 10 
fight the whole of the Hindostance Sepoys, But 
Spottiswoode shook his head and declined the offer, 
He had faith in his children to the last. Ie would 
“stake his life on their staunchness;” and he did. 
On the night of the 24th, the advanced? of the force 
from Peshawur was suspected, if not known, by the 
Sepoys, and the Native’ officers went to the Colonel 


’ for an explanation. Spottiswoode knew the truth of 


the report but too well, He could answer nothing 
of an assuring kind, and the deputies went unsatisfied 
from his presence. Then his heart sunk within him. 
It was all over. The mutual confidence on which he 
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had relied so much was gone for ever, He could not 
May 23, 


bear the thought of the future, so left alone in his 
room he blew out his brains,* 

As day was breaking on the 25th, Chute’s column, 
having been strengthened by a body of Punjab In- 
fantry under Major Vaughan, came ih sight of the 
Fort of Hote-Murdan. No sooner was their advance 
discerned from the walls than the Fifty-fifth rose in 
a body and rushed forth tumultuously, turning their 
faces towards the hills of Swat. Now that their 
Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them. So they went, taking with them their arms, 
their regimental colours, all the treasure they could 
seize, and all the ammunition that they could carry 
with them. Chute sent on a detachment of all arms 
of his little force, whilst he occupied the fort with the 
remainder ;+ but the mutincers had a long start, and 
the country was such that our guns could not he 
brought within range of the fugitives, These things 
were in their favour, But there was one thing 
terribly against them. Nicholson was there. His Nicholson in 
foot in the stirrup, his sword by his side, and a few 2" 
trusty horsemen behind him, all his old martial 
instincts, of which civil employment had long denied 
the gratification, grew strong within him again, and 
he swept down upon the flying Sepoys with a grand 
swoop, which nothing could escape or resist, It was 
said afterwards that the tramp of, his war-horse was 
heard miles off. “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted boys,” 


* See an interesting note in Mr. 
Caye-Browne’s book, vol. i., p. 170, 
Colonel Spottiswoode had served 
chiefly with the Twenty-lirst, and 
had been only for » few months in 
command of the Fifty-fifth, 

+ Té should bo stated that the 
officers of the Vifty-fifth, with about 


one hundred and twenty mon, came 
out of the Fort and joined Chute’s 
force, It was doubted whether thoy 
wee more faithful than the zest. 
Colonel Edwardes (Official Report) 
says that thoy were brought over by 
the threats and persuasions of their 
officers. 
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he wrote to Mdwardes on the 24th, “swear that thoy 


May 24-26. will die fighting. Nous allons voir.” And a day or 


two later he wrote to the same beloved correspondent 
saying, “The Fitty-fifth fought doterminatcly, as men, 


who have no chance of 


escape but by thcir-own 


exertions, always do.” But the pursuing party killed 
about a hundred and twenty of the mutincers, cap- 
dured about hundred and fifty, with the regimental 


colours, and more than two hundred stands of arms. 


ih 


The rest took refuge in the Loond-khoor hills. And 
many of thosc who fell on that day feil under 


Nicholson’s own strong arm. 


Of those tmder him, 


none fought so well as his own Mounted Police, The 
men of the Irregular Cavalry only “pretended to 
act.” “I did not get home till 7 v.m, yesterday,” 
he wrote to Edwardes on the 26th of May, “ having 
been just twenty hours in the saddle, and in the sun 
the whole day. So you may fancy I was dead beat, 


and my horse too, 
miles,” 


He carried me over seventy 


Tf there had been any doubt before as to the mam 
of men—the one, of all others, strong in action and 
swift in pursuit, by whom desperate work, such as 
Edwardes had spoken of in Calcutta, was to be 


done best, the question was now settled. 


All nen 


sai in this the first of Nicholson’s great oxploits in 


* Colonel ‘Chute to Brigadicr 
Cotton, Murdan, May 26.. 

+ “Thee wero somo Inegulars, 
but they only pretended to act. Cap- 
tain Law, who commanded a patty 

~ of the Tonth Irregular Cavalry, got 
wounded in setting a yain example 
fo his mon, ono of whom treacher- 
ously fired into the Fifth Punjab 
Iufantry, The Fifth, wider Major 
‘Vaughan, followed as closo as the 
fantry could do, and showed an ad- 
mirable spirit throughout the day.” 


—ldwardes's Report. — Nicholuon 
wrote thal “the ensialtios in Lhe 
Louth Trrogular Gavalry the other 
day were an excellent index of the 
siale and yaluo of tho corps.?— 
“Theso cagualtics wore one Hurapenu 
officer, wounded whilst trying Lo gat 
his mon to adyanco, one Sowar 
killed, not by tho Jifty-ffth, but by 
‘Vaughan’s men, into wham he trea- 
chorously fived,”"—ALS, Correspond- 
enes, 
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the mutiny-way, the forerunner of many others of the 
same stamp. It was a fine thing at that timco— 
nothing finer in the ivhole history of the War—to 
mark the enthusiasm with which men, all earnest in 
the great work before thom, rejoiced in the successes 
of their brethren, and sent forth, one to another, 
pleasaht pwans of encouragement, The chief officers 
of the Punjab were bound together not merely by 
the excitement of a common object; the bonds of a 
cominon affection were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his admiration of the 
good deeds of another. There may have been good 
fellowship in other provinces, but in none was there 
such fellowship as this, Men of the stamp of Edwardes 
and Nicholson, Becher and Lake, James and M‘Pher- 
son—all haying equal zeal for the public, but not all 
enjoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
equal powers, free from all jealousies, all rivalries— 


were strong in mutual admiration, and were as proud - 


of the exploits of a comrade as of their own, This 
great raid of John Nicholson stirred the hearts of all 
men to theiv depth, Edwardes in letter after letter, 
in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent him those 
fine, frank, genial words of hearty commendation, 
which no man ever uttered more becomingly or more 
acceptably, and afterwards recorded officially that his 
friend “with a handful of horsemen hurled himself 
like a thunderbolt on the voute of a thousand muti- 
neers,” And John Becher, all a-glow with admira- 
tion of the two Peshawur «Commissioners, wrote to 


Edwardes, saying, “I rejoice to sec you thus riding , 


on the whirlwind and controlling the storm, and glad 
amidst the thunder-clouds. Your letter sounds like 
a clavion-blast full of vigour and self-reliance; and I 
am proud to see you and Nicholson in this grand 


1 


1887. 
May. 


Way a 


1887, 
May. 


Tune 2, 
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gtorm, masters at your work; right glad that Nichol- 
son did not leave. Thore was work for his war-horse, 
and he is in his clament—the first who has struck n 
death-blov. And we may be proud of John Law- 
yonce as a master-spirit in these times,”* \ 

A terrible example was now to be made of the 
mutincers of the Fifty-fitth, A hundred and twenty 
Sepoy prisoners were in the hands of the British. 
They were all liable to the punishmont of death, It 
was not to be doubted that the time had como when 
the severity of the hour would be the humanity of 
all time. But these rebels, though taken fighting 
against their masters, and known to have had murder 
in their hearts, had not shed. the blood of theiv offi- 
cers, and there were some amongst them who in the 
tumult of the hour had been carried away by the mul- 
titude without any guilty intent. The voice of morey, 
therefore, was lifted up. “Imust say a few words 
for some of the Fifty-fifth prisoners,” wrote Nicholson 
to Edwardes. “Tho officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to 
the last. I would, therefore, temper stern justice 
with mercy, and spare the Sikhs and young recrnits. 
Blow away all the rest by all means, but spare boys 
scarcely out of their childhood, and men who were 
veally loyal and respectful up to tho moment whon 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a panic 
by the mass.” And Sir John Lawrenec wrote also 
in the same strain to the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
“Tn respect to the mutiaeers of the Fifty-fifth, they 
anxioun that 100 much hoa shoudl usted tha might be weet 
not be given to him for this oxplol, with equal publicity tliat Golonal 
Tt was stated in the public prmts Chuto commanded ‘the forco, and 
that he hed commanded the expe. that lo (Nicholson) had been tavonty 


ditionary force from Peshawur, and hours in the saddle, but not all that 
that he had been twenty hours in time in pursuit, 
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were taken fighting against us, and so far deserve 
little morey, But, on full reflection, I would not put 
them all to death. I do not think that we should be 
justified in the eyes of the Almighty in doing so. A 
hundred and twenty men are a large number to put 
to death. Our object is to make an example to 
terrify others. I think this object would be effect- 
ually gained by destroying from a quarter to a third 
of them. I would select all those against whom any- 
thing bad can be shown—such as general bad cha- 
racter, turbulence, prominence in disaffection or in 
the fight, disrespectful demeanour to their officers 
during the few days before the 26th, and the like. 
If these did not make up the required number, I 
would then add to them the oldest soldiers. All those 
should be shot or blown away from guns, as may bo 
most expedient, The rest I would divide into batches: 
some to be imprisoned ten years, some seven, some 
five, some three. I think that a sufficient example 
wwill then be made, and that these distinctions will do 
good, and not harm. The Sepoys will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance, Public 
sympathy will not be on the side of the sufferers, 
Otherwise, they will fight desperately to the last, as 
feeling certain that they must dic.”* 

And in these opinions, equally politic and merciful, 
the military authorities concurred ; indecd, there was 
at one timessome talk of suffering those men of the 
Fifty-fifth, who had notactually committed themselves, 
to rctain their arms, and even of rewarding the best of 
them, But subsequent investigation proved that the 
Hindostanees who had not left the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than 
to loyal design ; so they were discharged without pay, 

* MS, Correspondence, 


1857. 
June, 


1867, 
May. 


May 3 


1887. 


June 10, 
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and sent beyond the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had 
made gallant offer of scrvice, were left with their 
arms in their hands, and drafted into other regiments, 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the 
8rd of June, twelve deserters of the Fifty-first had 
been hanged; and now on the 10th, the parade. 
ground of the Eighty-seventh Quecn’s, on which the 
gallows had been permanently crected, witnessed 
another scene of execution still more ghastly in its 
aspect. ‘The fugitives from Hote-Murdan had all 
been sentenced to death, A hundred and twenty 
criminals had been condemned to be blown away 
from our guns, But the recommendations of the 
Chief Commissioner had tempered the severity of the 
sentence, and only one-third of the number had 
been: marked for execution. Forty prisoners were 
brought out manacled and miserable to that dreadful 
punishment parade, The whole garrison of Peshawur 
was drawn up, forming tliree sides of a square, to 
witness the consummation of the sentence. The fourth 
side was formed by a deadly array of guns, Thou. 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surround- 
ing country to be spectators of the tremendous core- 
mony—all curious, many doubiful, some perhaps 
malignantly eager for an outbreak, to be followed by 
the collapse of British ascendancy, The pieces of the 
Europeans were loaded. The officers, in addition to 
their regulation arms, had for the most part ready bo 
their clutch what was now becoming an institution~- 
the many-barreled revolver pistol. The issno was 
doubtful, and our people were prepared for the worst. 

Under a salute from one of tho batteries, tho 
Brigadier-General appeared on parade. Having 
ridden along the fronts of the great human square, 
he ordered the sentence to be read, And this done, 
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the grim ceremony commenced. The forty selected 
malefactors were executed at the mouth of the guns.* 
No man lifted a hand to save them, The Native 
troops on parade bore themselves with steadiness, -as 
under a great awe, and when orders went forth for 
the whole to march past in review order, armed and 
unarmed. alike were obedient to the word of com- 
mand, To our newly-raised levies and to the curious 
on-lookers from the country, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a mystery, It was a wonderful display 
of moral force, and ié made a deep and abiding im- 
pression, There was this great virtue in it, that how- 
ever unintelligible the process by which so great a 
result had been achieved, it was easy to understand 
the fact itself. The English had conquered, and were 
masters of the position, Perhaps some of the most 
sagacious and astute of the spectators of that morn- 
ing’s work said to cach other, or to themselves, as 
they turned their faces homeward, that the English 
had conquered because they were not afraid, The 
strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the dis- 
arming-parade of the 24th of May had been mul- 
tiplied ten-fold by the punishment-parade of the 10th 
of June, And itis hard to say how many lives—the 
lives of men of all races—were saved by the seeming 
severity of this early execution. 

Among the rude people of the border the audacity 
thus displayed by the English in the face of pressing 
danger excited boundless admiration. They had no 
longer any misgivings witl: respect to the superiority 
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* Tt isa significant fact that nei- 
ther Sir Herbert Edwardes, in his 
Official Peshawar Report, nor Sir 
Sydney Cotton in his published Nav- 
yative, snys one word about this 
alee And what these 

rave mon, being oye-witnesses of 


tho horror, shrunk from desoribing, 
Tmay woll ubstain from dwelling on 
in detail, There is no lack, how- 
ever, of particulars, all ghastly and 
some grotesque, in the cotemporary 
Tellers before aie. 


1867, 
Tune 10, 
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of a race that could do such great things, calinly and 
coolly, and with all the formality of an inspection. 
parade. The confidence iu our power, which the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done go 
much to reyive, now struck deep root in the soil, 
Free offers of allegiances continned to come in from 
the tribes. Feeling now that the Mnglish wera 
masters of the situation, their avarice was kindled, 
and every man who had a matchlock or « tulwar, 
or, better still, a horse to bring to tho muster, came 
forward with his tender of service to the British of. 
cers at Peshawnr, The difficulties and perplexitics 
of the crisis could not obseure the humours of this 
strange recruiting, Herbert Wdwardes, who was the 
life and soul of every movement at that time, has 
himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Hogarthian fidelity of detail” But this passed, 
whilst every week developed moro strikingly its 
serious results, For, as the month of June advanced, 
and news came that the English had not retaken 
Delhi, and across the border went from mouth to 
mouth the rumour of the fiery crescent, there was 
increasing danger that Mussulman fonaticism might 
preyail over all else, and that a religious war ones 
proclaimed, it would be impossible to control tho 
great tide of Mahomedanism that would pour iiself 
down from the North, If in that hour the Muglish 
had been weak at Peshawur, they might®have beon 
overwhelmed. But much as those wild Moslems 
loved Mahomed, they loved money more, and when 
they saw that we were strong, they clung to us, ag 
the wiser policy, 

The end of the Fifty-fifth may be narrated here, 


* Seo the Peshawar Mutiny Re- will bo found entire in tho Ap. 
port, especially paragraph 66, which pondix, 
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Even more deplorable than the fate of these mon, 
thus suddenly brought face to face with ignominious 
death, was the doom impending over their comrades, 
who had escaped from Nicholson’s pursuing horsemen 
across the border into Swat. There they found the 
country rent by intestine feuds; almost, indeed, in 
the throes of a revolution. The temporal and spiritual 
chiefs—the Padshah and the Akhoond—were at strife 
with one another. The mutincers took themselves 
and their arms to the former, but he had no money 
to pay them, and our sleek, well-fed Hindostanees 
soon discovered that they had committed a grievous 
blunder. In a little while the body of their leader— 
the selfmade shattered corpse of a white-bearded 
Soubahdar—was floating down the river under the 
walls of Nowshera, and his followers, disappointed 
and destitute, were turning their faces towards the 
country of the Rajah of Cashmere, sick of Mussulman 
fanaticism, and hoping to excite sympathy and obtain 
service under a Rajpoot government. These poor 
deluded Hindoos, who had abandoned pay, pension, 
peace, everything that was dear to them, under a 
blind besetting belief in the bigotry of their Christian 
masters, now found themselves breast-high in the 
bitter waters of Mahomedan persecution,* They had 
escaped the chimera of a greased cartridge to be de- 


spoiled of their sacred threads and circumcised. They , 


had fled frofn a random rumour to confront a revolt- 
ing reality. And now they were fain to go skulking 
along the border, taking ‘their gaunt bodies and 
tattered garments to any place of refuge open to them, 
seeking rest, but finding none; for as they huddled 


tt Mr, Cave-Browno says that were sold for slaves, Rumour lias 
many a sleck Bratimin was made a it that ono fal ofd Soubahdar was 
compulsory Mahomedan, doomed to sold for four aunas (sixpence).” 
servilo offices in their musjids ; others 
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along the Mazarch border, stumbling through rocky 
defiles, more inhospitable than their Mahomedan 
perseeutors, John Becher raised the friendly clans to 
hunt them out like vermin, Thon their misery was 
at its height, Hungry and naked and footsora, it 
was death to them to move, it was death to them to 
yemain still, Another venerable Soubahdar set an 
example of suicide to his followers by shooting him- 
self, declaring that it was better to die at once than 
to perish slowly by starvation. Becher himsolf has 
told with rare force of language how first one detach. 
ment then another was assisted by friendly Kohis- 
tanees and others, whose services he had most sagn- 
ciously enlisted, until the whole were cither destroyed 
or brought prisonors into our Camp.* Then came 
the last scone of all, in which tho Gibbet and the 
Guns were the chief actors, On the very outskivts 
of civilisation, where only a few Iiglishincn wore 
gathered together, the last of “ Spottiswoode's light- 
hearted fellows” paid the penalty of their folly 


* Seo Major Becher’s published 
roport—Punjah Mutiny Papois, Lo 
n private lettor to Bdwardes (July 1) 
he gives a graphic description af tho 
flight of the Sepoys and the raising 
of the bordey clans,“ Attor making 
a maroh,” ho said, “in the direction 
of Khagon, thoy luinod hack and 
wont by the more difficult 1oad 
through the Kohistan, along the 
Tndus to Chilass, and with (roes to- 
wards Ghiljet, or some other portion 
of Cashmere, as to tho promised 
land of safoty. One of their officers 
shot himself ab the prospect; one ov 
favo have died alendy; several aro 
very ill, They have no cauiage and 
aro 1ather hungiy,.... The road is 
vely difficult even for men of the 
country. ‘They have no shelter, md 
T believe that very few enn escape 5 
besides which, the Maharajah Ghalab 
Singh las moved a iegimont to his 
Ghiljet frontier, and swears he will 
polish off overy man he meets, To 


hos alsa warned the Goojis mad 
people af the country to pay them 
of,” L havo had soveral mewsongors 
who have seon them. hoy ne 
mosily Jindooy. Looking mnked 
as they do, (he womon and abilhion 
throw stones ab them and ary, 'Qae 
on yor, blnak Kufllrs without do 
concy]’ Aud thoy wero shocked by 
the habiig which thoy witnessed im 
the envly morning, Tho poople of 
Puokleo and Taxa. have come forth 
liko apts at my bidding. 1 haya 
heen deluged with clansmen, and our 
camp ts very picturesque... . T havo 
received snlisfnotory assurances front 
all ow hordor ahiols, If the Syuda 
of Khagan had nol, like good mon 
and trae, manned their front, T 
think the Sepoys would havo vied 
an easier vonto; bet then again 
Utey would. have found mon af Gho- 
Job Singl’s rendy at Mozuiforabad,” 
US. Correspondence, 
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or their crime, One party after another of the fugi- 1857. 
tives was ‘brought in, tried by a military court and = 2" 
sentenced to death; and they were hung up, or 
blown away, on some commanding ground, to be a 
warning and a terror to others, Brave and sullen 

they went to their doom, asking only to die like 
soldiets at the cannon’s mouth, not as dogs in the 

noose of the gibbet. Little less than two hundred 

men were executed at that time in the Hazareh 
country. “Thus, hunted down to the last like wild 
beasts, was consummated the miserable fate of the 
Fifty-fifth regiment, and thus they afforded a salu- 

tary example to other mutinous regiments, by proving 

the far reach of our power, and that there was no 
refuge even beyond our border,”* If any had not 

been thus hunted out, their fate was perhaps worse 

than that of the executed malefactors, for they were 

sold into slavery, and compelled to apostatise for 

their lives. 


Elsewhere, however, were ominous symptoms upon seh 
the frontier. Nicholson, since his great raid against oe 
the fugitives of the Fifty-fifth, had been still in the 
field, and he had frequently written to Edwardes that 
the Mussulman chiefs on the border were cagerly 
watching the progress of events, and encouraging the 
rebellion ofsow Native soldiery; who, at the same 
time, had been making overtures to them, There 
was, too, a notorious outlaw, named Ajoon Khan, 
who was believed. to be intriguing with our troops at 
Abnzye, a fortress on the banks of the Swat River, 
and Nicholson was erger to make a swoop upon him.t 


* Mojo Becher’s Report, See the following signifleant AsBAgO 
+ Chis unensy {coling on the in My, Forsyth’s Mutmy Roport + 
frontior had been of long standing. “Of the causes which led to this 
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“The game is becoming nicer and more complicated,” 
he had written on the 26th of May from Murdan, 
“ Ajoon Khan has come down io Prangar, and 
it is generally believed that he has done s0 at 
the instigation of our troops there, This does, not 
seem improbable. There is no doubt that for some 
tine past cmissaries (mostly Moollahs) from the 
Hills had been going backwards and forwards he. 
tween the Filty-fitth Native Infantry here and 
certain parties in their own country.” Tour days 
afterwards, he wrote from Omurzye, saying: “We 
are just starting for Abazye., IT will let you know 
this evening whether I recommend the disarming of 
the Sixty-fourth Native Infantry. I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that we should not merely disarm 
but disband that corps, and the Tenth hrogniar 
Cavalry. There is no doubt that they have both 
been in communication with the Akhoond of Swat. . 
. . . If the disarming of both or cither corps he de- 
termined upon, we can do it very well from here, 
without troubling the Peshawur troops, I believe 
we did not pitch into the Fifty-fifth one day too soon, 
That corps and the Sixty-fourth were all planing 
to go over to the Akhoond together. I have got a 
man who taunted my police on the line of march 
with siding with infidels in a religious war, May 
T hang him ?” 


rebellion it is not for ma te speak, thoysupposed (lint STydornbad would 
but I cannot rofrain fiom recording follow, thero would soon bo no 
one fact, which was not without sig- shronghold of Islam Jeft in Tundos- 
nificance, Tn August, 1856, a lettd? tan, and unless some affort ware 
from the Akhoond of Swat, addressed made tho causo of trno holiovers 
to Putteh Khan, of Pmdee Gheb, would be lost. Tn tho event of iho 
was bought to meat Rawul-Pindeo, Maltomedans of Oude cnloving on 
Amoug much olher news, tho writer any plan, they wished 10 know what 
stated that the Muhomedans of fuck- aid thoy might expect fom the Dost, 
now liad written to Dost Mahomed, ‘The sagacious roply to this abserva- 
informing him that Oudo had been tion was slated hy tho wiilor lo be 
taken by the British, and that as * What will bo vomains 40 bo seen? * 
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On the following day Nicholson wrote from Abazye, 
saying: “We arrived here all right yesterday, and 
found the Sixty-fourth looking very villainous, but of 
course perfectly quiet. They have been talking ver y 
disloyally both to the Ghilzyes” (men of the Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye Regiment) “and people of the country, 
and the former have ceased to associate with them. 
The latter have been rather hoping for a row, in the 
midst of which they may cscape paying revenue.” 
What he saw was quite enough to convince him that 
it would be well to do the work at once. Approval 
had come from Cotton, from Edwardes, and from 
Lawrence, So a detachment of Europeans, with some 
Punjabee details and some guns of Brougham’s bat- 
tery, the whole under that officer, were sent to dis- 
arm the companics at Shubkudder, and afterwards 
those at Michnee, whilst the force at Abazye was 
being dealt with by other components of Chute'’s 
column. The tecth of the Sixty-fourth were drawn 
without difficulty: But the annihilation of the Tenth 
Trregular Cavalry was reserved for another day. 
Nicholson yecommended that no action should be 
taken against the Irregulars until tidings of the fall 
of Delhi should have reached the Punjab. He little 
thought how remote was this event at the beginning 
of June; that long months were yet to wear away 
in unsuccessful efforts to accomplish the great object 
for which the Punjab was pouring out so much of 
its military strength. And others were of the same 
sanguine temper all over the Province—fortunately, 
for this faith, strong though delusive, sustained thom, 
and they worked with better heart and greater vigour 
for holding fast to the lie, 

There was now no farther service for Chute's 
column to perform. So it marched back to Peshawur, 
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iss7, and Nicholson rode on in advance of it, to resume his 

Jo 10. political duties. On the LOth of June, Edwardes 
welcomed his friend and Sellow-workman with warm 
congratulations on his success. ‘Nicholson came in 
from Abazye this morning,” he wrote to Sir John 
Lawrenee, “looking rather the worse for exposure; 
and we have been going over the batta question, &e., 
with the General, and have decided to say nothing 
about it till Delhi falls, and then to disarm the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry, and exempt from the abo- 
lition of batta the Twenty-first Native Infantry, the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye Regiment, and the Seventeenth and 
Lighteenth Irregular Cavalry, if they keep quict.” 
And in the same letter he wrote to the Chief Com. 
missioner, saying, “What a terrible job is the going 
off of those three regiments from Jullundhur and 
Phillour towards Delhi!” Tt was a source of sore 
distress and dire aggravation to Edwardes and Nichol- 
son that, whilst they had been doing so much for 
the defence of the province and the maintenance of 
the honour of the nation, others were throwing 
away every chance that came in their way, and by 
their weakness and indecision swfering the enemy to 
escape, 


Mutiny at For in other parts of the province there was not 
Jollundim.  glyays that glorioys audacity which scoures success 
by never doubting its attainment. In the firsi, week 
of June, the Sepoy regiments at Jullundhur, whom, 
as we haye already scen, Brigadier Jolnstone had not 
disarmed in May, were swelling with sedition and * 
ripe for revolt. Major Edward Lake, who, in carly 
youth, had shared with Herbert Edwardes the dis- 
tinction of striking the first blow at the Mooltanee 
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insurgents of 49, was Commissioner of the Jullundhur 
division, He had been absent on circuit when the 
events occurred which haye been detailed in a 
previous chapter,* but before the end of the month 
he had vetwrned to Head-Quarters, had closely ‘ob- 
. Served,the temper of the Sepoys, and had been con- 
vinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to 
break into open rebellion. He strongly counselled, 
therefore, the disarming of the regiments. But there 
was no Cotton at Jullundhur, The Sepoy com- 
mandants shook their heads after their wonted 
fashion; and the Brigadier, tossed hither and thither 
by wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided into 
inaction, Ivents were left to develope themselves, 
and they did so with all possible advantage to the mu- 
tineers. On the night of the 7th of June, the Native 
battalions—two regiments of Foot and one of Horse 
—inaugurated a general rising by setting fire to the 
house of the Colonel of the Queen’s regiment, Ina 
little while the Lines were all astir with the sights 
and sounds of open mutiny; and the officers were 
making their way to the “parade-grounds, whilst 
women and children, in wild excitement, were hurry. 
ing to the appointed place of refuge. It -is not easy 
to describe the uproar and confusion which made the 
midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason why, in 
the presence of an European regiment and a troop of 
European Arfillery, the insurgents were allowed to 
run riot in unrestrained revolt, The incidents of the 
rising were of the common type, They were not dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar atrocities, It seems that 
there was a general understanding among the Sepoys 
that on a given day they should set their faces towards 
Delhi. As a body, they did not lust for the blood of 
# Ante, pp. 427-28, 
\KQ 
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their officers; but in the excitement of the moment, 
murderous blows were dealt, Adjutant Bagshawe, 
of the Thirty-sixth Regiment—a gallant officer and 
good man—was mortally wounded whilst endeavour. 
ing to rally a party of his Sepoys, The death-blow 
did not come from one of his own incn, but from a 
trooper who “rode up and shot him,” Other officers 
were wounded in the confusion of the hour; houses 
were burnt, and property was destroyed. But there 
were instances of fidelity and attachment on the part 
of the Sepoys; men came forward staunchly and 
devotedly to save the lives of their officers, And 
altogether there were the usual contradictions and 
anomalies, which, more or less all over the country, 
seemed to indicate the general half-heartedness of the 
Sepoy revolt. 

Jt was obviously the intention of the Jullundhur 
Brigade to pick up the long-wavering regiment at 
Phillowr, and then for the whole te march on to 
Delhi.* A trooper of the Cavalry galloped forward 
in advance of the rebel force to give the Third the 
carliest tidings of their approach. The conduct of 
the last-named corps appears to be inscrutable, ex- 
cept upon the hypothesis of a long-cherished design, 
and that patient, sturdy resistance of all immediate 


* T find tho following in the Pun- 
job Mutiny Papers. Ib scems to 
leaye litUle doubt with respect to the 
foregoue design; “ Thoso intentions 
wore by chaneo divulged by a 
wounded Ilavildar of the Thed 
Native Infantry to an officer, who 
found him concealed at Ilomayoon’s 
tomb, aftor tho capture of Dolhi. 
This information was given without 
any attempt at palliation or rescrvo, 
++ + + Té was from the lips of a man 
who knew his ond was near, and 
conveyed the impression of truth to 
its heaver; it is, moreoyer, borne 


out by known facts and cirown- 
stances, Lt wag, strictly, that all the 
troops in the Juglunder Doab had 
ngicet 10 1180 simulinncously; a de 
fachment from Jullundor was to go 
over to TLooshiarpors, to folah away 
tho ‘Lhirty-third Native Infantry, 
failing which the ‘Chiety-third wore 
to 1omain (and thoy did so); then 
their arrival at Phillour was to bo the 
signal for tho Third to join, whon all 
wore Lo procead to Delhi, facing the 
river as best thoy could,”—L2qnord of 
Mr, Ricketts, 
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temptations, which seems in many instances to have 
distinguished the behaviour of men waiting for an 
appointed day and a given signal. The Third, that 
might have done us such grievous injury when the 
siege-train was in its grasp, now that the time had 
come, cast in its lot with the Jullundhur mutineers, 
and swept on towards the city of the King. It is 
one of the worst ‘disgraces of the war that these 
Jullundhur regiments were ever suffered to reach 
Phillour. There was no lack of men eager to pursue 
the mutineers; but the onc word from the one respon- 
sible authority was not spoken until all orders might 
as well have been given to the winds, The mutineers 
had done their work and marched out of cantonments 
by one o’clock in the morning, and not until seven 
was the word given for the advance of the pursuing 
column. The extreme consideration of Brigadier 
Jolinstone for his European troops was such that he 
waited until the fierce June sun had risen—waited 
until the commissatiat was not ready—waited until 
the enemy had escaped.* The pursuers marched out 
and marched back again, never having seen the 
enemy at all. 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to 
be this. In the course of the day, there being a 
vague impression that Phillour might be in danger, 
Olpherts, with two of his guns, carrying a small party 


* T givo this 6n tho authority of 
Brigadier Johnstone, who himself 
says: “The puisuit of tho mutincers 
commenced before seven o’clock of 
tho morning following the night of 
tho onthicak. It could not have 
been undertaken earlier. The direo- 
tion inken hy tho rebels was not 
ascertained tillhalf-past three o'clock. 
Proparations had to be made in ob- 
taining cariingo for the infantry, pro- 
yiding rations, &e., ‘perfeoting the 


equipmont for guns, horses, &o., and 
these, aftor the utmost despnich of 
officers, as ready and zealous as men 
gould bo, were found impossible to 
be completed aban calier hour, Tho 
complaint of one writer I under. 
stand is, thaé the haste of departure 
in pusuit was so great, that the In. 
fantry had to march without rations 
and other comforts, which is true,” 
&e. &,—Letier to Lahore Chronicle, 
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of the Eighth Queen's on their carriages, and accom- 
panied by the Second Punjab Cavalry, pushed on to 
that place, where they found that the officers of the 
Third had escaped into the Fort, and that the Sepoys 
were crossing the river at a ferry some four miles 
distant. After a while, the main body of the troops 
from Jullundhur came up, and then the question 
arose as to whether anything could be done, Those 
who would fain have done something, did not know 
what to do, and those who knew what should be 
done, were not minded to do it, No’ one from Jul- 
lundhur knew the way from Phillour to the Sule), 
and the Phillour officers, shut up in the Fort, sent 
out no one to guide them. So the result was that 
no one did anything, and the pursuing column 
bivouacked bravely for the night. It is understood 
that the highest military authorities were convinced 
that Brigadier Johnstone had done his duty nobly— 
but Ilistory and the Horse Guards are often at issue. 

Such, however, are the alternations of light and 
shadow in this narrative, that the narrator has never 
to tarry long without an cxample of that activity of 
British manliness which saved the Empire in this 
great convulsion, Whilst the Jullundhur Brigadicr 
was thus carning the approbation of the highest 
military authorities, two junior civilians, acting only 
on theiy own impulses, were doing their )est to ont 
off tho march of the mutineers, One ofthese was a 
young gentleman named Thornton, who had been one 
of the first to enter the service by the open door of 
general competition, aud who sceined to be bent on 
proving that the reproach levelled at the new order of 
civilians—that they wore men of books, not men of 
action—was unfounded and wnjust. IIc had ridden 
over from Loodhianah to Phillour to pay the regi- 
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ment there, had learnt that the troops had risen, and 
had pushed on with all haste to the river-bank and 
cut away the bridge of boats. Hurrying then back 
to Loodhianah, he found that Mr. Ricketts, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, had received by telegraph in- 
formation of the rising at Jullundhur, and was already 
making such preparations as he could for the security 
of that important post. Lying on the great high road 
from the Punjab to Hindostan, it was to be assumed 
that the mutineers would sweep through it, carrying 
destruction with them, on their route to the appointed 
goal of Delhi, Little was it that Ricketts could have 
done in any case, but that little was made less by the 
fact that the news of the Jullundhur rising reached 
the Sepoys at Loodhianah almost as soon as it had 
reached himself, and they were not less prompt in 
action, Those Sepoys were a detachment of the Third 
from Phillour, They were waiting for the signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement was to 
seize the Fort and the Treasury. There were no 
European troops, so this was easily accomplished. 
The situation was one of infinite peril. The mutineers 
from Jullundhur and Phillour might be expected at 
any hour, But the Sutlej was still between them, 
and if Ricketis could guard the passages of the river 
only for a little space, the pursuing column might 
come upon the fugitives before they had crossed. 
Fortunately, the Fourth (Rothney's) Sikh Regiment 
had reached Loodhianah that morning after a long 
and weary march. Threeecompanies, under Lieu- 
tonant Williams, were now told off for service, and 
the Rajah of Nabha was called upon for a Contingent. 
The chief sent detachments of Ilorse and Foot, with 
two six-pounder guns, and with these Ricketts went 
out to dispute the passage of the river. 
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The first thing was to ascertain the exact position 
of the enemy. So Ricketts, crossing the viver in a 
forry-boat, walked along the opposite bank to Phillouy, 
and there Icarnt that the insurgents, having been 
baulked by Thornton's destruction of the bridge, had 
made for a Ghaut, some four miles higher up, ata 
narrow bend of the stream, and were preparing for 
the passage of the Sutlej.* Possessed of this important 
information, the gallant civilian recrossed the river, 
rejoined the detachment, and, in concert with Licu- 
tenant Williams, made his arrangements to check 
the advance of the mutinous regiments, Tad John- 
stone, with the Europeans, been in pursuit of the 
mutineers; the enemy would have been between two 
fires, and the bulk of them would have been destroyed, 
But the Brigadier made no sign; and so Ricketts 
and Williams had all the work and all the glory to 
themselves, It was ten o'clock at night when they 
came within sight of the Sepoy regiments. The road 
was bad, the sand deep, the ditches numerous. Their 
guides had misled and deserted them, and much good 
time had been lost. The main body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in numbor,f had alveady crossed, 
and our little handful of Sikh troops now came sud. 
denly upon them. Ricketts, who improvised himself 
into a Commandant of Artillery, took charge of the 
guns, and Williams directed the movements of the 
Cavalry and Infantry. The guns wero ab once 
unlimbered, but the horses of one of them took 
fright and fed, carrying the six-pounder with them. 


J © At tho Latgsam foity, four hes, took possession of tho other 
milos above Phillour, tho advanced side also."—JZ, Rurnos’s Renord, 
guaid of tho mutincers managed Lo { “Tho greater part of thice 
seize a bont that was on the Jullun- regiments of Infantry and one regi. 
hur sido, and o ossing over in yum. mont of Cavalry, but without guns. 
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The other gun, a nine-pounder, was well served, and _ 1887. 
before the enemy knew that we were upon them, it 798-9 
delivered a round of grape with good effect, whilst at 
the same time Williams's Sikhs poured in two destruc- 
tive volleys. The mutineers returned the fire, and 
then the Nabha troops turned their backs upon the 
scene and fled like a flock of sheep. For some time 
the unequal contest was nobly maintained. Round 
after round from the one gun was poured in so rapidly 
and so steadily, that practised ears in Johnstone's 
camp, on the other side of the river, thought that 
they discerned the utterances of two or three field- 
picces ; whilst at the same time the Sikhs, spreading 
themselves out so as not to be outflanked by superior 
numbers, poured in volley after volley with destruc- 
tive effect. But gallant as were these efforts, they 
could not last. During well-nigh two hours they 
kept back the surging multitude of the enemy; but 
then the gun ammunition was expended. The car- 
tridges of the Sikhs had been nearly fired away; 
Williams had fallen, shot through the lungs; and the 
midnight moon revealed, with dangerous distinctness, 
the position of our little band, There was nothing, 
therefore, left for Ricketts but to draw off his force 
and return to the British Cantonment, 

Then the mutinous regiments, no longer obstructed rising at 
or opposed, swept on to Loodhianah. About an hour ete 
before nooif, on the Ith of June, they entered the ‘ 
city. The company in the Forf fraternised with 
them. The turbulent classés rose at once, scenting a 
rich harvest of rapine, and for a little while disorder 
and destruction were rampant in the place. There 
were some peculiar elements in the population of 
Loodhianah from which danger was ever likely to 


1857, 
duno 0, 
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flash out in scasons of gencral excitament.# Large 
numbers of aliens were there. Foremost amongst 
these were the Canbul refugees—the miserable in- 
capables of the Suddozye Family, with their swarins 
of dissolute retainers—all cating the bread of British 
compassion, but hating the hand that fed them, 
Then there was the great colony of Cashmere shawl- 
weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their pence- 
ful calling unmolested, and held their gains in the 
most perfect security. Both of these classes now 
rose against us with a vehemence proportioned to the 
benefits they had received. Tho Caubulees were 
conspicuous in the outrages and plunder commitied 
in the city;” and the Cashmerees wore among the 
foremost in “plundering the Government stores, in 
pillaging the premises of the American Mission, in 
burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing presses, and in pointing out the resi- 
dences of Government officials, or known well-wishers 
of Government, as objects of vengeance for the muti- 
nous troops.” Besides these, there were large nuin- 
bers of Mahomedan Goojurs, who had heen wrought 
up to a high state of fanaticism by the preachings of 
an energetic Moulavee, and who were cager to declare 
a jaidadt against us. All these persons now welcomed. 
the mutincers, and aided them in the work of spolia- 
tion. ‘The prisouers in the gaol were relogsed, What- 
soever belonged to Grovernment—whatsocver belonged 
to Englishmen—was destroyed, if it could not he 
carried off; tho quict, trading conununities were 


* Th is Milled with a dissoluto, without regula lroaps to resliain, te 
lnwless, mixed population of Caubul district Lrayersod by roads in every 
penstonors, Cashmere shawl-woikeis, direction... a viyer which for 
Goojurs, Bowieahs, and other pro- months in the year is a meio nol 
dntory 1aces, ‘Theio is a fort with. work of fordable eiecks,? 
oul Huopeaus lo guad il, a city =| oly war. 
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compelled to contribute to the wants of the muti- 1857, 

neers in money or in kind; grain and flour were 9% 

carried off from the bunniahs’ shops; and, wherever 

& horse or a mule could be found, the rebel hand 

was laid instantly upon it. It was too much to ex- 

pect that these traders, how much soever they may 

have ‘benefited by British rule and profited by the 

maintenance of order, should take any active steps to 

aid the authorities in such a crisis. The bankers 

secreted their money-bags, and the merchants locked 

up their wares, and every man did what he thought 

best for himself in the face of the general confusion, 
And what was Johnstone doing all this time? Escape of tl 

Johnstone was playing out with admirable cffect an- Muthens. 

other act of the great tragedy of “Too Late.” The 

Europeans had heard the firing of the preceding 

night, and had waited eagerly for the order to move, 

but no order came. Three hours after Ricketts’s one 

gun had been silenced by want of ammunition, Henry 

Olpherts, with his splendid troop of Horse Artillery, 

and a party of the Eighth Foot, was suffered to go 

through the ceremony of taking command of the 

“advance” of the force that was to march to the 

vescue of Loodhianah and to the extermination of 

the Jullundhur mutineers, But no sooner were they 

ready to move than fresh misgivings assailed the 

mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “safe” to 

send forwarg such a force without adequate supports, 

In vain Ricketts sent expresses t¢ Johnstone’s Camp, 

urging him to send forwar the IIorse Artillery to 

his aid; but the day wore on, the succours never 

came, and the enemy rioted unchecked in Lood- 

hianah until nightfall.* Then the insurgent regi- 


#* Tn the mean time no troops advance, aud they might havo causod 
arrived in pursuit. I sent twice, thom (the mutinecis) immense loss ; 
begging the Tlorse Artillery might but they could not be usted to the 
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ments made a forced march towards Delhi, and when 
at last our Envopeans made their appearance ab 
Loodhianah, pursuit was hopeless, The Jullundhur 


insurgents had escaped, 


The-evil, which had been thus done or suffered. by 


our inertness, was small 


danger which had been escaped, 


in comparison with the 
Té was the tue 


policy of the cnemy, at that time, to oceupy Lood- 


hianah, 


With the Fort in their possession—~guns 


mounted and manned, the Government treasure in 
their hands, and the bulk of the population on their 
side—they might, for a while at least, have success- 
fully defied us, To the British cause, the loss of this 
important city, lying on the great high road from the 
Punjab to Delhi, would, indecd, have been a heavy 


blow. 


It would have affected disasivously, perhaps’ 


ruinously, the future operations of the war, by defer. 
ring indefinitely the capture of Delhi. But instead of 
this, the mutinous regiments merely carried them- 
selves off, by the least frequented routes, to the Creat 
Head-Quarters of Rebellion, there to swell the already 
swollen numbers of the garrison, without increasing 


its actual strength,* 


Hourth Sikhs or the small detach- 
mont of Punjab Cavaly, and had to 
wait for the Muropean Thtintry 5 and 
so this second great opportunity to 
destroy these mutinecrs was fost, 
and as they had fowr miles’ start of 
tho Vuropenn Infantry, of comso 
pursuit was hopeless that ovoning,” 
~—Iticketis, 

* “T imagino their plan was lon; 
porarily io hold the Bort aud City 
of Loodhiniah, whore they could 
command tho Grand ‘Trnnk Road 
from tho Punjah to Delhi, whenes 
thoy could have spend disorganisa- 
Hon throughout Cis-Satlaj, and haya 
shaken the Sikh States, md by cut. 
ting off supplies and placing troops 
in requisition to attack thom, hnyo 


made a most untoward diversion far 
our small forca befora Dollis Int 
thoi ammunition was expouded sin 
their Murry in Jeaying Jullundhue 
they had carried off blink for ballod 
ammunition, aid so they had to 
Iuary on by forced, marches, avoid 
ing any possibility of collision with 
our troops."——llr, Aiekalls's Report, 
Tho writer mhmits that this is for 
the most par conjecture, hut he 
thinks that it is horno out by the 
fret that, if their eumunition had not 
failed them, ihe mutineors bad tho 
gan in thoir own Iams, TL havo 
iad no apporkeanity of investigating 
the hypothesis (lat tho Julluidhur 
rogimonts supplied themselves with 
blank enrixidges by mistako, 
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Ii was now necessary to make a severe example of 
all who had been guilty of aiding and abetting the 
mutinous Sepoys, or who lad taken advantage of the 
confusion which they had created. It was easy to 
bring the guilt home to the offenders, for plundered 
property was found in their possession; and now 
that English authority had reasserted itself in all 
its strength, witnesses flocked in from all sides, eager 
to give damnatory evidence against their fellow- 
citizens. More than twenty Cashmerees and others 
were promptly tried, and a8 promptly executed. 
The telegraphic wires brought from higher official 
quarters the necessary confirmation of the sentence 
of desth, and on the evening of their trial the pri- 
soners were hanged. Others detected in seditious 
correspondence shared the same fate, “It was by 
such measures as these,” wrote the Commissioner of 
the Cis-Sutlej States, “that the peace was preserved ; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have 
been fatal, for rebellion would have spread in the 
province, and many valuable lives would have been 
lost in recovering our authority. So long as order 
was maintained here, our communications with the 
Punjab on the one hand, and the Delhi force on the 
other, were kept unimpaired; as it was, with daily 
convoys of treasure, ammunition, stores, and men 
passing down the road, I am happy to say that not a 
single accident occurred.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lood- 
hianah. Taking advantage of the presence of Coke's 
regiment, which afterwards made good its march to 
Delhi, Ricketts disarmed the town of Loodhianah. 
And in other parts of the Cis-Sutlej States the same 
process was carried on with the zeal, vigour, and 
success that distinguished all the efforts of the officers 
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of the Punjabee Commission. But, doubtless, as 
on former occasions, of which I have spoken, there 
were many conccalments, even in owr own territories ; 
and, moreover, the contiguity of the Protected Native 
States afforded opportunitics of evading the scareh, 
to which the people on the border cagerly resgvicd, 
Mr, Barnes called upon the chiefy to adopt similar 
measures, and they formally complicd; but ho said 
that they were slow to move and suspicious of our 
intentions,* There was, in truth, a general fecling of 
mistrust; and it was presently ascertained that the 
people were not only concealing arms, but making 
large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. 
Tt was all in accordance with their genius and their 
temper, and it could excite no surprise in any reason- 
able mind, But it was necessary to grapple with 
these evils; so proclamation’was made, rendering the 
cartying of arms a -misdemennor, and restrictions 
upon the sale and export of all kinds of mnmunition 
and their components.t 

Whilst preventive and precautionary measures of 
this kind were being pushed forward throughout the 
Punjab, there were nnccasing efforts all along the 
great road to Delhi 1o furnish the means of transport- 
ing stores for the service of Barnard’s army, In this 
most essential work civil and military officers worked 
manfully together; and although there vere many 
difficulties to be overcome, the great thoroughfare 

# Mr, Barnes's Cis-Sutlej Report.” tho tiv) and punishment of muti+ 


F Atthis time communication he. 
tween Caleutta and the Punjab was 
very slow and irregular, ant hdings 
of Lho legislative enactments passed 
in Caloulle had not yet reached the 
Thontiex Provines, Tat Mr. Barnes, 
waiting at 9 Inter potiod, observed, 
‘That in the measmes adopted for 


neers and heinous criminals, or for 
disarming tho population, or olieek. 
ing the importation of military stores, 
wo only anticipaled the acts almost 
simultaneously passed at Catowila by 
oe aitton of the Tiegislative Gount- 
ail, 
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was soon alive with carts and carriages and beasts of 


burden conveying downwards all that was most Jue—Iuly 


needed by the Army, and especially those vast supplies 
of ordnance ammunition which were required to 
make an impression on the walls of’ the city which 
we were besicging.* It is hard to say what might 
not have befallen us if, at this time, the road had not 
been kept open; but the loyalty of the great chiefs 
of the Protected Sikh States, and the chergy and 
sagacity of Barnes and Ricketts, secured our commu- 
nications, and never was the Delhi Field Force in 
any danger of the interception of its supplics.+ 


Thus was the Punjab aiding in many ways the 
great work of the recovery of Delhi and the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. It was sending down material, 
and it was sending down masses of men. Nor was 
this all that it could do. The Punjab had become 
the Nursery of Heroes. And it was from the Punjab 
that now was to be drawn that wealth of individual 
energy upon which the destinies of nations so greatly 


* To tho activity of Captain 
Briggs, who organised a militar 
fianspoit train, and worked it with 
admirable suecess, we are mainly in- 
dehbted for these good results. But 
we moa litlle too prono to forget 
such services as these, or, perhaps, 
wo undervalue the importance of 
feeding an army and 
guns, 

+ These sorviees were afterwards 
heeomingly acknowledged by Gene- 
ial Wilson, who wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, saying: “I beg to bring 
specially to your notice the very im- 
portant services rendered by theCom- 
missionor of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
Mr. G, C. Barnes, to whose good 
government, under yourself, may be 
partly attributed the preservation of 


loading its 


penee in theso districts, and to whose 
Influonco with tho independent chiefs 
Tam mainly indebted for the valuable 
aid of the Putceala and Sheend Con. 
jingonts, by means of which our 
communication with our rear has 
been kept open, and the safe escort 
of numerous convoys of stores and 
ammunition to the Same has been. 
effected; and his most eneigetic 
agsistant, Mr, M. Ricketts, the De- 
puty-Commissioner, of Loodhianah, 
of whoso unflagging cxeitions in 
procuring entriage, aiding the move- 
ments of troops, and forwarding sup- 
plies, and of his heatty co-opera- 
tion with the magazine officer in 
the despatch of ammunition, I am 
deeply sensible, aud cannol speak 
too highly.” i 
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. depend, Death had made its gaps in the Delld 


Army. The death of General Anson sont Genoral 
Reed down io tho Head-Quavters of the Army as 
Senior Oficer in the Presidency, and, therefore, Pro- 
visioual Commander-in-Chief, Who then wag to com- 
mand the Frontier Force? Tor some little time there 
was a terror in the Peshawur Council lest Brigadier 
Johnstone, who had smoothed the way for the sale 
conduct of his Native troops to Delhi, should he 
appointed to the command of the division, It could 
not be permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was there, 
Little by little regulation was giving way to the 
exigencies of a great crisis; and when news came 
that the Adjutant-Genoral of the Army had been 
killed in the battle of Budlee-ka-scrai, there was n 
demand for the services of Neville Chamberlain as 
tho fittest man in the country to be Chicf of the 
Staff of the besieging Force. So Nicholson was 
“instinctively selected to take command of the Pun- 
jab Movable Column, with the rank of Brigadicr- 
General,” whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwards 
to join the Head-Quarters of the Army. What 
Barnard and his troops were doing it is now ny 
duty to narrate, 


* Theso words ave in Colonel herlain and Johan Nicholson, in the 
Rawardes's Official Report, ‘Tho primo of Uncit lives, with alt (hely 
wriler adds: “Tlow common senso faculties of doing and enduring, havo 
revonges itself on defective systems, allained the rank of Brigadier-Cono. 
when real danger assails a stato! ralP Why should wo keop down in 
Und there beon no struggle for life pence tho men whd* must be pub up 
or death, whon would Nevilla Cham- in War??? 
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CHAPTER IY. 


GENERAL BARNARD’S POSITION-~IMPORTANCE OF ome CAPTURE QF DELHI— 
DELUI AND ITS ENVIRONS — QUESTION OF AN IMMEDIATE ASSAULT — 
COUNCILS OF WAR—ABANDONMENT OF THR NIGHT ATTAOK—WAITING 

“TOR REINFORCEMENTS ENGAGEMENTS WITH TIE ENEMY—~TIHI CEN. 
TENARY OF PLASSEY—ARRIVAL OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND BAIRD 
SMITH —DEATIC OF GENERAL BARNARD, 


Tun Delhi Field Force having planted its Head- Juno, 1887. 
Quarters on the old site of the British cantonments es He 
on the “ Ridge,” was now spreading itself out over ahi 
the ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
best adapted to both offensive and defenstve, opera- 
tions. Seldom has a finer position bean: occupied 
by o British Army; seldom has a more magnificent 
panorama turned for a avhile the soldier's thoughts 
from the stern realities of the battle. It was dificult 
not fo admire’ the beauty of the scene even amidst 
the discomforts of the camp and the labours of the 
first encamping, THe great city, with its stately 
mosques and minarets, lay grandly at our feet, one 
side resting *upon the Jumna, and others forming o 
mighty mass of red walls standing out threateningly 
towards the position which we had occupied. And 
seattered all about beneath us were picturesque 
suburbs, and stately houses, walled gardens and 
verdant groves refreshing to the eye; whilst the blue 
waters of the flowing Jumna glittered in the light of 
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the broad sun. It was not an hour for philosophical 
speculation or for the indulgence of any romantic 
sentiments concerning the decay of empires and the 
revolutions of dynasties; else was there much food 
for thought in*the strange circumstances which had 
brought a British Army to besiege a city which, only 
a‘month before, had been regarded as securely our 
own as London’ or Liverpool, and to contend against 
a Sovereign who, within the samebrief space of time, 
had been held in contempt as a harmless puppet. 
There was no room in the minds of our military 
chiefs for such thoughts as these. They contemplated 
the position on which they had encamped our army 
with the keen eyes of practical soldiers, and looked 
argund thém from their commanding position upon 
the ground that was to be the scene of their future 
operations. And this was the result of the survey. 
Tntersecting the old Cantonment towards the left- 
centre, and then following its front towards the right, 
was a road which joined the Great Trunk from 
Kurnaul, beyond the extremity of the Ridge, and led 
down, through a mass of suburban gardens and 
ancient edifices, to the Caubul gate of Delhi. Two 
other roads, also leading from Kurnaul, diverged 
through the Cantonment to different gates of the 
city. And scarcely less important to us than the 
roads were the canals which were cut through the 
country in the neighbourhood of our camp. In the 
rear of our encampment was a branch canal, known 
as the Nujufgurh Jheel Aqueduct, which carried the 
waters emptied into this lake to the stream of the 
Jwnna. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected by the Western Jumna Canal, 
which passing through a bold excavation of the solid 
rock, flowed through the great suburbs of Delhi, and 
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entering the city by a culvert under the walls, tra- 
versed the length of its main. street and emptied 
itself into the viver near the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to 
the British chiefs, firstly, that our pésition was open 
to the rear, and that there were good roads leading 
down to it, from which we could keop up a constant 
commuhication with the Punjab, now become our 
base of operations; and, secondly, that tltere was an 
abundant supply of water in the Nujufgurh Canal. 
Tt was the driest season of the year, and in common 
course the canal would have been empty. But the 
excessive rains of 1856 had so flooded and extended 
the area of the lake, that it had not ceased even in 
the month of June to emit an unfailing supply of 
pure good water to fill the aqueduct in the rear of 
our position*—water in which not only our people 
could freely bathe, but which they could drink with 
safety and with pleasure; and it is hard to say how 
much the salubrity of the camp was maintained by 
this providential dispensation. Nor was it merely 
in a sanitary point of view that this flow of water 
was so advantageous to the English, for in its mili- 


* Seo romaks of Colonel Bad 
Smith on this subject (Unfinished 
Momoir): ‘By one of thoso 10- 
maikable cojneidences of which so 
many ocouired to favour the English 
cause ag to suggest the iden of a 
special Providertco in them, the 1ains 
of tho year preceding the mutiny had 
beon unpiecedented in magnitude, 
and the whols basin had beon gu ged 
with water, the niea covered excecd- 
ing a hundred squaie miles... .. 
Fiom the enormous accumulation of 
water in the Jheel during 1856, this 
canal, ordinarily diy durmg the hot 
season, was filled with a deep, rapid 
stream of pure aud wholesome water 


during the whole period of the siego, 
Ttis semicely possible to over-estimate 
the value of such a provision both to 
tho heulth and comfort of the troops, 
for without if the river, two miles 
distant, or the wells in Cantonment, 
all biackish and bad, must have been 
the sole sources of water supply for 
man and beast. Sanitary arratige. 
ments were facilitated, good drainage 
secured, abundant means of ablution 
and healthy aquatic exercises were 
provided, and the Jheel Caual was 
not morely a good defensible line for 
miliiaty operations, but a precious 
addition to the comfort and salubiity 
jae the camp? - 
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tary aspects it was equally favourable to defensive 
purposes, And so there were comfort and encourage- 
ment in the contemplation of our position. 

And a nearer inspection of the Ridge, though there 
were some corfntervailing circumstances to detyact 
from the general satisfaction, had an assuring effect 
upon the British Leader and the Staff by whom he 
was surrounded, It had been, in part at least, the 
site of the old Delhi Cantonment. The left of this 
rocky chain rested upon the Jumna some three or 
four miles above Delhi, whilst the right extremity 
approached the Caubul Gate of the City at a dis- 
tance of about a thousand yards, ‘Formed of a 
hard, compact, semi-crystalline quartz rock, disposed 
in layers, and presenting occasional natural cliffs on 
the city side,”* it extended along a line of rather 
more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty to 
sixty feet above the general elevation of the city.t 
The natural soil was so hostile to cultivation that the 
general aspect of the Ridge was bare and rugged; 
and the same gritty, friable qualities of the earth 
rendered it especially ill-adapted to defensive pur- 
poses, for where no cohesive properties existed the - 
construction of earth-works was almost impossible. 
On the left and centre of the Ridge, obliquely to the 
front of attack, the tents of the English were pitched 
a little to the vear of the ruins of their old houses, 
which effectually concealed us from the besieged. 
The extreme left of the Ridge was so far retired from 
the main position of the enemy as to be in little 


danger from his assaults, 


* MS. Memoir of Colonel Baird 
Smith, 

+ Baird Smith says inthe Memoir 
oted above that its utmost height 
above tho level of the cify does not 


but our post on the ex- 


exceed cighty or ninety fect.” -In 
another memorandum he says that 
“the aveinge command may be taken 
oe neaouca purposes at about forly 
fest, 
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weme right “invited attack from the moment of 1887. 
occupation to the close of the opcrations.”* June. 

This position on the extreme right was surmounted Mindoo Rac’ 

by a somewhat extensive building of comparatively °°" 
mo,lern construction, known as Hindeo Rao’s House. 
The former owner of this edifice was a Mahratta 
nobleman, who is said to have been nearly connected 
with the Family of Scindiah. Political necessitics 
had compelled his residence at a distence from 
Gwalior, and he had settled himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, where he had earned a good 
reputation among a all classes of the community. Of 
a robust manhood and a genial temperament, he was 
noted for his hospitality.t The house had been built 
and. fitted up much after the fashion of an Anglo- 
Indian mansion of the better class. But on his death 
it had been left without an occupant, and on the 
arrival of Barnard’s force it was found empty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, 
with good approaches both from the Cantonment and 
the City ; and, apart from the excellence of the situa- 
tion, which strongly recommended it as an advanced 
post, it afforded good shelter and accommodation for 
a considerable body of troops. 

Between the two extreme points of the Ridge were Tho Magstal 
other important posts, destined to occupy conspicuous “°"" 
places in the history of the coming siege. Near the 
point at which the middle road of the three crossed 
the Ridge, ‘was the Flag-staff Tower, of which men- 
tion has before been made, for thence was it that 
our people, on the fatal 11th of May, huddled to- 
gether for transient safety, had looked forth despair- 


* Baird Smith, gentleman, of frank, bluff mannevs, 

t The old man was a woll-known ind enial temperament,” — Baird 
member of the local fosety— a keen Smith's Unfinished Memoir, 
sportsman, a liberal and hospitable 
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i8s7. ingly towards the city, from ‘which the signal for 
June, massacre was to come,* ~ A double-storied, circular 
building, it had a fine command of observation, com- 
prehending the country lying between the Ridge and 
the walls of tha city, and was sufficiently strong to 
afford good shelter to troops, Further on to the ’ 
right—about midway between the Flag-stafft and 
[the Mosque. Hindoo Rao’s house—was a ruined mosque “of the 
old Pathan type,” which had also good walls of 
masonry, and was well suited for an outpost, ds it 
afforded both shelter and accommodation to our 
men; and still further along the Ridge voad, at a 
distance of some two hundred yards from our posi- 
tion on the extreme right, was an ancient Observa- 
TheObserva- tory,;f of somewhat irregular structure, ill-lighted 
tory. and ill-ventilated, but still a serviceable building, as 
it afforded good support to the advanced position on 
our right, which was go long to bear the brunt of the 
affray. At these four points, Sir Henry Barnard, 
after the battle of Budlee-ka-Serai, established strong 
pickets, each supported by guns. 
The Suburbs. The country around Delhi, which the roads and 
canal-cuttings above described intersected after pass- 
ing the Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and 
habitable houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, 
cultivated rice fields, and unhealthy swamps. Be- 
yond Hindoo'Rao’s house to the rear was the beauti- 
fal suburb of Subzee-mundee (or the Green Market), 
lying along the great Trunk Road—a cluster of good 
houses and walled gardeys, which afforded shelter to 
the enemy, and were, indeed, the very key of our 
position. And beyond this the plain was “covered with 


* Ante, book iv. chap. ji, It is + Built by the Rajpoot Astro- 
stated that a cavt load of dead bodies nomer, Rajah Jeit Singh, 
was found in it, supposed to be fhe 
bodies of officers of the Fifty-fourth, 


® 
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dense gardens and thick groves, houses, andl walled 
enclosures bordering npon the great canal.” Beyond 
Subzecannndeg, on this line of the Great, Trunk Road, 
stretching towards the Caubul Gate of the City, were 
the villages of Kishon-gunj, Trevelyap-gunj, Pabari- 
poor, and Tallewarree. These villages were amongst 
the worst of the local evils opposed to us, for they 
were near cnough to the walls of the city 10 cover 
the enemy as they emerged from their stronghold, 
and.-afforded them a sheltered approach as they ad- 
vanced towards our position on the Ridge; whilst 
they were too far off from our posts to admit of our 
occupying them in force.” Looking out from the 
Ridge towards the centre and left of our encampment, 
the space before the city appeared to be less crowded. 
Theve were a few somewhat imposing buildings irre- 
gularly scattered about this expanse of country, 
among which that known as Metcalfe House was one 
of the most conspicuous. It stood on the banks of 
the river, in the midst of dn extensive park, and was 
almost buried in thick foliage, Some substantial out. 
buildings in the park, with a mound of some altitude 
in their rear, secmed to recommend thomselves as 
serviconlle outposts for future occupation. Between 
the Metcalfe House and the city was an old sum- 
mor-palace of the Delhi Emperors, known as the 
Koosya Bagh. It wag then little more than one of 
the many incmorials of the former grandeur of the 
Mogul sovereigns with which the new capital was 
surrounded ; but the lofty gateways, the shaded 
cloisters and arcades, and the spacious court-yards, of 
which it was composed, showed, oven in their decay, 


# ©Thoy were all atrong positions, and commanding site on the slopo of 
and Kishon-gij pro-omtnontly so, tho right flank of the Gorge.”— 
from its massive masonry cuolosurea Baird Sinith, 
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that it had once been a place of no common architeo- 
tural beauty.* More remote from the river, and 
almost in a line with the Cashmere Gate of the City, 
was Ludlow Castle—a modern mansion of some im- 
portance, which had been the home of the late Com- 
missioner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the Delhi 
Palace.t It was erected on the crest of a*ridgo 
sloping down towards the city walls, with the dry 
bed of a dyainage canal at its base. And on the line 
of the Jumna, between the Koosya Bagh and the 
water-gate of the city, was a spacious modern build- 
ing of the English official type, but surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the windows of 
which it almost seemed that the city walls were over- 
hanging the place.t These were the most noticeable 
edifices, which attracted the attention of our people 
on the Ridge, as posts, which in the coming opera- 
tions might be turned to account, whilst in the inter- 
vening spaces it was seen that there were gardens 
and groves, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. 
These fine breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from 
the higher ground, were pleasant to the eye of the 
English soldier ; but it was too probable that they 
would prove to be as favourable to the operations 
of the enemy as damaging to our own.$ 
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* “ Tts interior was in ruins, but 
sufficiont indications of its design 
and structure remained to show it to 
have been one of the rich examples 
of floiid architecture of the later 
Moguls, of which Delhi possesses so 
many beautiful illustrations; and 
the broad space, with its walls, wag 
overgrown with orange-trees, and 
limes, and vose-bushes, aud other 
shrubs, all growing in the wildest 

ind Smith, Onpub- 


luxurianae.” ~~ Bair 
lished Memotr. 

+ Mr. Russell, in his “Diary in 
India,” speaks of Ludlow Castle as 
‘a fine mansion, with turrets and 


clock-towers, something like aPiench 
ebfiteau of the last century.” 

Baird Smith. 

“They offered innumerable fa- 
cilities for occupatior by armed men 
of any degree of disciplino, and in 
truth so incompatible were its fea. 
tues generally with the action in 
mass of disciplined troops that the 
many combats of which it was the 
scene were rather trials of skill he- 
tween small bodies or individuals 
than operations by mass.’—Baird 
Snith, “The luxuriant foliage, 
though picturesque as a landscape. 
effect, concealed to a damaging ex- 
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And over these tracts of country the British Com- 
mander now looked st the great city itself, and sur- 
veyod the character of its defences, ‘The circuit of yo city, 
its walls extended to some seven miles, two of which 
wore covered by the side which ran «parallel to the 
river, and were completely defended by it, The rest 
formefl an irregular figure, parily facing obliquely 
the line of our position on the Ridge, and partly 
vurned towards the country on the left. These land- 
ward walls, about twenty-four feet in height, consisted 
of series of curtains of red masonry, terminating 
in small bastions, cach capable of holding from nine 
to tavelye guns, Around them ran a dry ditch, some 
twenty-five fect in breadth and somewhat less than 
twenty feet in depth, the counterscarp being on 
carthern slope of very casy descent, “much water- 
and-weather worn.” There was something that might 
be called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer 
it was scarcely worthy of the name,* The entrances 
to the city through these substantial walls of masonry 
wero numerous, A series of so-called gates—for the 
most part in the near neighbourhood of the several 


1867, 
Tune. 


tent tho movemont of our cnamies, 
who, creeping out of tho Cashmore 
oy Dnhove gates, would, wider cover 
of ligou and walle and houses, roach 
unperooived almost the foot of ou 
position on the Rigo. Tt was thus 
that our ongincers found it necassary 
to lop away lignohes and oul, down 
{recs and bushes, marring tho beauty 
of tho saone, bat adding 10 our ao- 
owrily’—-AS. Afemorandum by an 
Officer of Artillory, 

* Baird Smith. ‘Lhe most recent 
wriler on tho subject, of the material 
aspeots of Delhi, quoting a pro 
fossional description of the fortilion- 
tions, snys, “Ihe ‘original round 
towers formed into angular bastions,’ 
the ‘oienclated antains, and the 
fino glacis covering three-fourths or 


moro of the height of tho wall, 
are tho additions and improve- 
ments of English onginoors of 
tho present contlury.”"—fholonanth 
Ohunder—Lsavels of a Ilindoo, 1 
rely, howover, on Bad Simith’s att 
thority more confdonly than on 
any olhor. | [Sinoe this was willen 
T havo read in Major Normau’s 
Narrative” thal there was before 
Delhi “ an admirable ginois coverin 
tho wall fora full third of its height.” 
As this is a high guthorlty I thik it 
right to quoto Baird Smith's words 
‘Tho glacis scarccly merits tho 
namo, as it is bul a short slope, 
seventy or cighty fect in headth, 
springing from the crest of the coun- 
tersenyp, and provided with no spo- 
cial means of obstruction." 


1857. 
Tune. 


tho Painco, 
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bastions—were to be seen at irregular intervals along 
the walls, They were abutments of heavy masonry, 
‘but not without some architectural pretensions, com- 
prising handsome arched gate-ways, which were sur- 
mounted by toyers, forming stations or look-out posts 
for the city guards. These patcs were ten in number 
—one was on the river side of the city; another 
led down to the Bridge of Boats from the extreme 
corner of the King’s Palace;* and the rest wore 
on the landward sides. The gates, known as the 
Cashmere Gatc, the Moree Gatc, and the Gaubul 
Gate, were those most easily assailable from our 
position on the Ridge. Indeed, it was only on one 
side of the great walled city that the English Com- 
mander, looking down from his newly-erected camp, 
could hope to make an early impression. To inyest 
so extensive a place with so small a force was an ab- 
solute impossibility. It was as much as we could do 
to invest this front—about one-seventh of the entire 
enceinte—leaving all the ‘rest to the free egress and 
ingress of the enemy. 

The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Fort, 
of Delhi was situated about the centre of the river. 
front of the city, one side almost overhanging the 
waters of the Jumna, The artist pronounced it to 
be “a noble mass of building of truly beautiful de. 
sign, vast magnitude, and exquisite detail ;” but to 
the cye of the scientific soldier it appeared to be 
capable of only very feeble resistance to the ap- 
pliances of modern warferc. Its defences consisted. 
chiefly of high walls ant deep ditches, with “most 
imperfect arrangements for flanking or even direct 
fixe.”} And on the north-east side, partly resting on 

* These gates wero known ro. neora had entered on tho Lith of 


speotively as tho Raj-ghaut and the May, . 
aloubia Gates. By them the muti. 7 Baird Smith. 
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thomain siream of the Jumna, was the ancient Pathan 
Fort of Sclimghur, separ ated from the Palace by anar- 


row stream of the river, which was crossed by a br’ ridge. 


of masonry. It was, for defensive purposes, an im- 
portant out-work, which, manned with heavy guns, 
might play along the river-side as far &3 the Metcalfe 
Tfonse, and enfilade the approaches to the city in 
that direction, Such were the principal material 
objects which presented themselves to Barnard and 
his Staff, when their telescopes on that June morning 
swept tho country which lay between the River and 
the Ridge. And as they estimated the worth of all 
these several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, 
they endeavoured to calculate also the numerical 
sirongth of the enemy within the walls. But there 
wag little more than dim conjecture to guide thom. 
It was assumed that the bulk of the Meerut and 
Delhi Troops—five regiments of Infantry, one regi- 
ment of Cavalry, and a companly of Native Artillery 
—were now within the walls of the city. And i¢ was 
not less ceriain that the Sappers and Mincrs from 
Meerut, the Teac Quarters of the Alighur Regiment, 
the bulk of tho Regiments from Ferozpore, large de- 
tachinents of Native Infantry from Mutiva, and Irre- 
gulars from TTansi, [issar, and Sirsa, had swollen, 
tho stream. of insurrection within the cirenit of Delhi, 
To these might be added the King’s Guards, and, 
probably, largo numbers of Native soldiors of all 
branches absent from their regiments on Lurlough, 
according to custom at that season of the year. And 
these trained soldiers, it was known, had at their 
command. immense supplies of ordnance, arms, am- 
munition, and equipments, wanting none of the ma- 
torials of warfare for a much larger force. To the 
Genoral, who had sorved at Sebastopol, i appeared 
that the strongth of Delhi thus garrisoned had been 


1887. 
June, 
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1867, greatly underrated by those who believed that it was 
June. to be disposed of in a day.* : 

And against this great walled city thus.garrisoned 
what had Barnard brought? | Collectively it may be 
said that he had three thousand European soldjers 
and twenty-two field guns, This European force 
consisted of— 7 

Her Majesty’s Ninth Lancers. Two squadrons of 
the Carahineers, Six companies of Her Majesty's 
Sixtieth Rifles. Her Majesty's Scventy-fifth Foot. 
The First Bengal (Company's) Fusiliers, Six com- 
panies of Second Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. 
Sixteen Horse Artillery Guns, manned by Europeans. 
Six Horse Battery Guns, also Europeans: with the 
Siege-train, the details of which have been already 
given. 

Besides these there were two other bodics of 
reliable troops, as gaod as Europeans—the Goorkah 
battalion undbr Reid, and the Punjab Guide Corps 

, under Daly. There were .also a hundred and fifty 
men of the old regiment of Sappers and Miners, that 
had mutinied at Delhi, and who were still believed 
to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi- 
ment of Irregular Native Cavalry (the Ninth), and 
a portion of another (the Fourth), but the fidelity 
of both was doubtful, 


Jans 9, 1867. There were maity then in all parts of India, espe- 
vndatDeli, ally among the more gager-minded civilians, who 
* Thave endeavoured in this de- Ihave consulted a vanely of autho- 

sseription of Dolli to represent rities, but I am principally indebled 

merely the appearances of the gieat to Colonel Bald. Smith’s unfinished 

city and the environs as they pre- Memoir of the Siege of Delhi. As 

sented themselves to Goneish Bar. this was written after he had been 

nard and his Staff atthe time of their enabled to vouify by subsequent in 

first ouonmping onthe Ridge, Other spection his impressions formed 

details will, from time to time, be during the siege, I confidently s0- 

given as tho uarrative proceeds, cept the acouracy of his desoriptions. 
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believed that 10 reach Delhi was to take it. Habitu- 
ated to success, and ever prone to despise our 
cnemics, it seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, 
to be a settled thing that the force moving on Delhi, 
by whomsocver commanded, should, ip the language 
of the day, “dispose of it,” and “then proceed to 
finish ‘the mutineers in other parts of the country, 
Even the cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterprise. It was thouglit 
that the Delhi eld Force might march into the 
city, make short work of the rebels, the King and 
Royal Family included; and then, leaving there a 
small British garrison, procecd to the relief of Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, or any other beleaguered position in 
that part of Hindostan, And this belief in the pos- 
sible was so common, that it soon began to take in 
men’s minds the shape of the actual; and before 
the month of June was half spent, it was said in 
all parts of the country that Delhi had been retaken, 
and thet the star of our fortune was again on the 
ascendant, 

Whether, as was said at the time, and is still confi- 
dently maintained by some, if, afier the victory of 
Budlec-ka-Serai, Barnard had swept on and pursued 
the enemy into the city, he might have driven them 
out, after great slaughtor, with the loss of all their 
munitions of war, must ever remain a mystery. It 
was not attompicd. But it was no part of the Goneral’s 
plan to sit own before Delhi and to commence the 
tedious operations of a protracted siege. It was as- 
suredly not his tempor to magnify dangers and difli- 


culties or to shrink from any enterprise that pro-* 


niised even a chance of success, It might be a 
hazardous undertaking; he felt, indeed, in his in- 
-most heart, that is was. But he knew that his 
countrymen expected him to do it, He knew that 


1867, 
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anything like hesitation at such a moment would 
bring down upon him a storm of reproach, He knew, 
also, that if he failed in the perilous enterprise, he 
would be charged with rashness and incapacity. 
But this appe&red to the fine old soldier to ba the 
lesser evil of the two. Right or wrong, he was pre- 
pared to risk it. 


Question ofa . With such thoughts heavy within him, Barnard 


coup-de-metine 


was by ne means slow to accept the counsel of the 
young Engineer officers, who urged upon him the 
expediency of an immediate attack upon the city. 
Nothing was plainer, than that delay would weaken 
our chances of success; for not only was the numeri- 
cal strength of the enemy increasing by fresh acces- 
sions of mutineers, making the city of the Mogul 
their central rallying-point, but there was strong 
probability that the material defences of the place 


would be strengthoned—especially by the simple 


device of bricking up the gateways, That this had 
not been done on the 11th, the Engineers ascertained ; 
and on that day they were prepared with the plan of 
a, coup-de-main, which they laid before the General, 
urging: him to attempt it on the following morning at 
break of day. “We find,” they said in the Memo- 
randum placed in Barnard’s hands, “that the Cau- 
bulee and Lahore Gates are not as yet bricked up— 
that the bridges in front of them are up to this time 
perfect—and that troops can approach from Camp 
under cover to fout hundred and nine hundred yards 
of these gates respectively. An entrance can also be 
effected. close to the Caubulee Gate by the channel 
through which the canal flows into the city. We 
recommend a simultaneous attempt to blow in the 
Lahore Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the 
two obstacles at the other point (namely, either the 
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Canbulce Gate or the Canal grating close by it), as 
may be preferred. on reconnaissance by the officers in 
charge of tho explosion party.” ... “We are im- 
pressed with the necessity,” they added, “ of driving 
the, enemy out of the City and into she Fort by the 
simultaneous advance of several columns, of which 
two shall pass along the ramparis right ‘and left, 
taking possession of every bastion and capturing 
every gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Palace by the principal streets of the City, will 
establish posts on the margin of the esplanade, which 
surrounds the Palace, communicating right and left 
with the heads of the adjoining columns. To this 
end we believe it essential that the attack should 
commonce at the peep of dawn. We propose to 
effect the explosions at half-past three A.M, ; intima- 
tion. of success to be immediately followed by the 
advance of the columns detailed for cach attack, 
which will be in readiness at the points hereafter 
indicated, half an hour before that time.” 

The report embodying this scheme was signed by 
four subaltern officers—by Wilberforce Greathed, by 
Maunsell and Chesney, of the Engincers, and Hodson, 
of the Intelligence Department, at a later period 
known os “ Hodson, of Hodson’s Torso,”* The 


* Tlodson limaclf has thus re- 
forred to tho matter in ono of tho 
lotlers published hy his biother : 
“Yostorday I was ordered by tho 
Genoral to assist, Groathed, and one 
or two moro Tngincers, in forming a 
projeot of altagk, and how we would 
do to take Dolhi, Wo drow up our 
acliome and gave it to the General, 
who highly approved, and will, 1 
trual, carry it out; but how times 
must bo dhanged when fou sub- 
alloina aro called upon to suggest a 
means of carrying so vitally import- 


ant m_ onterprise ns this, ono on 
which tho safoty of tho Umpire de- 
ponds, Wilboxforce Grenthed is tho 
noxt Sonice Engineer to Laughton, 
Chesnoy is Major of the Eugincor 
Bijgaco, and Maunsell commands the 
Sappers. T was added becauso tho 
General complimentarily told me that 
ho had the utmost value for my 
opinion ; and though T am known to 
counsol vigorous measures, 11 is 
oqueally woll known 1 do not wge 
others to do what I would not be the 
first to do myself? 
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scheme was accepted by 
issued for its execution. 


OF THE SIEGE. 


Barnard, and ordeys were 
Soon after midnight every- 


thing was ready. The troops selected for this enter- 


prise were duly warned. 


Each Engineer officer had 


June 1g, his appointed yvork, They were to assemble, under 
of the darkness of the night, between one ‘and 


two o'clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates 
which were to have been blown in with powder-bags. 


But when, the parade was 


held, an important part of 


the destined force was missing. A body of three 
hundred men of the First European Fusiliers was to 
have been brought up by Brigadier Graves; but at 
the appointed hour there was no sign of his appear. 
ance; and the column, thus weakened by their de- 
fection, was not strong enough to do the work before 


it, 
spirits, who, on that June 


It was an intense disappointment to many eager 


morning, believed that the 


stronghold of the enemy was within their grasp. But 
there scemed to be nothing left but the postpone- 
ment of the enterprise; “so, reluctantly, orders were 
given for the return of the storming party to their 


quarters, 
Graves disobeyed orders. 


It is difficult not to believe that’ Brigadier 


The excuse was that he 


misunderstood them, and the kind heart of Sir 
Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the excuse.* 


* Graves was Brigadier of the 
day on duty, ‘The orders conveyed 
to him weie verbal orders, and ho 
rode to Barnard’s tent to ask fora 
confirmation of them, ¢ story is 
thua told, and with every appearance 
of authority by Mr, Cave-Browno: 
“Brigadier Giaves was the ficld- 
officer of the day. About cleven 
o’clock that night Te received verbal 
orders that the Nuropeans on picquet 
along the heights were tf move off 
without being relieved for special 
duty ; with a vague hint that anight- 
assault was in contemplation, On 


reaching the Flagstaff picquet we 
found the Native guards in tho act 
of relief, and unable to believe that 
it was intended to loave that impor- 
tant position, with jts two guns, in 
the olitige of Natives only, he gal- 
lopped down to the General’s tent 
for further instructions. Ilere he 
heard that they were on the faint 
of assaulting, and that every Muro- 

ean infantry soldier was required. 

ow the Brigadier probably knew 
more of the actual strength of Delhi 
than any other soldier in the force; 
~~he had commanded the brigado at 
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But the project of a surprise, though thus delayed, 
was not abandoned. Wilberforce Greathed went 


1887, 
June, 


hopefully to work, revising his scheme, and never Rovised 


coasing to urgo at Head Quarters the necessity of a 
night attack, The brief delay had gf least one ad- 
vantage, The moon was waning, and the cover of 
darkness was much needed for such an enterprise. 
Every day had made Barnard more and more sensible 
of the under-rated strength of the great citywhich lay 
before him, But he still clung to the idea of a sudden 
rush, and either a grand success or a crippling failure. 
“The place is so strong,” he wrote to Lord Canning 
on the 18th of June, “and my means so inadequate, 
that assault or regular approach were equally difficult 
——I may say impossible ; and I have nothing left but 
to place all on the hazard of a dic and aticmpt a 
coup-de-main, which I purpose to do. If successful, 
all will be well. But reverse wiJl be fatal, for I can 
have no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly uynder-estimated the difficultics of 
Delhi. They have twenty-four-pounders on every 
gate and flank bastion ; and their practice is excellent 


~~beats ours five to one. 
guns in position, but do 


the timo of the oulbroak ; and whon 
asked his opinion ns lo tho chance 
of success, ho replied, ‘You may 
certainly tako tho cily by surprise, 
but whother you avo strong onough 
to hold it is another matlor’ ‘Chis 
imide tho Gonerft falter in his plans, 
Somo of tho young officora who wero 
to tako a lending part now camo in 
and found him wavering. ‘Che Bri- 
gudier’s remark had so shaken his 
purpose that, in spite of ontrealy 
tid vomonstranca, he withdrew iho 
congont whieh, if lruth bo told, he 
hind, nover very heartily given to Lhe 

rojeet, aud the ngsaull was aban- 
doned, The Rifles, alvoady undor 


VOL. I. 


Wo have got six heavy 
not silence theirs, and I 


the walls, and the advancing columns 
woro rocalled into onmp.” Major 
Reid oxprossos his opinion {hat tho 
Brigadier was“ potteatly juabifed 
in having declined to allow his 
ploquots to be withdrawn without 
writlen ordors” (Roid himself had 
yooolved wiitton ordors, which ho 
obeyed), and declares thal tho mis- 
chance was a fortunate event. Ma- 
jor Norman snys that “ there avo 
few who do nol now fool that tho 
accident which hindoied this attempt 
was ono of those happy interposi- 
tions in our behalf of whieh we had 
auch numbers to be thankful for.” 


2M. 


scheme of 
assault, 


June 13, 


1887. 
Sune 14, 


Conneils of 
war, 
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really see nothing for it but a determined rush; and 
this, please God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration 
the revised scheme of Wilberforce Greathed for an 
attack on Delhi, “by means of simultaneous explo- 
sions of powder bags at the Caubulee and Lalfore 
Gates, and of a charge against the Cashmeree Gate, to 
be fired at such time as the attention of the defenders 
of that enclosure may be engaged by the first.men- 
tioned operations.” Maunsell and Hodson were to 
conduct one explosion party, and Greathed and 
M'Neill the other. On the sound of the bugle, the 
appointed storming parties were to advance and 
stream through the openings thus effected. Every 
precaution was taken in the event of failure at any 
point, and precise instructions laid down as to the 
course to be pursued by each column of attack on 
the occurrence of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written 
description, but also by plans and charts, what each 
detail of the force was to do after entrance had been 
effected. 

This project, signed by Wilberforce Greathed, was 
dated June 14. On the following day a Council of 
War was held, and the scheme was considered. It 
was summoned by General Reed, who on Anson’s 
death had come down from Rawul-Pindee, to assume 
as senior officer in the Presidency the Provisional 
Command in Chief of the Army,* and itewas held in 

* He had joined the army ahput that time his health began to im- 
the time of its ainval at Delhi men rove, and he did good seivico by 
he was prostiated by sickness, un- keeping the Chief Commissioner in- 
able to mount a hoise, and quite formed of the stale of affais at 
incompetent to take any active part Delhi. The letters which the Ge- 
in the piosceution of the siege. Té neiol then wrote were full of in. 
was not before tle 1th that he was feresting and important details, and 


enabled to sit up and write a letlar ate distinguished by much clear good 
to Sir John Lawrence, But from senso, 
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his tent, Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier Wilson, 
Uorvey Greathed, and the chicf Engincer OMicers, 
were present, - The old adage that a Council of War 
never fights was not falsified in this case. It was set 
forth very strongly that the project of: the Engineers 
involved the employment of nearly the whole of the 
Dellti Field Force ; that there would be no reserve 
to fall back upon in the event of failure ;‘ and that, 
in the event of success, the enemy, strenning out of 
Delhi, might attack our Camp, scize our guns, and 
otherwise inflict grievous injury upon us. The mili- 
tary authorities were all in favour of delay, until 
such time as a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men might arrive. The Civilian who appeared in 
Council as the representative of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces was opposed to this 
delay. Very forcibly ervey Greathed urged that 
“the delay of a fortnight would disappoint expecta- 
tions, protract the disorders with which the country 
ig afflicted, increase the disaffection kuown to oxist 
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June 14, 


Views of 

Tleivey 

Greathed, 
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x 


among the Mahomedan population in the Bombay: 


Presidency, and cause distrust on the part of ou 
Native allies ;” but he added that he could not take 
upon himself to say that the delay would Ivad the 
Native States actually to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, or endanger the safety of 
Cawnpore aud Oudh, and of the country to the cast- 


ward, Ie assumed that British relations with the | 


Native Sthies wore too close to beso casily dissolved, 
and that the concentration of English troops at 
Cawnpore would ensure the safety of the districts to 
which allusion had been made. Wilberforce Great. 
hed, ever ready for en immediate attack on the 
blood-stained city, pleaded that it would be casy to 
revise the scheme, so as to leave a larger reserve in 
2m 2 
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Camp. And, finally, it was agreed to defer the 
decision to the following day. 

On the 16th of June, therefore, the Council again 
assembled. The military leaders had thought over 
the grave question before them, The feeling at the 
first consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the first reinforcements. But even 
this much gf forwardness wantd on the evening of the 
15th, and the Commandant of Artillery, who had 
been moved by Hervey Greathed’s arguments at the 
first Council, had fallen back upon his military expe- 
rience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which had 
in no small measure influenced Barnard.* For the 
General was a man too little self-reliant for his posi- 
tion—too prone to be swayed hither and thither by 
the gusts of other men’s recorded or spoken opinions, 
When, therefore, on the 16th of June, the Council of 
War again met, and all,the military members of 
Council, except Wilberforce Greathed, were opposed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yielded to: the 
array of authority before him, and again he began 


% Bamard recorded a note on the 
16th, in which he said that ciroum- 
stances were altered “ by the factihat, 


samp, and cnable me to sustain the 
position in the cage of any_revorse 
altending (he attempt? But he 


the Chief Olficor of Artillery had re. 
presented that the means at his com- 
mand wore inadequate to silencing 
tho cnemy’s guns on the walls, so 
neoessary before any approach could 
be mado,” and that the “ Chief In- 
gineer represented that, as he had 
not the means of undertaking ay 

necessary siege operations, the only 
practicable mode of attack rested on 
a conp-de-main, to effect which, and 
to ocoupy so large an area a3 the 
city of Delhi, required the employ- 
ment of so much of the foree under 
my command as to prevent my leay- 
ing a sufflolent number to guard my 


added that political considorations of 
moment had been so strongly urged 
upon him, that, although reinforces. 
ments were shortly expeoted, and, in 
a military point of view, there could 
be no doubt that it Would be expe- 
dient to wait for thom, he must 
“submit to those entrusted with the 
political interests to determine whe- 
ther to wait is less hazardous than to 
incur the risk of failure.” Ie halted, 
indeed, belween tivo opinions; bul, 
ho added, “I am rendy to organise 
the attack to-night, if deemed de- 
sirable,” 
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to entrench himself behind military principles and 1867, 

precedents, Fano 1. 
At thet Council, on the 16th of June, Archdale Opinion of 

Wilson put in, as the expression of his matured judg. wif” 

mont on the subject, the paper which, he had written 

on the day before, and which was now vead aloud: 

“Tuking into consideration the large extent of the 

town to be attacked,” it said, “a full mile in breadth, 

nearly to miles in length from the Cashmere 10 the 

Delhi Gate, I must own that I dread success, on 

entering the town, almost as much as failure. Our 

small force, two thousand bayoncts, will be lost in 

such an extent of town; and the insurgents have 

shown, by their constant and determined attacks 

upon our position, how well they can and will fight 

from behind cover, such as they will have in strect- 

fighting in the city, when every man will almost be 

on a par with our Fnropeans, With the largo 

number of heavy ordnange they have mounted on 

the walls (from thirty to forty pieces), we must also 

expect heavy loss during the assault of the’ gateways, 

as their grape-shot will command the ground from 

seven hundred or eight hundred yards round the 

walls, I gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival 

of our first reinforcements, solely on the political 

grounds set forth by Mr. Greathed, fecling, at tho 

sano tine, that, as a military measure, it was a most 

desperate and unsafe one. It has, however, since 

struck mé that, even in a political point of view, it 

would be wiser to hold our gwn position and wait for 

the reinforcements from Lahore, whon we could ensure 

success in our attack. So long as wo hold this posi- 

tion we keep the whole of the insurgents in and 

vound Delhi, On taking the city, thoy will naturally 

form into large bodies and go through the country, 
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plundering in every direction. These bodies should 
be immediately followed by movable brigades, and 
cut up whenever come up with. It would be im. 
possible, with the small force we now have, to leave a 
sufficient force fer the protection of Delhi, and at the 
same time to send out such brigades as will be 
required. It appears to me a question of time only. 
The country all round, it is true, is in the hands of 
the insurgonts and other plunderers, and must re- 
main so until we can clear the country by our 
brigades, Mr. Greathed also contemplates the pro- 
bability of the Native Chiefs, who are now fayour- 
able to us, becoming lukewarm in our cause; but 
what have they yet done for us? The Gwalior and. 
Bhurtpore forces have long ago Icft us to our re- 
sources; and, from what I hear, little is to be ox- 
pected from the Jyepore Contingent, until they are 
quite satisfied of our. complete success over the in- 
surgents,” 

General Reed then declared his opinion at some 
length.* He said, that “ Our success on tho 8th had 
placed us in a favourable position, and one which we 
could hold for any time. It, therefore, became a 
question whether it would not be better to await the 
arrival of the strong reinforcements that were on 
their way to join us—the vear-guard of which must 
have reached Loodianah, so that’ by ordinary marches 
they ought all to be assembled here in fifigen days— 
than to risk an attack on the place at once, which 
would require every available bayonet of our force to 
effect, leaving no reserve, except Cavalry and heavy 
guns in position, thus risking the safety of our camp, 


* The substanco of what follows letter to Sir John Lawrenco, and it 
in the text was stated ovally before was read oud al the meoting on the 
the Council of the 15th. Goneral followiug day. 

Reed afterwards ombodied it in a 
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stores, and magazines, which would be exposed to 
the incursion of many bodies of mutincers which we 
kuew were encamped outside the walls of Delhi, and 
would take the opportunity of looting our camp, 
whilo our troops were attacking the city. There 
cau be no question,” he continued, “of the pro- 
pricty of waiting, in a military point of view. In that 
all agree, We have, then, 10 look upon it in a poli- 
tical aspect, and to inquire whether, in thgt sense, so 
great a risk is to be run as an immediate assault 
would entail. There can be no doubt that expedi- 
tion in terminating this state of afflairs—which it is to 
be hoped that the capture of Delhi would accom- 
plish_—is a great consideration ; but the possibility of 
failure, cither total or partial, in that operation should 
be averted. This can only be done by having in 
hand such a force as will ensure success, That force, 
it is believed, will be assembled, here in the course of 
fifteen days, In the mean time, by holding this 
position, we keep the chief body of the mutincers 
concentrated in and about Delhi. They know thoy 
cannot dislodge us, and that strong reinforcements 
are ou their way to join us, while they are prevented 
from dispersing and marauding the country, which 
would be the effect of a successful attack upon Delhi 
at any time, Now we have not the means of sending 
out detachments to pursue them; then we should 
have ample means, and movable columns would be 
organised withoug delay to drive*out the mutincers, 
and re-establish order in ,the neighbouring places 
which have suffered. It is not apparent, therefore, 
that tho delay contemplated can have an effect, politi- 
cally, sufliciently injurious to warrant the certainty 
of great loss and risk of possible failure, than which 
nothing could be moro disastrous in its consequences. 


1857, 
Tune 16, 
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We have suffered no diminution of prestige since wo 
advanced on Delhi; all our objects have been accom- 
plished, in spite of great obstacles, by the well-known. 
yedoubtable bravery of our troops, the mutinecrs 
dviven from their strong positions, and their guns 
taken. Their sorties in force have since been re- 
pulsed with great loss to them, and in no ote in. 
stance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the 
smallest, advantage. Their only effective defence lics 
in their walls, which, instead of being weak and 
unable to support the weight and resist the concus- 
sion of guns, are strong (recently repaired and 
strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a nume- 
yous and heavy artillery, with which all their 
bastions are mounted. As neither our time nor 
material would admit of a regular siege, an assault 
or storm can only be resorted to; but the success of 
this must le ensured, A contrary event would en- 
danger the Empire. Another reason has been al- 
leged for an immediate’ attack—the approaching 
rains; but they are seldom heavy till the ensuing 
month, and the sickness does not ensue till the 
month after, Ivery precaution must, of course, be 
taken in cutting drains in camp previously, to carry 
off the water, for the wounded (there are, I an 
happy to say, few sick); there are good pucka build- 
ings, Native Hospitals, in the Lines which we occupy, 
so that no inconyenience need be expected as far as 
they are concerned, nor do I anticipate ay for the 
Boree. There has been no ‘Chota Bursaut’ yet, 
which generally precedes the regular rains, and is 
succeeded by some fine weather before these regu- 
larly set in, The necessity of having as large a force as 
can be made available is also apparent in the size 
of Delhi, the circumference of which is six or seven 
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miles. Having accomplished a lodgment, a strong _ 1857, 
force would bé required to clear the ramparts and 716. 
occupy the town, in which they may expect to be 
opposed at every house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can find room, under which it is known 

they can defend themselves with vigour. All things 
considered,” concluded the General, “it is my, opi- 

nion that the military reasons for awaiting the 
arrival of a sufficient force to ensure success far out- 

weigh any political inconvenience that might arise, 

and which would all be remedied by certain success 

in the end.” 

The result of these decided expressions of opinion pargt se 
on the part of the principal military officers at Delhi ny ” 
was that again the project of a coup-de-main was aban- 
doned., In the face of such opinions, Barnard did 
not consider that he would be justified in incurring 
the serious risks so emphatically dwelt, upon by 
Wilson and Reed. Tho expression of his personal 
views is on record, Writing on the 18th to Sir 
John Lawrence, he said: “I confess that,*urged on Juno 18, 
by the Political adviser acting with me, I had con- 
sented {o a cowp-de-main which would have cn-’ 
tailed all the above considerations; accident alone 
prevented it; it may be the interposition of Provi- 
denec, From what I can hear, and from the opinion 
of others whom it became my duty to consult, I am 
convinced that success would have been as fatal as 
failure. A force of two thousand bayonets, spread 
over a city of the magnitude of Delhi, would have 
been lost as a military body, and, with the treachery 
that sarrounds us, what would have become of my 
matériel? Be sure that I have been guided by 
military rule, and that it required moral courage to 
face the cry that will be vaised against our inactivity 
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before Delhi; I can but act for the best, and wait 
any favourable opportunity for striking the blow. 
The great point raised by Mr. Greathed was the 
security of the Doab, and the desivableness of scnding 
troops to Alighur from Delhi; but were I in the 
city now I could not do this. The castle and Se- 
limghur yet remain before me, and to hold tlfe city 
and attack these with a force under two thousand 
would preyent my detaching any there. The fact is, 
Delhi, bristling with lances, and garrisoned by men 
who, however contemptible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and some knowledge of the use of 
heavy ordnance—-for hitherto they beat us in the 


’ precision of their fire—is not to be taken by the force 


from Umballah, with two troops of six-pounders; and 
its present strength has been greatly under-estimated. 
We have fought one action at Budlce-ka-Serai, where, 
so long as their guns yemained to them, they appeared. 
formidable. We have been subject to frequent at- 
tacks ever since, cach made with some spirit, but 
repulsed with heavy loss, and having now the position 
taken up from which we must eventually reduce the 
place. It strikes me the best policy is to view it in 
its best light; it is a difficult task, and not to be 
accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in the 
town, the game is over if we can hold it, and imme- 
diately a force will be available for any purpose Mr, 
Colvin requires. Delay is vexatious, and losing men 
daily in these attacks is heart-breaking, *I am well, 
but much harassed. I,do assure you, the more I 
think of it, the more I rejoice in the hap-hazard 
experiment failing, It is some comfort to see that 
you agree; I hope others will now see I had more 
to do than to walk into Delhi.”* 


* To this letter Barnard added a postscript, saying: “Wo gave them 
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But Wilberforce Greathed still did not despair of — 1867, 
turning the hearts of the military chicfs towards hig Ju 
schemes of cnergetic action. Before a week had 
passed, he had submitted to Bamard another momo- 
randum, urging that since the date of the last council 
the mutincers had been reinforced by the Nusserabad 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the 
Jullundhur force of three regiments with one gun; 
that information had been received of the,near ap- 
proach to join the insurgents of the revolted Barcilly 
foree, six regiments of Infantry with eight guns, and 
a regiment of Cavalry; and that, moreover, there 
were tidings of the Gwalior Contingent, of seven 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, and three 
batteries of Artillery, with a sicge-train and magazine, 
having declared for the King of Delhi; and that in 
all human probability Agra would be besieged by the 
latter force—perhaps, indeed, already was in immi- 
nent peril, In such circumstances it had become a 
matter of infinite importance that a portion of the 
Delhi foree should be detached to the relief of the 
former city. “But this is possible,” he added, “ only 
after Delhi is in ouy possession, and the mutincers’ 
fovee dispersed, I respectfully submit, therefore, that 
a political necessity for pressing the attack of Delhi at 


a gront heating yeatorday, with Acay; 
foi They We atlempled to tale 
wp 4 position, sgizo { and 
Kishongunj, and ‘Lrovelyau-gunj and 
Paharipoor ; with tayo small columns 
under Aajor Tombs, B.A., and Major 
Reid, Sirmoor Battalion, we not only 
dislodged them, but drove them out 
of the Sori above, and, in fact, 
drovo all beforo us on this side of 
the fovea, LU has had o vory chill- 
ing effect, we hear, and their spirits 
aro much disturbed, But their fixe 
from tho north is as trne as over; 80 


hot is it, that, until we appronsh ours 
nearer, wo shall do no good; and 
suoh is the alate of the service, that 
with all Ute bother of getting the 
siege-Lrain, my commanding Artillery 
Offeer can only man six guns, aud 
my Enginoer has not a sand-hag, Té 
is really too distressing, I novor 
contemplated making regular ap- 
proaches, but I did expcot my guns 
to silence those brought against me, 
But to do this they must be got 
nearor, Uelay concentrates the in- 
surgonts,” 
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almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I 
venture to submit a project of immediate attack con- 
curred in by the officers who were commissioned to 
prepare the first project.” But Barnard was not to 
be induced to,swerve from the resolution formed by 
the Council of War. So, again, the younger and 
more cager spirits of the British camp were* disap- 
pointed; and our troops fell. back upon their old daily 
business gf repulsing the cnemy’s sorties, 

There was, indeed, whilst this great design of the 
coup-de-main was under consideration at Head- 
Quarters, no lack of work in camp, and no lack of 
excitement, There were real alarms and false alarms, 
and officers and men on the Ridge were compelled to 
be constantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched as 
we were in Artillery, we could make little or no 
impression upon the batteries of the enemy or the 
walls of Delhi, and qere, in truth, except when our 
Mforse Artillery guns were brought into close quarters, 
only wasting our ammunition. The Sepoys, who 
knew our habits but too well, were wont to come 
out against us in the midst of the ficreest mid-day 
heats. In the climate they had an ally, to which 
they felt that they could trust; and many of our best 
and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver- 
ing with ague or confused by quinine, The days 
were very, hot and the nights were unwontedly cold; 
and these severe alternations are cver trying in the 
extreme to the Enropean constitution. But nothing 
could abate the elastic cheerfulness and hopeful spirit 
of our people. Some of our younger officers then 
ripened into heroism of the highest order, and all 
displayed a constant courage in action, and an cn- 
during fortitude in suffering, unsurpassed in the mili- 
tary annals of any country or any time. Day by day 
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sad tidings came in of new Snutinies antl now mas- 
sacres, and ever and anon fresh reinforcements of 
rebel regiments marched into Delhi to the sound of 
band-instruments playing our well-known English 
tunes, But the dominant feeling ever, was, as these 
regiments arrived, that it was better for our country- 
men afd on country that they should be in the 
doomed city of the Mogul than they should be scat- 
tered about the provinces, assailing weak gayrisons or 
defenceless cantonments, for, please God, the Delhi 
Tield Force could not only hold its own, but, on some 
not very remote day, make short work of the Delhi 
rebels, IJlow that was best to be done there were 
cager discussions in camp, leading to small results 
and no convictions. It must be admitted that there 
were many who shook their heads at the project of 
the coup-de-main, of which Greathed and Hodson had 
been the cager authors and the persistent exponents. 
Tt was said that, although the force might have made 
its way into Delhi, only a small part of it would have 
ever made its way out, And yet as weeks passed 
and no change came over the position of the Army 
before Delhi, men began to chafe under the restraints 
which had held them back, They felt that, in all 

" parts of India, Englishmen were asking cach other 
why Delhi was not taken ; and it was painful to those 
gallant souls to think that their countrymen had ex- 
pected of them that which they had not done, 

Tver active among the actives was Sir Henry 
Barnard, There was not an, officer in camp, in the 
flower of his youth, who, all through this fery month 
of June, worked day and night with such ceaseless 
energy as the Commander of the Delhi Ficld Force. 
He was nol inured to the climate by long acquaint- 
ance with it, He had arrived in India at that very 
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period of life at which the constitution can least 
reconcile itself to such extreme changes. But no- 
thing could now induce him to spare himself. All 
day long he was abroad in the great glare of the 
summer sun, with the hot wind in his face ; and it was 
often observed of him that he never slept. Men have 
ere now been carried safely through the most trying 
conjunctures by the possession of a power enjoyed by 
many of,the world’s greatest men—a power of sleop- 
ing and waking at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the work 
were grievously assailing him. Not only was there 
strong within him, amidst all perplexities, an cager, 
dominant desire to do his duty to the country, for 
the sake of which he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but tender concern for the 
welfare of all who were under his command, which 
kept him unceasingly in a state of unrest, passing 
from post to post by day and by night, now visiting 
a battery or directing a charge, and now gliding into 
an officer's hut, and sceing that he was sufficiently 
covered to resist the cold night air, as he lay asleep 
on his bed. He impressed all men with the belief 
that he was a good and gallant soldier, and the 
kindliest-hearted, truest gentleman who ever took a” 
comrade by the hand, 

But although he bore himself thus bravely before 
men, the inward care was wearing out his life. Never 
since War begah, was General in command of an 
Army surrounded by so many discouragoments and 
distresses, For in truth there was no possibility of dis- 
guising the fact that instead of besieging Delhi, he was 
himself the besieged. The inadequacy of his means of 
regular attack became cvery day more apparent. 
Te had planted strong picquets with guns at some of 
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' . he 
the principal outposts of which I have spoken; and 
Tune, 


the cnomy were continually streaming out to attack 
them, At Hindoo Rao’s house, at the Flagstaff 
tower, and at the Observatory, detachments of in- 
fantry, supported by heavy guns, were planted from 
the commencement of our operations. The Metcalfe tho Molealfe 
House’ would also have been garrisoned from the Hus 
beginning, but for its distance from our supports and 

the paucity of troops at our disposal. The occupation 

of these buildings by the enemy was among the first 

effects of their offensive activity. It is believed that 

there was a peculiar fecling of animosity against the 
Feringhees in connexion with this edifice. It was 

said to have been erceted on land formerly the site of 

a Goojur village; and that the Goojurs had flown 

upon it, cager for its demolition and resolute to re- 

cover their ancient holdings, on the first outbreak of 

the mutiny.* And there is another story still"more 
significant, The building was originally the tomb 

of one of the foster-brother's “of the Emperor Akbar. 

It had been converted into a residence by an English 

civilian, who was murdered, and the act of profana- 

tion had been vainly appealed against to another 

civilian, who afterwards shared the same fate, What- 

soever affect these circumstances may have had upon 


* Ouve-Browne’s ' Punjab and 
Delhi in 1857." 

cf Sir William Sleoman says: * The 
magnilloant, tomb of {reestone coyey- 
ing the remains of a foster-brother 
of Akbar was long ocoupied as a 
chvolling-house by tho late Mr. Blake, 
of the Bengal Civil Bervice, who was 
litely bavbarously murdered at Jag. 


the paoplo, and throw it carclesaly on 
one sido against the wall, whore it 
now lies, ‘The people appealed in 
yain, ib is said, to My. Taser, tho 
GovornorGeneal’s represontative, 
who was soon afterwards assassi- 
unted, anda Road many attribute the 
death of both to this outiage upon 
tho dead fostor-brather of Akbar,” 


poor. ‘Lo make room for his dining- 
tables, he removed the marble sla! 

which covored the 1emans of the 
dead fiom the centre of the building 
against the urgeitt remongtrauces of 


« 


Bholonauth Chunder, in his “Ta. 
vels of a Hindoo,” quotes this pas- 
sago, and adds, “ Rooms aie let in 
the Metcalfe Louse for a rupee a 
day for each person,” 
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the conduct of the insurgents, it is certain that they 
gutted the building and did their best to destroy it.* 
Jt was a wreck when we returned to Delhi, A month 
had passed, and now the enemy were in force at the 
Metcalfe Elouge, where they had established a for- 
midable battery, which played upon the left of our 
position on the Ridge. On the morning of the 12th, 
the Sepoy mutineers came out to attack us both in 
front and, rear. The ground between the Flagstaff 
Tower and the Metcalfe buildings fayoured, by its 
ravines and shrubberies, the unseen approach of the 
enemy, who stole up within a short distance of our 
picquet at the former post, and before the English 
officer in command} could realise the position of 
affairs, had opened fire upon him within a range of 
some fifty yards, Our men replied promptly with 
the Infield rifle, but Knox was shot dead by a Sepoy 
musketeer, and many of his men fell wounded beside 
him, whilst our artillerymen dropped at their guns, 
Meanwhile a party of mutincers had made their way 
to the rear of the British camp, and were pushing on- 
ward with desperate audacity into the very heart of it 


* ““Thoy stripped the roof of all 
ita massive and valuablo timbor, 
earriod off all the doors aud windows, 
everything which they could them- 
solves bring into uso or convert into 
money; they demolished the costly 
marble statues and tho umumbered 
small articles of vert?, and then, 
with consistont Goth-like ruthless- 
nesa, tore up and piled in (he centres 
of the rooms the volumes of that 
for-famed library, believed to *be 
without its e al in India, and then 
act fire to the building,” — Cave- 
Browne. 

+ Captain Knox, of Her Majesty’s 
Seventy-fifth, Mr. Cave-Brownesays 
that he “seemed to imagine that the 
Sepoys wero coming to lay down 


their arms, and refused to let tho 
mon fire.” Mx, Rotton (Chaplain’s 
Narrative) says that Captain Knox 
“only x» moment before shot with 
his own hand one of the onemy, 
when his cye caught sight of a Sepoy 
lovelling a musket ab him: ‘Soe,’ 
said ho to one of his men, ‘that man 
pointing at mo; teko him down? 
the words had hardly escaped his 
lips, when tho fatal shot took affect 
on his porson, Ife was on one knos 
when singled oul as a mark by tho 
mutineer; and T am told, that as 
soon as he reecived tho shol, he rose 
replay to ‘attention,’ and then 
fell and expired without word or 
groan.” 
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before our people were aroused» There was danger, 1807, 
indeed, on both sides. But the English got to their Jue 2. 
ams {in time to repulse the attack and to carry vic- 
tory before them. The enemy turned and fled; and 
after them went swift retribution, Rifles, Fusiliers, 
and other infantry detachments, aided by Daly's gal- 
lant Guide Corps, pushed after them, and dealing 
death as they went, pursued the fugitives through 
the Meicalfe grounds up to the walls of thecity. The 
lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong pic- 
quet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe 
House, and communications with this advanced post 
were kept open with the Flagstaff Tower on the 
Ridge.* 

On the same day an attack was made on the right Reid's 
of our position, on that famous post of Hindoo Rao’s *°"* 
House, where Reid with his regiment of Goorkahs, 
two companies of the Rifles, Daly's Guides, two guns 
of Scott's Battery, and sqme heavy artillery, was 
destined to bear the brunt of the affray through 
weeks and months of incessant fighting, Ixposed. 
to the fire of the enemy's guns planted on the Cash- 
merc, Moree, and other hastions, this piequet was 
seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous 
rest.t On the morning of the 12th, under cover of 
the guns, the mutinecrs came out in two bodies 
towards our right flank, the one moving directly on 


* «hus (hrowing up, ns it wero, 
tho left flank of our dofonces, and 
rondoring it. ahnost impossible for 
tho cnomy to pass round on that 
sido?’—Vorman. 

‘+ Major Reid commanded all the 
posts on tho right of the ridge, Io 
ileserihes the disposition of his troops 
as follows: “My own regiment and 
ono company of Rifles acoupied the 
Vouso, and ono company of Rifles 
tho Observatory, whore a baltory for 
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three heavy guns was constructed 
on the night of the Oth to roply to 
the Cashmere bastion, Whe centro 
baléery for three eightocn-pounders 
was close lo the House, and the 
ans were all laid for tho Moreo 
bastion, ‘The guides I located in 
and behind the owlhouses.”  When- 
over the alarm was sounded, two 
more companies of the litles were 
sont up in support. 
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1857. the picquet at Hindoo Rao’s house, the others push- 
Juno 1% ing into the gardens of the Subzce-mundec,* Both 
attacks were repulsed, and with heavy loss 1o the 

enemy. But it was not without a disaster on our 

own side; fom a detachment of Native Irregular 
Cavalry, on whose loyalty we had relicd, went over 

to the enemy. And so sudden was the retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escaped 

from the fire of our guns, which were turned upon 

them as soon as their treachery was disclosed.t Nor 

was this the only disheartening circumstance which, 

about this time, showed hovw little the Native soldiery 
generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Company 

was on the ascendant, even though we had recovered 

our old position before Delhi, and had beaten the 

| Mutiny of the enemy in three pitched battles. The officers of the 


| 


iSistieth.  Sixtieth Sepoy Regiment had come into Delhi with- 
out their men, This, corps was under the command 


of a distinguished soldicy, Colonel Thomas Seaton, 
who had made a name for himself, fifteen years le- 
fore, as one of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 
He had believed, as other Sepoy officers had believed, 
in his men, but they had broken into rebellion at 
Rohtuck, and had now gone to swell the tide of re- 
bellion within the walls of Delhi. No sooner had 
they arrived than they went out against us and were 
amongst the most vehement of our assailants, 
Juo1s—17, Again and again—day after day—the cnemy came 


* «Tho first of these attncks was 
not sctious, bul the latter threatoued 
the Mound picquet, and supports of 
all arms liad to he moved up. The 
First Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, 
then advanced and drove tho nmuli- 
neers out of the gardens, killing a 
considerable number of them.”’— 
Norman's Narrative, . 

} Major Reid says that, “They 


went 1o the front just as if Uney were 

ing Lo charge, bul na sooner had 
they closed than, lo my horror, I 
saw diem mix up with the enomy 
mid walk off with them. « fmme- 
diately | saw this L ordered the gnas 
to open upon thom, bud the wreishes 
were loo far off, nnd I dowt thirk 
that more than half a dozen wore 
killed? 
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out to atiack our posts with an uniformity of failure 1887. 
of which it would be tedious to recite the details, Se 4-7 
On the 18th and 15th, they again flung themselves eee 
upon our position at Lindoo Rao’s ITouse, and, as ever, 

the Goorkahs and the Guides distinguished themselves 

by their unflinching pallantry.* On tho afternoon 

of the'17th, we began to act on the offensive. The 
cnemy were strongly posted in the suburbs of Kishen- 

gunj and Trovelyan-gunj, between our right and the 

city, and were erecting a battery on rising ground, 

which would have completely onfiladed the Ridge. 

So two columns were sent out to destroy their works. 

Tt was a dashing cnterprise, and Barnard selected the 

right mon for it. One column was entrusted to Reid, 

the other to Henry Tombs. The former moved from 
Hindoo Rao’s house, the latter from the camp, Both 

were complétely successful. After a gallant resist- 

ance by the Sappers and Mineys of our old Army, 

who, after firing their muskets, drew their swords and 

flung themselves desperately upon us, the battory 

aul magazine were destroyed, and the village in 
which they weve plunted was burnt. Large nynbers 
‘of the cnemy wore killed and wounded, and their 

rout was complete. Our own loss was trifling, 
Tombs, always in the thick of the affray, had two 
horses shot under him,f and was himself slightly 
wounded, Captain Brown, of the First Fusiliers, 


* 1t is said That somo regiments 
newly arrived from Oudo took part 
in these altacks. ‘Tho Sixtieth was 
conspicuous in tho action of the 
13th, Major Reid writes, that they 
“mm ched up the Grank Trink Road 
in columns of scations right in flout, 
and led tho attnek headed by the 
Sirdar Behuudur of the regiment, 
who mado hinself yory conspicuous, 
calling out 40 tho mon to keep thoir 


distance, a8 he intended 10 wheel to 
his lofi, Thoy fought most des 
porately, ‘tho Sirdar Bohaudur 
was killod by his orderly, Lall Sin; h, 
1 took tho riband of India from his 
breast and sent it to my wife,” 

‘} * Making,” at this ewly singe, 
writes Major Norman, “ {lve horses 
that from the comneneement of the 
campaign up to that dale had beon 
shot under him.” 
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well-nigh received his death-wound. That evening 

General Barnard walked into the Artillery mess-tent, 

and with characteristic appreciation of gallantry 

lavished his well-merited praises upon Tombs. 

There was much, in all this, of the true type of Mng- 
lish soldiership. But it was weary and dishcarten- 
ing work at the best. If we lost fewer men tlian the 
enemy, they had more to lose, more to spare, and their 
gaps could be more readily filled. Every victory cost 
us dearly. And we made no progress towards the 
great consummation of the capture of Delhi. Every 
day it became more apparent that we were grievously 
outmatched in Artillery.* Their guns could take our 
distance, but ours ¢ould not take theirs. They were 
of heavier metgl and longer reach than our own, and 
sometimes worked with destructive precision, On one 
occasion a round shot from a twenty-four-pounder was 
sent crashing into the portico of Hindoo Rao’s house, 
and with such deadly effect that it killed an English 
officer } and eight men and wounded four others, in- 
cluding a second English subaltern. We could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four-pounder had been 
taken from the enemy in battle, but we had no amimnu- 
nition in store for a gun of such calibre, aud were fain 
to pick up the shot which had been fired from the dity 
walls, Whilst the ordnance-stores at our command 
were dwindling down to scarcity-point, so vast were 


* At first our offensive oporalions {o firo on tho gatgways only, not 
wore pumelpally conflned {o shelling into the town.—Jowrnal of an Ar 
the city, “Wo aunoy them exces. dillery Officer, Juno 16, 


sively with our shells, some of which 
reach almost to the Palace.” But 
afterwards, perhaps because it was 
thought that we thus afllicted tho 
townspeople yather than the muti- 
neers, this course was abandoned. 


»“T told you a liltle while ago that 


wo were firing into the town, but 
last night there was an ordor given 


i Lioutenant Wheatly of the 
Fifty-fourth Native Infantry, who 
was doing duty with the Sirmoar 
Battalion, Among tho Goorklus 
killed was ‘lecea Ram, “ono of the 
best shots in the regiment, who lad 
killed twonty-two® ligors in the 
Dhoon,” 
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the supplies in the city, that it little mattered to our 
assnilants how many rounds they fired every hour of 
the day. The gallantry of the Artillery Subsltern 
Willoughby had done but little to diminish the re- 
sources of the enemy. There were vast supplies of 
material wealth that could not be blown into the air, 

The fixe from the Moree bastion, especially, played 
always annoyingly and sometimes destructively on 
the Ridge, The Scpoy gunners scemed to take a 
delight, which was a mixture of humour and sava- 


" gory, in watching the incidents of our camp, and 


sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturb our operations, whethcr of a military or a 
social character. If one detachment were marching 
to the relief of anothor—if a solitaxy officer were 
proceeding to inspect a battery—if a line of cook- 
boys were toiling on with their caldrons on their 
heads for the sustenance of the Karopeans on picquet, 
a round shot was sure to come booming towards 
them, and perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In 
time our people became accustomed to this exercise, 
and cither avoided the exposure altogether, or kept 
themselves on the alert so as to anticipate the arrival 
of the deadly missile, and sccure safety by throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-boys, whose 
jouwncys—as men must cat—could not be arrested or 
postponed, became adepts in this work. They went 
adroitly down on their knees and deposited their bur. 
dens till the danger had passed. The water-carviers, 
too, were greatly exposed. ‘And if is characteristic 
of the relations which at that time cxisted between 
tho two races, that although these servile classes did 
they duty with all fidelity—and it would have fared 
ill with us indeed if they had failed us in the hour of 
need—not only was there little kindliness and sym- 
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1857, 
Juno. 
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pathy extended towards them, but by some at least, 
of the Englishmen in Camp, these unarmed, harmn- 
less, miscrable servitors were treated with most un- 
merited severity. There is something grotesque, but 
not less terrible for its grotesqucness, in the story that 
when the cook-boys thus defily saved themselves from 
swift death, and secured also their precious bindens, 
the European soldiers would sometimes say, “ It is 
well for you, my boys, that you have not spilt our 
dinners, *” 

On the 18th, two Sepoy Regiments that had muti- 
nied ut Nusserabad streamed into Delhi, bringing with 
them six guns.f This welcome reinforeement raised 
the hopes of the mutincers, and they resolved, on the 
following day, to go out in force against the besicgers, 
They had so often failed to make an impression on our 
front, that this time it was their game to attack our 
position in the rear.e So, passing the Subzee-mundeo, 
they entered the gardeus on our right, and, disap- 
pearing for a while, emerged by the side of the 
Nujufgurh Canal, to the dismay of the eamel-drivers, 
whose animals were quictly browsing on the plain. 
The day was then so far spent that the expectation of 
an attack, which had been entertained in the morn- 
ing, had passed away from onr camp, and we were 
but ill-prepared to receive the enemy. Our Artillery 
were the first in action against thom. Scolit, Money, 


and Tombs brought their 
vellous rapidity ;{ but for 


* Tam writing of this now gly 
with reference to tho practics of the 
enemy in tho city, T shall speak 
more fully horenfler of the trentiment 
of the Natives mi camp. 

+, This reinforcoment consisted of 
the Fifteenth and Thirticth Scpoy 
Regiments, the Second Company 
Seventh Battalion (Golundauze) Ar- 


guns into play with mar. 
a while they were unsup- 


tillmy, with No. 6 Iforse Batlory 
attached, and soma men of bho Wire 
Bombay Light Cavalry, 

J Tho Wolk Artillery onployed 
on, Usis occasion consisted of threo 
guns ench of four different battortos, 
wider ‘Turner, Money, Tombs, and 
ool. The battle was fought by 

em. 
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ported, and the onemy’s fire, artillery and musketry, 
was heavy and well directed. The guns of the muti- 
neers were the far-famed guns of the ‘illustrious gar- 
rison of Jellalabad, known in history as Abbott's 
battery—guns with the mvral crown upon theni in 
honour of their great achievements.’ The Infantry, 
too, of the Nusscrabad Brigade were proving their 
title to be regarded as the very flower of the rebel 
army. So fierce and well directed was the fire of a 
party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, seeing 
his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach 
the sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whe- 
ther he could maintain himself against them. But in 
this crisis up rode Daly with a detachment of his 
Guides’ Cavalry, and a word from the heroic Artillery- 
man sent him forward with a few followers against 
the musketeers in the brushwood, The diversion 
was successful; but the gallant leader of the Guides 
returned severely wounded, and for a while his ser- 
vices were lost to the Forée.* 

Meanwhile, our Cavalry had been getting to horse, 
and Yule’s Lancers were to be scon spurring into 
action. But the shades of evening were now falling 
upon the battle, and ore long it was difficult to distin. 
guish friends from enemies. Yule's saddle was soon 
empty ;} and Hope Grant, who commanded, well-nigh 
fell into the hands of the enemy, for his charger was 


* The author of the “History of 
the Siogo of Delhi” thus describes 
this incident: “A portion of Lhe 
Guido Cavaliy camo up. ‘Daly, if 
yon do not charge,’ said Tombs to 
thoir leader, ‘my guns are taken. 
Daly spurred into the bushes— 
sontecly a dozen of his men followed 
him. Ie returned with 9 bullet in 
his shoulder; but the momentary 
diversion saved the guns.” 

+ Tho cotomporary aunalists of 


the siege do not relate in what man- 
ner Yule met his death, but his 
horse galloping rideless into camp 
geoms to have conveyed the first 
news of his fall, aud lus body laying 
all night on the flold, ib may bo aa- 
sumed that he was killed in the con- 
fusion which avose when the brief 
twilight had closed upon the scene, 
Tis distinctly staled that om own 
Artillery fired upon the Lanceia, 
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shot under him, and it was sore trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness ‘of the moment. The 
engagement, seattered and discursive as were its inct- 
dents, is not one easily to be described. A confused 
narrative of that evening’s fighting rust be most 
descriptive of the chaos of the fight. Night fell upon 
a drawn battle, of which no one could count the 
issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents, with, not very cheerful countenances, they saw 
the camp-fires of the enemy blazing up in their reav. 
We had sustained some severe losses. That fine ficld- 
officer of the Lancers, Yule, had been killed; Daly, 
of the Guides, had been incapacitated for active 
work; Arthur Becher, Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, had been wounded ; and we had left many men 
upon the field. The enemy had increased in-numbers, 
and with numbers their daring had inereased, It 
would have gone ill with us if the mutincers had sue- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in our rear, and the 
strength of the rebel force within the walls had on- 
abled them to renew their attacks on our front and on 
our flanks, They were welcoming fresh reinforee- 
ments every day, whilst our reinforceindhts, notwith- 
standing the ceaseless energies of the authorities above 
and below Delhi, were necessarily coming in but 
slowly. Perhaps nt no period of tho siege wore cit- 
cumstances more dispiriting to the besiegers, 

There was little sound sleep in our camp that night, 
but with the first dawn of the morning, and tho first 
breath of the morning aiz, there came a stern resoln- 
tion upon our people not to cease from the battle 
until they had driven the exulting enemy from our 
year. But it was scarcely necded that we should 
brace ourselves up for the encounter. The vehio- 
mence of the enemy was seldom of long duration. 
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° 
It expended itself in figree spasms, often, perhaps, the 1837, 
growth of vast deuggings of beng, and.was generally Juno). 
exhausted in the course of a fow hours, On the 
morning of the 19th, therefore, our people saw but 
little of the desperate energy of the 18%h. Soon after 
our camp turned out there was another scene of wild 
confusion. Nobody seemed to know what was the 
actual position of affairs, and many were quite unable 
in their bewilderment to distinguish betwean encmics 
and friends. The former had nearly all departed, 
and the few who remained were driven out with little 
trouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself 
in a farewell discharge of round-shot from a Sepoy 
gun; but the worst that befel us was an amazing 
panic among the camp-followers beyond the canal, 
and a considerable expenditure of ammunition upon 
an imaginary foe. 

Tt always happencd that after one of these storms Juno 20—21, 
of excitement there was a.scason of calm. To the 4! 
irresistible voluptuousness of perfect repose the Sepoys 
ever surrendered themselves on the day after a great 
fight. Tho 20th and the 21st were, therefore, days of 
rest to our Force. The latter was our Sabbath, and 
early service was performed by Mr. Rotton in the 
mess-tont of the Second Fusiliers, and afterwards in 
other parts of the camp, There were many then 
amongst our people instant in prayer, for they felt 
that a great crisis was approaching, They may have 
laughed to scorn the old prophecy that on the cente- 
nary of the great battle of Plassey, which had laid 
Bengal at our fect, and had laid, too, broad and deep 
the foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire would be finally extinguished. The self-re- 
Hance of tho Englishman made liglit account of such 
vaticinations ; but no one doubted that the superstition 


1857, 
‘Tune 22, 


Tune 28, 
The Conton- 
ary oO! 
Plassoy. 
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° 
was strong in the minds of the Delhi garrison, and 
that the 28rd, of June would be a great day, for good 
or for evil, in the History of the War. It was cortain, 
indeed, that then one of those convulsive efforts, with 
which already our people were so well acquainted, 
would be made on a larger scale than ever had been 
made before, On such a day, warned by the thought 
of the prophecy which designing people had freely 
circulated in the Lines of all our rebel regiments, it 
could not be doubted that Hindoos and Mahomedans 
would unite ‘with common confidence and common 
enmity against us, and that an unwonted amount 
of confidence and bang would hurl their regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and self-devotion, in 
full assurance of the re-establishment of Native rule 
from one end of India to the other. Our force had 
been growing weaker and weaker every day, whilst 
the rebel force had grown stronger and stronger. It 
was not, therefore, a very cheerful prospect which lay 
before the English when they thought of the issnes 
of the morrow, 

Day had scarcely broken on the 28rd when our 
people learnt that their expectations were not un- 
founded, The enemy, in greater force than had ever , 
menaced us before, streamed out of the Lahore gate, 
and again moved by our right towards the rear of the 
British camp, But they encountered an unexpected 


‘difficulty, which disconcerted their plans. -On the 


previous night our Sappors had demolished the bridges 
over the Nujufgurh Drain, by which the encmy had 
intended to cross their guns; and thus checked, they 
were compelled to confine their attacks to the right of 
our position. The effect of this was, that much of 
the day’s fighting was among the houses of the Sub- 
zee-mundee, from which the enemy poured in a deadly 
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fire on our troops, Again and again the British In- 
fantry, with noble courage and resolution, bearing up 
against the heats of the fiercest sun that had yet 
assailed thom, drove the Sepoys from their cover, and 
fought agninst heavy odds all thrqugh that long 
summer day. We had need of all our force in such 
a struggle, for never had we beon more outmatched 
in numbers, and never had the enemy shown a sterner, 
more enduring courage. Fresh troops had joined us 
in the morning, but, weary as they were after a long 
night’s march, they were called into service, and 
nobly responded to the call,* The action of the 19th 
had been an Artillery action; this of the 28rd was 
fought by the Infantry, and it was the fighting that 
least suits the taste and temper of the English sol- 
dicey. But the Sixtieth Rifles wont gallantly to the 
attack, and the Goorkahs and Guides vied with them 
in sturdy, unflinching courage ip the last, At noon- 
day the battle was raging furiously in the Subzec- 
mundee; and such were the fearful odds against us, 
that Reid, cool and confident as he was in the face of 
difficulty and danger, felt that, if not reinforced, it 
would strain him to the utmost to hold his own.} But 
his men fought on; and after a while the reinforec- 
ments which he had sent for came up, and then, 
though the contest was still an unequal one, the 


** ‘These reinforcements consisted 
of a company, of tho Seventy-fifth 
Fool, four confpanics of the Second 
Bongal Fusiliers, four Huropean 
Thorso Aatillory guns and part of a 
Native troop, with some Punjabeo 
Infantry and Cavahy—in all about 
850 mon, 

| “Tho mutineers, about twelve 
o'clock, mado a most desperate attack 
on the whole of my position. No 
mon could hava fought hotter. They 
charged the Rifles, tho Guides, and 


my own men again and again, and at 
one time T thought I must have lost 
tho day. *The comonade fiom tho 
city, and the heavy guns which thoy 
had brought out, raged fast and 
furious, ad completely enflladed the 
wholo of my position. ‘Chousands 
were brought against my mere hand- 
ful of men; but T hnew tho import- 
anco of my position, and was deter- 
mined to do my utmost lo hold it 
tll reinforcements arrived.” —Leid’s 
Letters ant Notes. 


1857. 
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1867. chances of war were no longer,desperaicly against us, 
Jue, and our stubborn courage prevailed against the mul- 
titude of the enemy. As the sun went down, the 
vigour of the enemy declined also, and at sunset the 
mutineers hadelost heart, and found that the work 

was hopeless, Before nightfall the Subzee-mundee 

was our own, and the enemy had withdrawn their 

guns and retired to the city. It had becn a long 
weary day-of hard fighting bencath a destroying sun, 

and our troops were so spent and exhausted that they 

could not charge the rebel guns, or follow the retreat- 

ing masses of the mutineers. It was one of those vic- 

tories of which a few more repetitions would have 
turned our position into a graveyard, on which the 

enemy might have quietly encamped. 

Tune 24, After this there was another lull, and there was 
rail again time for our chief people to take account of the 
circumstances of theix position and to look the future 

in the face. The result of the fighting on the Cen- 
tenary of Plassey was somewhat to abate the confi- 

dence of the enemy. There were no signs of the de- 

scent of that great Star of Fortune which had rison 

above us for a hundred years, Little now was to be 
gained by them from spiritual manifestations and en- 
couragements. They had only to look to their mate- 

rial resources ; but these were steadily incronsing, as 

the stream of mutiny continued to swell and roll down 

in full current towards the great ocean of the imperinl 

city. Nusserabad’ and Jullundhur had already dis- 
charged their turbid waters, and now Rohilkund was 

about to pour in its tributaries, All this was against 

us, for it was the custom of the enemy upon cvery 
new accession of strength to signalise the arrival of 

the reinforcements by sending them out to attack us, 

Thus the brunt of the fighting on the 19th had been 
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borne by the Nusserabad foree, aud on the 23rd by 1887, 
the regiments from Jullundhur. It was felt, therefore, 4" 
that on the arrival of the Rohilkund Brigade there 
would be again a sharp conflict, which, although the 
issue of the day's fighting could nof be doubtful, 
would tend to the dininntion of our strength, and 
to the exhaustion of our resourecs, and would place 
us no nearer to the final consummation for which our 
people so ardently longed. é 

On the other hand, however, it was a source of Atival of 16- 
congratulation that our reinforcements were also ar- aga 
riving. Sir John Lawrence was doing his work well 
in the Punjab, and sending down both European and 
Sikh troops, and every available gun, to strengthen 
Barnard in his position before Delhi. The dimen- 
sions of the British camp were visibly expanding, 
The newly arrived troops were at first a little dis- 
pirited by the thought of the smll progress that had 
been made by their comrades before Delhi; for the 
besicgers were found to be the besieged. But they 
soon took heart again, for the good spirits of the 
Delhi Ficld Force were contagious, and nothing finer 
had ever been seen than the buoyancy and the cheer- 
fulness which they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and privations. Many old friends and 
comrades then met logether in the mess-tents to talk 
over old times, and many new friendships were formed 
by men mecting as strangers, on that cver-memorable 
Ridge—friéndships destined to last for a life. Hos- 
pitality and good-fellowship, abounded everywhere. 
There was not an officer in camp who did not delight 
in the opportunity of sharing his last bottle of beer 
with a friend or a comrade. And from the old Cri- 
mean General down to the youngest subaltern in camp, 
all were alike chivalrous, patient, and scl{-denying. 
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1857. There was never any despondoncy among them, 
Jue Vast divergencies of opinion prevailed in camp with 
Lost days of respect to the great something that was to be done. 
Geroral Be- Some of the younger, more cager, spirits panted for a 
rash upon Delhi. The Engincer subalterns—Greathed 

and his gallant brethren—never ceased to urge the 
expediency of a coup-de-main, and as the month df June 

wore to a close, Barnard again consented to the onter- 
prise-—doybtfully as to the issue, and altogether re- 
luctantly, but with a dominant sense that there was 
nothing else to be done. He was very active at this 

time. No subaltern, in the flower of his youth, was 

more regardless of exposure and fatigue, Under the 

fierce June sun, never sparing himself, he was con- 
tinually abroad, and night seldom found his anxious 

head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and his son 

laid themselves down together, with revolvers in their 

hands, but still the general notion in camp was that 

he “never slept.” He wag torn to pieces by conflicting 
counsels, But he were outwardly a cheerful aspect, 

and ever resolute to do his best, he bore up manfully 
against the troubles which surrounded him. Even 

the feeling that, do what he might, his reputation 
would be assailed, did not, to outward appearance, 

very sorely distress him. All mon placed in diMenlt 
conjunctures must be prepared to encounter reproach, 

and Barnard well knew it. But evor as time went 

on he won upon the hearts of the officers under his 
command by his ‘kindliness and generosity. It was 

said that he kept open aent; he had a liboral iablo; 

and never had an officer in high command a keener 

sense of individual merit or a more open-hearted 

desire to bestow his personal commendations on all 

who had distinguished themselves by acts of gallantry. 

So, before the month of June ‘was at an end, Sir 
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Tlenry Barnard had securely established himself in 
the affections of the Dethi Ficld Force. , 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he was 
making no impression upon Delhi, the inward care 
that was weighing upon his very life grgw heavier and 
heavier, He wrote many letters at this time both to 
public functionaries in India and io private friends 
in England, in which he set forth yory clearly his 
difficulties and perplexities, and suggested that he 
had been, and was likely to be, misjudged. To Sir 
John Lawrence he wrote, on the 28th of Juno, a 
letter, in which he reviewed the Past and set forth 
the circumstances of the Present. ‘You have, of 
course,” he said, “been well informed of our pro- 
cecdings, which, from the commencement, have been 
a series of difficulties overcome by the determined 
courage and endurance of our troops, but not leading 
us to the desired termination. When first I took up 
this position, my Artillery were to silence the firo of 
the town from the Morce and ,Cashmere gates, at 
least, and our heavy guns then brought into play to 
open our way into the city. So far from this, how- 
ever, we have not silenced a single gun, and they 
retnrn us to this day at least four to one, The Chief 
Aviillery Officer admits the distance to be too great ; 
but to get nearcr we must look to our Engincers, who 
are only now commencing to collect some few mate- 
vials, such as trenching tools, sand-bags, &c., of which 
they were destitute, and even now ‘have not cnough 
to aid me in strengthening, any outpost. In the 
mean time, my force is being worn out by the con- 
‘slant and sanguinary combats they are exposed to— 
the attacks which require every soul in my camp to 
repol—for it is never certain where the enemy intend 
to strike their blow, find it is only by vigilance I can 
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ascertain it, and having done so, withdraw troops 
from one place to sirengthen the threatened one ;, and 
thus the men’ are hastened here and there, and ex- 
posed to the sun all day. To ime it is wonderful how 
all have stood jt. It is heart-breaking to engage then 
in these affairs, which always"cost us some valuable 
lives. The Engineers had arranged a plan tof ap- 
proach on the Cashmere side; the difficulties that 
meet one here are the constant interruptions the ope- 
rations would experience by the fire from the town, 
and more so by the more frequent renewal of these 
dangerous attacks. But a greater one was in store 
for me when, on inquiring into the means, the amount 
of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade- 
quate, that the Chief Engincer declared the™project 
must’ be abandoned. There remains, therefore, but 
one alternative. My whole force will be here in a 
day or two, when oyy entire project will be matured, 
Disappointing as, I fear, our progress has been to 
you, the results of our exertions have been great; an 
immensely superior force has been on all occasions 
defeated with great loss, and I have reagon to believe 
that the spirit of this mutinecring multitude—con- 
temptible in the open, but as good, if not betler, than 
ourselves behind guns—is completely broken, and that 
the game is in our hands; for, by confining, or rather 
centralising the evil on Delhi, the hoart of it will be 
crushed in that spot, and that ‘delay,’ so far from 
being detrimental; has been of essential nsé! But for 
the prestige, Twould leaye Delhi to its fate. Anarchy 
and disorder would soon destroy it; and the foree 
now before it—the only one of Europeans you have 
in India set free—would be sufficient to re-cstublish 
the greater part of the country. ‘To get into Delhi 
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will greatly reduce this small force, and I feel much 1887, 
moral courage in even hinting at an pbject which I Ju 
have no intention of carrying out—at all events, till 
after an attempt has been made, You may say, why 
cngage in these constant combats? Thi reason simply 
is that, when attacked, we must defend ourselves ; and 
that td secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, 
&e,, every living being has to be employed. The 
whole thing is too gigantic for the foree brought 
against it. The gates of Delhi once shut, with the 
whole of your Native Army drilled, equipped, and 
organised within the walls, a regularly prepared force 
should have been employed, and the place invested, 
Much as I value the reduction of Delhi, and great as 
I sce that the danger to my own reputation will be if 
we fail, still I would vather retire from it than risk 
this army! But, by God’s blessing, all may be saved 
yet.” And in this letter, having»set forth the general 
state of the great question -before him, he proceeded 
to speak of some of its personal bearings. “My posi- 
tion,” he said, “is difficult; and not the less so for its 
undefined responsibilities, which must always be the 
case when a Commander-in-Chicf is in the same field, 
But the valuable assistance which you have given me, 
in Brigadicr-General Chamberlain, will henceforward 
greatly lighten my anxieties,” 

A. few days before—on the 24th of June—Brigadier june 94, 

Chamberlajn had arrived in Camp to take the post of Arrival of 
Adjutant-General of the Army. His coming had been ea 
anticipated with the liveliest emotions of satisfaction, Chambaleia. 
Some said that he would be worth a thousand men, 
Those who had ever encouraged the bolder and the 
more hazardous course of action rejoiced most of all, 
for they believed that his voice would be lifted up in 
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favour of some dashing enterprise.* It was, doubt- 
less, at that time great gain to have such a man at 
the elbow of the Commander.f A. few months before 
officialism would have stood aghast at such a selec- 
tion. NevilleeChamberlain had little departmental 
experience, But the Departments, in that great crisis, 
were not in the highest honour. Not that they had 
failed—not that they had done any worse or any 
better than Departments are wont to do in great con- 
junctures; but that the Delhi Ficld Force did not 
want Departments, but men. There was no want of 
manliness in the general Staff, for already within the 
space of three weeks one departmental chicf had been 
killed and another disabled. But it was felt that there 
were men in the country, cast in the true heroic 
mould, with a special genius for the work in hand, 
Some said, “Oh, if Henry Lawrence were but here |” 
others spoke of Jolin Nicholson as the man for the 
crisis; and all rejoiced+in the advent of Neville 
Chamberlain. There was another, too, whose name 
at that time was in the mouth of the general camp. 
It was known that Baird Smith had been summoned. 
to direct the engineering department, which had been 
lamentably in want of an efficient chief All these 
things wore cheering to the heart of the Crimean 
General, for he mistrusted his own judgment, and he 
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* “Noyville Chamberlain has ar. 
rived ; of this wo aro all glad, as woll 
ns the Goneral, Wilby’s hold gon- 
coptions may now recolye more don- 
sideration,” — @reathad’s Letters ——~ 
“ Tiverything will be right, they used 
to say, when Chamberlain comes, 
and all took courage when they saw 
his stern pale {nc0.—Listory of the 
Siege of Delhi. 

¢ “You have sont me a sound, 
good quxilisry in Bugadier Chan- 


horlain, who fully ecos and admis 
tho difloulties L have boon placed in, 
Tle ig favourablo to the trial of got- 
ting into the place, and a reasonable 
hope of sneccss may be entertained, 
T am willing to try, provided T ean 
sco my way to honourably socure my 
sick and wounded, and keeping open 
ny sauppieg. Si I. Hernan) lo 
Sir John Tawrenee, July 1, Als, 
Correspondence, 
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looked eagerly for counsellors in whom he could 1887, 
confide, . * July, 

Baird Smith was at Roorkheo, leading an activo, Golorel Bai 
busy life, thinking much of the Army before Delhi, ‘ 
but never dreaming -of taking part in the conflict, 
when,,in the last week of June, news reached him that 
ho was wanted there to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, who had completely broken down. Having 
improvised, with irregular despatch, a botly of some 
six hundred Pioncors, and loaded fifty or sixty carta 
with Enginecr tools and stores, he started on the 
29th of Juno, accompanied by Captains Robertson 
and Spring.* Pushing on by forced marches, he was 
within sixty miles of Delhi, when, on the morning of 
the 2nd of July, after a weary night-march, av. express 
reached him with the stirring news that an assault on 
Delhi had been planned for the carly dawn of the 
morrow, and that all were anxfous for his presence, 
After an hour or two of slebp, he mounted again, and 
rode—or, as he said, “scrambled”—on ; getting what 
he could to carry him—now a fresh horse, now an 
elephant, and again the coach-and-four of the Rajah 
of Jheend; and so, toiling all through the day and 
the night, he reached Delhi by three o'clock on the 
morning of the 8rd, Weary and worn out though 
he was, the prospect of the coming assault braced 
him up for the work in hand; but he had made the 
toilsome march for nothing. Tho projected attack 
was in abeyance, if it had nog wholly ¢ollapsed. 

It was the old story: that fatal indecision, which Postpone- 
had been the bane of General Barnard, as leader of Mo Me 
such an enterprise as this, had again, at the cleventh 


* ‘The lotter was going Lo join his was killed in an attack on tho Native 
regiment in. the Puniah, in the froops that had broken into mutiny 
morning of hig arrival at Jhelwn ho in that placo, 
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hour, overthrown the bolder gounsels which he had 
been persuaded to adopt. All the expected reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and he was stronger than he had 
ever been before.* The details of the assault had 
been arranged* the plans had been prepared; the 
troops had been told off for the attacking columns, 
though they had not yet been warned, and the pro- 
ject was kept a secret in Camp—when information 
yeached him that the enemy were contemplating a 
grand attack upon our position by the agency of the 
rebel regiments recently arrived from Rohilkund. 
The time of carly morning appointed for the assault 
-~a little before daybreak—would have been pro- 
pitious, for the hour before dawn was dark and 
cloudy, and our troops could have advanced unseen 
to the City walls, But now the opportunity was 
lost. The time was coming for “the moon and day 
to meet,” and so all* hope of our erceping up, un- 
seen, beneath the shadew of the darkness, was 
passing away. Whet Barnard and others called the 
“ Gamester’s Throw,” was not destined to be thrown 
by him.t 


® Tho roinforcoments which had 
joined our Camp fiom tho Punjab 
tween the 26th of June and 3rd of 
July wore the Mead-quariors of Ler 
Majesty’s Highth Yoot, released by 
the flefection of the Jullundhur But 
gees the Tead-quatos of Ter 
Fayesty’s Sixty-five Fook; tho First 
Regiment of ps Tnfanhy (Coke’s 
Rifles) ; a squadion of Punjab Ca- 
valry; with twe guns of uropdin 
and two of Native Ifoiso Artillery 5 
some Lnopean Rescryo Artillery, 


“and some Sikh gunneis. Tho want of 


artillaymen to work our gums had 
been severely folt, and Sir John Law- 
ience had done his best to supply 
thom from allsouces, The reinfores- 
ments dothghed above made up, ac- 


cording to Norman, ow offoolive 
force fo six thousand six hunted 
men of all arms. 

+ The onuses of the abandonment 
of tho entepriso wore thus stated 
by Sir TL Barnud: “TL had all pee 
pared for tho gauester's throw laut 
night, when tho arsdval of the re. 
inlorcoments of Coke’s gave mo all 
tho available means I can oxpeol, Ib 
was frustiated, fist, by hearing that 
we were to be attacked in great force 
this moining at dawn of day, whon 
to a corlainty our Camp would be 
destroyed ; and, secondly, on no- 
eount of sarious disaflection in 
(Chatles) Nicholson’s Regiment, all 
tho MHiftidoos of which I havo dis- 
armed—and hug two of the Na- 
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The threatened attack on our position, said to have 1887. 
been fixed for the morning of the 8rd, was not then rh my : 
developed into a fact; but at night the Rohilkund Buigado.. 
Brigade*—some four thousand or five thousand. 
strong, Horse, Foot, and Artillery—the Infantry 
in the scarlet uniforms of their old masters—yent 
out, under cover of the darkness, and made their 
way towards Alipore, in vear of our Camp, with 
some vague intention of cutting off our eommunica- 
tions by destroying a post we had established there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or 
from the Ridget A force under Major Coke, of the 
Punjab Irregular Army, who had arrived in Camp 
on the last day of June, was sent out to give battle 
to the mutincers. It was a compact, well-appointed 
eglumn of Cavalry and Infantry, with some Ilorse 
Artillery guns; and the leader was held in repute 
for his achievements in border*warfare, But the re- 
sult was a disappointment.» The ground was marshy ; 
the progress was slow; and we were too late to do 
the work. Soon after daybreak on the 4th, our 
column came in sight of the Sepoy Regiments which 
were then returning from Alepore, and our guns 
were brought into action. But Coke had not taken 


tivo oflcers, ‘ho Ninth Irregulas 
ovincad evidont sign of ‘stake, and 
as they numbered some four hundied 
and fifty, it became a sciios ques- 
tion to leave all these natives in my 
Cup, whon all my own forces wero 
employed elsewhere, Chamborlain 
admits that few mon were ever 
placed in a more paint iespon- 
siblo position, If I lose this small 
foree, {6 will be (elt all over tho 
Punjab, and yet, if I do not take 
Dolhi, Use reault will bo equally dis- 
astvous, It will he a good deed 
when dono!—and I will take eave 
and do it, with overy chance in. my 
favour, in good will.’—Sie ZZenry 


Barnard lo Su John Lawrence, July. 
8, 1869. DLS. Correspondence, 

* Tho Rohilleand. or Bareflly, 
Brigade marched in on the Ist and 
Ond’ of duly, 1b consisted of tho 
Righteenth, ‘Twonty-eighth, Twenty- 
ninth, and Sixty-eighth Infantiy 
flosinants tho Eighth Tregutar 

ayalry, No, 15 Morse Battery, and 
tivo 6-pounder post guns from Shah- 
jehanporo, 

+ The enemy expected to find a 
convoy of wounded men going fiom 
our Camp to Umballah, aud another 
with ticasure and ammunition coming 
hom Ferozepors, But he fortunately 
missed both of thom, 
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right account of the distanco; our light ficld pieces 
made little impression upon ‘the enemy, and our 
Infantry had not come up in time to take part in 
the engagement. The Sepoy General, Bukht Khan, 
was, however, iy no mood to come to closer quarters 
with us, so he drew off his forces and set his face 
towards Delhi, leaving behind him his baggage, cdnsist- 
ing mainly of the night's plunder—an ammunition 
waggon and some camel-londs of small-arm cartridges, 
But they carried off all their guns, and returned to 
garrison not much weaker than when they started. 
“The distance we had come from Camp,” wrote 
General Reed to Sir John Lawrence, “and the deep 
state of the ground, prevented our guns and cavalry 
from pursuing. In fact, the horses were knocked up, 
and the guns could scarecly be moved, while tho 
enemy, being on higher ground, managed to get 
away their guns.”* But if we had gained no glory, 
the enemy had added angther to their long list of 
failures, They had taken out some thousands of their 
best troops, and had only burnt a village, plundered. 
a small isolated British post, and Icft the plunder 
behind them on the field, But, if our eyes had not 
been opened before to the danger of some day having 
ow rearward communications with Kurnaul and the 
Punjab—all the upper country from which we drew 
our supplies and reinforcements—interrupted by a 
swarming enciny, who might attack us at all points 


# ALS. Cor espondence.—The author 
of tho “History of the Siege of 
Delhi,” who was obviously with 
Coko’s foieo, adds “Ow mon ie- 
tuned completely oxhausted by tho 
heat, Indeed, many of the Sixty- 
fast sank down beneath troes, anid 
om. elephants had to be sent fom 


Camp to cally them in.’—~TTodson 
says that “ our loss was about thity 
or forty Humopoans, and thice of my 
Native officers tempoimuly disabled,” 
Anothor wriler (4/8, Journal) says: 
“Onr toss was ono lnogular, who 
camo fiom the Punjab with Coke, 
and an Artillery duiver.” 
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at the same time, so as to prevent us from. effectively 
protecting our rear, tltis expedition of the Rohilkund 
force dispersed all the films that still obscured our 
vision. And our Inginecr officers, therefore, were 

directed to adopt every possible mcgsure to render 
the establishment of the enemy in our rear a feat of 
diffictilt, if not impossible, accomplishment; and the 
chief of these was the destruction of the bridges 
across the Nujufgurh Canal, cxcept the gne imme- 
diately in our rear, which we could always command 
and protect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard were in close 
consultation, The General rejoiced greatly in the 
presence of his new adviser, and gave him his un- 
stinted confidence, The arrival, indecd, of such a 
man as the accomplished Engineer, who knew every 
nook and crevico in Delhi, and who, before he had 
any expectation of being personally connected with 
tho siege, had devised » plan of attack, was great gain 
to the besieging foree; and Barnard, whose i ignorance 


of Indian warfare and mistrust of his own judgment - 


drove him to seck advice in all likeliest quarters, 
would gladly have leant most trustingly on Smith, 
But it was not decreed that he should trust in any 
ono much longer, Ilis life was now wearing to a 
close. 


1887, 
July, 


On the second day after Baird Smith’s arrival in Death of 


Camp, cholera fell heavily upon the General, and 
smote him down with even moré than its wonted 
suddenness. General Reed had seen Barnard in the 
ently morning, and observed nothing peculiar about 
him; but by ton o’clock on that Sunday morning a 
whisper was running through the camp that the 
Commander of the Delhi Field Foree was dying. 


Genaal 
Barnnd. 


July 5. 


1857. 
‘uly 6, 
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He had been missed from his accustomed place at 
church-service; and, before many hours had passed, 
his broken-hearted son, who had ministered to him 
with all the tenderness of a woman, was standing 
beside his lifeless body. “ Tell dhem,” said the dying 
General, speaking of his family in England, almost 
with tila last breath—“ tell them that I die hippy.” 
Next day his remains were conveyed on a gun-carriage 
to their lgst resting-place, “The only difference,” 
wrote the Chaplain who performed the burial-service, 
“between the General and a private soldier consisted 
in the length of the mournful train, which followed 
in solemn silence the mortal remains of the brave 
warrior.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a message to Baird 
Smith, saying that he trusted to him to give such an 
explanation of the circumstances in which he was 
placed as would save his reputation as a soldier. 
And, indeed, the same gencrosity of feeling as he 
had evinced in all his endeavours to brighten the 
character of his dead friend Anson was now dis. 
played by others towards him; for all men spoke and 
wrote gently and kindly of Barnard, as of one against 
whom nothing was to be said except that circum. 
stances were adverse to him. “1 found him,” wrote 
Baird Smith, “one of the most loveable mon L had 
ever met—rigidly conscientious in every duty, a per- 
fect gentleman in manner and feeling, a brave soldicr, 
but unequal to the present crisis from an apparent 
want of confidence in himself and an inability to dis- 
criminate between the judgments of others,” — In 
him,” wrote General Reed to Sir John Lawrence, 
“the service has lost a most energetic and indefati- 
gable officer, and I fear his untjmely end was in a 
great measure to be attributed to his fearless oxposure 
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of himself, not only to the ire of the enemy, but to 
the more deadly rays 6f the sun.”— Je was a high- 
minded, excellent officer,” said Mr. Commissioner 
Grenthed ; “and on European ground, in a European 
war, would have dong the State goodeservice ; but he 
was too suddenly thrust into the most difficult active 
service in India that could be imagined, and found 
himself placed in command of an Army which Ge- 
neral Anson had organised, and obliged ta carry out 
operations which he would not himself have under. 
taken with the means at his command. With more 
knowledge of the relative merits of his troops and of 
the enemy, he would, I think, have achieved a great 
suceess.”—“ TTow he has carried on so long,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain, “is wonderful. All day in the 
sun, and the most part of the night cither walking up 
and down the main street of the camp or visiting the 
batteries and posts. His cons{#jution was such that 
he could not command sleep at the moments when he 
might have rested, and exhausted naiure has given 
way. We all deeply lament his loss, for a kinder or 
more noble-ninded officer never lived.” 


I need add nothing to these tributes from the 
foremost officers in the Camp. Only three months 
before Barnard had written to Lord Canning, saying: 
“Cannot you find some tough job,to pub tome? I 
will serve you faithfully.”* The’ tough job” had 
been found, and a single itonth of it had sufficed 
to lay him in his grave. But he had redeemed his 
promise. He had served the State faithfully to the 
last hour of hs life. 


& Ante, vol. i, * yee 663" Somo respondenec will be found in the 
farther extracts fiom Bunard’s Cor Appendin, 
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And here fitly closes the second part of this Story 
of the Siege of Delhi. It is tho story of a succession 
of profitless episodes—desultory in narration as in 
fact; the story of a month’s fighting with no results 
but loss of life, avaste of material resources, and bitter 
disappointment in all the dwelling-places of the Eng- 
lish in India, as week after week passed away, and 
every fresh report of the fall of Delhi was proved to 
be a mockery and a lic. 
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: CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL RDED IN COMMAND-~EXERTIONS OF BAIRD SMITI—INADLQUACY 
OF RLSOURCES—QUESTION OF ASSAULT RENEWEID—ENGAGBMENTS WITIL 
THE LUNEMY—NOPLS OF THB UNGLISH-—ASSAULE ABANDONED—DEFAN- 
TURE OF GENERAL REED—BRIGADIER WILSON IN COMMAND—HIS POSITION 
AND EYFORTS—sSOC1AL ASPECTS OF THE CAMP—STATP OF THE DELI 
GARRISON, 


From the first hour of his appearance at Delhi, July, 1857, 
Baird Smith had begun to examine thoroughly the Question of 
er: aterinls for 
ineans and resources at his disposal. He had no q Siege, 
great opinion of the power of the place to stand a 
siege, if the besiegers had adequate material for its 
prosecution. But never wes a besieging army in 
worse plight for the conduct of gyeat operations then 
the British Army before Delhi, The Chief Engincer 
found that his sicge ordnance consisted of two 24- 
pounders, nine 18-pounders, six 8-inch mortars, and 
two or three 8-inch howitzers, The enemy were 
much stronger in Artillery, They could bring to 
any point open to attack from twenty-five to thirty 
puns, and ten or twelve mortars—all as well served 
ag our’ own. But there was something even worse 
than this, If we had possessed mote guns we could 
not have used them, for there was a deplorable want 
of ammunition. Baird Smith stood aghast at the 
discovery that the shot in store for the heavy guns 
was scarcely equal to the requirements of a day's 
siege, and there was, no immediate prospect of the 
receipt of further supplies ; ; whilst, on the other 
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e 
hand, the enemy were furnished with the iIncx- 
haustible resqurees of the great Delhi Magazine, Tb 
was plain, therefore, that in this helpless siate it 
wwould have been madnesy to commence siege opera- 
tions, which maist have been speedily abandoned from 
the exhaustion of our material supplics. ’ 

But the question still suggested itself: “Might not 
the place be carried by assault?” It was casier 10 an- 
swer this in the affirmative. “Tere,” he argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially changed in value. We 
have a highly disciplined body under a single head, 
completely in hand, full of pluck, and anxious to 
attack, and with almost unlimited self-reliance, Tho 
enemy is without any head, not in hand at all, so fur 
broken in spirit that he has never met us in battle— 
with any odds in his favour—without being beaten. 
Tt is very true that his numbers much execed ours, 
and that in a townyin strect-fighting, discipline ig of 
less value than in the open battle-field. It is true, 
also, that assaults are proverbially precarious. Na- 
poleon said of them, ‘a dog or a goose may decide 
their issues.’ The results of failure would be ns 
terrible and depressing as those of success would be 
plorious and inspiriting."* All these things he de. 
liberately considered; but, weighing the chances on 
cither side, he came to the conclusion that “ the pro- 
babilities of success were far greater than those of 
failure, and the reasons justifying an assault stronger 
than those which justificd inaction.” Ie therefore 
urged upon the General, in an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault, by escalade, the gates which 
we desired to force being blown in by powder-bags. 
“And,” he wrote, four months afterwards, “looking 
back now with the full advantages of actual ox- 


* MS. Conespondence of Colonel Baird Smith, 
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. . . & + . aye 
perience, and with, I believe, very little disposition 
July, 


to maintain a foregore conclusion, because it was 
foregone, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted 
any time between the 4th and 14th of July, we 
should have carried the place,” * ® 

When the Engincer’s letter reached the Icad-Quar- Genial Reod 
ters of the Force, Sir Henry Barnard was dead, or 
dying.t The command was then assumed by General 
Reed. Since he had been in the Delhi Camp, with 
no immediate responsibility upon him, his health had 
improved; and although he still appeared to others, 
especially to men with the inexhaustible energies of 
Baird Sinith, a fecble invalid, he believed himself to 
be equal to the work, and wrote that, “with the aid 
of the Almighty, he trusted to carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue,” To this officer Baird Smith's plan of 
assault was submitted. Ie did not immediately 
reject it. On the 9th, he wrote to Sir John Law- 
rence, saying, “ We still have the assault in contem- 
plation, the details of which ave, not yet quite com- 
pleted by the Engincers’ Department under Baird 
Smith.” But the delay, whether originating in the 
Engincers’ Department, or in the councils of the 
General, was fatal to the scheme; and, as Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “the opportunity passed 
away, and the question of assault or no assault 
finally resolved itsclf into doing nothing by sheer 

*® MS. Correspondence of Colonel 
Baird Smith, 

+ Thave hoe again (o notice the 
confusion of dates, of which Ihave 
spoken m a former note, Baid 
Smith, in a letier hefoe me, says, 
“ My lotler 1ecommonding the mea- 


swe went in on the 6th, I doubt if 
Sn Uemy Bainard ever saw it, as 


General weg buiied al ten o’clook 
on that day; and Mi, Rotlon (Chap. 
fain’s Narvative), who porformed {le 
furferal sevvice, says most distinct! 

that Batnad died at three o’cloc 

on Sunday afteinoon, July 6, There 
is not the least doubt of tho fact. 
Baia Smith’s letter, therefore, was 
not sent in wntil after Barnaid’s 


ha diet a day ov two afterwards.” 
But Mr, Greathed, in a letle® dated 
duly 6, says that the xemains of the 


death, unless he is wrong about the 
date of its despatch, 
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force of circumstances.” “Whatever is,” he added, 
“being best, am content with things as they are, 
and I am very far indeed from attaching the slightest 
blame to those who differed from me on the question 
of assaulting. « They, doubtless, examined the proba- 
bilities as conscientiously as I did, but realised them 
differently, and came to a contrary conclusion. he 
difficulties were great enough, and the consequences 
graye eneugh, to require every man to form and to 
hold to his own opinion, and yet to promote tolera- 
tion at differences—at a any rate, that was my view 
of the case; right or wrong.” And, truly, it was very 
right. For there is nothing, perhaps, which calls 
for more toleration than the solution of great military 
questions, when there are antagonistic arrays of diff- 
culties to be considered. Tt has been said of other 
places than Delhi, which have stood protracted sieges, 
that they might have been carried by assault within 
the first hour of our appearance before them, It 
was said of Bhurtyore; it was said of Sebastopol; 
but neither Combermere nor Raglan thought that it 
was his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attenpting it, 

Tho circumstances, the force of which was said by 
the Chicf Engineer to have settled the momentous 
question of assault or no assault, were these. Whilst 
in the English Camp our people were considering the 
best means of attacking the enemy within she walls of 
Delhi, the enemy were making renewed attacks on 
the British Camp outsitle the walls; and every new 
attack reduced our scanty numbers. On the 9th 
of July they came out in force against us. Tn- 
telligence of their design reached General Reed in the 
moiniig, and he was in some measure prepared for 
them; but he eel. expected a daring inroad of 
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rebel Cavalry into our Camp.* But about ten o'clock, 
through mist of hedvy rain, our Eyglish officers, 
on the “Mound” discerned their approach. Hore, 
oh a picce'of clevated ground to the right rear of 
our Camp, was planted a battery ef three heavy 
guns, with the usual Infantry Picquet. In addition 
to this a Cavalry Picquet was thrown out, somewhat 
in advance of the Mound; and this now consisted of 
a ‘party of Carabineers, two Horse Artillery guns of 


. Tombs’g troop, and a detachment of the Ninth Inre- 


gular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which occu- 
pied the extreme point in advance.t Perplexed by 


* © Wo had a sharp affair with 
the enemy yesterday, I had re- 
coived a ropat in’ tho morning 
that they were coming out in forco 
on the right, and Major Reid applicd 
for their usual reinforcement at 
Tlindoo Rao’s house, which was 
sont, and the rest of the troops held 
in readiness to tun out, About ten 
AM, a parly of insurgent Sowara 
mado a most daring inrond to the 
year of our aight by a yond loading 
to tho Grand ‘Tiunk, ‘hose men 
wore dressed exactly like the Ninth 
Trrogulars, which lod {0 the suppo- 
silion jhal part of that regiment, 
which was on piequet on thal flank, 
had mutinied ; but it tuned out that 
tho greater part of thom, ab least, 
belonged 10 the Kighth Irregulars 
from Baveilly. About a hundred 
men of their people aclually swept 
through the right of owe camp by 
tho rear, by the bridge adjoining the 
hurial-ground,’— General Reed to Sir 
John Jatwrence, July 10, 1867. ALS. 

+t Ti will havo been seen that, in 
the preceding note, Genoral Reed 
snys that the enemy appeared about 
ten o'clock, Major Reid says, 
tho action commenced about seven 
o’olock,” ‘Tho lattor may refor to the 
aponiug of the cuomy’s guns. Major 
‘Yombs says that, to tho best of his 
recollection, it was about Unrec Par, 
when ho first learnt that the troopers 
wore cutering our Camp, Cotom- 


porary accounts often differ gucatly 
with lospeot, to the time of day, 

j. “Tho Mound was about half 
way between tho Ridge and tho 
Canal, which protected tho British 
rear, Jt was on the right rear 
flank of Camp, and overlooked the 
Subzco-mundeo, Between theMound 
and ilfe Canal thora wero soveral 
clumps of trees, and the Canal-bark 


‘boing also fringed with them, tho 


view inp that direction was confused 
and interrupted, and for this veason 
a Cavaliy picquel was thrown out 
on tho Catal-bank, somewhat in ad- 
yance of the Mound, from which, 
however, the videttes of the Cavalry 
picquet wore visible, ,.. The guns 
and Carabincers wei not stationed 
on the Mound, but at the foot of 
and on the right flank of it, so that 
facing to their proper front— tho 
Subzeo-mmmdce—the Mound was on 
their Icft hond and tho Canal on 
their right, The gromd on the right 
of thoprequétwas somewhat clevaled, 
and on this tho tents of the mou 
wero pitched and ihe Cavalry horses 
picqueted. Tho guns wore, as if 
wera, ina hollow, with the Mound 
on their left and the clevated ground 
on tho right, ‘To thoir fiont was a 
small breastwork, to which it was 
ordered that the guns should be run 
up and fought behind in ease of an. 
allnck, and wntil the picquet could 
he reinforced. "iS, Afemorandun, 
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the appeatance of the Sfmiliar uniform of the Irre- 
gular Cavalry of our own Picqticls, our people at first 
thought that they had beon driven in by the advance 
of the enemy; and so the gtms, which might havo 
opened upon fhem, were pointed harmlessly at the 
troopers.* But thero was something much worse 
than this. ‘Tho mistake of the British Artillery was 
followed by the disgrace of ihe British Cavalry. 
As the Irregulars of the Kighth from Delhi swept on, 
the detachment of Carabincers, which, formed a part 
of the Picquet, turned and fled, Stillman, who com- 
manded them, remained alonc at his post. The first 
error was soon discovered. Hills, who was in charge 
of the artillery—two horse-artillery guns—of the 
Picquet, saw presently that it was a hostile attack; 
and ordered out his guns for action. But the enemy 
were upon him; he had not time to open fire. In 
this emergency the.dashing Artillery subaltcrn—a 
man of light weight and short stature, young in years, 
but with the coolness of a veteran and the courage of 
a giant—set spurs to his horse and rushed into the 
midst of the advancing troopers, cntting right and 
left at them with good effect, wnlil two of them 


charged him at the same 


# ‘Che actual assailants woo 
tioopas of the Bighth Luegular 
Cavaliy, who had mutinied at Ba- 
ieilly; but it was mara than sus- 
peeted that the men of the Ninth 
were cognisant of and fayoued the 
attack, “It has been secon (Node, 
dade, page 666) that General Barnard 
liad Breen very doubtful of ther 
fidelity. ‘There lind been many de- 
serlions from thoir .anks, but no 
signs of opon mutiny. Ib inay ho 
stated hero that affer this affair of 
the 9th of July, the regiment was 
quictly moved out of Camp, ap- 
Bavenlly on duty, “On the 11th of 

uly the Tend-Quacters of the Regi- 


time, and by the shock of 


mont proceeded to Alipare, for tho 
purpose of keeping open the com. 
munication with the rear, Large 
deinghménts wero sont info tho 
divisions of Salmunpoie, Sonepul, 
and Panopnt On thg 2lst of July, 
in consequence of a Inrgo desortion, 
fiom the Soneput detachment, i was 
deamed advisuble to mareh thy 1egi« 
ment back towards the Panjab?— 
Parlianentary Relura of Riyinwats 
that have Mulinied,  dAwing of Iho 
Ninth Iregular had accompanied the 
fist siege-Lrain Lo Delhi (aa/e, pago 
189), and the other (Tlead-Quartars} 
wing had joined our Camp on the 
2nd of duly. 
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the collision, both horse and rider were thrown 
violently to the ground. Regaining his feet after his 
assailants had passed on, he recovered his sword in 
time to renew the combat with three Sowars, two 
mounted and one on foot. The to first he cut 
down,* and then engaged the third, a young, active 
swordsman of good courage, who came fresh to the 
encounter, whilst Hills, scant of breath and shaken 
by his fall, had lost all his first strength, but none of 
his first courage, The heavy cloak, too, which he 
wore, a8 a@ protection against the rain, dragged at 
his throat, and well-nigh choked him. The chances 
were now fearfully against him. Twice he fired, but 
his pistol snapped, and then he cut at his opponent's 
shoulder, The blow did not take effect; and the 
trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched at the 
English subaltern’s sword and wrested it from him, 
Hills then closed with his enemy, grappled him so 
that he could not strike out'with the sabre, and smote 
him with clenched fist again an@ again on the face, 
until the Englishman slipped and fell to the ground. 

The “Mound” was a favourite place of gathoring 
in Camp. It commonly happened that many of our 
officers were to be seen there, watching the progress 
of events below, or discussing the operations of the 
sicge, But the heavy rain of the 9th of July had 
driven our people to the shelter of their tents. 
Among others, Major Tombs was sin the Artillery 
Mess Tent—one of the cheeriest places in Camp— 
when a trooper of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, in a 
state of high excitement, rode up and asked the way 

* Tho fires I wounded and thought Thad killed him ; apparently 
iopped him from his hose; tho he must have clung to his hovso, for 
socond charged me with alanec. I he disappeared. ‘The wounded man 


put il aside, and caught him an then caine up,- but got his skull 
awful gash on the head and face, I split2-—Zfills’ Narratwe, 
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to the General's quarters. In xoply to a question 
from Tombs, he said that the chemy wore showing in 
front of our picquets; but the man’s words seemed, 
but scantly to express all that was in him, so Tombs 
hurried to his own tent, took his sword and revolver, 
and ordering his horse 10 bé brought afler him, 
walked down to the Mound Picquet. Ags he ap- 
proached the post, he saw the Carabincers dvawn up 
in mounted array, and our guns gotting ready for 
action. In a minute there was a tremendous rush of 
Trregular Horse, the troopers brandishing their swords 
and vociferating lustily; and then there was to be 
seen the sad spectacle of our Dragoons broken and 
flying to the rear, whilst one of our funs went right- 
about, some of the horses mounted and some rider. 
less, and galloped towards our Camp. Tombs was 
now in the midst of the enemy, who were striking 
at him from all sidts, but with no effect. A man 
of a noble presence, tall, sirong, of robust frame and 
handsome countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, 
and of swart complexion, he was, in all outward 
semblance, the model of a Feringhee warrior ; ahd the 
heroic aspect truly expressed the heroic qualitios of 
the man. Thore was no finer soldier in the Camp. 
Threading his way advoitly through the black horso- 
men, he ascended the Mound, and looking down 
into the hollow, where his two guns had beon 
posted, he saw fhe remaining one overturned, the 
horses on the ground, struggling in their harness 
or dead, with some “slain or wounded punnors 
beside them, Near the gun he saw the pro- 
strate body of Hills, apparently entangled in his 
cloak, with a dismounted Sowar standing over him 
with drawn sword, about to administer the death- 


Stroke, At this time Tombs was some thirty paces 
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from his friend. He could not hope to reach the 
enemy in time to cufhim down with the sabre, so 
resting his revolver on his left arm, he took steady 
aim at the troopcr, who was turned full-breasted 
towards him, and shot him through éhe body. The 
blood oozed out through the white tunic of the 
wounded.rebel; and, for a while at least, Hills was 
saved; « 

But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs helped 
his fallen subaltern to rise, and together they 
ascended the slope of the Mound. As they wero 
‘watching the movements of the enemy, they saw a 
little way beneath them another dismounted Sowar, 
who was walking away with Hills’ revolver in his 
hand, They made at once towards him. He was a 
young, strong, active trooper, who tured and attacked. 
them with his sword, as one well skilled in the uso of 
the weapon. His first blow aitned at Hills was par- 
vied, Then he struck st Tombs, who with like 
address guarded the cut. But ‘she third blow, struck 
with despairing energy, as he sprung upon the younger 
of his opponents, broke down Hills’ guard, and clove 
the skull to the brain. In a moment he had turned 
upon Tombs, who coolly parried the blow and drove 
his sword right through the trooper’s body.* 


* This narrative differs from some 
of tho published vorsions of this 
incident, and, inono respeot at least, 
from tho agpount (quoted above) 
writton by Tlls himself, aud printed 
at tho timo in the Buglish journals, 
Tiills says that the Sowar with whom 
ho and ‘Lombs had the second en- 
counter was the very man who bad 
attacked him in the fist instance, 
and fom whom his friend had saved 
lim. * When we got down,” ho 
says, “I saw the very man Tombs 
had saved mo from moving*off with 
my pistol (he had only heon wounded, 


and shammed déad), I told Tombs, 
and wo went at him.’ But il is the 
assured beliof of Tombs, who saw 
the first trpopet fall, and the blood 
streaming from the man’s chest over 
is white tunio, that thoir sccond 
ahtagonist was “ another dismounted 
Sowar.” Caterts paribus, there would 
seom to be more icason to accept 
Tombs’s version than that of his 
subaltern, as the circumstances of 
the former were more favoutable to 
cool and accmate observation, And 
I would rather belisve this veision, 
as the ono that hest illustrates the 
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Meanwhile, the Sownrs, flughed with their first 
suiceoss, wore sweeping onwards through our picquets, 
to the main strect of our Camp. What could ac- 
count for the rout of the Carabineers—what could 
explain the flight of the Horse Aytillery ?* The utmost 
confusion prevailed. Our people turned ont in ox- 
cited haste, not knowing what it all portended, 
The road which the rebel-troopers had taken led to 
the Artillewy Lines, There was a Native troop of 
Horse Artillery there under Major Renny; and the 
Sowars called upon them to fraternise with their 
party, and to march back with them te Delhi, The 
loyal natives sternly replied that they obeyed only 
theit own officers. Near them was Henry Olpherts’ 
European troop, unlimbered and ready for immediate 
action. The black troop was between thom and the 
enemy; but the Native gunners called upon the 
white troopers to firé through their bodies. There 
was no need for this, The whole camp was now 
astir, For a little while the Sowars had profited by 
the uncertainty and perplexity in our Camp, But 


splendour of tho achiovement. 1f officer, dosoribing what ho saw, snys : 
tho same Sowar wero tho hero of “A gan of tho Iorso Artillery, thab 
hoth combats, he asstrodly woll had been on picquot on our right, 
earmed by that morning’s fighting had just rotreated into Camp, tuto 
tho ‘Behaudur-Shah Cross for per our main strool, close to my tent.” 
sonal bravery. Ishould n6t omit to ‘Cho stalomont of Major (Sir lfonry) 


add that it has boon recorded that 
“Tombs’s account of the affair of tho 
Oth, when the enomy’s Iforse rotle 
tough our Camp, ‘vas torn up-by 
Colonel Mackonzic. Io Id omitted 
to say a word about himself, so 
Maokenzic gavo tho Goneral the true 
yorsion.’—Greathed’s Letters, Both 
Yombs and TIils wore desorvedly re- 
warded with tho Victoria Cross, 

* Téscoms to have heon # question 
among carlier writers whothor tho 
artillery on piequet duty did run 
away; but there oan be no doubt of 
the fact, In o letter written from 
Camp on the game day, an artillery 


Tombs, as embodied In tho text, is 
uito oorelusive on tho subject, 
ith respeob to tho flight of tho 

Carabincora, Goneral Reed writes + 
“ta the confusion, Lin sory to 
say a dotachmostt of tho Carabincors, 
who wero escorting tha guns, gavo 
way, in spite of tho ondeavours of 
tieir oflicers Lo stop them, ‘Lheso 
men I proposo to dismount na ni tis 
graco to them. Jt would appoar 
that thoy aro composed mostly of 
yeoruilg, and, being mounted on Salt. 
broken horses, do nol know how to 
maiago them? — ALS, Corresponds 
nee, 
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their triumph was sopn tumed to defeat, and they 
fied back to Delhi, leaving many of these audacious 
rebels behind them, including the originator of the 
perilous exploit,* That so many of them escaped un- 
scathed, returning by the way they Had come, is not 
to be accounted for, except on the ground of surprise 
and confusion. Acts of individual gallantry are re- 
corded—none more lustrous than those scored up to 
the honour of the brave artillerymen, Renny and 
Fagan.t But some dark clouds overshadowed the 
scence. It is related that in the absence of tangible 
enemies, some of our soldicry, who turned out on 
this occasion, butchered a number of unoffending 
camp-followers, scrvants, and others, who were hud- 
dling together, in vague alarm, near the Christian 
churchyard. No loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good 
service, on the part of these poor people, could ex- 
tinguish for a moment the fierce hatred which pos- 
sessed our white soldiers ‘against all who wore the 
dusky livery of the Kast, . 

This bold incursion of Irregulars into our Camp fics in tho 
did not supply all the day's fighting. Al through Lemire 
the morning a brisk cannonade had been maintained a 
by tho enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Right, It was soon apparent, however, that the 
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* “They wore at firsb suppased, 
to ho tho Ninth, bul, being dis- 
covered, wore charged hy Brigadicr 
Graut with his Lancers, and Captain 
Hodson with tho Guides, who drove 
them out of Cantonmonts,’—Generad 
Reod to Sir John Lawrence, MS. 
Correspondence. This, however, as 
regards Iodson’s part in the oxpul- 
sion of tho cnomy, is orroncons. 
Ttodson started in pursuit with the 
Guides, mistook the onomy, for our 
own people, and rode somo threo 
miles parallel to them, until they 


suddenly crossed a bridge and “ gal- 
loped off 10 Dethi—See Greathed’s 
and Todsow’s Letters, 

+ Renny is said to have shot 
several of the rebel troopers with his 
revolver, Fagan rushed out of his 
tent with only a pon in his hand, got 
together a few men, killed fifteen of 
thie gong, and returnod with a 
aword and Minio rifle, of which he 
had * cnsod” a Ressaldar of tho Ir- 
rogulars, — Norman's Narrative,— 
Greathed’s Letters,—History of the 
Siege of Delhi. 
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rebel musketcors were as active as their gunners, A. 
body of Sopoys had posted themselves in the suburb) 
of the Subzee-mundce, where, scrcened end aided by 
houses and walled gardens, and other enclosures, 
thoy kept up @ galling fire on our piequcis. This 
could not be endured; so a column was forméd to 
attack and dislodge them. It consisted of the [fcad- 
Quarters and tivo companies of the Sixtictl Rifles, 
detachments of the Kighth and Sixty-first Foot, and” 
the Fourth Sikh Infantry, with tho six guns of 
Major Scott's battery; ‘whilst Major Reid was in. 
structed to co-operate with them with such men as 
could be spared from the Main Picquet. Commanded 
by General Chamberlain, our column swopt through 
the Subzee-mundec, and was soon in closo conflict 
with the Insurgents. Posted ag they were, and often 
firing down upon us from some elevated structure, it 
was not cay to dislodge them, The fighting was of 
‘the kind most distasteful and most destructive to our 
British soldiery. But their stubborn gourage pre- 
vailed at last. The work was done thoroughly ;* 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at 
heavy cost to our ever-decreasing force. We could 
ill spare ‘at that ‘time a single fighting man; but the 
cotemporary historians relate that more than two 
hundred of our people wore killed or disabled on 
that 9th of July.t And so the chances of a suc- 
cessful assault upon the city bogan to dwindle into a 
certainty of failure; and, those who had weed it with 


* “ Tventually ovorything was — | ‘Tho member stated iy two In 
effected that was dosired, our success drod qnd lwonty-threo, including ono 
being greatly aided by tho admirable officer killed and sight wowided, 
and steady praclics of Major Scott's ‘Iho officer killed was Chaplain Mount. 
battery under a hoavy flio—eloven stevon, of the Bighth, ‘Choro was 
men being put ‘hors do combat? out’ hoayy ommage in the onomy's rauks, 
of its small complomont,”—Wasaeit, 
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the greatest confidence, now had their misgivings,* 
It is true that the darnage among the cnemy had 
beon far greater than in our ranks;"but they had 
never been numerically stronger than at that time, 
and the heaps of dead which they Igft behind them 
diminished but little the vital resources of that enor: 
mous’ garrison, 
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And, a few days afterwards, thiy question of as- Action of 
sault, as Baird Smith wrote, had finally, “resolved 14 


itself into nothing by sheer force of circumstances ;” 
for there was another hard fight, and another long 
list of casualties, On the 14th the enemy again 
came out in force to the attack of our position on the 
Right. It was said that they had vowed to carry 
our batteries, and destroy that formidable picquet at 
Hindoo Rao’s house, which had sent the message of 
death to so many of their comrades, Becher's spies 
had gained intelligence of the’ movement, and Reid 
had been warned of the coming onslaught. He was 
quite ready for them, and saidy laughingly, that they 
had attacked him and been beaten nineteen times, 
and that he did not expect to be worsted on the 
twonticth, The attack commenced about cight o'clock 
in the morning, Tor some time our people stood on 
the defensive, keeping the mutincers at bay. Both 
forces were under cover, and little exceution was 
done. But when the sun was going down, Neville 
Chambeylain saw that the time had come to resort to 
other measures. So despatching a lefter to Reid, 
desizing him to be prepared to attack the enemy, and. 
acti in concert with him, he sent Showers with another 
column, consisting of detachments of the First Euro- 


* Sco letters of Tervey Greathed. momont they (the onemy) may be 
‘Writing on tho 10th, he gays: “It considered in the plenitude of their 
may now be prudent to defer the force,” &o, &e, 

allnck for a short timo, for at this 


1867, 
uly 14, 
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peans, the 75th Queen's,’ Coko's Rifles, and Iodson's 
Tlorso, with six Ilorse Artillery guna wnder Turner 
and Moncy, fo take them in flank, The walled 
gardens, and other places of shelter, in which the 
mutineers had posted themselves, were now to be 
cleared; and it was a fine thitg to sce ow columns 
sweeping down upon the encmy, Reid's little Goorkhas 
setting wp a ringing cheer, and overy man panting 
eagorly for the affray, Then two of our great Pun- 


jabea warriors wore to be scen ever in the thickest of 


the fight. Where danger threatened most, Cham- 
berlain and Hodson were sure to be secn, The 
enemy were driven from point to point, in confused 
flight, clean out of their sheltering walls; and the 
more impetuous of their assailants pushed on after 
them along te main road, within the fire from the 
walls of Delhi. There was it that Chamberlain, fear- 
lessly exposing himself, according to his wont, well. 
nigh met his death-wound, <A party of the enemy, 
covered by a low wall, had made a stand, and were 
pouring in a destructive firo upon our advancing 
soldiery, which made them for a moment recoil, 
when the Adjutant-General, setting spurs to his 
horse, called upon the men to follow him, and cloared 
the enclostwe, He was gallantly supported; but a 
musket-ball took effect upon him, and broke his left 
arm below the shoulder.* Our péople were thon so 
near the city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. 
For the enemy géthered fresh courage, and. rallicd 
before their defences, whilst the hot haste with which 


* Tt was thought at fist lo bo a walls, Ifo bore his wound and his 


gun-shoé wound, “A cotemponry let- 
tev says: “ Chamberlain was brought 
in with a soroly shattered arm, ITis 
impression was that ho had beon 
struck by grape, which was being 
showered on them from tho olty 


pain nobly, with a high chee fal 
courage, but golting oul of the nar 
row dooley was too much for him, 
and as ho loané on two or threo 
people ho-stumblod forward and fell, 
almost on the shattored limb,” 
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wo had pushed on to chastiso the mutinecrs was 
throwing confusion into our ranks, The management 
of the pursuing force was not cqual to the gallantry 
of the purstiit. At one point we had driven the 
mutincers from their guns, but we were not prepared. 
to take advantage of their desertion. Hodson’s quick 
eye wharked the opportunity, and he was cager to 
charge the battery. But the men upon whom he 
called to aid him wore exhausted, and at the moment 
there was no response. It is always, in such straits, a 
question of moments. Secing that there was hesita- 
tion, a Sepoy gunner applied the port-fire to a piece 
loaded with grape; and before the smoke had eleared. 
away the guns had been limbered up, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated, We had gained 
a pvrofitless, perhaps, indeed, a dubious victory, at a 
loss of two hundred men, killed or disabled.* The 
finest soldier in the Camp, foremost in reputation, 
foremost ever in action, and all but first in official 
position, had been carried maimed and helpless to 
his tent. It was a sorry day’s work that sent Neville 
Chamberlain, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the 
Sick List. Tt was a sorry week's work that had de- 
prived our little force of the services of twenty-five 
officers and four hundred men, It had quite sottled 
the question of the assault. With these diminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient force be left for the 
protection of our Camp? Even tho most cager spirits 
now felt that it must be a hopeless effort. “There 
will be no assault on Delhi'yet,” wrote Hodson on the 
16th; “our rulers will now less than ever decide on 


* The author of the “Tlistory of ond a hundved and seventy-seven 
the Siege of Delhi” says; *Seven- mon wounded.” 
deon men killed, and sixlcon officers 
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a bold course, and, truth to tell, the numbers of tho 
cnomy have sq rapidly increased, aud ours have beou 
so little replenished in proportion, aud-our losses for 
a small army have been go severe, that it becomes a 
question whether now we have,uonbers sulficient to 
risk an assault, Would to Teaven it had been tried 
when I first pressed it!” . 

On the 17th of July General Read resigned the 
command «of the Delhi Ficld Force. During his 
brief season of responsibility his health had broken 
down under the exertions and anxictics of his posi- 
tion, and it was uscless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmitics, So he made over the 
command of the Force to Brigadier Archdale Wilson, 
and hetook, himself to the quictude of the Himalayas,* 
The selection of an officer who had done so well in 
the actions on the Hindun was the source of gencral 
satisfaction in the Camp,t There wore few who did 
not sce in the change good promise of increased 
energy and activity in the prosecution of the siege, 
But, in wuth, we had reached o period of its history 
at which onergy and activity could be displayed only 
in acts of defonsive warfare, 


+ 


_ Tt is cortain that when Brigadier-Gencral Wilson 
took command of the Delhi Field Force, the cireum- 
stances which "he was called upon to confrowt were of 


* Tlodgon says that Wilson sug- a protest against his supercession 
coeded by yirluo of seniority. ‘ho, and rotived Lo Simlah. Coneral Read 
author of the “Tislory of tho Siege” had auticipatod tho diffleully on tho 
of Delhi” anys, “he was not the score of rank by making Wilson u 
Senior General in Camp.” ‘Tho Brigadicy-Genoral—an appotutmont 
senior offleer in camp, aceording aflerwards conflrmed by Govorn- 
to substantive iank, was Coloncl moni. 

Congreve, of IL.M?a Twonty-ninth, — '} See,Crenthod’s Tuoltors and tho 
Quaxtormasior-Goncral of Queon’s “Ilislory of the Siogo of Dolhi,’? 
troops, Ibis stated that ho sent in 
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+ 
a most discouraging charactor, Two Commanders 
had been struck down by Death, and a third had been 
driven from Camp by its approaches. The Chiefs 
of the Staff—the Adjutant-General and Quarter. 
master-General—lay. wounded in their tents. For 
more, than five weeks the British troops before Delhi 
had been standing upon ‘the defensive. Time after 
time assaults upon the City had been projected, and 
had been deferred; and at last the bold-experiment 
had been finally abandoned. During those five weeks 
the enemy had attacked us a score of times, and it 
had long been acknowledged that the British were 
the Besieged, not the Besiegers, It was impossible 
that all this should not have had its effect upon the 
discipline of the Delhi Ficld Foree. Iti must be an. 
eternal honour to that force, that the deteriorating 
effects of such a state of things were so slight; 
but, nevertheless, they were cléarly discernible. ‘The 
strength of the rebel garkison had been continually 
increasing; and though their foss was even heavier 
than our own, our numbers were so inferior, that in 
proportion to them our sufferings were greater. It 
was hard to say how much longer the endurance of 
our people would be proof against a constant sucees- 
sion of vexatious attacks on the part of the enemy, 
and profitless victories on our own. Our troops had 
grown weary of beating the cnemy, without appa- 
rently weakening their resources, qv ditninishing their 
confidence, or lengthening the intervals between their 
attacks. It is not strangé, therefore, that in the 
middle of this month of July the British Chief looked 
the difficulties of our position very gravely in the 
face, and that there were some doubts as to whether 
we could hold ourwown much longer with such fearful 
odds against us. But no such doubts ought to have 


1867, 
July 19 


1867, 
Taly 17, 


Question, of 
Notiremont, 
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been entertained for « moment. Our troops liad 
been much hqvassed; they weto diminished in num- 
bers; they had scon a constant succession of stubborn 
encounters, which had conducod nothing to tho final 
issuc; and they were growing yory weary of a siate 
of things of which they conld not sce the ond, But, 
if they had lost somo of their discipline, they had lost 
nono of their heart, Thoy wore impationt, but not 
desponding. They were equal to any demands that 
could have been made upon them, and would have 
resented the idea of retreat. 

But over since the commencement of the month 
the thought of a retrograde movement had beon 
fixing itself in the minds even of men who had beon 
at one time cager for the bolder course, which had 
been described as the “pamester’s throw,” Before 
the death of General Barnard, Hervey Greathed— 
though he had throw’ in the weight of his authority 
as Chief Civil Officer at Delhi, into the scales on the 
side of vigorous action—~had begun to discern the 
fact that there might be some advantages to the 
country generally in liberating the troops now pent 
up before the walls of the great city, and wasting 
their energies in the strenuous idleness of a dis 
astrous defence.* They were much neoded at other 
points where our people wore girt around with dangor, 
and a great moral effect might be produced by a suc- 
cession of victorigs, such as the Delhi Ficld Forex, 
under happicr circumstances, might calculate on 
achicving. The time for"assaulting had passed. Ne- 
ville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, who were both 


® Tho dotemination to tako 
Delhi by assqult has been tivieo on 
the eva of execution, and I no Jongor 
feel confident that it will again be 
So far matured, And supposing I 
am right, tho question will ariso 


whether wo should maintain, ow 
position, or raise tho siege, and dis» 
ree of our forces as may best soxvo 
ho publjo intoresta, wntil_o second 
campaign bo openod.”—Greathad to 
Lawrence, July h, YS, Corres, 
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e 
by official position gnd native worth the moving 1857. 
principles of the besieging force, had giver up all yl? 
hope of sueceeding in such an enterprise. Cham- 
berlain, indeed, had begun to apprehend that, in their 
existing state of disoipline, it might *be hazardous in 
the extreme to entangle them in the streets of Delhi. 
There was nothing left for us, therefore, but to 
hold on until the arrival of reinforcements; and the 
question had arisen and had heen freely discussed at 
IIcad-Quarters, whether, until we could appear before 
Delhi in greater strength, it would not, both on mili- 
tary and political grounds, be a wiser course to relax 
our hold, and employ our eager troops in other parts 
of the country, When Wilson assumed command, he 
found matters in this state. He did not originate the 
question of withdrawal. 

What might have been his resolution, if left to his aot 
own unaided counsels, Ilistory can never declare. . 
But the eager protests of Baird Smith soon swept 
away any doubts that the Genetal might have enter. 
tained,* As soon as the Chicf Engineer Icarnt that 
the proposal was likely to be laid before him, he 
yesolved to anticipate the formal reference, On the 
first occasion of Wilson consulting hin professionally, 
he threw all the earnestness of his nature into a great 
yemonstrance against the project of withdrawal. He 


** Tt was on the 17th of July, the 
fist day of Wilson’s command, that 
Baird Smith pressed upon him the 
duly of not relaxing jis hold on 
Delli. On tho 28th the Brigadior- 
General wrole to Sir John Lawience 
weging him to send further 1cinforee- 
ments immediately, ‘Lhe letlor was 
in French, and if contamed theso 
words: “Je rotiondrai celtic position 
jusqw Ala fn, Car il est dela plus 
giaude importango que Vennemi soit 
empiehé de quitter Delhi pour ra- 


yager lo pays. Pour faire coci il est, 
absolument’ néeessaire que jo sols 
renforeé de la plus grande force ot 
atssi vile qui! est possible, J’en- 
éends que co ronforcement ne peut 
yenir ta sud, ef en conséquence je 
pric que yous m’cnyerrez du Punjab 
um Regiment Anglais complet of 
denx de Sikhs ou Punjabees. Si jo 
ne suis pas bien vite 1enfored je 
serai fored de retirer i Kuinaul. Les 
eonsdquences de ca monyement se- 
inient ddsast renses,"—3L9. Corres, 


1857, 
July 17, 
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told the General that to raise the siege would he fatal 
to our mationak interests. “Tt ig our duty,” le satd, 
“to retain the grip which we now have upon Delhi, 
and to hold on like grim Death until the place is our 
own.” Tle dwdt npon the many circumstances in 
our favour. Our communications with the Punjab 
were open, There was still there a considorable 
anount of available strength, which the incveastug 
security of that erent province would soon place 
at the disposal of the Delhi leader, The army was 
in good health, and it was well supplied, Tt was 
truc that little had been done lo strengthen the 
position of our besieging army, ov to bring on 
guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy's 
works, But he pledged himself to do what as yet 
had been undone, And then he urged the General 
to consider what would be the result of the with- 
drawal of the Force, * “All India,” he said, “would 
at once believe that we fetreated because we were 
beaten, and in such dircumstances an adverse impres- 
sion of this kind was as disastrous ns the severest 
defeat we could sustain, We niust abandon, in steel a 
case, our communications with the Punjab, and conse 
to act as a covering force to that provines, from 
which all the reinforcements we eould hope for must 
he drawn; we must again fight. our way to Delhi 
against reinvigorated enemies, ineversed in numbers 
and spirits, and we musé cease to pevform ethe ineal- 
culably important function of check-nating the entire 
strength of the revoll, by drawing lowards Delhi, as 
a great focus, all the iutinous regiments af’ all avnis, 
and so preventing them from dispersing Chemsclyes 
over the country, and attacking and overpowering 


,our defenceless posts.” These arginents prevailed. 


. : : 
Wilson listened, and was convinced. IIe thanked 


* 
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Baird Smith for this frank’ statement of his views, 1887, 
said that he would held on, and then called upon ‘uy 17, 
him, as Chief Engineer, to state what Gould Be done 

to maintain our position before Delhi with the least 
possible loss, until such time as the Dglhi Field Force < 
could be so strengtherled as to render the final assault 
upon Delhi sccure in its results, Then Baird Smith 
stated what Wilson, as an experienced Artilleryman, 
had long felt, that our great want was a want of far- 
reaching guns, that we had been always beaten by 
the heavy metal and wide range of the encmy’s Artil- 
lery; but that as soon as we could bring down a 
siege train of sufficient magnitude and sufficient 

. weight to silence the guns on the walls of Delhi, 
success would be certain, To all of this Wilson 
readily assented. He asked for a statement of the 
strength of ordnance which would be vequired for 
siege operations, which in due course was given; and 

at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to 
have the work of his own depapiment in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to give every possible advantage 

to the operations of the Artillery, “ And from that 
timo forward,” said Baird Smith, in a letter written 

at a later period, “we were guided by these plans, 
and prepared busily for the resumption of active 
work on the arrival of the Siege Train.” 

The first week of Wilson’s command was culivencd Tuthor 
by two more attempts on the part of the enemy to Alien 
drive us from our advanced positién ; firstly, on the 
Right, and then on the Lefie Our scouts in the city 
had obtained intelligence ‘that the enemy purposed 
to proceed in force to the neighbourhood of Alipore,* 


* Teinforcoments had entered their luck on firstarvival against the 
Dolhi—mutincors from Jhatsi, whos Feringhees, 
according 10 custom, wore to ty 


1857, 


Tuly 18, 


Tuly 23, 
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in our rea, to intercept an expected convoy on its 
way to our camp, and when *thoy had thus drawn 
ont a considerable part of our strength, to make a 
vehement attack upon our Right, The movement to 
Alipore was never made, but, gu the 18th of July, 
the enemy again betook themselves to the old work 
of harassing us from the shelter of the suburbs} so a 
detachment of Infantry and Artillery was sent ont, 
under Colenel Jones of the Sixtieth Rifles, with the 
old result, What had come to be called “rat. 
hunting” went on for a while, and a numbor of 
British officers and men fell beneath the fire of the 
enemy.* Buz there was this time no attempt at pur. 
suit. Colonel Jones, having driven the mutincers 
from their shelter, withdrew his own men carefully 
and skilfully, covering their retirement with his guns, 
Té was the last of our inany conflicts in the Subzce- 
mundee suburb, Out Engincer officers were already 
at work clearing away the cover—the garden-valls, 
the ruined houses, end the old serais, of which the 
enomy had made such good use from the commence 
ment of the siege, and were connecting our advanced 
posts in that divection with the Main Piequet on the 
Ridge. 

Perhaps it was in despair of making any impression 
upon our Right, that a few days afterwards, July 
281d, the enemy in considerable force streamed out 
of the Cashmere Gate, and endeavoured tg establish 
themselves at Ludlow Castle, whence they oponed a 
fire both on the Metealf¢ Picquet and the Ridge. A 
column of British and Sikh Infantry, with guns from 
Turner's and Money’s troops, was, therefore, sent out, 
under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge thom. The 


* Our losa was one officer and ‘(ono mbitally) mud sixty-aix mon 
twelve men killed, and three officers anh ” a 
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work was soon accomplishé. ‘The enemy were in 
retreat to the city walls, but again.the fatal inclina- 
tion to press on in pursuit was irresistible, @nd our 
column was drawn on towards the city walls, and 
many of our best officers were carrigd wounded to 
the rear, Colonel Staton, who had been appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant-General, was shot through 
the body, Turner and Moncy of the Artillery, and 
others, were wounded ;” and Captain Law, who was 
serving with Coke's rifles, was killed, The loss of 
the enemy was not heavy, and they carried off all 
their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always been 
attended with so much disaster. Our main losses 
had commonly been incurred after we had driven 
back the enemy towards the walls of their stronghold. 
This system of warfare had been too long permitted. 
Had the enemy's numbers been more limited, it 
would have been less necessary to restrain the natural 
impetuosity of our people to pugh on and to punish 
in pursuit; but scarcely any amount of carnage 
that we could inflic) upon the mutinecrs was any 
substantive gain to ourselves, 

And so the month of July came to an end and left 
Wilson in good spirits; for Sir John Lawrence, never 
slackening in his great work, had responded to the 
General’s appeal by fresh promises of help, and he had 
cast away all thoughts of raising the siege. Writing 
on the 80th of July to Mr. Colvin, Who had earnestly 
protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Delhi, he said: “Tt is my fitm determination to hold 


* Mr, Cave-Browne says that 
Bhigadien Showers was wounded, 
and compelled to give over the com- 
mand lo Golonel Jones. lig name 
is uot in the list given by Nounan, 


Yor, U, 


and, therefore, it would seom that 
it was not officially rcturned. The 
wound must have been a very slight, 
one, ifany, for Showers was m action 
again on the 12th of August, 


29 
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July 23 


1857, 
duly, 
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“ 
myespresent position and to resist every attack (o the 
last. The enemy are very midnerous, and may pos« 
sibly break through our entrenchments and over. 
whelm us, But this force will dic at its post. Luckily, 
the enemy hare no head andyno method, and we 
hear dissensions are breaking out among them, Re. 
inforcoments ave coming up under Nicholson. * TL we 
eon hold on till they arrive, we shall be seenre, Fain 
making overy possible arrangement to secure the sale 
defence of our position.” 


And here I may fitly pause in this recital of mili- 
tary eventy—of cneagement aftor engagement with 
the enemy, following cach other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and all leading to the same 
results, “The true story of the Siege of Delhi is not to 
be found in the barerecord of these exploits, Many 
as were those gallant soldiers, whose active heroism il 
has been my privilege to illustrate in these pages, 
there were many move in the British Camp whose 
names have been unwritten, bub whose gallantry, in 
doing and in sulering, was not less conspicuous. It 
was the fortrine of some to be continually ealled. to 
the front, to he specially thanked by commanding 
oflicers and named in official despatches, whilst others, 
day after day, week after week, month after month, 
Inboured on, exposed to the fire of the enemy and to 
all the evil influences of camp-life in the worst season 
of the year, without praise, without encouragement, 
almost without notice, A signal instance of this pre 
sents itself in the circumstances of the two branches 
of the Artillery. The Light Batterics were always (o 
the front, and the names of Seott, Turner, Money, 
Tombs, and others of the Horse Artillery ov Morse 
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Batteries have repeatedly claimed admiring recop- 
nition; but of the He&vy Batteries, which, in their 
own way, were equally well served, secant mention has 
yet been made in this narrative of the siege.* The 
time for breaching operations had nobyet come, and 
it was a dull and weary season for the Siege Artillery 
thus ckpending themselves in defensive efforts, out- 
matched in numbers, outmatched in weight of metal, 
outmatched in profuseness of ammunition. There 
was a scarcity of officers for duty in the batteries; 
there was a scarcity of gunners. Both had to be 
improvised and supplemented as best we could, so 
that men found themselves working at the guns who, 
a little while before, did not know a portfire from a 
sponge-staff, Stray Lancers, for whom there was not 
much cavalry-work in camp, were caught up and set 
to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunners they 
often made; whilst old Sikhs, whd had learnt artillery 
practice under Runjit Singh’s French officers, and 


* Tho principal officers with the 
siege batteries were Colonel Garbett, 
Mayor James Bund, Major Muiray 
Mackonvie, and Major Kaye. ‘Lhe 
last-named had come down to Delhi 
with tho fhot siege-Lian, Mayor 
Bind joined soon ufferwmds, and 
took a leading pail in tho siego 
operations up to tho hour of flual 
success, Coloncl Garbett, who ar- 
rived at a later period, was a) ppainted 

higndicr of Antillery, on Wilson’s 
nontinabion to the chief command ; 
bub he was wognded on his way fiom 
ono battery to another, and though 
Jie wound was little moro tan a 
gaze, of whiel; le took no notico at 
isl, ib became afterwaids a most 
yiinlent sore, which compelled him 
0 {ako to his bed, md subsequently 
© Ieave the camp. To ultimately 
ttied of fever, Major Mackenzie was 
stiuck by the splinter of a shell on 
he 80th of dune, and though*in this 
exso, also, the wound did not appear 





to he msevere one, he was diven 
also to Simlah, where he died. 
[Mackenzio aud Kayo had served 
fogether with the Nntaye froop of 
Those Artillery which ascended the 
Tindvo Koosh, and was engaged m 
the battle of Bamecar], Major Gris. 
Tall, who joined at a later period of 
tho siege, suecerded Colonel Gmbett 
in command of the Artillery, Amon 
the younger ofliccis distinguished 
duting the siege were Captain John. 
son, Assistant Adjulant-Goncial of 
Artillery, who came down with Wil- 
son from Meerut, and as chief staff- 
officer did oxcellent ,service, and 
Lifutennnt Light, an activo and 
dnaigetio ofllcer, nlways eager 10 go 
to the fiont, who was incapacitated 
by sickness about tho middle of 
July, and unable to refuin to_his 
duties, Giiflith, Commissary of Ord- 
nanee, was duven from camp by 
cholera, and was succeeded hy Cap. 
{ain Young: 
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had served the guns of the Kalsa ab Sobvaon and 
Chillianwallah, were recruited by Jolin Lawrence, 
who néver missed av chanee of aiding the Delhi war- 
riors, and sent down to man Wilson’s batteries. Bub 
the time was new approaching when the real business 
of the Siege would commence in earnest, and the 
officers of the heavy batteries would contribute their 
shure of good work towards the exptureof ihe green 
city. ° 

Over and above the excitement of the frequent 
actions with the enemy, which always added the 
names of many brave men to the Lat of killed and 
wounded, there were sometimes lesser sensations to 
slir the heart of the Camp. On one oceasion, an officer 
of good repute, whilst recomoitring as a ficld-en- 
gincer, failed to give the parole with sufficient promp- 
titude when challenged by one of our sentries, and 
was shot dead in theedarkness of the night.* I often 
happened that ofticers onthe look-out from exposed 
positions, or passing, from post to post, or showing 
their heads above the breastworks of our batterics, 
became special marks for the rebel artillery-men, aud 
narrowly escaped, if at all, with their lives:f Among 
the current Camp jokes was one to the offect that a 
soldier had made it mattor of complaint tht, since 
the Engineers had builé up the parapets so high, a 
fellow at work in the batteries behind than could 


-on tho Ridge, lookin, 


* CaplainGicensill, Dav Majesty's 
Twenty-fomth Regiment, 

7 Sco following account of the 
bursting of a shall which nearly do. 
paved the Foree of one of tho hest 
offices in it—Major Scott of the 
Anltillery : * Major Scott had a very 
nartow escape from a shell yester- 
day; ho was standing by his hose 
through his 
glass, when a shell fell close hy him 
and bust 08 it touched the ground, 


T siw his horse auming aff, and sow 
him on the ground, but he gol i 
aud walked on, aud L saw him uhlings 
by just now, so 1 suppose ho is 
nok dint Ll wad on Ore ' Coneral’y 
Mound’ at the time, and the explo. 
sion drow my attention, aud wo 
heard afterwards who te war, aud 
that aman of the Fusiliers had beon 
wounded by a picao of tho shell,” 
Letters 9f Horeey Greathed, 
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only get shot in the head. ‘One officer is stated by 1857, 
the contemporary chrohiclers of the Siege to have had July. 
such a fancy for exposing himself in the embrasures, 

that, in spite of repeated warnings from his comrades, 

he was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

The general cheerfulness of our People, in spite of Choerfuluess 

all dispiriting circumstances, was something upon neta Cumy 
which it is a pleasure to comment, Day after day 
our officers met each other with bright faces, laughed 
and joked, reciprocated kindly offices, and exchanged 
the news of the Camp or the tidings brought from 
a distance. There was over alive amongst them a 
warmth of good-fellowship, which nothing could 
weaken or cool. To make a friendly visit to the tent 
of a wonnded or sick officer was a part of every 
sound man’s duty, which he was sure not to neglect. 
Such was the overflowing kindness shown to every 
man who was down, that if it had not beon for the 
cager desire to be at work again that animated all, it 
would have been a privilege to be upon the sick-list. 
On fine evenings, when the sun was going down, the 
sick and wounded were brought out from the tents 
on their beds and litters, thus to taste the fresh air, 
to be exhilarated by the liveliness of the Camp, and 
to commune with their comrades, Officers and men 
alike enjoyed this change. There was one, however, 
the noblest sufferer of all, who would not permit 
himself tg be thus brought out of the privacy of his 
tent, lest it should appear that hé was parading his 
wounds. ° 

Meanwhile, those, who Were well, found great de- 
light in the comradeship of their several Messes, and 
seemed to chjoy the rough Bohemianism which ne- 
cessity had substituted for the polite amenities of the 
peaceful Cantonment, Tho rougher the ménage, the 


1857, 
duly. 
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beter the cheer. It has heen recorded that in oue 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into use, a 
good deal of the special jollity of the gathering was 
seared away by their introduction, [tb does not 
appear that at any time there was a scarcity of pro- 
visions, But many things, whieh had become almost 
necessities with our officers, fell short from Line to 
time, and were painfully missed. Some were more 
fortunate, ov had more forethought, than others; but 
what one Mess, or one man, missed, another was able 
to lend him. Sometimes the supplies of heer or wine 
were drunk out to the last bottle, and commonly 
cach member of a Mess was put upon an allowance 
of drink ;* sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and 
the generosity of a neighbour supplied the inconve- 
nicnt want, ‘There were no Sybariies among them, 
and even those who had been wont to fire sump- 
tnously every day, were thankful for what they got, 
and laughed at the privations they were compelled to 
endure, Good clothes, too, after a while, became 
searce in Camp. There was little regard for pro- 
prietics of costume, and mon who had delighted to 
walk daintily in fine linen, went about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their 
attire, aud wore fain 10 possess themselves of the 
second-hand garments of their departed brethren, 
Eivon the chief civil officer in Camp, Llervey Greathed, 
was glad to get a pair of boots from his )rother in 
the Mngincers, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnard’s toilet when ‘he quitted Camp after his 
father’s death, And the Chaplain of the Woreo has 
told us how he was compelled to abandon all thought 


% Tho gieatest inconvenience of were sometimes soig prossed for 
all was that no allowance was mado dinner, nd compelled to fall back 
for gucsls, and this limited hos- on Conrnissaint Beet. 
pilality, Stray arrivals in Camp 
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aoe ’ i :? i ’ 
of ininisiering in appropriate clerical vestments, and re 
‘duly. 


to go about clothed lite a brigand. 

And.whilst our officers thus met cath othtr with 
cheerful, sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier 
was quite jubilant, |“I have been pleased,” wrote 
one of the bravest and best of the Delhi warriors, 
“to observe the cheerful tone displayed at all times hy 
our troops. I never saw British soldiers in camp so 
joyous, They walk and run about, in the afternoon 
and evening, when the rain and Pandy are at rest, as 
though they had nothing serious to do. Nor has it 
ever occurred to them that there was anything 
doubtful in the conflict.” When off duty, the men 
amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
playing cricket and quoits, getting up pony races, 
wid invigorating themselves with gymnastics. There 
was some talk of getting wp rackets; but the old 
cantonment rackct-court was in ¢o exposed a situation 
that it was thought by no means an improbable con- 
lingeney that the Enemy would take part in tho 
sport, and with balls of a larger diameter than those 
proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much Dinkemes: 
coveted hy the soldicry in the Mnglish Camp need ote 
semreely be set down in the narrative; but, on the 
whole, it may be recorded in their honour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. The 
wet season had set in. The lowering skies, the 
drenching downfalls of rain, the corstant damps, and 
ull the wonted accompaniments of such weather, at a 
time when the activities of service rendered shelter 
impossible, not only had a dopressing influence upon 
men’s spirits, which rendered stimulanis ever wel- 
come {o them, but had external results, in saturated 
clothes and boots oozing with water, that justified, if 


cl 
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they did not demand, a Posorl to such supposed cor 
reetives., There were some wise ollicers in Canp, 
who thought that still better precautions might be 
taken; and when fever and ague wero prevalent 
among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophylactic, and were minded. to 
serve out a dose of it every morning to theirtmen, 
An Artillery officer, of whfom frequent mention has 
been mado,in this story of the Siege, when he found 
that his gunners demurred to imbibing the bitter 
draught, a3 no part of their military duty, told them 
that no one who refused to take it should ever have 
an oxtra dram; and so thoy swallowed the quinine 
for the sake of the rum which followed in the course 
of the day, And the result was, that scarcely a man 
of this Company was knocked over by the fever of 
the season, 

During seasons of comparative quictude in Camp, 
news from the outer world was greedily sought and 
eagerly discussed. ‘There was little or no commiuni- 
cation with the country below, and so fur as the pre- 
sent safety or future success of the Delhi Moree was 
affected by operations in the lower country, thore 
was little reason to concern themselves about those 
distant events, tidings of which commonly reached 
them crusted over with error, if not in the shape of 
substantial lies. Of the doings of tho Governor. 
General and Commander-in-Chief they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing.® Sir John Lawrence 
was their Governor-General—- their Commander-in- 
Chief, They looked to the great Punjab Commis- 
sioner for the means of taking Delhi, and with thes 


* [havo a lettor before me, on tho 26th of July, threa works 
written by the Miltary Soorelary to nfler General Banaid’s death, Co- 

overnment, from Counoil Chamgor, veunmert were ignorant of that 
Caleutta, from whieh itis plain Unat vent, 
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means he was furnishing them with an energy of 
self-denial beyond alt praise. But the great work 
which lay before our people on the Ridge, fith all 
ils toil and anxictics, its dangers and suiferings, did 
not so engross men’s minds as to Jeave them no 
thought, no sympathy for their brethren who were 

girt with peril elsewhere. Most of all they sought 
news from Cawnpore and *Lucknow, where Whecler 
and Henry Lawrence, threatened by an .gverwhelm- 
ing enemy, were looking anxiously for succours from 
below. alse tidings of the relief of Lucknow were 
continually coming into Camp. It was said, time 
after time, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes with the 
addition that he was marching upon Delhi, and at 
others that the Sepoy regiments that had besicged 
him were bound for that place, Ata later period it 
was reported (long before the first relief of Luck- 
now) that Havelock had foughé a great battle with 
Maun Singh and defeated him, had entered the Oude 
capital, and that for three days the city had been 
given up to plunder and slaughter. From Calcutta, 

through some circuitous channel, there came a report 
that the French troops, forming part of the China 
expedition, were coming to help us; and it was 
rumoured in Camp that so great had heen the excite- 
ment in London on the arrival there of news of the 
revolt, that the populace had burnt the India Tlouse, 
and hung the Directors up to the lamp-posis, 

But tidings came at last, only tod fatally true, that 
the garrison of Cawnpore, with all our women and 
children had been foully* massacred, and that Sir 
Tlenry Lawrence was dead.* It is hard to say whether 
the indignation excited by the one event or the sorrow 
born of the other were the stronger and more abiding 
feeling, There was‘not a man in Camp who did not 
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grieve for the great and good commander of the 
Lucknow garrison; and there Were many who, loving 
him as @ father or a brother, shed such tears for him 
as they would have shed for the nearest and the 
dearest of their kin* All felt that one of the Pillars 
of the State had fallen—perhaps the stoutest and the 
grandest of all—and that such a master in Isradl was 
little likely to be seen agitin. In strong contrast to 
the tender feclings and pathetic utterances which this 
calamity called forth throughout the general camp, 
was the vehement exasperation which the news of the 
Cawnpore massacre elicited—the bitter hatred, the 
intense thirst of revenge. It was natural—it was 
commendable. Those stern soldiers “did well to be 
angry.” No such foul act as this had ever stained 
the annals of British connexion with the East. The 
foul tragedy of the “Black Tole,” which for a limn- 
dred years had been cited ag the great horror of hov- 
rors, now paled beside the massacre of Cawnpore ; 
for the victims of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty had been 
strong men. And ever as the atrocity was discussed 
in Cup, our people longed for tidings of the onward 
march of Mavelock and Neill; and yeamed for tho 
coming of the day when the order would bo given to 
them to set the mavk of the avenger on tho guilty 
city which had go long resisted and defied them. 

Té was not sirange that, after this, tho feeling of 
hatred against the coloured races, already strong in 

% One officer Loushingly iccords reached me, Reflection biiuga hone 
in his journal now boforo mo; “Ide to ono the sad public loss which his 
indeed feel that Thavo lost n prop in cdeath oconsions, At amy tima tudia 
the wold.” Tho samo writer, a day would mourn his fall, hub now, whon 
or two afterwards says: “In these sha so much needa his guides and 
days of baitle and denth thera is so his wisdom, the death of the soltier. 
mutch to excite the mind, that one is statesman fills all with griof, mid 
not long, by any possibility, in tho this lo tha pulling aside ol personal 


same vein of thought, bub I felt fecling, Ho was a rara specimen of 
beaten down when this sad talo Cod’s handiwork.2—~JLS. Journad, 
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the British Camp, should have become more vehe- 
ment and outspoken. * Itshowed itself in many ways. 
We were everywhere surrounded by “Nativés The 
typical Pandy, whose name was in every man’s 
mouth, was the representative only af one of many 
phases of Native humanity, which were then ever 
preserté to us. It was one of the most curious cha- 
vacteristics of this Mutinf-war, that although the 
English were supposed to be fighting against the 
Native races, they were in reality sustained and sup- 
ported by the Natives of the country, and could not 
have held their own for a day without the aid of 
those whom te hated as our national enemies, Not 
only were the coloured races fighting stoutly upon 
our side,* but thousands of non-combatants were 
sharing the dangers, without the glories, of the siege, 
and doing their appointed work with fidelity and 
alacrity, as though there had never been any rupture 
~-any division of interests—any departure from the 
normal state of things, as it existed in quiet times. 
Vow utterly dependent upon Native Agency is the 
exotic Kuropenn, though sprung from tlic working 
classes, and in his own country accustomed to the 
performance of the most menial and Iahorious dutics, 
is known 60 all who have dwelt in India for a week. 
vf the labour of the people had been utterly lost to us, 
our power must have suddenly collapsed. ‘Che Inst 
dvop in fhe cup of domestic bitterness was the de- 
sertion of our Native houschold ‘servants. But a 
Family could do better without this aid than a com- 
pany of Infantry, a troop’ of, Horse, or a battery of 


# fn camp,” wrolo Wilborforeo Goorknhs, Cokey’s (Coke’s Rifles), 
Gronthod to Mr, Colvin (August 23, and Sikhs, avo all popular, and, | 
1857), “ Uhore is a foclingy of con- think, all smart and useful,” 

Adlouce in our Native (troops, Guides, 
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Artillery.* Without these Native attendants of various 
kinds, our people would have" had no food and no 
drink, “ They could not have fed their horses, ov 
served their guny, or removed their sick. Both public 
and private servants, with bug few exceptions, re- 
mained trus to their employers throughout tho siege, 
and some displayed instanecs of rare personal devo- 
tion.t It little matters What was the source of this 
fidelity. It may have been that these people, ac» 
customed to the domination of the English, satisfied 
to move in the old groove, and sure of their accus- 
tomed pay from month to month, never troubled 
themselves to regard the national aspects of the 
struggle, and, with characteristic hatred of change, 
clung, therefore, to their old employments, But, of 
whatsocver it was the growth, the fact was there; 
and I am afraid that it was not sufliciently appreciated 
by those who profited so largely by it. Tt has been 
shown how the cook-boys, carrying. tho coveted 
dinners to our picquets, were exposed to the merci- 
less fire of the enemy, and how lightly their danger 
was regarded, This was but one of many signs of 
the little gratitude that was felt towards these servive- 


* Tho author of {ho “Tlistory af placing (hem on my timbers until 


Ono of 


the Siege of Delhi,” says: “There 
were Len Natives for avery Muropenn 
in camp. In every troop of Artillery 
there were fowr times as many Na- 
tives ag Muropeans 5 in the Cavalry 
to men for overy horse; without 
them the work could not go on.” 

+ Take, for examplo, tho follow. 
ing, itlustrative of the good and gal-¢ 
lant conduat of some of our Native 
Artillory drivers. Ibis from n letter 
addressed to the unthars “When 
returning from this day’s work, my 
guns brought up tho rear, and T had 
to hold the matincors in check, 
picking up any of our wounded and 


they could ho provided for. 
my Native cdeivors was shot Mirongghe 
{ho ley and {he bone broken helow 

the knee. Flo was riding ong of the 

leaders in the golem, 1 voce yy 

and fold him to stop the gam unlit 

Teould dismount itn; bub ho said, 

‘Kuoh-purwan-nch (ever ind), 

Sahib, Prout ROOHO ROMAIN ON NY 

horse wilh my gun! And ho woult 

have reamined lad Fnot insisted on 

dismountiag hin and phooltg hin in 

atoly, This was Ue sock of spin 

many of my Natives showed through. 

OUL SLY, Correspondence, 
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ablo auxiliavies. But there was more than this 
negative unkindlinesss Tor many of our people in 
Cump, in return for the good services of the Natives, 
gave back only the words and blows of contumely 
and insult more readily even than in quiet times.* 
Those times were chahged, but we were not changed 
with them. The sturdy iron of the national character 
was 80 inflexible that the heat of the furnace throngh 
which we wore passing had not yet inclined it to 
bend, As arrogant, as intolerant, and as fearless as 
ever, we still closed our eyes to the fact that our lives 
lay in the hollow of the hand which we so despised. 
Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, which 
would have softened and enfecbled others, our pride 
of race still upheld us, stern, hard, and immovable. 


* tho following > slatement is 
made hy tho author of tha “Siege of 
Delhi? “So many sanguinary fights 
ant exceutions lad brutolised our 
wen, that they now regarded the life 
of a Native as of less value than that 
of the meanest of animals; nor had 
thoir ollicers endeavoured by precept 
or example to correct thom. 2... 
Mon of Imanity wore shocked, and 
this nude the most reckless reflect. 
+s 6 Tho spirit of exasperation 
which existed against Natives at this 
time will semecly bo believed in 
Murope, Servants, a elass of men 
who behaved, on the whale, through. 
oul tho mutiny with astonishing 
lilolity, wore treated even’ by many 
of the olfieers with outrageous 
harshness. ‘The men beat and ill- 
sud them. Tn the batteries they 
wovld mabe the bheesties (water- 
eurvivis), lo whom they showed more 
Kindness thin to tho rest, sit out of 
tho works to give them water. 
Many of the wifortinates were killed, 
Ta sick syeos, grasecullers, and 
ooly-henvers, inmiy of whom wero 
woutded in our service, Iny for 
inaults on the ground, oxyosed to 
{ho wun by day ond tho cold at night; 


and it was with difficulty that onc av 
two medical men could get, for those 
under their care, a few yards of 
canvar or a recd-hut wider whiel, 
they might huddle together. A 
‘general massacre of the inhabitants 
of Delhi, a large number of whom 
were Khown 1o wish us success, was 
openly proclaimed. — Blooilthirsty 
boys might bo heard recommending 
that all the Native ordorlies, irre- 
gulars, and other ‘poorbeals? in 
our camp should be shot,  ‘Theso 
sentiments were not those of all, nor 
of the best and wisest; but few ven» 
tured to gninsay them” Although 
this is an anonymous work, the 
authorship is well known, and carries 
some weight of authority with il 1 
am bound, however, to say that somo 
of my informants, to whom I have 
referred with especial referenco to 
tho alleged inhumanity of our people 
dowards the Natives in eamp, are dis- 
oscil to déubt whether it manifested 
Usel€ during the siege more strongly 
(hat before the matiny. Te is said 
to have been only the old normal 
stale of things —unallered, unre. 
pressed, . 
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And in spite of all human valeulations, and in defiance 
of all reason, the very obduracy and intolerance, 
which shight Have destroyed us in this conjuncture, 
were in cfect the safeguard of the nation, ‘That 
stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that enused the 
noblest of our cnemics to say that the Mnglish never 
knew when they were beaten, had enased the Indi 
races to believe that if a‘single white man were left 
in the country, he would regain the Empire for his 
race, And though it is iunpossible for those who sit 
deliberately in judgment pon such conduct towards 
a subject people not to condenn it, the fact remains 
that this assertion, this appearance of strength, wus 
strength in the midst of our weakness. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of Delhi the national 
character was shaping events with equal force and 
distinctness, There were feecbleness and irresolution. 
and divided councils én high places, and elsewhere a 
great antagonism of interests, internecine strife, op- 
pression, and misery not to be counted. Whilst the 
English were clinging together and moving as one 
man, the inmates of Delhi were dislocated and dis- 
iracted, The Court, the Soldiery, the industrial in- 
habitants were in deadly feud the one with the other, 
and as the numbers of our encinies ineveased, their 
difficulties also inereased. A. state of things Nad, 
indced arisen very fatal to the continued supremacy” 
of the King, the cirewnstances of which will be de- 
tailed in another chapter of this history, ' 
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CHAPTER VI. : 


QUESTION OF THU) ABANDONMENT OF PLSWAWUR—VILWS OF SIR JOUN LAW~ 
RENCH, COLONNE UDWARDES, AND GENERAL NICHOLSON—TURLHDN DIS- 
ASTURS IN TIE PUNJAB—TULLUM AND SEALKOLE-—TIN MOVABLE COLUMN 
AFFAIR OF LUD TRINMOO GUAUT— NICHOLSON AT DILMI—THE BATTLE oF 
NUIUYGNUK, 


Tun hope of the Army before Delhi in the noble 1957, 
efforts of Sir John Lawrence was not doomed to bo May—July. 
Jisnppointed. It has been.seen how he responded to 4's Questio: 
every call for reinforcements ; how, as time went on, 
and the pride of the Mogul. was still unbroken, the 
great, Punjab Commissioner vas little by little stvip- 
ping his province of its most reliable troops, until it 
appeared to others that he was going too far in these 
sacrificial efforts, A great conflict of opinion, in- 
decd, bad arisen snong the leading intelligences of 
the Punjab. To the chicfs of the great Peshawur 
Gouncil ig seemed that the maintenance of the integ- 
vily of the frontier was a paramount necessity, to 
which all other considerations should yield. Before 
the end of May Edwardes “had written to the Chief 
Commissioner, saying: “Things seem to be settling 
fae in Hindostan, and to be pretty safe throughout 

the Punjab, and I think that if you could in any 
way manage, it would only be prudent to throws BOING 


1887, 


. Us take our foot up, and we shall be stung to death. 
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more strength upon this point. For Peshawur is a 
vital point, as it were, and if we conquer here we are’ 
safe e¥orywhere, whereas disaster here would roll 
down the Punjab. It was absolutely necessary to 
disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, for we 
want Native troops... ... We inust husband our 
Europeans, and we do so, We carry them about on 
elephants and carts like children, If they want a 
post-chaise, per than they must haye it. Can you not 
think of any way to help us at thispinch? .. . You 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once let 
94 
But the eyes of the Chicf Commissioner were turned 
in another direction, and far other thoughts were 
pressing on his mind. Peshawur seemed to him to 
be a source of infinite weakness to the whole Empire. 
Sir John Lawrence had ever held fast to the opinion 
that the recovery of Delhi was an object of such mag- 
nitude, that all clse was dwarfed beside it; and in 
tho stedfast pursuit of this object he was prepared 
even to abandon the Peshawur valley, leaving it in 
the hands of Dost Mahomed of Caubul in free and 
friendly cession, and retiring within the line of the 
Indus. For Peshawur was ever a great blister to our 
European Army, drawing thither to the frontier 
regiment upon regiment, and battery upon battery, 
whose presence could not be dispensed with so long 
as we held those dangerous breadths of country 
beyond the river; To release these regiments from 
the necessity of keeping watch and ward upon the 
border would have been immense gain to us at such 
atime, So Lawrence proposed, in the event of the 
weakness of our European Army threatening with 
failure the enterprise against Delhi, to invite the 
* Colonel Edwardes to Sir Jol Lawrence, Noy 27-228, Correspondence, * 
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Ameer of Caubul to Peshawur, to ask him, in pur- — 1857. 
suance of his alliance with the British, Government, Tune, 
to occupy the valley with his troops, and finally to 
promise that, if he should remain true to us, the 
British Government would make over the coveted 
territory to him in perpetuity. 

To this effect, therefore, Lawrence wrote to Ed- 

wardes, telling him to congult Nicholson and Cotton 
on the expediency of the projected movement. The 
letter was written on the 9th of June. His Secretary 
—Capitain Ingo James, a man of great mental vigour, 
capable in action as in council, but who seems to 
have shared the common fate of Secretaries, of whom 
little more account is taken than of the pens they 
wield, and to have received far less than the credit 
which he deserved—was startled by the proposal, and 
recorded a memorandum against it. With charac- 
teristic frankness and candour*John Lawrence sent 
it on to Peshawur, adding+a note to it in the follow- 
ing words: ‘Here is James's view of the matter. 
All appears to depend upon the 7/ in the third line. If 
we can hold the Punjaub, doubtless we should retain 
Peshawur, But I do not think that we could do so, 
Troops from England could not be in Calcutta before 
October, and up here before December or January. 
A retreating army which has not been beaten can 
‘command supplies. .... One thing appears to be 
most certain, which is, thatif disaster occurs at Delhi, 
all the Native Regulars, and some ‘of the Irregulars 
(perhaps many) will abandon us. We should, then, 
take time by the forelock,”* : 

But there was nothing in this to convince the Protest of 
Peshawur Council, Nicholson had just retumed Send Rul. 
from his first great raid, and he and Cotton con- 
curved with Edwardes heartily in their opposition to 
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the project: “ We (Edwardes, Nicholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on*June Ii, “are unani- 
mously of opinion that with God's help wo can and 
will hold Peshawur, let the worst come to the woust, 
and it would he a fatal policy to abandon it and to 
retire across the Indus, It"is the anchor of the 
Punjab, and if you take it up the whole slip will 
dvift to sea. For keeping the mastery of the Punjab, 
there are only two obligatory points—tho Peshawur 
valley and the Maunjha; all the rest are mere dopen- 
dencies, Mooltan is valuable as the only practicable 
line of retreat to the sea; but if we hold on resolutely 
to Peshawur and the Maunjha, we shall never need 
to retreat. Ifyou abandon Peshawur, you give up 
the Trans-Indus; and giving up the Trans-Indus, you 
give up the homes of the only other troops besides 
Europeans from whom you expectaid. .. . The loyalty 
of the Mooltanee Pathan border is a source of the 
greatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to them 
if we let the Afghang overrun the Derajt, And as to 
a friendly transfer of Peshawur to the Afghans, Dost 
Mahomed would not bo a mortal Afghan—he would 


~ be an angel—if he did not assumo our day to be gone 


to India, and follow after us as an:eneny. . .), En. 
vopeans cannot retreat-~-Caubul would: come again | 
» . . We believe that at Peshawur and Lahore we can 
ride out the gale, if it blow big gunsg, till the cold 
weather comes, and the English people send us a white 
army, in whom (‘to use the slang of the day) ‘implicit 
confidence’ can be placed.” And again on the follow- 
ing day: “The more I think over your proposal to 
abandon Peshawur, the moro fatal it seems, and I am 
convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt 10 hold it, the attempt to give it up would be 
certain ruin.” ight days afterwards he wrote again, 
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still more earnestly: ‘I don’t know anything in thig 1887, 
war that has surprised’ me so much as the judgment 
you have now formed on this subject.” It is *nseless 
to ro-discuss it; but I earnestly hope you will never 
have cause to propose, it to Government, and that if 
you do, Government may not consent, for I believe 
that the move would be more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliberately giving up 
the Trans-Indus, by choice as a botndary, on the 
score of expensa, it surprises me more and more, for 
you and I have often considered this matter, and I 
always understood you to be convinced that the Indus 
ig not a practicable boundary, and that it would take 
an army of twenty thousand men or more between 
Attock and Mooltan, and never be secure.” 
To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly pony of sh 

setting forth the advantages of concentrating the John Law 
British forces in the territories ‘upon the hither side 

of the Indus: “ Here we are,” he wrote, “with three 
European regiments, a large artillery, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up across the Indus— 
troops who, if at Delhi, would decide the contest in a 
week, What have we got for all the rest of the ' 
Punjab? We have barely two thousand Europeans. 
I doubt if we have so many holding the posts of 
Philow, Govindghur, and Ferozeporc, Lahore, and 
Mooltan, We have not a man more with a white 
face whom ive can spate, We cannot concentrate 
more than we have now done, except by giving up 
Rawnl- Pindee, and eventualty Peshawur. Shoul 
the Sikhs riso, our condition on this side the Indus 
will be well-nigh desperate. With the Peshawur 
foree on this side we should be irresistibly strong. 
There was no one thipg which tended so much to the 
ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, 

2R2 
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after the disasters at Leipsic, he clung to the line of 
the Elbe, instead of falling back at once to that of the 
Rhine, He thns compromised all his garrisons 
beyond the Elbe, and when he was beaten in the 
field, these gradually had to surrender. But these 
troops would have given him the victory had they 
been at his side at Bentzen, and the other conflicts 
which followed Leipsic.” 

On the.evening of June 25 the Peshawur Com- 
missioner received from Sir John Lawrence, at 
Rawul-Pindce, a message in the following words: 
“A severe action (at Delhi), apparently with little 
result, on the 28rd. Bareilly mutineers en route to 
Delhi. Gwalior Contingent have mutinied, Agent 
has left. Tf matters get worse, it is my decided 
opinion that the Peshawur arrangements should take 
effect. Our troops before Delhi must be reinforced, 
and that largely. They must hold their ground.” 
On the receipt of this message, Edwardes, Cotton, 
and James” met together in Council and determined 
on another remonstrance against the project, which 
from the first hour of its enunciation had so much 
disturbed and alarmed them. The letters of the 
Chief Commissioner were sufficiently perplexing, bub 
they suggested rather proposal and discussion than 
immediate action, whilst the brief, expressive sen- 
tences of the telegram indicated an intention to do 
the thing and at once, The language, indecd, was 
fast becoming the language of absolute instruction. 
There was no time to be lost. The chief military and 
the chicf civil authority’at Peshawur, therefore, put 
forth severally energetic written protests against what 
they believed to be so fatal a measure, “Wo have 


* Captain James had by this timo Nicholgon as Doputy-Commissioncr 
heen appointed to succeed Colonel at Peshawur, 
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pushed our conquests,” wrote General Cotton, “up to 1857. 
the very mouths of the Afghanistan passes, and at Jue 26. 
this very moment, by God’s blessing, our stfongest Opinions of 
position in India is at the mouth of the Khyber. By oe Cats 
our good rule we have engaged the affections (I may 

say) to a considerable extent of the border pribes, and 

in the hour of need they (who, not many years since, 

were our most bitter enemits), relying on our great 

name and power, have come forward tp help us’ 
against the disaffection of the very troops with whom 

we had conquered the Sikhs, Punjabees, and others. 

A retrograde movement from Peshawur, believe me, 

would turn all these parties, now our friends, against 

us. The Punjab Irregular Force, Pathans, Sikhs, 
Punjabecs, and such like, no longer respecting our 

power, will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and. 

their most valuable services be lost to us for ever. 

My dear Sir John, our removal ftom Peshawur cannot 

fail to be disastrous, and cannot be effected without 
immediate confusion throughout the whole of this 

part of the country, and throughout the length and 
breadth of British India, Henec the measure will 
seriously injure the interesis of our forces in all 
quarters, whilst the additional strength to be gained 

would be small, and, indeed, we could afford no 

timely aid. In handing over the Peshawur district 

to the Dost (a measure which we may pretend to be 

amere matter of expedioncy and not of necessity), 

the Afghans will at once see our weakness, and will 

duly profit by the same against the common enemy. 

To this frontier, and to the present strength of our 
position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the opposite 

end of our territory, we must look for the recovery of 

our power throughont the intermediate kingdoms of 

the Bengal Presidency. Our great name is upheld 
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on our frontier, whilst Calcutta and this seaboard, in 
the plenitude of power, with. European reinforce. 
ments continually arriving, will afford eventually and 
more surely the necessary succour, At this very 
moment six oreight regiments, of Muropeans must be 
between Galeutta and Delhi, en voute to the seat of 
war, and treble that amount-will be eventually thrown 


& a 1.0 . 
in from home and elsewhere, and by such means must 


our stipremacy ho recovered. When could our troops 
reach the seat of war, and in what numbers and con- 
dition? These questions must be duly considered, 
and by them the loss and gain.of our removal from 
hence be balanced and determined on. I earnestly 
implore of you, my dear Sir John, to hold'to our 
position: on this frontier. © The required suecour must 
indecd be thrown in from Calcutta, not from this. 
When the reinforcements from above and below, at 
present in progress towards Delhi, have reached their 
destination, I feel confident that that city will again 
fall into our hands,-and I am very much mistakon if 
disaffection does not: then cease in all quartors, and 
our power being thus established, mutiny will gva- 
dually disappear throughout the land.” 

On the same morning, Colonel Edwardes wrote, 
with like decision: “General Cotton, James, and 
myself are all of opinion that you should not go oy 
throwing away your means in detail by meeting 
General Reed’s demands for reinforcements. Delhi. 
‘is not India, and if General Reed catnot take ‘it 
‘with cight thousand shen, he will not take it with 
‘nine thonsand or ten thousand. TJowever impor- 
tanta point; it is only a point, and enough has 
‘been done for it. You will serve the Empire better 
by holding the Punjab than: by, sacrificing the Pun- 
jab and recovering Delhi... You “will: sacrifice -the 
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Panjab, if you. either withdraw General Cotton's 
force from Peshawuy.or - fritter. away Nicholson's 
Movable Column, already-too-weak. Make @ stand! 


fAnchor, Hardy, anchor!’ ‘Tell General Reed he - 


can. have no. more men from here, gnd must either 
get into Delhi. with the men he has,.or get re- 
inforcemenits: from below, or abandon the siege and 
fall back on the Sutlej,. leaving Delhi and its depen- 
dencies to be reor! ganised in the col? weather. There 
are two policies.open to you—to treat the Punjab as 
secondary to the North-West. Provinces and go on 
giving and giving troops to General Reed till you 
break down in. the Punjab, or to maintain the Punjab 
as. your first-duty and the most important point of 
the two, and to refuse-to give General Reed any more 
troops: than: you.can. spare. We are decidedly. and 
distinctly of the latter: opinion. ... ... We consider 
that if you leave the Peshawur frontier, we shall not 
hold together for a-month, buté-be demoralised and 
despised, and :reduced:to the eqndition: of a flock of 
sheep... . If you hold the Punjab, you will facili- 
tate the reconquest of India from the:sea-board, We 
have only got:to hold: on: three months, Do not try 
too much. We-are outnumbered. Stick to what 
you can-do, » Let us hold the Punjab, coute gut coute, 
and not give up one European necessary to that 
* duty: Whatever takes place in Central India, we 
shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude if we 
maintain the: capitals on. the sca ‘and the frontiers 
here, Between the two itis all a family quarrel—an 
insurrection in our own hduse. If we let foreigners 
in. from. the frontier, the Empire is invaded: We 
may-pretend to: make friendly presents of provinces, 
but we, cannot: disguise thatwe. have lost them by 
weakness, - India Tas not yet. recovered from our 
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expulsion from Afghanistan. The world ignores our 
voluntary cession of it after Pollock's oxpedition, and 
knows Yell that we could not hold it, Do not repeat 
the policy, and give up the Trans-Indus. No words 
of mine can cxpress my senso of tho disgrace and 
ruin that it will bring upon us, It is abandoning 
the causo of England in the Hast. Don’t yield an 
inch of frontier; gather* up your resources, and 
restrict yourself ‘to the defence of the Punjab. It is 
a practicable and a definite policy, and we will sup- 
port you to the last, . If General Reed, with all 
the men you have sent hin; cannot got into Delhi, 
let Delhi go. Decide on it at once... . Don't let 
yourself be sucked to death as General Reed is doing. 
He has his difficulties, and we have ours. You have 
made vast efforts for him, and no one can blame you 
for now securing your own promise. . .. The Tin. 
pire’s reconquest hangs on the Punjab.” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwardes were thus throwing 
all the carnestness of their natures into their letters 
to the Chief Commissioner, protesting against the 
abandonment of Peshawur, Nicholson, who was pro- 
ceeding to take command of the Movable Column, 
visited Lawrence at Rawul-Pindeo, and orally rei- 
terated the arguments on which the threo friends 
based their opposition to the retrograde movement, , 
Lawrence, however, still clung to his opinion, “Ads 
mitting,” he said, “which I do, that there, is much 
force in the arguments adduced in favour of the 
maintenance of our hold on Peshawnr, what are we 
to do when all the British troops which we can 
scrape together, exclusively of those at Peshawur, 
have been despatched to Delhi and still more be re- 
quired?” “ Rather than abandon Peshawur,” an- 
swered Nicholson, “let us give up y Muyree and Rawul- 
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Pindee. Give up every place but Peshawur, Lahore, 
and Mooltan,” To this Lawrence replied “ that such 
a measure would isolate those three places, lotk up a 
fine force in Peshawur, and expose us to destruction 
in detail.’ But nothing that Lawrence could urge 
shook Nicholson's deeply-grounded convictions, They 
parted: The soldier passed on to his appointed work. 
The statesman remained t) ponder the eagerly en- 
forced opinions of his chief adviser in the Punjab, 
whilst awaiting the decision of the Governor-General 
to watch the progress of évents, and to do all in his 
power to avert the necessity, the apprehension of 
which had so much alarmed and perplexed him. 

He had written to Lord Canning on the 10th of 
June, enclosing the letter which on the day before he 
had sent to Mdwardes; but communication with 
Calcutta was at that time slow and uncertain in the 
extreme, and the brief telegraphic message which he 
had asked for in reply had not artived in the third 
week of July. The momentous question was still 
unsolved, Neither had come the order, ‘ Hold on to 
Peshawur to the last,” nor the permission, “You may 
act as may appear expedient regarding Peshawur’—in 
one or the other of which forms he had requested that 
a telegraphic message might be sent to him. vents, 

,as they were then developing themsclves, seemed 
rather,to strengthen the probability of the dreaded 
alternatiye being presented to us. THe knew little of 
what was passing below Delhi, but’ there and in the 
Punjab itself were awkward symptoms of accumu- 
lated danger, The numbers of the enemy were in- 
ereasing, and with numbers there was increased con- 
fidence within the great imperial stronghold. And 
rogiment after regiment was falling away from its 
allogiance in the territories which John Lawrence 
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governed ; so that we appeared to be drifting closely 
and more closely upon the tervible alternative which 
he had*so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he felt 
convinced that the advice which he had given wag 
wise and salutary; and again he wrote, to Lord 
Canning on the 24th of July, saying: “ All these re- 
inforecments ought to enable our army to maintain 
itself in its present position, and allow the mutincors 
to expend thei* power against our entrenchments, 
But should further aid be required from this quarter, 
our only resource would be to abandon Peshawur 
and Kohat, and to send the troops thus relieved on 
to Delhi, Ii scems to me vain to attempt to hold 
Lahore, and insanity to try to retain Peshawur, &e., 
if we are driven from Delhi. Tho Punjab will prove 
short work to the mutineers, when the Delhi Army 
is destroyed... ... . My policy would then be to 
bring the troops fromeacross the Indus and send them 
to Delhi; in the mean time to send all our women 
and children down the rivers to Kurrachee, and then, 
accumulating every fighting man wo have, to join the 
Army before Delhi or hold Lahore, as might appear 
expedicut. Colonel -Mdwardes, General Cotton, and 
Nicholson are for maintaining our hold on Peshawur 
to the last, They argue that we could not votive in 
safety, and that the instant we attempted to make a 
retrograde movement all would be up against us, This 
Ido not believe; but granting that insurrection would 
immediately onsic, J maintain that the force aot 
Peshawur would make geod its retreat. It contains 
more soldiers, more gung, more power, than that 
with which Pollock recovered Caubul after forcing 
the passage of the Khyber. Between Peshawur and 
the Indus are no defiles, but an open country; the 
only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, which, 
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with Attock in our hands, dught not to be a work of 1887, 
danger. Tt is for your Lordship to decide what 
course we are to pursue. In the event of misfortune 

at Delhi, are we to leave that Army to its fate and 
endeavouy to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely 
retirement from beyond the Indus, consolidate our 
yesources in the Punjab, and maintain the struggle 
under the walls of Delhi. & pray that your Lordship 

will decide one way or the other. * If we are left to 

decide the matter ourselves, time will be lost in vain 
discussions; and by the time we decide on the proper 
course to follow, it will prove too late to act cffec- 
tually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its July 15. 
destination, an answer to Lawvence's letter of the 10th Deosion of 
of June was circuitously travelling up to the Punjab. Cmaug 
It was dated July 15, and it said: “The outbreak at 
Indore on the 1st will no dowbt have interrupted the 
dawk ag well as the telegraph to Bombay. I therefore 
send a steamer to Madras with this letter and the 
despatches which accompany it; and I shall request 
Lord TIarris to telegraph ta Lord Elphinstone my 
answer to your question regarding Peshawur, It 
will be, ‘Told on to Peshawur to the last.’ I should 
look with preat alarm to the effect in Southern India 

. of nm abandonment of Peshawur at the present time, 
or at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more sceure.” Thus, officially, was the 
momentous question settled by the “highest autho- 
rity ;” practically, indeed, it had settled itself before 
Lord Canning’s letier was received. The contin- 
gency, which had been contemplated, never arrived ; 
it was not left for the nation to discern the evil effects 
of cither the retreat from Delhi or the abandonment 
of Peshawur. The question never went beyond the 
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domain of discussion, and it is of Hitle use now to 
speculate as to which movement would have heen 
attendell with the more disastrous results, But there 
would have been a grave omission from the pages of 
this history if there had been no mention of this dis- 
cussion, For nothing is more significant of the map- 
nitude of the dangers which threatened our Indian 
Empire in the Summer and Autumm of 1857, than 
the fact that at°a time when the English held fast 
to the maxim, which Clive had enunciated nearly o 
century before, that “to stand still is danger, to re- 
eede is yuin,” the strong spirit of Sir John Lawrence 
counselled the abandonment of the fronticr-station of 
Peshawur and the adjacent territory to the Afghans, 
who, not long before, had been our enemies in the 
field, It must bé admitted that, at the time, the 
weight of authority bore heavily against the pro- 
posal; and no inan wes more willing than Lawrence 
himself to acknowledge that 2 measure which met 
with strenuous oppogition from such men ag those 
who set their faces against it, was certainly a doubt 
ful measure.* But time and maturity of reflection 


* [bought always to bo fomem- confederacy of military and political 
hored that the strongest opponents ollicers on tho frontior, On the 
of the measwe were tho chief other hand itis to bo observed that 
Peshawus officers, whoso tondonoy Neville Chamberlain, who know woll 
it naturally was lo tako a local view how nearly tho siogo of Delhi lad 
of the question, Lawrenoe, yens been raised, confesacd after Lo aap. « 
afterwards, with characteristic frank- ture of the place, that ho caneurred 
neas, wrolo that “certainty, in hav- in tho viows, which Dawronco had 
ing Herbert Edwardes, John Nichol- declared some months before, Ko was 
son, and Sydney Cotton against me, his beliof that to retreal trom Dolhi 
it 1s clear that there was a great would havo beon absolulo ruin, “ Wo 
denl to ho said on tho othor side.¥ should havo Jost all our hoavy guns 
ndecd, their arguments, as to tho* and matdiicl; our Native ‘troops 
danger of abandoning Peshawur, and ow camp-followers would lave 
wero altogether tmanswerable, But descited us; aud our British forco 
so also were tho argumonts as to would have been worn down and 
tho danger of withdrawing tho Dellii destroyed. ‘tha Delhi Force aautd 
Field Voree. And this danger Sir not have made good its retreat on 
John Lawrence was moro capablo of the Punjab, and, in steht ‘ciroum- 
estimating aright than tho fittle stances, tho Pimjabeo Voreo could 
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did not affect his original convictions. He remained 
stedfast to his first opinion; and years have rather 
increased than diminished the numbet of adherents 
to the policy which he enunciated when the crisis 
was upon,us, Our larger ayd more accurate know- 
ledge of the state of affairs, that existed in the 
Summor of 1857, has taught us better to understand 
the arguments by which*the Chief Commissioner 
justified a proposal, by which alone he congeived that 
in the last resort he could secure the salvation of the 
empire. Those arguments, as more clearly discerned 
by the later light of history, may be thus briefly 
summarised :. 

No one knew go well as John Lawrence what, in The Questio 
the months of June and July, was stirring the hearts" 

" of the English leaders at Delhi, for to no one did 
they write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declare their wants and to describe their prospects. 

He knew that the thought of raising the siege was 
present to them; for it was hefore him in letters, 
some of which are quoted in these pages, He knew 
that all dependéd upon the support which he could 
give the besieging force. He did not disguise from 
himself for a moment the fact that the abandonment 
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not have maintained itsel€ at Lahore. who were at Candahar at the time, 


Tt was doubtful whothor, with allits 
etynilable meana it could, have re- 
treated on Mooltan.” 16 must be 
remembered, 100, that Lord Canning, 
who took a very unfavourable view 
of Sir John Lawvence’s proposal, 
and altributed this policy to the 
failing health of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, had no accurate knowledge 
of tho stato of affairs at Delhi—he- 
tivcen which place aud Caleutta all 
comnnuniicntion was cut off, and the 
capture of which stil! seemed to be 
a proximate event of no sort of difli- 
oully to the hetoring Nore, It 
should he added that the Lumsdens, 


Jooking at the question from the 
stand-point of Afghan politics, sont 
an urgent missive in cipher, urging 
him to hold on to the Inst. “IF 
Peshawur and Kohat,” they said, 
“Caro given’ up ab this ‘moment, we 
shall Taye all Afghanistan down 
wpon our backs, besides throwing 
*open the gate of Afghanistan, the 

hyber, fox ever. , . . Don’t give 
an inch of ground; but trust in 
Providence, feht it out, and recal 
us sharp to help you" —Us, [The 
extracts preceding are from mpub- 
lished lotters,] 
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of Peshawur would be an immense evil; but those 
were times in which there was*often only a choice of 
evils, and it Seemed to Lawrence that, in a large 
imperial sense, the retirement of the British Army 
from Delhi would be the, greater evil of theatwo. Ile 
stood pledged to the policy of regaining that great 
centro of Mahomedanism, and crushing the rebellion 
rampant there in the naific of the King; for he had 
himself caanestly and energetically, and with an 
overpowering forco of argument, urged upon Genoral 
Anson, at the commencement of the crisis, the para- 
mount necessity of an immédiate advance upon Delhi, 
ab a time when the chiefs of the Army Staff were 
vepresenting the thing to be impossible. IIe was 
bound, therefore, in honour to do all that lay in his 
power to bring it to a successful issue, The policy 
which he had so stoutly advocated in May seemed 
still in June and July to be the policy which the 
national safety imperatively demanded; nay, every 
succecding day had aendered it more apparent to 
him that our inability to “dispose of” Delhi was 
creating everywhero an impression of our weakness, 
which was encouragtng our cnemios and enervating 
our friends. All eyes were turned towards that great 
city, and as weeks passed, and still it seemed that the 
English, who had gone to besiege had become the, 
besieged, there was a growing mistrust as to the’ 
wisdom of holding fast to the English alliango, which 
would soon have’ rendered us a friendless and feeble 
few, to be casily mastered and destroyed. With this 
knowledge pressing hourly upon him, Sir John Lavw- 
rence, the more he thonght, was the more convinced 
that, in the last extremity, if the paucity of British 
troops before Delhi should render its capture impos- 
sible, and necessitate the withdrawal of our Army, 
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he would release the foree posted in the Peshawur 1887. 
valley, and make over the territory to the Ameer of 7 
Caubul. 

But it was never intended that this should be a 
precipitatg movemont, or thay we should prematurely 
anticipate an extremity which might never arise. It 
was hig design, in the first instance, to move all our 
women and children to the Lahore side of the Indus, 
so that our troops might retain their gyip of the 
country unencumbered to the last moment, and then 
move lightly and rapidly across the river. The 
cession, it was felt, would be a source of unbounded 
delight to Dost Mahomed, and it was believed that 
though it might not secure the permanent ‘fidelity 
and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a time 
at least, fold them in the bonds of a flattered and 
self-satisfied durance, aud afford us the security of the 
forbearance which we desired. * 


y 


Tt has been said that there were increasing signs of The Jhotum 
general unrest in the Punjab. The most portentous of a 
these were the mutinies at Jhelum and Sealkote. 

The Jhelum cantonment lies on the bank of the river 
which bears that name, That the Fourteenth Sepoy 
Regiment posted there was on the brink of mutiny 
was well known, Sir John Lawrence, therefore, de- 
spatched a force thither to disarm them—a small 
compact force consisting of some companies of the 
Twenty-fourth Queen's, some Horse Artillery guns, 
under Licutenant Henry Codkes, and a party of Lind’s 
Mooltanee Horse, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Hlico, of *the Twenty-fourth. The Chief 
Commissioner had prepared a plan of operations 
for taking the Sepoys by surprise; but the Colonel, 
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thinking that he knew better than any civilian how 
to manage an affair of this kind, departed from 
Lawrence's views, and sketched out a plan of his 
own. There was, therefore, no surprise. When the 
Europeans werg secn filing dgwn the visipg ground 
opposite the cantonment, the Sopoys know what was 
coming.* ILappening to be out on morning ‘parade, 
they saw the Inglish column advancing. Regardless 
of the orders dnd cntrentics of their officers, they 
began at once to load their muskets, The officers 
saw that they had no longer any power over their 
men, and sought safety with the European troops. 
Then the Sepoys took up their main position in the 
quarter-guard, It was a strong brick building, with 
a battlemented roof, erected for purposes of defence 
by Sir Charles Napier, and afforded good,cover to 
the insurgents, who threw out a party in advance to 
guard the approaches to it, whilst others took shelter 
in their Lines, the mud-hats of which had been loop- 
holed in expectation, of the crisis. Our people were 
full of courage and enthusiasm, and they flung them- 
selyes headlong upon the enemy. Lind’s Mooltances 
charged gallantly, ‘but were met by a galling fire, 
which they could not resist. Cookes’ guns opened, 
but within too near a range, and the musketry of the 
enemy did better execrition than our own Artillery at 
so short a distance. The Sepoys fired from behind 
the cover of their mud-walls, and our grape was com- 
pevatively harntless, But now the Britislt Tufentry 
came up with their intrepid commander at their head, 
and advanced full upon the quarter-guard, The attack 


was a gallant and successful one; the quarter-guard 
t * 
* Mx. Cooper ("Crisis in tho formed thom of tho object of tho 


Panjab”) says Colonel Gerrard, full Ewropgan arrival,” 
of confidence in his mon, lad “in. 
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was carricd, and the Sepoys then vacated their huts 
and fell back upon the empty lines of the Thirty- 
ninth, from which they were driven by the btirsting 
of a well-direcied shell to a village on the left of the 
cantonmeyt, ‘ : < 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely 
down upon our exhansted people. Colonel Ellice had 
been carried from the fiell dangerously wounded. 
Captain Spring had beon shot, deall,* and we had 
lost many men and many horses in the encounter. 
Our troops had been marching drom the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise. 
Nattve demanded rest; and it was sound discretion 
at such a time to pause in our offensive operations, 
Tt would have been well, perhaps, if the panse had 
been longer and the renewed operations more carefully 
matured. At four in the afternoon, when the heat 
was still great, an attack on the village was ordered. 
Colonel Gerrard, of the Fourteenth, took command of 
the Force that went out to destroy the mutinous 
regiment, in whose fidelity he had once trusted. The 
result was disastrous, Again the Sepoys had good 
cover, and we found ourselves entangled in strects, 
in which we suffered much, but could do littl. The 
guns were brought up within too short a range, and 
the muskotry of the enemy told with deadly effect 
‘upon the gunners. The Europeans, partly from 
fatigue, and partly, perhaps, from the stimulants 
which titey bad taken to reinvigerate themsclves 
and. the effect of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, 
are said to have “staggered” up to the village and to 
have been casily repulsed, The retreat was sounded, 


* TTo had left Rookhee, as pe. and had only just joined itis regi. 
viously slated, with Band Smith, on ment when his career was thusplosed 
the 20th of Juno (ande, page 663), on the battle-feld, 
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and our troops were withdrawn, ‘Two guns were 
carried back, but a third, in spite of the gallant efforts 
of Lichtenant Batlye, with a party of Mounted Police, 
fell into the hands of the cuemy, and was turned 
against our retwenting people. , 

Nothing more could be done on that evening ge. At 
dawn on the morrow the conflict wis to be renewed, 
Both forees had bivouacked on the plain, But when 
day broke it was found that the miincers had 
evacuated their position and fled. Many had been 
killed in the two tngagements; some were drowned. 
in the Jhelum; others {oll into the hands of our 
Police, or were subsequently given up by the Cash- 
neve authorities, in whose country they had sought 
refuge, and thus surrendered, they were blown away 
from our guns. Very few of them ultimately escaped ; 
but the manner in which the affair was managed 
greatly incensed the Chicf Commissioner, Wor, in 
plain words, with Ilorse, Foot, and Artillery, we were 
beaten by part of a,regiment of Sepoys, If we had 
quietly surrounded the village aud attacked it in the 
cool of the evening, it is probable that nol a man 
would cver have eséaped from Jhelum, 

When tidings of the sharp vesistance of the Tour 
teenth reached Sealkote, a still more disastrous state 
of things arose at that place, ‘The station was com 
manded by Brigadier I'vederick Brind, an Artillery 
officer of high repute—na man of lofty atubure and 
large proportion’, who had done good sor¥ivo in his 
time, and who was still amply endowed with physical 
and inental vigour, Britt seldom was man left by 
hard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of his power, The canton- 
ment had been stripped of European troops for the 
formation of the Movable © Column, and there were 
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nearly « thousand Native soldiers—Horse and Foot 
—all armed and reatly for action.” | In such cir- 
cumstances a commanding office has no choice to 
make—no discretion to exercise. Tle must appear to 
tenst his men whethey he does or not; for to betray 
suspicion is surely to precipitate an outbreak. 80 to 
all outward appearance Brind had full confidence in 
his men, and as time went®on the quietude of their 
demeanour seemed to justify more than the pretence. 
But when, on the 8th of July, the Lines of Sealkote 
were all astir with the tidings that the Fourteenth at 
Jhelum had been in action with the white troops, 
who had attempted to disarm. them, it was felt by our 
people that the beginning of the end had come. And 
there was another source of excitement on that even- 
ing, for a messenger had come from Delhi, bringing 
a summons from the King commanding them to join 
the Royal Army. The night ‘vas, therefore, one of 
preparation. On the morning of the 9th everything 
was ready. . 
Sealkcote was a large, and had been an important 
military station, In quiet times European troops 
hac been stationed there in large numbers, with the 
usual results, There were good barracks and com- 
modious houses and pleasant gardens, and, more than 
,the wonted number of English gentlewomen and 
young children. ‘Phere were @ church and a chapel, 
snd other indications of the progress of western civili- 
antion. When, therefore, the storm burst, there was 
much that lay at the merey of the enemy, and on 
our side no possible means of defence. Before the 
% © Prigadier Brind protested disarm, But, to the last, he shared 
neningl tho Muropenn troops being mthe pelief (almost gicvous) inthe 
entucly removed, and degied that honour of te Be oy.? — Cooper's 


two Tumiied and fifly should 1¢- Chasis in the Punjab. 
rain, In ieply, he was requested 
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sound of the moruing-gin had been heard through. 
ont the cantonment, and out people, according to 
their wont, hatl mounted their horses oy entered their 
emviages, lo proceed to their wonted duties, or to 
ako the airy before the sun gvas high above the 
horizon, the Sepoys had planted piequets all round 
the place, to prevent the escape of the Mevitgliecs, 
And prosontly the din atid nprom of rebellion an 
nounced tg our people, just waking from their shun. 
hers, that the Sepoys had visen, Our officers were 
soon mounted and 6n their way to the parade-ground, 
The truth was then only too apparent, The troopers 
of the Ninth were alrendy in their saddles, aud the 
Forty-sixth were under arms, Our people were aud- 
denly brought face to face with mutiny in its worst 
form, All circumstances and conditions were in the 
last degree unfavourable to the Euglish, Seulkote 
was one of the great gtutions ab which theve lid been 
a gathoring of detachments from different regiments 
for the now rifle practice, aud, therefore, great op- 
portunities of conspiracy. It lay in proainity to the 
Jummoo territory of the Maharajah of Cushmere, 
who the Sepoys belitved, and our authorities ferred, 
would, in the hour of danger, forsake his alliances; 
and it was uiterly without any defenee of Mnvopenn 
troops. So when the hour came to strike, the con 
fidence and audacity of the enemy had everything to" 
foster and encourage thum. 

As ever, the Chvalry were fovemost in (he work of 
mutiny—foremost in their greed for blood, Mounted 
on good chargers, they could ride with mpidity from 
place to place, and follow the white men on horse 
back or in their carriages, and shoot them down us 
they rode, For weeks the outhust had heen ex- 
pected, and every English inhabifant of Sealkoto had 
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thought painfully over the coming crisis, and had 
calculated the best means of escape. The onty place 
of safety for which they could make was the old Fort, 
once the stronghold of the Sikh Chief, Tej Singh, 
and to this, when tley say that nothing could be 
done fo arrest the tide of rebellion, which was already 
at the flood, they endeaypured to make good their 
retreat. Some happily reached the Fort. Others 
perished on the way. A ball from the pistol of a 
mounted trooper entered the broad back of the Bri- 
gadier, and he was carried to the Fort only to die. 
The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, was shot dead 
in his buggy, as his daughter sat by his side.* Another 
medical officer of the same name was “killed in his 
carriage among his children.” A Scotch missionary, 
named Hunter, on his way to the Fort in a carriage, 
with his wife and child, was attacked by some chu- 
prassies of the gaol-puard, and all three were ruth- 
lessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presence of his family, under the 
very walls of the Fort, Some hid themselves during 
the day, and escaped discovery and death almost by 
a miracle, Some were preserved by their own men, 
and concealed till nightfall in the Lines. The officers 
of the Forty-sixth, who had remained with their men 


* His daughter escaped. She was Graham has had?”  Habituated, 


diagged to the Cavalry Guard, where 
slo * found Golonel and Mis, Lorne 
Campbell sutrounded by 2 few faith- 
ful troopers, who conducted them in 
safely to the Fort,”"—Thore is a sig- 
nificant commentary on this incident 
in one of Herbert Hdwvardes’s letters 
to John Lawrence: “'Phese indivi- 
dual stories convey better notions 
thon public despatches. In oidinay 
times India would have shuddered 
over Dr, Giaham shot dead in his 
daughter’s arms, Novy, all we say 
is, * What a wonderful escape Miss 


after two months of mutiny and mas- 
sacie, to honois of this kind, the 
recital of thom had ceased to oleate 
the intense sensations which they 
iid once caused. And so, in this 
“Uistory, it will he observed, as it pra; 
ceeds, that whilst the earlier trage- 
dies, then novel and strange to the 
Hinxopest mind, ave dwelt upon in 
detail, some of the later ones ac 
disinissed with the brevity of 5 tele- 
graphic message. In this the um- 
talive only reflects the varying lem- 
petature of the times. 
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until the road between the Parade-ground and the 
Fort ws cloged by the enemy, rode off towards 
Gogranwallah, and reached that place, scorched and 
weary—but not, hungry and athirst, for the villagers 
fed them on the way—after 2 mid-day journey of 
some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 
Sth of July at Sealkot@ would fill an interesting 
and exciting chapter. But there is nothing stranger 
in the story than the fact that two of our field officers 
—one, Colonel of 2 regiment—were invited to take 
command of the mutineers, and to lead them to 
Delhi, with a promise of high pay, and a significant 
pledge, not perhaps without a touch of irony in it, 
that they might always spend the hot weather on 
the Hills. 

Whilst our people were seeking safety within the 
walls of the old Fork and securing their position by 
strengthening its defences, the Sepoy mutineers were 
revelling in the work, of spoliation with the congenial 
companionship of the criminal classes. The old story, 
so often already told, and still to be told again and 
again, was repeated here: the mutincers made for 
the Gaol, released the prisoners, plundered the Trea- 
sury, destroyed the Cutcherry with all its records, 
blew up the magazines, and gutted the houses of the 
Christian inhabitants. If there were any special cir- 
cumstance about the Sealkote insurrection, it was 
that the houschtld servants of our English officers, 
generally faithful, or ateleast neutral, on these occa- 
sions, took an active part against their old masters. 
That they knew what was coming seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Brigadier’s sirdar-bearer, or chief 
body servant, an ‘old and favourite” domestic, took 
the caps off his master’s pistols In the night, as they 
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lay beside him while he lopt And how thoroughly 
they cast in their lot with the soldiery is demon- 
strated with equal distinctness by thé fact that they 
afterwards fought against us, the Brigadier’s khan- 
saman, of butler, taking an active part in operations 
which will be -presently described. There seems 1o 
have been perfect cohesion between all classes of our 
enemies—the mutineers, the criminals from the gaols, 
the “ Goojurs” from the neighbouring villages, and 
the servants from the houses and bungalows of the 
English. From sunrise to sunset the work went on 
bravely. Everything that could be carried off by our 
enemies was seized and appropriated; even the old 
station-gun, which morning and evening had pro- 
claimed the hours of uprising and down-setting, And 
nearly everything belonging to us, that could not be 
carried off, was destroyed and defaced, except—a 
strange and unaccountable exception—ihe Church 
and Chapel, which the Christians had reared for the 
worshipping of the Christian's God. 

Before nightfall, all this rabble had made off for 
the Ravee river, on their way to Delhi, rejoicing in 


# This might be supposed to have 
misen mercly from the instinet of 
sell-presorvation if ib had not been 
for the aflor-conduct of these do- 
mestics. Tt is certain that, in many 
parts of the country, tho Native 
servants were in a state of deadly 
fear lest their enraged masiess, seck~ 
ing objects for their revenge, should 
dwn upon them and kill them. ‘There 
is an anecdote illustiatiye of this, 
almost too good to bo an invention. 
It is said that a gentleman in Cal-+ 
outta, observing ono day a strange 
table-servant waiting at dimer, 
asked him who he was and how he 
came there, ILis answer was, “Tum 
budlee hain, suhib’ (I am a sub- 


a 


stitulo”); and he explained that, ho 
had como to take the place tom- 
poruily of a meniber of the esin- 
lishment who was sick—a common 
ractice in Anglo-Indian domestic 
ife, A fow days.aftewards the old 
servant xelumed lo his work, look- 
ing very sleek and well; and whon 
his master questioned him gs to the 
cause of his absence, he naively 
replied that he had received secret 
4uformation that, oh a given day 
just passed, the sahib-logue intended 
to shoot all their Native servants, m 
the middle of dinner, and that, there- 
foie, lie had thought il prudent to 
senda “budlee” to be shot in his 
placo, . 
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and excited by, their day’s work. It was a delightful 
relicf to the inmates of the decayed old Fort, who 
now thdught that if the danger were not wholly past, 
at least the worst of it was over, It has been said 
that they “sleyt more soundly and fearlessly than 
they had slept for weeks before. The mine had ex- 
ploded and they had escaped.’* It is often se; the 
agony of suspense is greater than that of the dreaded 
reality. But théve was one there to whom no such 
relief was to be given. The Brigadier lay dying, A 
true soldier to the» last, he had, whilst the death- 
pangs were tipon him, issued his orders for the 
defence of the Fort, and for what little else could be 
done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
trooper’s pistol had done its work, and though Brind 
lingered through the night, he died before the sun 
had risen; and all felt that a brave man and a 
capable officer was lost to the country, which he had 
so well served. P 

The triumph of the Sealkote Mutinecrs was but 
brief. Retribution followed closely on their victory. 
On the 22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholson, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, had taken com- 
mand of the Movable Colimn. That so young an 
officer should be appointed to such a command, in 
defiance of what were called the “claims” of many 
officers in the Division of longer standing and higher 
rank, was an innovation by no means grateful to 
the Departments,or to the Seniority-mongers in the 
service, but it startled many with a pleasurable sur- 
prise, and to some it was a source of infinite re- 
joicing. Elderly men with elderly wives, who had 
never heard of such a thing before, affected to think 
that there was no great wisdom in the appointment, 

* Qave-Browno’s Punjab and Delhi”? 
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and showed their contempt by talking of Mister 
Nicholson, Of this the young General could afford 
to speak tenderly, “I fear,” he wrote’ to Edwardes 
on the 17th of June, “ that my nomination will give 
great offence to the senior, _@ucen's, officers, but I 
shall do all in my power to get on well with them. 
I feel xo sorry-for the disappointment they must ex- 
perience, that I think I shadl be able to put up with 
a great deal of coldness without taking offence.” But 
among the younger officers of the Army, especially 
among those in the Movable Column, the selection 
was most popular. The exigenciés of the General 
Staff having taken Chamberlain to Delhi, there was 
not a man in the Army whose selection would have 
been more welcome to those who meant work, and 
were resolute to do it. When Edwardes wrote to 
John Lawrence, saying, “ You have been very 
vigorous in pushing down reinforcements, and those 
appointments of Chambeslain and Nicholson are 
worth armies in this crisis, . .,. Amid the ruins of 
the Regular Army these, two Irregular Pillars stand 
boldly up against the sky, and I hope the Tom- 
noddies will-admire their architecture,” he expressed 
the sentiments of all the bolder spirits in the Army, 
eager to be led, not by age and rank, but by lusty 
manhood in its prime, and who could see better hope 
Yor a glorious deliverance cvon in the rashness and 
audacity of youth than in the irresolution and in- 
activity 6f senile command. It was truly a great 
day for India, when it was decreed that Chamberlain 
should go down to Delhi antl Nicholson place himself, 
at the head of the Movable Column in the Punjab. 
The force of which Brigadier-General Nicholson 
took command consisted of Her Majesty's Fifty-second. 
Light Infantry; a tfoop of European Horse Artillery, 
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under Major Dawes, an excellent officer, who had 


Tune—Iuy. done pert service in the Afehan war; a Horse Bat- 


tery, also European, under Major George Bourchier ; 

the Thirty-third* and Thirty-fifth Sepoy Regiments ; 
and a wing of the Ninth Cayalry. He joined the 
force at Jullundhur, and moved thence to Phillour, 
as though he had been marching down upor Delhi. 
Then some people shoot their heads and wondered 
what he was doing in thus carrying down with him 
many hundreds of Sepoys, with rebellion in their 
hearts, only to sw@ll the host of the enemy. What 
he was really doing was soon apparent. He was in- 
tent on disarming the Native regiments. But as this 
was to be best accomplished by secrecy and sudden- 
ness, he did not blazon his design about the Camp, 
But in good time, the necessary instructions were 


Disamning of given, On the morning of the 25th of June, the 


the Thir ty 
third an 

‘Thinty-fifth 
LO: 


Coluran was under the walls of the fort of Phillour. 
The guns were drawn wp on the road and un- 
limbered, the Tifty-second taking pést on both flanks, 
The Sepoy Regiments marched on, little dreaming of 
what was to come. Nicholson had given orders to 
the Police that, on the first sound of firing, the 
bridge across the river should be cut away, so as to 
prevent all chance of escape if the Sepoys should 
break and fly with their arms in their hands. Lean- 
ing over one of Bourchier’s guns, he said to that 
officer, “If they bolt, you follow as hard as you can; 
the ‘bridge will*have been destroyed, and we shall 
have a second Sobraon.on a small scale."| But the 


, Sepoys did not bolt. Ih the presence of those guns, 
- they felt that it would he madness to resist the 


* The Thirty-third, which nd } Bourchicr’s Light Months’ Cam- 
been stationed at Tfoashyapoor, pargn, 
joined the column near Phillour, , a 
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order ; so they sullenly piled their arms at the word 
July, 


of command, 4 

Having disarmed the two Infantfy regiments, 
Nicholson determined to retrace his steps from 
Phillour, and to pitch his gamp at Umritsur, On 
the 5th he was at that place, the central position of 
which vecommended itself to him, as it enabled him 
to afford speedy aid, if reqwired, cither to Lahore or 
the Jullundhur Doah, while at the same time it over- 
awed the Maunjha, and rendered hopeless any attempt 
to mutiny on the part of the Fifty-ninth Regiment 
stationed in the cantonment.* On the morning of 
the 7th, the stirring news of the mutiny of the 
Fourteenth at Jhelum reached his Camp, and he 
hoped. hour after hour to be comforted by the tidings 
that Colonel Ellice had defeated and destroyed them. 
But the day passed, and the night also was spent, 
and still the wished-for intelligence did not come, 
but in its place were ominous tidings of disaster ; so 
an the morning*of the 9th, Nicholson, with reluct- 
ance which he frankly expressed,f proceeded to 
disarm the Fifty-ninth, There was a punishment Disarming of 
parade that morning, A rebel or a deserter was to te filly 
be exeeuted, and all the troops, European and Native, 
were ordered out to witness the ceremony. The 
ground selected Iay between the city and the fort, 
‘about a mile from the cantonment, and there the 
yogiments and the guns wore drawn ‘up on parade, 
and the ghastly ceremony was duly performed, This 
done, the Sepoys of the Fifty-ninth, who only the 


* Brigadier-Geneial Nicholson Lo 
the Adjuiant-Genoral of the Army, 
Tuly 10, 1857, 

T “T feel bound. to place on 
rocord my belief that both in conduct, 
and feoling this regiment was quio 
an exceptional one. Tt had neither 


commitled itself in any way, nor doy 
Lheliove that up to the day it was 
disarmed if had any intention of 
committing itself; and T voty deeply 
vegiot that oven as a piccautionny 
measure it should havo become my 


duty to disaim it,”’—Z6id, 


1867, 
July. 
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day before had been complimented on their loyalty, 
were ordered to lay down their arms. Though sur- 
prised ‘and bewildered by the command, they obeyed 
without a murmur; and though many men of the 
Regiment were,not present on parade, and, therefore, 
a quantity of arms were still left in possession of the 
Sepoys, they testified the sincerity of their obedience 
by afterwards voluntarily surrendering them. 

Thus were the teeth of another Native regiment 
quictly drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the 
ranks of our owl Sepoys was greatly diminished, 
Elsewhere the same process, as Nicholson now learnt, 
was going on with more or less success. At Rawul- 
Pindee were the Fifty-eighth Regiment and two 
companies of the Fourteenth—the regiment which 
had fought so desperately at Jhelum. A letter from 
Sir John Lawrence announced that the business of 
disarming had been lone, but in no very satisfactory 


manner, “We have disarmed,” the Chief Commis. 


sioner wrote to Nicholson on thee7th, “the seven 
companies of the Vifty-cighth and the two companies 
of the Fourteenth, We had three guns and two 
hundred and forty Europeans, and were very negrly 
having a fight. Tho main body broke and bolted to 
their lines, and we did not fire on them. After about 
an hour's work, however, during which a good many 
loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down thei 
arms. The latter bolted, and about half were killed 
or tiken by the Police Sowars. Miller was badly 
wounded a little above, the right wrist; both bones 
were broken, He had a narrow escape, A Sepoy 


“gave him a dig in the chest with his bayonet, but 


somehow or other the wound was slight.” At the 
same time Edwardes was reporting the entire success 
of his arrangement for the disarming of the Sepoys of 
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the Twenty-fourth at Fort Mackeson,* By the help 1887. 
of Brougham’s mountain guns and some detachments Dissiming of 
of the Punjab Irregular Force this was ‘accomplished fowth. 
without a hindrance or a hitch; and the disarmed 
Sepoys were marched into ,Peshawur, escorted by 
Brougham’s guns, whilst the Fort was garrisoned 
by some Mooltanee levies, horse and foot, Nothing 
could have been more ad#itly mayaged than the 
whole affair. * 

But tidings more exciting than these were to reach Movements of 
the ears of the Commander of the’Movable Column, Aeene 
The telegraph wires brought news from Lahore that 
the Sepoys at Sealkote had risen, and that rapine and 
murder were abroad in the place; another half-hour, 
and the story was confirmed by a musician of the 
Forty-sixth, who had ridden in with a few blurred 
lines from Assistant-Commissioner M‘Mahon, begging 
him to bring the Force to their aid.t Nicholson 
could now no longer hesijate about disarming the 
wing of the Ninth Cavalry attaghed to his column, 

* He had hitherto abstained lest such an act should pre- 
cipitate the rising at Sealkote, and now the wing at 


* © As day dawned, the two parties 
from north and south closed in upon 
Whe Port, and threw a chain of hoise- 
men round it, whilst Majer Broug- 
ham drew up his guns so as to com- 
wand tho gateway. Major Shake. 
spear, commanding the ‘Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, and Gun Statf- 
oMcer, Lieujenant Ilovenden, of 
the Engineers, then rode into the 
Port, and ordered the Sepoys to 
davade outside, They were much 
3urprised and confused, but made 
uo resistance, and when ordered by 
Major Shakespem; piled their arms 


and gave up their belts and pouches . 


‘n an orderly manner.”-~—Zdwardes 
to Cotton, July 8, 1857. MES. Corre. 
spondence, ’ 

+ Tho note, the original of which 


is before me, is significant in its 
brevity: “The troops here are in 
open mutiny. Jail broke. Brigadier 
wounded. Bishop killed, Many have 
escaped to the Fort, Bring tho 
Movable Colunmn at once, if possible. 
63 aan, Oth July”? The name of 
the bearer of this chit ought not 
to be omilied. Mr. Cave-lwowne 
sys, “A young band-boy, named 

Pouglee, of the Forty-sixth, had 
gadoped off fiom the regimental 
yrrade-ground on a little tat (pony), 
and by dint of borrowing and seizing * 
fresh ones in the villages‘as he passed 
through, he finished his vide of some 
eighty miles into Umritsur, and has- 
tened to the Gencral’s quarters just 
as the mail-cart brought in the meg- 
sage from Lahore.” 
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that place was in the fulness of rebellion. Their arms 
and horses, therefore, were flow to be taken from 
them. The troopers felt that resistance could only 
bring destrtiction upon them, so they quietly gave up 
all that maderthem sgldiers; and then. Nicholson 
prepared himself to march. As the day wore on, 
fresh tidings of the movements of the Sealkote 
mutineers reached him.* It was obvious that they 
were marching down on Goordaspore, intent pro- 
bably on stirring up the Second Irregular Cavalry 
stationed there, avid, joined by them, on plundering 
the station. Thence Nicholson believed that they 
would make their way, by the route of Noorpoor and 
Hooshyapore—at which places they might reinforce 
themselves with Horse and Foot*—to Jullundhur, 
and thence march, a strong body of mutineers, down 
To frustrate this expected movement was 


Goordaspore. vow the desire of the Commander of the Movable 


Tuly 10, 


Column. He was forty iniles from Goordaspore, and 
the Sepoys had two lays’ start of him. But Nichol- 
son was born to overcome difficulties which would 
have beaten down other men. He determined on a 
forced march to Goordaspore, and went resolutely 
to work to accomplish it. The July sun blazed 
down upon his camp with a ferocity more appalling 
than the malice of the enemy. _ But even that wag 
to be disregarded. Whatsoever the country could 
yield in the shape of carriages, horses, and ponies 
was at once enltsted into the service of the’Column,} 


* Tho Fourth Native Infantry as 
At Noorpore, Tho Sixteenth Iixé- 

gular Cavalry at Tooshyapore. 
+ Gient praise is due to the civil 


authorities for their notivity in this - 


conjuncture, Mr. Montgomery, in his 

official report, says: ‘lo the com- 

mheroial mon of Umilsur and Lahore 

the metalied road offers special ad- 
, 


vantages, for it cnables hundreds of 
native gigs or ekas {o fly unceasingly 
between tho two cities, On the day 
T allude to the district officers of 
both places were ordered so seizo 
every oka, bylee, and pony that was 
4o bo seen, and to dtspatch them, 
under *police guards, to Genoiat 
Nicholson’s camp at Umritsur, on 
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All possible advantage was taken of the coolness ot 
the night; but when morning came they were still 
some fifteen or sixteen miles from Goordasporé, with 
the. prospect of a sultry march before them.* With 
all his care and labour, Nicholson had,not, even with 
the aid of the troop-horses of” the Ninth, been able to 
mount the whole of his force, and some weary foot- 
sore work was therefore a meccssity of the conjunc- 
ture. So, many were struck down by the heat; yet, 
notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, 
they pushed forward in excellent* spirits, and even 
with a strong enjoyable sense of the humourous side 
of the service they were performing.t It was not 
until the evening of the 11th that the whole of the 
fotce was assembled at Goordaspore. There inielli- 
gence was received that the mutineers from Sealkote 
were then at Noorkote, some fifteen miles from the 


right hand of the Ravee. 


then open to Nicholson. 


urgent public service. Thescvchicles, 
on their arrival there, were promptly 
loaded with British soldiers, and tho 
force started at dusk for Goordas- 
pore, which is al_a distance of forty- 
four mies from Umritsur, .eaching 
itat three pat, of July 11. Tt was 
joined at Batinla by My, Robeits, 
Commissioner, and Captain Perkins, 
Assistant-Commissioner al, Unnit- 
But 

% Colonel Bourchior (“ Bight 
Months’ Campaign”) says that they 
made tuenty-Six miles in tho night, 
and had then eighteen miles before 
them. But General Nicholson, in 
his offtcial report, says that the entire 
distance was over forty-one miles,” 
some three miles less than Boar- 
chier’s computation, 

4 Colonel Bourchier, in his narra- 
tive, gives the, following amusing 
account of the humours of thegnareli : 
*Yot, under tesco circumstances, 


Theve were two courses 


He might dispute the pas- 


. 

irying as they were, the spirit of fun 
was not extinct, The Artillay made 
catemporary awnings of bianches of 
trees ovgr their gun-carringes and 
waggons, giving them the appeaance 
of carts ‘got up’ for a day at nmp- 
stead ; officors, crowned with wreaths 
of green leaves, were ‘chaifod’ by 
{heir comrades for adopting head- 
dresses Ala Norma, Ieve might be 
scen a soldicr on a rampant pony, 
desiring his companion, on a sinsilar 
beast, to keep behind and bo his 
edge de camp theie a hero, mind- 
ful peihaps of Epping on Taster 
Monday, bellowing ont his inquiies 
as to who liad seen the fox (sing P} 
Privatos, hever intended fof tho 
mounted nanch, here and theo 
came to grief, aud lay sprawling on 
mother-caith, while eyer and anon 
some mighty Jel in his ea dashed 
to the front ab a pace a Roman cha- 
rioteer would have ensied.* 


1887, 
July 11, 
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1857. gage of the river, or he fight draw them on towards 
July 1% him, by remaining inactive and keeping the enemy 
ignorant of his position. He determined on the latter 
course, and much to the perplexity of some and the 
dissatisfaction gf others, remained quiescent at Goor- 
daspore till nine o'clock on the following morning. 
Then he learnt that the enemy were crossing the 
river by a ford about nie miles distant, at a place 
known as, the Trimmoo Ghaut; so he prepared at 

once to fling himself upon them. 
sae Trimmoo At noon he was fn sight of his prey, about a mile 
Ghaut alleit. from the river. The mutincers had crossed over with 
their baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes 
of the Ninth Cavalry were first seen flitting about 
in our front, and then the Infantry were observed 
drawn up in line, their right résting on a serai and a 
dismantled mud fort, and their left on a small village 
and cluster of trees, «with parties of Cavalry on each 
flank. Nicholson now made his dispositions for the 
attack, Eager to ggt his guns within short range of 
the enemy, he masked his advancing batteries with 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to within 
six hundred yards of the mutineers, when the Cavalry, 
excited to the utmost by the artificial stimulant of 
bang, rushed furiously to the encounter, some shout- 
ing, some gnashing their tecth. On this Nicholson 
unmasked one of his batteries, and the maskers went 
rapidly to the rear.* It was a moment of doubt and 
anxiety, especidlly with the Artillery corfimanders, 
whose Native drivers might have deserted them at a 


* 


* Nicholson himself speaks very 
gently and forbearingly of this 1ear- 
ward movement of the Police Ressa- 
labs : “The Police,” he eays, “being 
no longer useful as maskers, and 


critieal moment, for théy had been acquainted at 


seeming undesiiaus * of .enga, iu, 


were ordered to the rear? Colone 
Bourehier says thag they ran away, 
“Away scampored the mounted levies 
hack ta Goordaspore,” 
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Sealkote with the very Sefoys against whom they 
had now been brought. One half of the old Brigade 
was, indeed, fighting against the other.’ But the sus- 
pected men were as true to their salt in the Punjab 
as they were at Delhi“* The guns were brought into 
action without a hitch, and the enemy, though they 
fought steadily and well, and sent in a volley from 
the whole line with the precision of,a parade, stag- 
gered beneath the fire of our batteries, upon which 
some of the men of the Forty-sixth flung themselves 
with heroic courage. The grap¢ and shrapnel from 
our nine guns scattcred death among the foremost of 
the mutineers; and presently the Enfield rifles of 
the Vifty-second began to give deadly proof that the 
smooth-bored muskets of the Sepoys were as play- 
things contending against them. Still there were 
some amongst them to be convinced only by the 
thrust of the bayonct. In truth, the enemy were 
terribly out-matched, Wh all their gallantry in 
doing and their fortitude in enduring, what could 
“Brown Bess” and the old station-gun do against 
our batteries and our rifles? The battle was soon 
over, The mutineers fell back ‘upon the river, and 
Nicholson, whose want of Cavalry was severely felt, 
did all he could in pursuit; but could not inflict 
uch damage upon them. It is said, however, that 
they had already left “between three and four hun- 
dred killed and wounded on the field.” Angl all 
‘ their baggage fell into our hands—-arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and other plundered property, public 
and private, the spoil of thé Sealkote cantonment. « 

* Colonel Bourehicr says:“Ltook, altempt to run, sir, we'll cub off 
the precmition to wan my European their heads.’ But in this case, as 
guimers to avatch them, In the in every other, my Native drivers 


reply of my Farvier-Sergean spoke nobly did their duty.” 
the whole company: ‘If they only 
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‘ : 
There was nothing more to be done that day. The 


July 12-16, mid-day heat had completely exhausted onr Euro- 


s 


euly 16, 


pean fighting men, so, whilst » party of Panjab In- 
fantry was left to guard the ford and protect the 
baggage, the Tifty-secgnd and the, Artillery were 
marched back to Goordaspore. But the. day’s fight- 
ing had resulted in a “conclusion where nothing is 
concluded,” so ouclusiols were to be tried again. 
The Sepoy force was shattered, but not destroyed. 
Their fighting power was not yet gone. Perhaps the 
energy that sustained them was the energy of despe- 
yation ; for {o fall back was as perilous to them as to 
stand still, There was no security for them in any 
direction. They had not more than half the number 
that first marched down to the Ravee; but they were 
brave and resolute men, and, even with such fearful 
odds against them, they did not shrink from another 
conflict. The river“had risen, and that which had 
been a ford had now bécome an island. The old 
station-gun which they had brought from Sealkote 
was their sole piece of artillery, and they had no 
gunners with their force; but the Brigadier’s old 
“]chansaman” had lived for too many years at Artil- 
lery stations not to have a shrewd conception of the 
manner of working a gun, And thus planted on the 
island in the middle of the Ravee, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy us. The 
river had ceased to be fordable, and the ciyil aytho- 
rities, as a precautionary measure, had sunk all the 
boats in the immediaté, neighbourhood. So, when 
‘Nicholson again advanced from Goordaspore, he 
could do little more in the first instance than take 
up & position out of reach of the enemy's one gun 
and send to a distance for some boats, At daybreak 
on the morning of the 16th, the desired means of 
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: ar : 
wansport lad been obtained, and he was prepared to 
attack the enemy on their insular stronghold, The 
Infantry crossed over one extremity of the island, a 
iile and a quarter from the enemy's position, whilst 
the Artillery took poss so aseto cover’the advance of 
the column and to play upon the hostile gun.* The 
Sepoys’ were iaken by surprise. Not until a large 
part of the Fifty-second had formed«upon the island 
did ihe nutincers know that we had even Obtained a 
boat. The Assembly was then sgunded; the black 
troops mustered in haste and moved round their gun 
to sweep our advancing column, But the piece had 
been elevated for service at a longer range, and in 
the hurry of the moment the amateur artillerymen 
had failed to depress the screw, which was old and 
rusty, and not easily to be worked; so the shot went 
harmlessly over the heads of oyr people, On went 
the British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head ; 
and though some, stern and steadfast to the last, stood 
to bo shot down or bayoneted af their gun, the rout 
soon became general. Many were killed on the island ; 
many were drowned im the river; and a few who 
cacaped were given up by the people of the surround. 


ing villuges. These wore afterwards tried by Special. - 


Commissions, and paid the penalty of their crimes on. 
the gibbat, . 


ib 
Tul 


The Movable Column then marched back to Um- wicho 
vitsuy; aid Nicholson hastened to Jahore, whither Esha 


Sir John Lawrence had already proceeded from 
Rawul-Pindee. The General was there on the 21st 
of July; on the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner wrote, 
through his secretary, to the Commander of the 


’ 

% Colonel Boutchicr says (hint “lo concealed by ginss and an carthon 

_ allen it al such a distance (Lwelye hbreastwork, was nlmost impossible.” 
hundied yards), whilst it was neatly 
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1967, Delhi Foree, that “the following troops were on their 
July 22. way ta Delhi, or would immediately march :” “The 
eee. Kunaon Battalion, about four hundred strong, which 
thi hag passed Loodhianah, and ought to be at Delhi on 
the 4th or 5th $f August; HerMajesty’s Mfty-second 
from the Movable Column, now at Umritsur, six 
hundred bayonets; Mooltance Horse, two hundred ; 
and a nine-poufder battery. All these troops should 
be at Deli by the 15th, and in an emergency might 
make double marches. General Nicholson will com- 
mand the force.” And then it was added: “The 
Chief Commissioner further proposes to despatch the 
troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and 


bt tgs come Eiteaiey pve & 7 all can be at Delhi by 
Ms Sixty-first (a wing)... 
Wing of Belooch altalion + + y 400 the end of August, 


Jeeta nin: (4 tome of them» good 
Detachment of Fourth Sikhs, . . 100 deal earlier. The Se- 
Dawes's Toop of TA... . + 100 cond Punjab Infantry 

2500 and Wing of Her Ma- 
jesty's Sixty-first ought to be there by the 15th 
Donen. The former is now on its way from 
Mooltan to Ferozepore, whence it will march on the 
arrival of the detachment of the Bombay Fusiliers, 
which left this place last night. The wing of the 
Belooch Battalion has not yet left Mooltan; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. The 
Fourth Punjab Regiment is at Peshawur, and will 
marth in two or three days, It can havdly be at 
Delhi before the end of August. The Two Companies 
of Her Majesty's Eighth ave holding Jullundhur 
“and Phillowr, and cannot be spared until relieved 
by a detachment of Her. Majesty’s Twenty-fourth, 
now on its way from Rawul-Pindee. Rothngy’s Sikhs 
are at Loodhianah, and will join Brigadier-General 
Nicholson en route, Lieutenant-Colonel Dawes’s troop 


. 
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will be sont or ‘not, as you ‘may desire, Itis he. 1867. 
lived that light guns are not required at Delhi. All July 22, 
these troops are of excellent quality, fully equal, if 

not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bring 
against them, and comprise a force of four thousand 

two hundyed men.” “Thus “vas Lawrence, who did 

all things on the grand ‘Titanic scale, still sending 

down his reinforcements ky thousands to Delhi— 
thousands of Europeans and trustwofthy Sikhs, with 

a young General, whose personal presence’ alone was 

worth a Brigade of Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. July 24. 
Tlis arrival had been anxiously awaited, for doubt Te Solin 
and mncertainty were in all men’s minds, Speculation Delhi, 
had been rife, and all sorts of rumours of the future 
movements of tho force had been circulated among 
them, Few had ventured to hope that the order 
would bo given to them to march down to Delhi; 
for the general fecling was that the Punjab had 
already been so stripped of Euyopean troops that it 
could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson had returned to 
the column with the joyous tidings that they were to 
act their faces towards the scone of the great struggle, 

“ One only fear,” wrote an officer of the Force, “ was 
that Delhi would fall before we could possibly arrive 
“there.” But all felt that if any one could take them 
down in time to participate in the crowning opera- 
tions of ‘the siege, Nicholson was the man to do it, 
Ho was not one to lose ay hour. On the follow- 
ing day the column crossed the Beeas, moved down 
hy forced marches to the Sutlej, and thence push- 
ing on with all speed to the Jumna, At Bara, on 
the 8rd of August, Nicholson received a letter from 
General Wilson, saying, “The enemy have re-csta- 


1857, 


August 67. 


Nicholson at 
Delhi, 
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blished the bridge ovef the Nujufgurh Canal (which 
we had destroyed) and have ,established themselves 
in forse there, with the intention of moving on 
Alipore and our communications to the rear, I, 
therefore, earnestly beg you to push forward with the 
utmost expedition in yotr power, both to drive these 
fellows from my rear, and to aid me in holding my 
position.” On the 6th, Nicholson was at Umballah, 
whence he wrote, “I am just starting post for Delhi ° 
by General Wilson’s desire. The column should be 
at Kurnaul the day after to-morrow, and I shall, 
perhaps, rejoin it at Paneepnt,” 

On the following day he stood upon the Delhi 
Ridge looking down at the great city, taking in all 
the wonderful suggestiveness of the scene with that 
quict, thoughtful, self-contained solemnity of micn, 
which distinguished him from all his cotemporaries. 
He had much then tp think of in this little breath- 
ing-space—mmch of the past, much of the future. 
The time which had elapsed since his first appoint- 
ment to the command of the Movable Column had 
not been without certain personal annoyances, which 
even in the midst-of the stirring work around him 
he had not been wholly able to brush aside, It was 
seaveely possible that, in the position in which he 
was placed, a man of Nicholson’s peculiar character 
should, on no occasion, give offence to higher autho- 
rity. Tt was his nature to steer straight on to inde- 
pendent action 5 to “scorn the consequence and to 
do the thing.” And so.it happened that those above 


iim thought that he was’taking too much upon him- 


self, and that he was grievously deficicnt in those 
yeferences and explanations which Officialism, in 
ordinary times, not improperly demands. ‘Even Sir 
John Lawrence, most emphatically a man of action, 
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was somewhat disturbed by the fact that Nicholson 
had disarmed the Thisty-third and Thivty-fifth rogt- 
ments without previously consulting tlte Chi¢f-Com- 
misgioncr, or very promptly explaining to him the 
“reason why.” But afterwards, with the unfailing 
frankuess which relieved all fhat was outwardly stern 
and harsh in his nature, he’ admitted that he “could 
not expect Nicholson, aftq knocking about in the 
sun all day, to write long yarns.” “On such ocen- 
sions,” he added, “a line or tio semi-officially will 
satisfy me, until I get your format report; all I want 
to know is, what is donc and the reason.” But 
no sooncr had this little difference with the Com- 
missioner been smoothed down, than another and 
more serious one arose between the Commander of 
the Movable Column and the General commanding 
the Division, Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under the command of the latter, with- 
out consulting him, and «had been so severely xo- 
buked, that he declared that nothing but the thought 
of the public inconvenience, which might result from 
such a step, restrained him from throwing up his 
appointinent, ‘These wounds were still fresh, when 
he xeached Delhi and asked himself whether it were 
likely that, in the work which lay before hin, hie 
would be able wholly to avoid collisions with his 
fellow-workmen. He felt that much had been done 
of which he could not approve, and that much had 
been left undoric which he would have carnesily 
counselled; and he knew that all this might come 
over agnin, and that his resolute freedom of speccl 
and independence of action might bring forth much 
that would be painful to ‘himself and embarrassing to 
others, “But he had written a few days before to 
Sir John Lawrence, saying: “TI might have preserved. 


sé 
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silence, but when in a’ gheat crisis an officer holds a 
strong opinion on any matters of consequence, I 
think b& fails in his duty if he docs not speak it out, 
at whatever-visk of giving offence.”* And noy he 
was determined that, cost hip what it pight, he 
would suffer his convictions to declare themselves 
without restraint, regardless of everything but the 
good of the Nmpire. e 

His coming had been eagerly looked for in Camp. 
As day after day tidings of the rapid approach of the 


Movable Column, under Nicholson, were brought in, - 


men began to see clearly before them the consumma- 
tion of the final assault, and their hearts were glad- 
dened by the prospect. The approach of this column 


. was, indeed, as the promise of a great deliverance; 


and when it was whispered through the camp that 
Nicholson had already arrived, it was as a cordial 
to men’s souls, for aegreat reputation had preceded 
him, and it was felt among our people that a 
mighty warrior had, come among them, who was 
destined to lead our troops into Delhi, and to crush 
the power of the Mogul. His personal presence 


. 


* Seo the eri | extract from 
a letter written lo Sir John Law- 
rence from Umballah, August 6, 
Lawienca had written fo Nicholson, 
saying, half-seriously, halfjestingly, 
that he was incortigible, and sug- 
esting that he might do more good 
y catryjng others with him than by 
running counter fo thew, ‘Lo this 
Nicholson had replied; “I am very 
sorry to hear that General Gowas 
has taken offence again. 


India, upwards of five years and a 
half ago, I have had any misunder- 
standings, Sraegt with —and-—, 
The formor, I believe, is causcious 
that ho did me wrong, and I trust 
the latter will eventually make the 
same admission, .. . I fowr that 1 
must haye given offence to you, too, 
on tho Rawul-Pindeo qfostion, I 
can truly say that I opposed my 
opinion fo yours with great relue- 


I don’t «tance, and had the matter bean ona 


wish to ignore him or any other of less importance, I might havo 
superior; I dislike offending any preserved silenco; but when in a 
one, and, except on principle, would great crisis an officer holds a strong 
never have a disagreement, You opinion on any mallar of conse- 
write as if I were in the habié of quence, T think he fails ‘Mw his duly 
giving offence, Now I cannot oall if he docsnot speak it out, at what 
to mind that since my return to ever risk of giving offence,” 
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: * ¢ * ‘ 
did much to genevate in shen’s minds the sublime 
idea of s Hero—a Ising of Men; of the Megistos 
who was to reign among them. He hid confe on in 
adyance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with 
him; ang he was goon passing fyom picquct to 
picquet, taking in with o soldicr’s eye all the points 
of our position, and looking down critically upon the 
defences of the enemy, He did not pt once make his 
way into the hearts of men, but he impressed all with 
a sense of power. On the evening ofthe 7th of August, 
on which day he arrived in Caifp, he dined at the 
Head-Quarters Mess, and the silent solemnity of his 
demeanour was unpleasantly apparent to men whose 
habitual cheerfulness, when they met together for 
the social meal, had been one of the sustaining in- 
fluences of Camp Life, during all that long dreary 
season of waiting and watching. Next morning, 
accompanied by Norman, he visited the great posi- 
tion at Hindoo Rao's heuse, which for two long 
months had borne the brunt of the enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at that time was in consultation with 
Reid.* The brave commander of the Picquet, who 
had donc such good service, conid not help inwardly 
resenting Nicholson’s imperious manner, But when, 
after the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 

* Nhe re dosoriplionis feom yet known in Camp, and it was whis- 
tho “Iislory of the Siege of Delhi?” pored, at the samo time, that he was 
“About this timo a stinger of very possessed of tho most brilliant mili- 
siriking sxpentanen was’ romarked tary genius. Lc was a manecast in a 
visiting all our picquets, examining giant mould; with massive chest and 
ovorything, and making most search powerful limbs, and an expression 
ing inquiries about their strength , frdent and commanding, with » dash 
ant history, Ilis allire gavo no clue “of roughness; features of stern 
to his rank; it evidently never cost beauty, a long black beard, and degp 
tho owner a thought, Moreover, in sonorous voice: ‘There was some- 
thoso anxious dimes every one went thing of immense strength, talent, 
as lio pleaged; perhaps no two offl- and resolution in his wholo gait and 
cors were dregged alike, [twas soon manner, and a power of ruling mon 


mado out that this war Genoral on high occasions that no one could 
Nicholson, whose person was not cscupe noticing.” 
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his companion of NicBofson’s haughty, overbearing 
style of address, the Chicf Engincer answered, “ Yer, 
but thet wears off; you will like him better when 
you have seen more of him.” And never were weds 
of good omen more surely verified, for afterwards 
they became “the best ffiends’—hound together hy 
an equal desire to do théir duty to their country, 
and, if God willed it, to dic the.soldier's death. 
Eager to be at his work, Nicholson made ready 
offer of his column to perform any service that might 
be required on its fiest arrival. He saw at once that 
there was something to he done. The enemy had 
established themselves at a place on the left of our 
position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted a 
battery there, from which they contrived greatly to 
harass our picquets, especially that known as the 
“Metcalfe Picquet;” and it was desirable in the 
extreme to dislodge ¢hem. This attack upon the 
enemy’s new position Nicholson would have gladly 
undertaken, But the activity of the mutincers was 
so great, and their fire was so annoying, that it was 
found to be inexpedient to wait for the arrival of 
the Movable Column. The work was to be done at 
once, and Brigadicr Showers, a right good soldicr, 
always cool and collected in the midst of danger and 
difficulty, was commissioned to do it, F 
Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, 
Showers led down his men, along the Flag-stall 
Road, upon Ludiow Castle. Covered by the dark- 
ness, they marched quictly on, and took the enemy 
completely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry 
roused them from their sleep, and numbers were 
shot down, scared aud bewildered, before they could 
yealise what was upon them, The Golundatted rushed 


s 
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confusedly to the battery ;* But our attack was so 
sudden and impetuous, that they could hardly fire a 
shot bofore the Firsé Fusiliers were aniony them, 
bayoncting the brave fellows at their guns, Many, 
unable tg work their pieces, drew their swords, and 
with their backs agamst th wall, sold their lives as 
denrlys as they could, Masters of the battery, our 
men pushed on, in the gyy dawn of the morning, 
following the mutincers into the houses, 3 where they 
had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot ‘them down 
like beasts in a cage. Some coed for mercy, and 


were answered with a laugh and a bayonct-thrust. « 


By sunrise the work had been done, The cnemy 
had been driven from Ludlow Castle, and four of 
their six guns had been taken, The victory, how- 
over, had been dearly purchased, The intrepid loader 
of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded ; 
and Coke, who had led the Panjabees to the attack, 
had shared the same fate. It was in the confusion 
attending the fall of Showers that two of the enemy's 
gus were suffered to escape; and when Colonel 
ha vard Greathed was afterwards sent to bring the 
foy out of action, he did wot know that these 
twdy_"e8 of victory were to be recovered, or we may 
be-4u®% that he would not have returned without, 
them, Lnough, however, had been gained to make 
the return to Camp a triumphal one, To secure the 
success, of the surprise, the expedition had, been 
rendered as seoret as possible, When, therefcre, the 
sound of the firing broke through the morning still- 
ness the British Camp was aroused, and men wondergdl 
what was the meaning of it, The truth was soon ap- 
parent to them, and then numbers went out to mect 
the retfirning force, and welcomed them, as they came 


Aw 
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1857. in with the captured gum, rejoicing exceedingly that 
so good a day’s work had been, done before the break- 
ing of the mofning’s fast.* 

\uival ofthe It may with truth, I think, be said, that at this 
rats point of the long and weary sigge the greag turning- 
August M. point was attained, The sicge-train, which was to 
remedy our deplorable waht of heavy ordnanec, was 
labouring down, from Fegozepore; and on the 14th 
of August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to meet 
his column, marclred into the Delhi Camp at the head 
of hismen. It waga sight to stir the spirits of the 
whole Camp, Our people turned out joyously to wel- 
come the arrival of the new comers; and the glad- 
some strains of our military bands floated down to the 
rebel city with a menace in every note. Braced 
with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was cagor 
for new exploits. And he did not wait long for an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Delhi Force that 
they had not over-estimated the great qualities of the 
Punjabee warrior. The encmy had gained tidings of 
the approach of our siege-train from Ferozepore, and 
they had determined to send out a strong force to in- 
tercept it. No mort welcome task cauld have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this force 
to pieces. A well-chosen, well-equipped force of all 
arms was told off for this service, under his com. 
mand; and, with full assurance of victory, he pre- 
pared himself for the encounter. F 
August 8. In the early morning of the 25th of Angust, amidst 
Rattloof, heavy vain, the force marched out of Camp, and 
jufgurh, ee SO fi ‘ 
tgok the road to Nujufgurh, in which direction it 
was believed that the Bareilly and Neemuch Brigades 
* Hervey Greathed says, that on posed the force had sullgied at all, 
this occasion we lost nineteen men fiom the jolly way wt Which thoy 


killed, ond ninoty-four wounded. Me marched back, except f ing th 
adds; “Nobody would have sup- litters.” : ees Bae 
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of the Rebel Fores had moved on the preceding day. 
Tt was a toilsome, and, for some time, a dispiriting 
march; for the road, “Tittle better thhn a Bullock- 
track at best, was sometimes lost altogether in 
swamps and floods, At many pointy our gun-wheels 
sank in the mud up to theiy? axles, and needed all the 
strength of the Artillerymén to extricate them from 
the slough. The Infantry slipping and sliding on 
the slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, 
and toiled 6n laboriously, wet to the skin, and drag- 
gled with dirt; whilst the hoes of the Cavalry 
struck up the mud blindingly into the troopers’ 
faces; and the camels, cver so serviceably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and 
often fell with their burdens by the way. Many a 
lusty oath was sworn on that morning; but if temper 
was lost, hope and heart remained; and when, after a 
halt, and some renovation of exhausted nature, news 
came that they were upon the track of the enemy, 
and would soon be amongst them, the difficulties of 
the road diminished, or appeared to diminish, and 
they moved on with cheerful eagerness, The stm was 
sinking when our leading columh espied the cnemy, 
and at the sme time came upon a stream, which the 
yains had flooded into the depth and dimension, of a 
river. Tho mutineers were posted along the line of 
Nicholson’s advance, to the left. Divided into three 
bodies, they occupied tio villages and a seyai ip front 
of then—all protected by guns, As dur troops ‘passed 
the ford—the water oven there breast-high—the 
enemy opened upon the British column with a showar 
of shot and shell from the serai. But advancing 
steadily under this fire, ‘Nicholson took in the situa- 
tion with his quick soldier's eye, forecast the action 
in his mind, and‘when his force had crossed the 
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water, at once made his “dispositions, The foremost 
point of attack, and the mgst perilous, was the 
serai, Against this Nicholson determined to fling 
the strength of his European troops, whilst he pro- 
vided for the afiack of the viJlages by other com- 
ponents of his force. ‘Then, having ordered the 
Sixty-first and the Fusilicts to lie down, so aw to he 
clear of the encmy’s fire,ehe drew himself up in his 
stirrups, and addressed his men. Tle told the Sixty- 
first that they kntw well what Sir Colin Campbell 
had said at Chilianavallah, and what he had again 
told the Highland Brigade before the battle of the 
Alma. “TI have now,” he said, “the same words to 
say to you, and to you, my friends of the Fusiliers. 
Hold your fire till you are within twenty or thirty 
yards of the encmy, then pour your volleys into 
them, give them a bayonet-charge, and the serai is 
yours.” Then Tombs and Remington opened a smart 
fire on the serai; and up the Infantry sprang with a 
ringing cheer, and, sivking ankle-cleep in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, 
in the face of a shower of grape and musketry. Then 
holding back their fire—the hardest of all possible 
tasks—they carried the serai, and captured the guns.* 

But the resistance was resolute, the ‘conflict des- 
perate. The heroism which was displayed by our 
people was emulated by the enemy, The Sepoys fought 
well, gud sold their lives dearly. There wag a san- 
guinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many of the gun- 
ners and the drivers were bayoncted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who cscaped limbered up and 


* Poor Gabbett of iho Glst, a 35th N.1,, who wasA D.C. to Gone. 
fine biave soldier, twenty yards in 2al Nicholson (that moment rising 
advance of his men, wade a rush on fiom the ground, his hase haying 
one of tho guns; his foot slipped, beenshotunder Lim), qtioblyavenged 
and he was bayoneted by a gigantic his death*hy biitiging down the ichel 
Pandy; but Captain Trench, of tho with his revolyer’~ Cave Browne, 
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made, in hot haste, for the* bridge crossing the Nu- 
jufgurh Canal. But tlre attacking party pressed closely 
upon them, The swampy state of the ground was 
fatal to the retvcat. The leading gun stuck fast in 
the morags, and impgled the advance of those in the 
vear. Then our pursuing force fell upon them, and 
heforerthey had made godd their retreat, captured 
thirteen guns and killed cight hundred of their fght- 
ing men.* 7 

In the nican while, the Punjab&es, having swept 
on to the attack of the village*on the right, and 
gallantly cleared it, crossed over by the rear to do 
like service on the other village, against which a 
brisk fire of artillery had been directed; but hore 
they met with a stubborn resistance. Lumsden; who 
led thom to the attack, was shot down; and not 
until a party of the Sixty-first had been sent in 
support, were the despairing enchgies of the mutineers 
suppressed, Night had by this time fallen upon the 
secne. Nicholson was master éf the Field, and the 
enemy were in panic-flight, But our circumstances 
were not cheering. Our baggage had not come up, 
and our people were compelled, hungry, weary, and 
soaked as they were, to bivouac in a morass, without 
food, or anything to console and sustain them, except 
«the thought of the victory thoy had gained. Next 
morning, having collected their spoil, and blown up 
the Nujufewh bridge, they commenced their march 
hack to Delbi, carrying their trophies with them. 
TL was ascertained afterwatls that it was the Nee- 
much Brigade which Nicholson had thus routeds 
The Bareilly Brigade had not come up to take part 
in the aglion. It was a mortifying reflection to the 


* 4 Phe enomy had four guts ab tho amd nce al the bridge over the 
aciai, threo at cack of the villages, canal, 
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British leader that tifis information had not peen 
communicated to him at an earlier period, “T do 
not exhggerate,” he wrote alicrwards io Sir John 
Lawrence, “when 1 say that had J had a decent 
political officer gvith me to get me a littlg informa- 
tion, I might have smaSped thc Bareilly Brigade at 
Palum, the next day. A8 it was, I had no informa- 
tion—not even ,a guide ghat I did not pick up for 
myself on,the road; and had I obeyed my instruc- 
tions, and gone to Behander-gurh, the expedition 
would have been a fruitless one. I feel very thankful 
for my success; for had these two brigades succeeded 
in getting into our rear, they would undoubtedly 
have done much mischief.” : 

The news of the victory, first conveyed to Delhi 
by young Low, Nicholson's aide-de-camp, who had 
ridden on in adyance of the returning force, caused 
great rejoicing in Camp, and there was strong desire 
to give the victors an ovation as they marched in 
with their trophies. But Nicholson’s men were weary 
and in sorry plight for any needless spectacular dis- 
play, so they made all haste to their quarters, and 
as evening had closéd in upon them before the whole 
force had arrived, the ovation would have been im- 
possible, if they had been inclined to receive it, But 
there were hearty congratulations next day freely 
tendered to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and secured the safe advance of the siege-train, 
It was believed, too, that he had weakened thé enemy’s 
force, not merely to the number of those who were 
killed and wounded in action, for the whole brigade 
was broken and dispersed, and many never again 
showed their faces in Delhi* Since tho battle of 


o* 
* “According to all accounts, tho with) ony numbers six hundred moa 
Neemuch Brigade (the ono I dealt now, Mavy of those who fled would 
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Budlee-ka-sorai ‘on the Sth* df June, the English at 
Delhi had gained ne such victory as that which 
crowned the action at‘Nujufeurh. * 
Congratulations upon this brilliant achievement 
poured ip from all gides; but from, none came they 
with greater hearliness anfi sincerity than from Sir 
John Lawrence, who wrote to him, saying: “Though 
sorely pressed with work, { write a line to congratu- 
* late you on your success, I wish I had the power of 
knighting you: on the spot. It should be done I 
hope you destroyed no end of vyillanous Pandics.”* 
To this Nicholson replied, August 80, 1857: “ Many 
thanks for your kind letter of the 27th, I would 
much rather earn the good opinion of my friends 
than any kind of honorary distinction. I encloge, for 
your perusal, and Edwardes’s, the rough draft of my 
veport. The field was of such extent, that it was not 
easy to estimate the mutineers loss. I think, more- 
over, that they suffered more severely from the fire 
of our Artillery, after they had bolted acyoss the 
bridge, than they did on the actual batile-ficld, 
. .. . Except where poor Lumsden was killed, they 
mare little attempt to stand. »Most of the killed 
were Kotah Contingent men, We took the Nec- 
much troop of artillery complete, three light field 
battery guns, and four of the King’s Own. I wish 
“sincerely that they had had as many more, as, 
after their flank was turned, they could not have 
used thém, and must have lost them all.” 7 


. 
appear never to have icturned to* * In this lettor Lawrence wiites: 
Delhi, Most of the officers with mo ‘Don’t assault until you have given 
in the aotion iaied them at six, the mutineers all the powder and 
soven, and aight thousand mon, My shot which the siege-traiu can spare, 
own iden is, that they were botween and then go in, and may God be 
three thoustyd and four thousand.” with you all, I think if all the 
o—Nicholson to Laurence, dugust 80, troops wore warned nol to disperse, 
1857. it might have an effect upon them.” 
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A “ 
After this there was (:fict for a little space in Camp. 
All men were looking cagerlyefor tho arrival of the 
siege-tfain, avid for those last reinforecments which 
Lawrence was sending down from tle Punjab, Re- 
ports were floating about to tLe effect thpt the Ba- 
reilly Brigade was goitg ont again, under Bukht 
Khan, to make another éffort to intercept owr con- 
voys; but if this desig were ever entertained it 
was soon. abandoned, for it never developed into even 
the semblance of fact; and all again tvas composure. 
There was not a soldier in camp who did not then feel 
that the time of waiting and watching had well-nigh 
passed—that we should soon assume the offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to sccure success, Delhi 
now geemed to be in our grasp, and the spirits of 
men rose with the thought of the coming triumph, 
Then was it that the mess-tents of our officers rang 
with the loudest laughter; then was it that our mili- 
tary bands sent up their gayest music; then was it 
that the inactivity of a disheartencd enemy gave 
unaccustomed repose to the besieging force; then the 
healthy could enjoy their books or games, and the 
sick and wounded ‘could be brought to the doors 
of their tents to inhale the pleasant evening air, or 
take in the marvellous beauty of the “ yiew from the 
Ridge.” Yor nearly three months the great city, , 
with its wealth of ordnance, had defied the best 
courage and the best skill of the English nation. 
We had beon besten by the material resources of an 
enemy, whom, without.such aids, we could have 
gushed in a day. But now, as our Engineors 
brought all the appliances of their craft to bear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as 
the space between our sicge-works aud the tty-wallg * 
was narrowed by their cfforts, and breaching-battories 
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were rising under their hands,"no man doubted that 
the coming month would seo Delhi prostrate at our 
fect, and the consummation of our hopes glotously 
accomplished. Again the supremacy of the English 
race in India, obscured only for a little while, was to 
be re-asserted and re-establighed ; and there was not 
a whiteeman in camp who did not long, with a great 
hunger of the heart, for the day when the signal 
would be given, and it would be left for oyr English 
manhood to*decide for itself whether any multitude 
of Natives of India, behind their svalls of masonry, 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance 
into the imperial city of the Mogul. 


1857, 
August. 
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TNE LAST NUZZUR TO TE KING OF MELHT.—Pago 12, 


(From Mx, William Edwards’ “ Reminiscences of a Bengal 
Civilian”—a work which contains much interesting and sug~ 
gestivo information relating to tho rebellion in the North- 
West Provinces,] 

“ As goon as tho camp aarived at Delhi, tho Govacnraat 
durbar records were produced, in order that reference should 
bo mado to the etiquette followed as regarded the Emperor, 
on those previous rare occasiong in which Governor-Genorals 
had visited tho imporial city, It was found that although 
tho rolative position of the Governor*General and the Empe- 
ror did not admit of their oxchanging visits, yet that 2 depu- 
tation had beon sont on tho part of tho Govornor-Gonoral 
to ask after tho health of his Majesty, and tonder him a 
‘Nuzzw’ of a certain amount of gold mohurs, which in 
youlity amounted to an oxpression of submission snd fealty 
on tho part of tho British Government to the Groat Moghul, 

“and an acknowledgment of holding our Indian possessions as 
his fondatory. As, howover, this had beon tho usual practico, 
no question was raised as to its proprigty; and thavofore, 
without any provious intimation to the Governor-General of 
what was about to bo done, Mrs Thomason and mysolf, ac- 
companied by Colonel Broadfoot, proceeded to the palace oy 
olephants, oach being provided with a silk bag fall of gold 
mole for prosontation to the King. We were required to 
proccod without any shoos into tho immediate prosence—such 
faving beon in all ages in India tho usual mark of respect on 
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tho part of an inforior oh ‘approaching a suporior. On this 
occasion wo compromised the matter by putting short worsted 
cashmeso socks over our boots, afd thus ontored the hall of 
andionco. Ona curtain being drawn aside, wo saw tho old 
King, then apparently a very fecblo old man above seventy 
years of ago, seated on his éhrono,fwhich was ol6vated so na 
to have tho royal person, a4 ho sat cross-logged, on a lovol 
with our faces, Wo mado a low obeisnnes to tho Emporor, 
and on approachiyg the throne, each in succession prosented 
his bag of gold mohurs, and inquired aflor his Majosty’s 
health and prospertty. I confoss to a fooliny of awo and 
solomnity passing ovgy mo as I stoppod up and addressed this 
ropresontative of a long lino of kings and of a once powerful 
empire, and presented my Nuzzur to his Majesiy’s accept- 
ance, which was remarkable as being the last that was ever 
offered on the part of British subject to the imperial house 
of Timour, The King simply received it, and ordered us to 
bo robed in dresses of honour, and to havo turbans bound 
round our heads. This was dono in due form ; we mado our 
oheisance to the King,eand departed. We remounted our 
elephants, and wore paraded through tho chief strects of Dolhi 
as “ those whom tho King delighted to honour.” Tho ridi- 
culous transformation {vo had all threo undorgono, clad in 
these robes of tinsel tissuo, drove all feelings of solemnity 
and respect out of my mind. I contrived to gol ahead of 
my party, and strippihg off my own finory as I sat on tho 
howdah, made my way to tho Govornor-Gonoral’s tont, Lo 
bog his lordship to como and sco tho chtof secrolary and 
Colonel Broadfoot as they arrived in camp, and boforo dis- 
mounting from their elephants, as theseriwo ostimablo gontle-* 
mon looked as if thoy had gono suddonly mad, and decked 
themselves out in, a mannor worthy of ‘ Madgo eWildfivo,’ 
The Governor-General begged mo to oxplain what wo had 
heen doing, and on my informing him, his lordship’s indig- 
pation and surprise wore oxtreme; and then, for the first 
time, I myself became alive to the impropricty of an act 
which, in reality, made Queen Victoria, in Tastorn ostima- 
tion af least, hold her Indian possessions ag a mere foudatory 
and vassal of the imperial house of Delhi, 
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tho Govyornox-Genoral immoflittely issued instructions, 
forbidding tho.prosentation in futuro to tho King of any 
offerings by British subjoets, and directed qe to escertain 
tho average annual amount of gifts rocoived by his Majesty 
for the past ton Yoars, in order that an equivalont amount 
should bo added to the royal stipgnd from the British treasury 
in faluro, Tho Governor-Gongral’s measure was without 
doubt right and politic. ‘Tho thisfortuno was that it had not 
heon adopted yoars boforc.”” 


OAPTAIN ROSSER AND THLE FLIGUT TO DELUI—Pago 67, 


[Tim following extracts from letters, addressed to tho 
author, with roferonco to the statement roforred to in tho 
toxt, froquontly made and never before, I bolieve, publicly 
contradicted, that the Jate Captain Rosser, of the Carabincors, 
had, on the 10th of May, proposed to tako a squadron of his 
regiment and a troop of Horse Artillory, to cut off the flight 
of tho mutincors to Dolhi, affoyd a curious illustration of the 
difficulties which besot the path of the historical inquiror.] 

e 


Sir Archdale Wilson. 


“Tl is cor’ tainly not true that Cptain Rosser offered to take 
his aquadvon in pursuit of tho mutincors bound for Delhi on 
tho ovening of tho 10th of May, 1857—at least, to my know- 
Jedgo—tho | first I ovor heard of such o story being shown to 
,mo in somo rough sheots of your History. Captain Rossor 
“was a good and gallant officor, and may havo mado such an 
offer to his own immodinio commanding officer, Colonel 
Oustance,e though I do not boliovo that ayy ono of the force 
know that evening that tho mutincers had made for Dolhi. 
I did not until the noxt morning?’—Dee, 6, 1868. 


Ma. Charles Raikes, 


“. .. . [had tho good fortune to become ivell acquainted 
* with Majer: + Rossor during the voyage from India to Suoz 
early i in 1858, Ho toltl me in so many words what I asserted 
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in my little work, Tt was’ 1ft possible for mo to doubt tho 
statement of a man so modest, grave, and straightforward, of 
such higti principle and solidity 6f character, and I, there- 
fore, asserted as a fact what J holioved and still bolievo bo bo 
true.”—Dee, 17, 1868, - 

. 


Colonel Custance. 


“Tho lato Major Rossor was a gallant and good offitor, bub 
ho did not offor to {ako a doigghmont of Dragoons and Horse 
Axtillory in pursuit of tho mutineors esenping to Delhi on tho 
10th of May, 1857. » Had he done so I must heve known il, 
as I was his commanding officer,” —Dec, 21, 1868, 

[It was not thought noccssary to pursuo the inquiry any 
further, If the offer were not made by Captain Rossor Lo 
the commanding officer of his regimont or to tho Brigadier 
commanding tho station, it cannot have been mado at all in 
any nyjlitary—nny public—sense, and cortainly tho proposal 
cannot have been officially recognised. But that, on tho 
night of tho 10th of May, Captain Rosser expressod his 
willingness to load a mpunted detachment to cut off tho 
mutineers (though the offer may nevor have taken tho regu- 
lation-shapo), can hardly, I think, be questioned. | 

e 


‘ 
SERVIOES OF SYUD MEER KILAN.—Pago 69. 


“The Sirdar Bohaudur, Syud Meer Khan Sahib, a pon- 
sionor receiving six hundred rupeos a month, for aid rendered , 
to tho Caubul prisonors and good conduct in Afghanistan, 
who had, on hearing the disturbanco, immediately joined the 
Commasioner, and gffered to escort him to the Européan linos ; 
but it was decided that there was no hope of tho lady oseaping 
through the crowd, Io tho svent out to hold back the moh, 
aad was shot through the thigh, and his horso mortally 
wounded, This fine Afghan was obliged to reliro to tho oily. 
Ie came to tho Dum-Damma the next morning in spite of 
his wound, and was at the battles of the IIindun, «*Whon tho, 
mob attacked the houso, the Commissiohor and his wifo, with 
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tho wife of one us cuw residents éf *the station, retired to tho 
roof; whon asked where their master and mistress were, tho 
servants said that thoy hatl gone to church : thougé drawn 
swords were put to his throat, the Jomadar, Gholab Singh, 
persisted in this sttement, and the other servants wore faith- 
fully silonterogarding their mpgter’s prosence,”-—Report of 
A, Commissioner Williams, — - 


. 





THE MURDER OF MR, FRASER,—Pago 79. 


[Tho following is the evidenco of Buktawuss, or Bukhtawar 
Singh, Chuprassy, as given at tho trial of the King ot 
Delhi} 

“ Twas tho servant on duty supervising the ropairs of the 
Fort ditch, and was going with the account book for Captain 
Douglas’ ‘inspection, I was on my way, when a trooper 
came gulloping up from the direction of the Caloutta Gate, 
The trooper had not reached the Paltco Gate whon I observed 
that Captain Douglas was stitnding there. I saw Captain 
Douglas speaking -to the man; byt before I reached the 
Palace Gate myself the trooper turned his horse and. rode off. 
Captain Douglas told me to go up to his aparlments, and 
said that ho was going to the intorior gf the Palaco and should 
rolurn immediately, Captain Douglas did so, and I siayed 
at the gate, Makhan, Kishan Singh aud othors accompanied 
him, Captain Douglas had hardly gono whon Mr, Frasor 

,arived in his buggy and inquired for him, Mr, Frasor 
alighted and walked on through tho ecovored way up to tho 
opening. He thon said to me he was going to the Cakeutla 
Gate, an@ that I was to toll Captain Doughs so on his oturn, 
I then myself procecded in the direction of the King’s apart- 
monts and mot Cuptain Dongfas returning in a stato of 
excilomont. I gave him My. Fraser’s mossage. Captain 
Douglas went to the Lahoro Gate of the Palace, and told the 
Native officor on guard there to closo it, which was dono. 
Captain Douglas at the same lime gavo orders that no crowd 
was to ho allowed to dssomble on tho bridgo leading ito the 
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a " 
Palace. Just about this (info an officor of tho King’s, slyled 
a captain, also came thore from jho direction of tho main 
strect @& Dolhi, Tho gato had hoon closed and Captain 
Douglas’ buggy was inside, so ho directed mo to ask this 
Nativo officer Jor his buggy that ho might" go in it as fir as 
the Caloutta Gates whither (aptaine Douglas proéeoded in il, 
I occupying tho seat behind, gAt tho Calcutta Gato wo found 
Mr, Frasor, Mr. Nixon, head” clork, and four or five other 
genilomon, Tho gato was goscd after 2 short timo, My, 
Fraser and Captain Douglas got into tho buggy togothor, and 
wore returning to tho Palaco accompanied by tho other gon- 
tlomen on horsoback, but had not proceeded far whon four or 
fivo troopers camo galloping up at full specd from the direc- 
tion of the Mlenborough Tank. About this timo, thero was 
a goneral cry that the troopers had come. On reaching tho 
patty of gentlemen, one of the troopers wounded Mr, Iut- 
chinsgn in the arm with a pistol shot; tho others also fired, 
but without effect, On this Mi, Fraser and Captain Donglas 
both got out of tho buggy and wont out of the way of tho 
mutineers, and stood by tho guard-room of tho Constabulary 
Force at the gate: two more, gentlemen joined thom there, 
Mr. Fraser got a musket from the Constabulary Foreo, and 
shot ono of tho troopers? This checked tlio others, and thoy 
turned and fled. A great crowd had by this time collectod, 
and Captain Douglas and another gontloman jumped into the 
Fort ditch, slong which they came on to the Palaeo Gate, 
Mr. Trasor and others coming by the road; but thore was 
such confusion at tho time, I can’t say how. Captain 
Douglas was in a fainting stato from the injuries ho had 
received from jumping into tho ditch, and wo accordingly 
laid him on 2 bod in tho Kauliyat Khana. In a short timo 
Mr. Japnings, the clergyman, came down, and at, his sug- 
gestion Captain Douglas was taken up to tho aparimonts 
above tho gate, where he wag placed ou a hed, Mr. Jounings 
sounding the sorvants away, nd telling thom not to crowd 
about the place. Wo then received an ordor to go for tho 
King’s physician, and Abdulla Chuprassy fetched him ac- 
cordingly, Tho physician, Ahsan Ullah Khan, had just loft, 
when jvo servants who were sitting ,thore saw somo five 
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Mahomedans, King’s sorvants, Soming along tho covered way 
calling out, ‘Din, din!’, Justat this timo My, Frasor hap- 
poned to come down to Lfo foot of the stairs, and {eso mon 
immodiately attacked him and killed him with their swords. 
While this was happening on tho north sido of tho gato, a 
mixod crovtd, armed with swords, bludgechs, &¢., ran up tho 
stairs on tho south side, and gained the apartmonts above, 
those assombled on the north side joining them there.” 


- 


THE OI8-SUTLED CHInrS.—~Pago 162. 
[Tho further note on tho loyal bearing of the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs will he given in volume iii.] 


REMOVAL OF GAPTAIN ILODSON FROM TIE GUIDE CORPS.— 
Page 182, 


(Tho following passago from a letter written to Hodson’s 
biographer by tho Military Socrotary to tho Punjab Com- 
missioner, explains fully tho ciroumstances roforred to in tho 
toxt. After speaking of the question of tho regimental 
accounts and the action of the Court of Inquiry, tho writer 
proceeds to say :] 

“Still, in so far as tho inquiry wa’ concornad, Major EL, 
had ho survived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides 
to this day. Hig romoval was ontirely another affair, In 
addition to tho command of tho Guidos, Lioutonant I. hold tho 

* office of Accountant Commissionor in civil charge of Euzofyze. 
Liculenant Godby, of the Guides, was soveroly wounded by 
an assassin at Murdan, the Guides Corps station in Deesmber, 
1858, Tho assassin was cut to pieces on the spot by somo 
mon of the corps. THis body wes identified, but all efforts to 
discovor the motives of the miscroant or his abettors proves. 
fruitless. TLicntonant Hodson’s suspicions, however, fell 
upon Kndor Khan, the Mullik of Tooroo (four miles distant 
from Mynlan), tho most woalthy and influential chiof in 
€iuzefyze, Ile avon furthor entertained the hope of being 
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able to convict this Kador Kfan of having causod the murder 
of tho Into Colonel Mackoson ; but finally, and aftor a longth- 
oned imffrisonment of soven months in the Poshawur gaol, 
Kader Khan was arraigned by him in the Commissioner’s 
Court on one charge only, viz. that of having instigated the 
attack upon Licuttant Godby. Tho caso complttoly broke 
down, and the trial endod im a full nequitlal. Lieutonant 
Hodson’s procoodings woro strongly condemned by Lord Dal- 
housie, who direclal his dismigsal from civil employ, and that 
ho should ngé retain command of the Guides, it boing incom- 
patible with tho public intovests that ho shouki over again 
hold any position of gutherity in tho district of Euzofyzo, 
and that his gotting another command theronftor should 
depend upon the result of the Military Court of Inquiry, Tho 
inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to produce any 
result, when the Court of Directors took notice of the trial of 
Kader Khan of Tooroo, and in conveying their approval of 
the Governor-General’s decision upon it, they addod their 
‘desire’ that Lieutenant Hodson should not ‘ again bo on- 
trusted with any command whatover.’ ” 





THD PUNISHMENT OF ALLANABAD.—Pago 270. 


[From the “ Travels bf a Hindoo,” hy Bholanauth-Chunder, 
Edited by s Governmont Scorotary, and dedicated to tho 
Governor-General of India.] 

“They speak of it as 2 fearful epoch of unoxamplod 
atrocities on the ono sido, and of an unparalleled retaliation s 
on the other. There were the Sepoys with tho blood of mw- 
dered pfiicers on their heads, and budmashes and bullies, and 
cut-thronts and ¢ut-purses, all acknowledging a fraternal 
tie, and holding a bloody qwnival. But it was impossible 
that twenty uncongenial patties, divided by quarrels about 
caste, quarrels about religion, quarrols about power, and 
quarrels about plunder, could Jong act togothor in an un- 
disturbed concert. Soon as batch after batch of Englishmen 
mrived to re-establish the Saxon rulo, thoy word’ drivon like 
chaff before the wind, Then followod a dreadful soquel~—tho 
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horror of horrors, ‘The martial ta was an outlandish demon, 
the like of which had nog been dreamt of in Oriental demon- 
ology, Rampant and ubiquitous, it stalked overtsthe land 
devouring hundreds at a meal, and surpassed in devastation 
the rakhasi, or female carnival of Hindoo fables. It mattered 
little whont the red-coats killed g tho innoeent and the guilty, 
the loyal and tio disloyal, the well-wisher and the traitor, were 
confomtded in one promiscudus vengeance. ‘To ‘bag the 
nigger,’ had become a favouritg phrase of the military sports~ 
mon of that day. ‘ Pea-fowls, partridgos, and Pandies rose 
together, bute the lattor gave the best sport. Lancers van a 
tilt at a wretch who had taken tp thg open for his covert,’ 
In those bloody assizes, the bench, bar, and jury svere none 
of them in a bland humour, but wero bent on paying off 
scores by rudely administering justice with the rifle, sword, 
and halter, making up for one life by twenty, The first 
spring of the British Lion was torrible, its claws were, indis- 
criminating, 

‘ One’s blood still runs cold to remember the soul-hanvow~ 
ing and blood-freezing scenes thag were witnessed in those 
days, There were those whg had especial reasons to have 
heon anxious to show their rare qualifications in administering 
drum-head justice, scouring through the town and suburbs, 
they caught all on whom they could lay thoir hands, porter 
or pedlar, shopkeeper or artisan, and hwrying them on through 
a mockitrial, mado them danglo on tho noarost tree, Noar 
six thousand beings had beon thus summarily disposed of and 
launchod into eternity, their corpses hanging by twos and 
threes from branch and sign~post all ovor the town, speodily 
contributed to frighten down the country into submission 
and tranquillity, For theo months did eight dead-carty daily 
go thoir,rounds from sunriso to sunsot, to take dawn tho 
corpses which hung at the cross-roads ‘and market-places, 
poisoning tho air of tho city, and to throw their loathsomo 
burdens into the Gangos. Others, whose indignation hnd 
moro practical furn, sought to mako capital out of thoso 
troublesome times. The martial law was a terviblo Gorgon 
in their pands to turn mon into slone, tho wealthy and timid 
*voro threatoned to hp criminated, and thoy had to buy up 
thoix lives as best they could under tho circumstances,” 
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PROOLAMATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SMH NANA SAID, 
Pago 8544 


[‘Lho following oxtracts from tho correspondence of Doondoo 
Punt, Nana Sahib, illustrato tho means by which ho ondoa« 
voured by a succosfion of boastful Hos to atimulfio tho ani- 
mosity and to sustain the erurago of his followors, ‘Those 
prpors wore sont in by Nana Norain Rao, of whom montion 
is mado in the {oxt, and placed in tho hands of Goneral Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to iranslato thom. ‘Tho 
following is fiom theyjournal of that officer ;]. ¢ 

“ A relative of the Nang.sent in a quantity of the Nana's 
property and ton of his horses from Bithoor this morning, 
and came himself and called’on General Noill in the forenoon. 
IIe had been confined by the Nana. In the evoning two 
boxes were brought in containing the wholo of tha Nana's 
correspondence, and his lettor-book containing copies of all 
his orders, written in the Persian languago, ‘They have boon 
made over to mo, which is a rich treat; and I sat poring over 
these letters until eleven, o’clock at night, and finished with 
the one in which he ordered the destruction of all Europeans 
who left in boats.” 7 

PROCLAMATION, DATED JULY Gu, 

A traveller just arrived at Cawnpore from Caloutta, had 
heard that previous to.tho distribytion of the cartridges, a 
council had been held for the. purpose of dopriving tho Hin- 
doostances of their faith and roligion, Tho mombors of the 
council came to the decision, sinco it was a matter affecting 
religion, it would bo right to havo seven or cight thousand 
Luropean soldiors that fifty thousand Tindoostances might 
be destroyed, and all (the vost) becomo Christians. ‘This 
vesolutfon was sent to Queen Victoria, and xecdived hor 
approval, Again another council was held, at which tho 
English merchants assisted. “Bs was horo dotorminod that tho 
Buropenn force should bo made oqual to tho Hindoostanoo 
army (in numbers) so that whon the contest took placo thove 
should be no foar of failure. Whion this ropresontation (from 
tho council) was read in England, thirty-five thousine-soldions, 
wore embarked in all haste and dospatchad to Indin, and tho 
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nows of their departure has veaclfd Calcutta. The Sahibs of 
Calouttn ordered the distyibution of the cartridges with the 
ospecial object of making Christians of the Native fimy, so 
that when the army became Christians there would bo no 
delay in making Uhvistians of tho ryots, ‘Those cartridges 
“were rubbed over with {Bo fat.of pigs and cows, This fact 
has hbeon asserted by Bengaleo#who wore employed in tho 
manufacture of tho cartridges, ad of those who related this, 
ono has boen executed and all tke vost put, into confinement. 
They (the Snhibs) mado their arrangements heyo, This is 
tho news frone thonce (Europe). The furkish Ambassador 
wrote from London to the Sultan éo inform him that thirty- 
five thousand men'havo been despatched to Hindoostan for 
the purpose of making Christians of the Hindoostanees. The 
Sultan of Room—imay God perpetuate his sovercignty I— 
despatched a Tirman to the Pasha of Egypt to this effoot: 
‘You aro an ally of Queen Victoria, But this is nob tho 
senson for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that 
thirty-five thousand soldiers have been despatched to Ilin- 
doosian for the purpose of making Ghyistians of the Native 
ryots aud troops, ‘Therefore, in this caso, whilst a xemady is 
in my power, if I should bo nogligont, how shall-L show my 
faco to God? And this day (io, conjuncture) may somo 
time or othor bo my own [meaning this may some day be 
his own caso] sinco, if the English mako the Tisdoostances 
Obristians, they will mako an atlompt 6n my dominions.’ 

“Whon tho Pasha of Egypt rocoived this Firman, he, pre- 
vious to the arzival of tho (inglish) forco, assombled and or- 
ganised his troops at Alexandria, which is on tho road to 
Tindoostan. The momont the soldiers (English) appeared, 
tho Pasha’s troops oponed an artillory fire upon them from all 
sidos, and gostvoyed and sunk thoir ships, 60 that not a singlo 
soldior escaped, 

“Whon tho-Hnglish at Caleutie had issued their ordor for 
the distvibution of the cartridges, and tho disturhancos had. 
misen, they anxiously looked out for tho troops from London 
to aid them. But the Almighty, in his perfect omnipotence, 
had. already clisposed of these. When tho nows of tho 
slaughter of thg army, from London beeamo known, the 
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Govornor-Gonoral was grdptly afllictod and distressed, and 
thumped his head, 

« Paian Quatrain—In tho bofinning of tho night ho pos- 
sossed the power over lifo and property,—In_ the morning his 
body was withont a hord,’and his head Without a crown. — 
In ono revolutién of tho,goruldin sphore néithor WVadin 
(Shah*) romainod nox ony sign of him. 

“Tasued from Painted Garden of the Poishwah.” 

r) 


°6 Ty Helas Sing, Cotwal of Cawnyrore, 

You aro herebye ordered to make known within your 
jurisdiction, that whoever may have in his possession any 
property plundered from the English, such as chairs and 
tables, china and metal dishes, arms, buggies, medical nppa- 
ratus, horses, and wood, or railway officers’ proporty, such 
ag beams, iton, wire, jackets, conts and trousers, goats and 
sheep, must, within four days, produce such proporty, 
Should any one seorete such things, and they he found here- 
aftor in his house wlwn searched, he will be visited with 
condign, chastisement, Shoxld any person have in his house 
au Englishman or any shildren (baba logue), he must produce 
them, and will not be questioned ; but any person concerling 
the above, will be blown into tho path of dastruction from 
the cannon’s mouth. 

“Dated 4th Zikad, or 94th Tine," 





[The following appears to have been written afler tho 
massacre at the Ghaut.] . 


To Rughoonath Sing, Bhowany Sing, $c, 

Officers of thosRegiment at BScetapoor (Morty-first N. 1), 
and Wahid Ali Khan, Naib Ressaldar, Hivst Trogular 
Cavalry, at Sikandra, =» 

“ Greeting,— Your petition, presented by Meer Punah Ali, 
has been received. Its contents haye become known to mo. 

The report of your bravery and gallantry has giyen me great 


* 


* Play upon words—“ Nadir,” if I remersber rightly,” is the zenithe— 
Translator. 
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pleasure, ‘much praise be yours? thus should you ever act, 
{hus lob men act.’ Tora {Cnwnpore) this day dih Zikad 
(27th Juno), tho white faces have fought with ts, TH wholo 
of them, by the gruce of God, and tho dostroying fortune of 
~, the Jing, havo enter ect holl. k saltde in honour of this event 
~ has been firetl as usual. 3 bohevos you alsd to colobrate this 
victory with rojoicings and pofiis of artillory. Moroover, 
your yequost for permission to fight with the infidels has 
givon me great satisfaction. Ing few days, when order shall 
wlavo-beon restored in this district, the viclovious dorco which 
has now swollet to a largo army, still dfily incroasing, will 
+ cross the Ganges, continue to hone in éhe infidels until the 
arrival of my camp. This event will tako place shortly ; and 
thon display all your valour, Bear in mind that the people 
pertain to both faiths. They must be noither molested nor 
injured in any way. Tayo a caro to protect them, collect 
supplios, and keep them in roadinoss. bs 
“Dated 4th Zkad St, 1278, 27th June, 1857,” 





“ To Holas Singh, Cotwal, 


Whieroas, by the grace of Goi md fortune of tho king, all 
tho English at Poona and in Punna hhve been slain and sont 
to hell, and fivo thousand English who were at Dolhi have 
haon put to the sword by the royal troops. The Gavornment 
is now ovorywhero victorions ; you aro; Lhoreforo, ordered to 
proclaim thoso glad tidings in all cities and villages by lent 
of drum, that all may rejoice on houring thom, All cause 
for approhonsion ig now romoved. 

« “Dated Sth Zikad, 1st July, 1857." 





19 Baloo Rumbulsh, Taloogdar, Dhondia Kheva, Orde. 


“ Greeting. —Your petition dated 6th Zikad (29th June), 
reporting tho slaughtor of tho English, and the deaths in 
battle of your brother Sudhainan Sing, with {wo officors, and 
also begging for my frvouras aroward for your solf-deyotion, 
has beon perused, You are hereby inforined, that T also am 
gujoved at sour loss, but the will of God must he submitted 
to. Moreover, this, evént (the doath of his brother) has 

YOR, IL 2x 


2 
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happened in tho cause Of Government, and you will ovor 
vomain the object of my protection, ITava no mannor of 
fear, GSvernment will certainly befriend you, 

"Dated 10th Zikad, or 8rd July, 1857,” 


oe 





7 To TTolaa Sing} Cotwal, * 


“YVherens sundry porsdhs of tho town, on ‘onring tho 
report of European troops having marched from Allahabad, 
avo abandoning their home and seeking sholter in villages, 
you ava hereby ordered to havo proclaimed throughout tho 
town that infantry, cavalry, and artillory hive marchod to 
ropel the English. “Wherever thoy may ba mot, at Futtch- 
pore, Allahabad, or whexovor thoy may he, the rovonging 
foreo will thoroughly pnnish them, Lot? all remain without 
foar in theiy homes, and pursue thoir usual avocations, 

"Dated 12th Zikad, or 5th July, 1857." 

LJ 





“ To the Officers of the Army. 

“Thavo been groatly pleased with your zeal, valour, and 
loyally. Your Inbours aredleserving of tho highest praise, 
Tho organisation and sealo of pay and rewards established 
hero will havo likewisd Lo be ostablished for you, Lot your 
minds bo at rest, all promisos made will be fulfilled. ‘Troops 
of all arms havo this day crossed the Gangos en rote to 
Lucknow ; you will "ho aided in cvory possible way to slay 
tho unbelioving Nazarines, and despatch them to hell, Tho 
groatest reliance is placed on your readinoss and bravery to 
cecure victory, On recoipt of this ordor, covtify to mo, undor 
your hand and seal, that you have learned ils conlonts, afd 
ara ready to co-operate in the destruction of tho infidels, 
Tinve no fears as rogards ordnanco stores. Ang amount of 
ammunition and heavy guns is available. Shurf-ood-Dowluh 
and Ali Reza Beg, Cotsvat of Imeknow, havo heen ordered to 
supply provisions, They will do so; but should thoy fail in 
this duty inform me, and a conspicuous examplo will bo made 
of them, All of you display valour and fovtitude, May 
victory specdily crown your efforts, thus shall Dapyself ho at 
liberty to prococd towards Allahabad. Theyo can be no hesi- 
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talion on your part or on mine? *After this rapid success, 
march to Allahabad and egnqner there, 

* Dated Lith Zikad, 7th July, 4857.” %, 





‘ ‘e To 9 Kalkapessha, Canoong goo— Oude, 

6 Giling: — Your polition? has boon *rocoiva, stating 
that soven boals containing Eusopoans wore going down tho 
rivor from Cawnporo, and that two partios of your mon. who 
woro at tho spot joined the Go®rnment tfoops and fired on 
thom so unrgmittingly that they proceeded, slaying the 
English tho whole way, as far as the villages of Abdool Azcoz, 
when tho horso artillery and youtsel{* in porson joined tho 
rost, and sank six of tho boats, the seventh oseaping through 
tho force of the wind. You havo performed a great dood, 
and I am highly ploased with your conduct, Porsoyero in 
your dovotion {o the Government cause. ‘This order is sont 
youas a mark of favour, Your potition, with which a Buro- 
pean was soni jn, has also roachod me. ‘ho European has 
heen sent to holl, thus adding to my satisfaction. 

“Dated 16th Tiked, or Oth July, 1857. 2 


“To the Thanadan of Sirsoul. 


‘Tho victorious army of Government had marched towards 
Allahabad to opposo tho Europoans,,and it has now heon 
roported that the latter have deceived tho Govornmont troops, 
allackod and scattered thom, Somo troops aro said to romain 
there; you aro, therefore, ordered to instruct tho landholdors 
in your jurisdiction and in Pattehporo, that overy brave man 
should join hoart and hand to dofend his faith, to put tho 
Juropoans to the sword, and sond them to hell. Congtliato 
all ancien? influential landholdera, and porajtade thom t8 unite 
in the cause of thoir religion to Slay and send to hell all the 
infidels, “Moreover, toll thems “that Government will give 
ovory man his duo, and that those who assist it shall be 
rewarded, 

“Dated 20th Zikad, 18th July, 1857.” 
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+6 Ty the Buhadoors and? Gpficers af Cavalry,” Artillery, and 
Lufaniry at Lyeknow, 

& Gretoting- A forco of about"ono thousand British, with 
sovoral guns, wero marching towards Cawnporo from Allnha- 
bad. ‘Lo arrost and slay these mon an army was dospatehad. 
Tho British aro télvancing gapidly® On both sfdos mon full 
wounded or killed. ‘Tho Faropoans aro now within soven 
koss of Cawnporo, and tho field of battle is warmly dontested, 
It is voporled thet Envopogns aro coming up tho rivor in 
stenmors, and strong defoncos havo consequently boon con- 
structed without the town of Cawnporo, TTere my troops are 
propared, and at a digtance tho battle ragos; you aro, there- 
fore, informed that tho aforosaid British are opposito tho 
district of Baiswara, on this bank of the river, It is vory 
probablo that thoy may attompt to cross tho Ganges, You 
must, for this reason, sond somo troops into tho Baiswara 
country to shut thom in on thal side. My forco will press 
thom from this direction, and by this combinod action tho 
slaughter of tho infidols may ho achioved, as is most dosirablo, 

Should these people not be destroyed, thero ean Je no 
doubt they will pross on to Delhi, Between Cawnporo and 
Delhi thero is no ono that could stand against thom, We 
must without fail combiho to destvoy thom root and branch, 

“Tt is also said that tho British may cross tho Ganges ; 
somo English still remain in tho Bailey Guard and maintain 
the fight, whorons horé thero is nol a living English person 
left. Send troops immediately across tho river, at Sheornj- 
pore, Lo surround and cub up the Buropoans. 

“Dated 23rd Zikad, or 16th July, 1857." 

(This is the last of the series, On that same evening Uave~ 
lock’seforee encamped nenr Cawnpore, and whilst viclory was 
boing proclaimed by tho Nana’s order in tho city, he him- 
solf was flying for his lifo, and his followers were being dis- 
persed in all directions. ] 
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RECRUITING 4T PESHAWOR.—-Pago 492, 


[Tho following is tho “paragraph in Colénol awardes's 
Mutiny Report, gto which reforgneo is mado in the toxt. 
Thore is ng contribution, to the history ofthe gyeat Orisis in 

« tho Panjab moro valutble 8 moro intorosting than the 
document from which this oxtfet is mado :] 

“ Delhi was not to be recovered by a coup de main. The 
Tlindoo Sopoys, having muti&iod about a cartridge, had 
nothing to propose for. an ompire, and fell inwof necessity 
with tho onfy policy that was feasibld at tho momont, a 
Mahomedan King of Delhi; an& coitainly no other policy 
could have given such life to the goming strugglo, Hitherto 
tho question had*beon purely domestic between the English 
and their Hindoostanco army, a quarrel in which the Afghan 
wibos would morely desire to be on tho conquoring side. But 
a war botweon the Moslom and the Christian for ompir8 must 
needs agilato overy villago in which thore was a mosquo and 
amoollah ; and the city of Peshawur in particular, with its 
sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of 
intrigue. ILumanly speakingS I consider that the bordor at 
this critical period was mainly keptaunder by the levying of 
amilitia, Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is their ruling 
passion, Tvory idle vagrant, every professional robber, overy 
truculont student in the mosquos, at whose fingor-ends funati- 
cism was boginning to tingle, found a market: for his sword, 
Tho population of tho Peshawur Valley had never been cis- 
armed, Boing Hablo to raids from their neighbours, they 
» had been, allowed to keep arms in thoir houses; though nono 
* Iut outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
dificult, therefore, to collect any number of armed foétmen 
at ashort notice. Good horses aro not plentiful in tRis irri- 
gated country; but the head. mon of ovory villago have two 
ov threo hacks, and tho cnlisuxént of thoir farm sorvants on 
these rips, atlached all the hamlets, ong by one, to our eausé, 
and got up quito a hoarty feeling, such as cortainly I nover 
suw before among thom. Oho can smile now at the scencs 
hat tookepkico morning and ovening at the hours of onlist- 
jont, Té was necossary to sustain tho dignity of tho Tmporial 

. 
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Govornment oven in our distress. Long hoforo tho timo 
crowds of candidates for omploymort thronged tho eutownys 
and oyorffowed into the garden, thd jockoys of unconqueruhly 
vicious horses endeavouring to reduca than to a show af 
docility by galloping them furiously about till tho évitical 
momont of inspoction camoeeAt nfl, sick ab hott from tho 
receipt of a bad tologram fro tho provineos, but eadoavour- 
ing to look happy, out I used lo go, and faco somo htindreds 
of tho chiofs and ygomon of gho country, all cagor lo gather 
from the Coymissionor Sahih’s eountenanco how the ‘King 
of Delhi’ was gotlifg on, Then tho first horseman would 
bo brought up. Thoebeas’ porhaps would not move, Tho 
rider, the owner, and all tho, neighbours would assail him with 
whips, sticks, stones, and Pashioo roproaches that might have 
moved a rock; but nothing would do till the atlompt was 
givon up, and tho brute’s hoad tured tho othor way, whon 
ho wént off at a gallop amid roars of Inughter from tho 
Pathans, who have the keonost porcoption of both fun and 
vice. No, 2 would make a shift to come up, but ovory man 
and boy in tho crowd ceuld soo that ho was Jamo on tivo or 
threo legs, Then the argumonthogun, and log hy log, blemish 
by blomish, the animal was proved by » multitudo of wil- 
nosses (who had known him for vory many years) to bo por- 
fectly sound; aud so tho onlistmont went on from day to 
day, affording immonse occupation, profil, and amusomont to 
the people, and answering a groal many good onds. Now 
and thon an orderly of the Tindoostaneo Lrregular Cavalry, 
admirably armod and mounted, would pass tho spol, and 
mark his opinion of tho ‘levies’ by a contomptuous smile, 
But, novortheloss, he told his comrades in tho lines that tho * 
counéry people woro all with the English, and it was of no 
uso toedesert or Lo, intrigue,” e 


. 
SIR HENRY BARNARD’S LAST LETTER TO UIE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL.—Pago 569, 

[Tho following letter was written to Lord Cathing by Sir 
H. Barnard, three days heforo his death, TIe seoms to havo 
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‘ 
e 
desivod that, in thé event of hisdlemiso, its conlonts should be 
mado known lo tho world :] 


* Camp above Delhi, Juff2, 1957. 
—~.. My pear Lorp Cansiya;—Liro this renches you, tho 
business hero will have beon setfled ; if successfully, well; if 
a failure, P shall like to toave dehind mo ¢ brief record of the 
service of tho little force. Ad 
“ Tifo work of reduction or ro-occupation of Delhi was evi- 
dently greatly under-cstimatedy Delhi, whon once its gates 
wero shut, and ils immonso arsonal and magazing in the hands 
of insurgent troops, became a formidabke operation to reduco. 
, When added to this the passions of qe poople wore roused, 
and tho cry raised of a now ‘Mogul dynasty,’ it becamo as 
, important as formidable. 
“ With means totally inadequate, this forco was sont against 
il, roinforcod by detachmonts from Meerut, who wore to havo 
provided sappors, gunnors, and fiold imploments ; when all 
had formed a junction tho foreo barely arrived ab threo thou- 
sand eight hundred. Meerut sent no gunners, and only asmall 
mumbor of sappors, and those wipyovided. On the 8th Juno 
wo slarled from Alipore, motcthe enomy at Budlic-ku-Sorai, 
and from thonco drove them from the hoight above Dolhi, 
TIoro tho Commanding Artilloryman and Chiof Engincor pro- 
posed Lo commenco the attack ; battories wore planned and 
orocled, but the distanco was too great. After oight days, I 
found tho sido of the town which ‘nist bo silenced hofore wo 
gol npproachas quite a3 alive as over, ‘Tho Avtilloryman 
admitted tho distance too promt, and tho Engineer his in- 
. ability to mako batteries, having posilively not a single sand- 
° ‘ 
bag! Iwas promised roinforcomonts, and for thoir arrival T 
doterminod to wait. Thoy have arrived, and now cores tho 
decisive anoment, and I confess to you I nevor was so puzzled. 
Tho forco I havo amounts to about ‘five thousand, and com- 
prises almost all the Huropeang tn the Upper Provinces ; quite 
cnough, if free, to ro-estublish tho country, but quite in- 
sufficiont to storm Delhi, guard the camp, and keop open my 
communications with tho rear for supplies, &e. IfT sucecod 
in tho gaspbler’s throw, well and good, but if I fail, the gamo 
*is ‘up, and all I can expect to bo able {0 do would bo to offect 
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fin honourablo retroat, carxfitig off sick, wonuded, and guns, 
To add to my distrcssos, dissatisfictipn is proved to oxtst in 
the Natige troops just arrived, and*some have heon detected 
in trying to tamper with the men of Coko’s Corps. These 
follows aro to bo hanged io€night; bul thS Ninth Inr8eular 
Cavalry and somo ef tho Soik} (or pseaxo known tebe tainted, 
and would like an opportunity of doing us any misghiof thoy 
could. Thus it is, with onomidés without, traitors within, and 
a task beforo mo I cannot in yoason feol my force compolent. 
to undertake, { ain callod upon to docido, Much is said 
about tho Native chayactor and aptitude al tursing tail, but 
whore the treasure is I, feargtho heart will be found also, for 
all these miscreants aro Jaden with phindov’ they will not 
abandon, and they know fifil woll that every man’s hand is 
against thom, ‘Thoy daro not fly. + 

“ My mon.are very tired; wo havo had sinco tho action of 
Budliq-ka-Sorai no loss than ton affnirs, sovon of which 
employed my wholo forco, cavalry and infantry; in each wo 
experienced heavy loss, bul inflicted groator, The trailors 
aro, or rather wore, tired ; they oponly said it was no uso 
fighting, and that unloss assistal thoy would fly in four days, 
Yestorday brought them the Baroilly peoplo, so wo shall havo 
our oleventh to-morrow? After that I think tho gamo is 
over, The Gwaliors ave not coming on, and wo shall have 
defeated them ml in turn, But lo be usoful 1 must onter tho 
city, and this will, I at fearful, bo a snnguinary affair, for 
it : clear the Sopoy knows well how to fight behind stono 
walls, 

“T hopo to hear of tho head of tho European columns 
coming up from Caleutta, and thon mattors will bogin 4o | 
look pts again. 

Tgy oxcuso this scrawl; it is written in a galeol wind. 
The rein has fallen Tor two days, but it is again fine. 


“Very truly yours, 
“TL, Barnanp,” 
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AQDENDA. 
oo BENARES RAJAUS. 


[The : following Meas from an imporlqnt paper furnished 
to mo by oe “distinguished offical the Bengal Civil Service, 
with lar, yao expor ionce in thee’ North-W ostorn Provinces, 
should havo beon insorted in its propor place in the. Appendix, 
with roference to page 231 of thi narrative :] 

« Tlow, whoneo, or whoreforo the notion ef disloyalty 
attached to tlfo Rajah of Bonares and hi predecessors was a 
mystery, It was something lik® an *pidomic, Whatovor 
othors might have said and dono, fhe present one had reccived 
a good English Sducation, was pleasant and gontlemanly, 
liboral in the matter of public entertainments and contribu 
tions, Yet, somchow, he was not popular with officials, the 
cantonment, or tho city. ‘The only persons who sconfod to 
commend him wero tho missionaries of Sogra, who at lonst 
dwelt nonrest to his ordinary residence at Ramnuggur. 

“ By slow dogreos I got some erflightonment on tho sub- 
ject. Whon the administratioh of tho Benares Province was 
mado over to British officors, it was covenanted that tho 
Rajah should rotain a special jurisdiction over certain tracts 
called ‘tha family domains;’ that a fixed sum should bo 
givon him for tho maintenance of hig own official establish- 
mont, and a fixed xont-chargo on the whole province, Now 
the Collector of Bonares, from whoso troasury the disburso- 
ments wore made, had a very weak oslublishmont, and was 
» always longing to supplomont the deficiency from the Rajah’s 
allowance. It was a‘constant source of contontion—the two 
ostablishmonts, or a portion, were under the samo roof¢ and 
assistance®was often oxacted. Unhappily, 400, Mr, Thémason 
lont himself to a project for a compulsory cossion, It ap- 
poared to mo the public faith was pledged ; the original cove~ 
nant was brought up, its terms were glear; the “perpetuity 
andl unchangenblenoss absolutely expressed. In fine, tho 
Court of Directors affirmed this judemont, and this question 
yas, onde@.*. 

“Whon, aftor som yoars of bolter acquaintance, T w: as” 

VOT. Tr. 22Y¥ 
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about to lowvo Bonaros, I fiskod him to oxpiain this still u- 
solved, mystorions adhosion of disloyalty (o his predocossors 
and himevlf, and,if ho was awavo Of il, Ilis anawor was ro~ 
markablo: ‘Tt is so, it must bo so, it always will bo so, but 
T cannot as a point of hondte explain tho foason, Yott know 
as woll as Ido thaé tho British Gorernment made this Raj, 
and if that Govornmont weal down, whore woukd tho Rnj 
he? , i . 

“So wo parted, and T loft Bonares no wisor on this point 
than when L[ camo. At Jast, by the morest accident, 1 got 
tho clue. * e ‘ 

“Tu 1857, whon we wogo immurod in Agra Tort, and it 
was my duty to control every item of disbursement, an appli- 
cant for his pension was anflouncod : ‘Tho Rajah of Bonares !’ 
©Who on earth aro you?’ ‘The Rajah of Bonares, Bulum 
Bahadur, Como for my ponsion of iio thousand rapoos por 
monsgn,’ I asked him to bring mo all his papors; ho liad 
no hositation, and was, in fact, abundantly communicative, 

“ Now, novor onco had tho real Rajah of Bonares givon mo 
the Ioast hint of any suoft person’s oxistonee, Yot hore was 
tho grandson of tho rebel Choyt Sing, whoso oxpulsion had 
heen followod by the substitution of the prosont line, recoiving 
a Government bounty @onditionally, like Shimoi of old, on 
his not crossing tho boundary of tho Agra district, and ho 
had contrived to got copies of secret papers, from which it 
appeared that the Court of Directors, porhaps in alarm al 
Burko’s yituporation, had of their own motion grantod this 
allowanco to the family of tho deposod robel, In roading 
theso papors, it recurred to mo that on ono occasion, whon | 
went to visit the famous fort of Bojogurh, Choyt Sing’s: 
last stronghold, an olephant aud palanquin wore thoro at tho 
foot 8g the hill, which moved off at my appronch, and which 
did not xeturn; wlton I sent a messago to tho party bogging 
him not to consider my progence a hindrance. So 1 inado a 
shot and taxed Bulum Bahadty with boing that parly, Aflor 
much hesitation ho aHowed I was right, and was immenscly 
xelioved that we had both gono 1 the samo placo, soving thal 
his grandfather and mine (who was at tho eapturg) had onco 
cheon there, and Shimei’s fate should ngt be his, Affor which 
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Buluin Bahadur Wis full of intelAgénce. Ho, of course, was 
brimful of loyalty, while $thaét other man,’ as ho called him, 
was hoad and chiof in all ho mutinies and docal rebellions, 
and clogely associated with tho Nana, It was ono of our 
amusonients in the intolligence d&partment, with which the 
Rajah of Bnares was kevpinggsp commtnication at great 
personal oxponso, and all tho nero valuablo that wo liad no 
other, except vid Bombay, to Rave B. B.’s gravorrcports of 
‘that other man’s’ dlofections. 

“Not long afterwards came anothor accidontal jclucidation, 
The records of tho’Rovenuo Bond had bon gotton into the 
Fort and stowed anyhow in its rgeessgs. When there was 
leisure for some arrangemont, somo papors turned up which 
had bolonged to the old Bonares Residency, Amongst thom 
was somo secret correspondence with Lord Corvallis, and 
this with others oxplained tho mystory. 

“Tho Bonares Raj originated with Munsa Ram, a small 
landowner of Gungapoor, By the ability of Bulwunt Sing, 
and repeated cessions of tho Nawaub Vizier, it oxtonded to 
the wholo province, and Bulyunt Sing fixed his hold of it hy 
alliance with the English—a defection not forgiven nor for~ 
gotton by Oude, 

 Bulwunt Sing was succocdod by¥ Choyt Sing, who quar- 
rolled with his mministor, Owsan Sing, tho grandfather of 
Deonarayun Sing. Tho ministor Look part with Tlastings, 
Cheyt Sing intrigued with Francis, 

“Thon followed ITastings’s jowney to Benares, the arrest 
of Choyt Sing,- his veseno, rebellion, dofont, and flight to 
Gwalior, and tho selection of his successor, Tastings thought 

“it due to Bulwunt Sing to choose his daughtor’s son, Mahoop 
Narayun, Had he followed tho usage and traditions of the 
tribe, he would have reverted to the next male lino of Doya~ 
yam, of which Koonr Juggut Sing was the representative. 

That might hayo passed ayny into oblivion, on the ad~ 
mitled principle that if tho paramount Govornment cap 
depose, it enn also choosc; but, uffortunately, Maheop 
Narayun, jeslous of Koonr Taggul Sing’s gronter popularity, 
abasoly egdyavoured, and for the time suécooded, in impli- 
‘tating Koonr Jugguts Sing in Vizier Alec’s xebellion, Hoe 
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o 
was deported to Caloutias dud, according "to td soma accounts, 
dicd in gaol; to othors, commibiad siticido, Ultimately, 
Govornthent gmtvo 2 ponsion to hib family, and Baboo Futteh 
Narayun, a worthy, harmloss old gontlonan, his desgendant, 
is still resident. al Bonaros, 

“When I noxt* visilod Benaros? £ told the Rajah tho dis- 
covories I had made. Ilo@yas not a little astofiishod, bul, 
aflor mary Lhroos, spoko ont to this offect: ‘Ofcourse | 
know all about Bulum Bahadur, his visit to Bejogurh, and 
his delestation of “ that other man.” . But is ho nob tho 
lincal male descendent of Bulwunt Sing? Wifkt am I that T 
should complain? I,nm gn intorloper according to the Jaws 
of tho Boonhar tribe, and generally may pass, but we shall 
bo intorlopers still. By favour of the British Governmont 
wo might got over this, but tho memory of Koonr Juggut 
Sing’s fate will novor pass away. It can novor loavo tho cily 
of Bonares, nor cnn the sccession of Bulwunt Sing over bo 
forgotton in Lucknow, If you want mo to bo hangod as a 
traitor, you will get plonty of aid in thoso quarters,’ ‘But, 
surely,’ I said, ‘ Baboo ¥utich Narayun Sing would nol lond 
himself to any such intrigue?’ ‘No, on no account,’ he 
replied ; but he pleasanjly added: ‘Ilo is always incurring 
debts, and I, of course, shall pay thom as hitherto.’ § TYoll,’ 
I said, ‘I hope you and Deenarayun Sing will be always 
good friends,” Ife smiled. ‘ Certainly ; but, romomber, 
Owsan Sing botrayed Choyt Sing’ 

“ Of course nothing of this inner rovolation of Native cha- 
yaclor hnd beon made to Mx. ‘Tackor or Mx, Gubbins, and ib 
is not surprising that noither of thom formed just estimuos - 
of tho two loading men of Bonares duriig the mutinios, My, 
Tucker was too apt to consider physical activity an olemont 
of loyalty, Mr. Gubbins was extrome in his likos and dis- 
likea ; the consequence waa, where, as the result subsequently 
proved, both had dono thdly duty, onc was oxtravagantly 
commended, the other disparaged, 

ff Deonavaywn Sing behaved nobly ; but ho had only a 
house in Benares, his landed estates woro in another district 
out of harm’s way. The other had an oxtensivd district tor 

“proteel; his treasures were plundoreé to tho ery of “The 
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Nawauboo! and his moggures for protection wore regarded 
with suspicion, = . 

\WVhon tho political atmosphoro was clear, and Georgo 
Edmongtono’s cool fudgmont was Mailable, the circumatances 
and the individuals wore better considered, I can only givo 
tho goncralyrosull, for I had quitged India before. ‘Tho Rajah 
of Bonares was promoted to the Yank of Maha-Rajgh, and his 
salute restored to its integrity. Decnarayun Sing was con- 
fixmod in tho dignity of Rajah,*and honotwed with a sont in 
the Logislative Council, but tho proposal of the Toral officers 
to confer on him a torritory largor {han many English counties 
was reduced 10 more reasonable pr8portions, Good old 
Fultch Narayem Sing, who did Ifts best, also had a liberal 
grant assigned him.” 


CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE DELI FAMILY. 


[Tho following is tho interostitg nolo xeforred to ab 
paga 24 2] 

21, Mecklenbui gh-sguac, W.C., June 29, 1870, 

“My Duan AND RESPROTED I'renp,—I am in receipt of 
your fayoar of yesterday, and am glad to give you as nruch 
information as I ean on the point in qrestion. 

“Tt is not the fact ‘that since tho timo of Timour no 
momber of the family, who had been in any mannor muli~ 
lued, could sit upon tho throne,’ Tho best proof of which is, 
that all the Mogul Emperors, from Timour down to Ihumayun, 
wore cireumcised. Tho reason why the Mogul Emporors and 
Princes discontinued the rite of civeumcision is 2s follows : 

About the timo of the birth of the Emporor Aklsar, his 
fathor, Humayun, being engaged in a war with Shere Shah, 
was compolled by tho tntlor to AF from Tndia and take refuge 
in Persia, Ilistory tolls us that Humpyun and Akbar wore 
placed in such cireumstances that tho former could get no 
opportunity of having his sori (Akbar) circumcised, and when 

qUlumaywm epcovored tho throne of Delhi, his son was somo- 
what about twelve ydirs of ago, so that tho propor timo off 
cireuncision had expired, . In addition to this cheumstance, 

Vor. 1, 24 
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fe 
tho death of Tlumayun, which took placo not more than about 
six months after his rotaking Daht, rendered the poopla in- 
difforestl, as to*the above rito nob having boon porformod, as, 
in fact, Mahomedans do, not consider sil so impariant or 
indisponsable a right as tho Jows do. 5 

The inlermarringos wilK? tho iindoo princoly familios of 
India, a custom introduce by Akbar, causod tho, Imporial 
family to” adopt many Ilindoo customs and coromonics, Ute 
consoqucnco boing that the’ male issue from tho Iindoo 
princosses woro, according to the ILindoo religion, not cireum- 
cisod, Aftor a fow*genorations, this ITindoo custom became 
so provalent in tho Lmperful family, that not a single mombor 
of tho whole Mogul Dynaséy was cireumcised—a cirotmstance 
which produced a superstitious notion afhong tho common 
people that the Royal family wero not ofreumcised because 
mutilation was considered a bal omon. 

“Prince Fukhroodin was ciroumaised on accaunt of an 
affection»... .. 3 but this circumstance could bo no bar 
lo his coming to the throne, Bahaudoor Shah was a mero 
puppet in the hands df his consort; and this latter, who 
opposed Fukhroodin being flominated heir-npparont, ovigi- 
nated this merely nominal objection. 

“Tloping that the information that I have been abile to 
give on tho point will be found satisfhelory, 

“ Belieyo mo, evor very truly yours, 
“Syn Annzn, 


«JW, Karu, Esq.” e pe te, 


tr. 
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Great Mon, = | operate Church. 
With aft Introductory Brofacg, By Sori®a Donson Coutnr 
Poolscap 8vo, 2s, ° 
Briggs! (Gen, J.) India and Evtope Compared =. 
Post 8vo. %s. (See page 14). 


Burke's (Peter) Naval and Milttary Triafs, 
Crown Byg Os. Od, (See page 5). 
Oatholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 
An Ilistorical Inquiry into its Bevel®ment in the Church, 
with an Introduction on the Pringiple of Theological Develop- 
ment. By H. Neroonpn Oxennam, M A. Seo. Edit, 8vo. 108.6d, 
“Tt is one of tho ablost and probably ono of the most charmingly 
writton troatisos on the subject which oxists in our language,”—Zymes. 
Oelebrated Naval and Military Trials, 
By Perzn Burne, Serjeant-at-Law. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Apistocracy,” Post 8vo, 10s. Od. 
Conrunts.—Admiral Benbow and his troachorous Captains, 
Captain Kidd a Pirate with a Reyal Commission.—Soldiers 
and Civilians in the Time gf William IIJ.—The Trial of 
Admiral Byng.—The Trial of Lord George Saokville,—-The 
Dookyard Incendinry, Jack the Painyer,—The Trial of Admiral 
Keppel--The Mutiny of the Bounty.—The Mutiny at tho 
Novo.—The Trial of Governor Wall,—The Trial of General 
Despard.—The Court Martial on Vice-Admiral Onlder.—Trial 
of Gen, R, Wilson and othersfor tha, Mscape of Lavalette, 
Central Asia (Sketohes of). 
_ By A. Vanpmry, 8vo, 168. (See page 80). 
Consummation (The). 
By Tuomas Iourroy, F G.S., Capt. Bengal Army. Post 8vo, bs. 
Ohristianity in India. 
An Historloal Narrative. By Jon Wirtiaw Karn, 8v09163, 
Ohronol8gioal Account of India, ° 
Showing the Principal Events connected wifh the Mahommedan 
and Huropoan Governments of Iadia, ByJ. C, Burgoynn, 28,64, 


Chronology of Ureation, : 
Or Geology and Scripture Reconciled.» By Tuomas Hurrox, 











FG.S., Captain, Bengal Army. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Oruise of H.MLS, * Galatea,” . . 


° 
Captaia IL.R TF the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1867 —1808, 
By the Ruy. Jony Miran, B.A. Chaplains and Oswarp W. 
Brinety, Illustrated by f Photogiaph of WRIT. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-Litlmgraphs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the arbi by 0. W, Buiunty, Svo, 16s, 

«Tho book ia fallof adventures, and will bo read with intovost. by 
all,"—Obser Bor, . 

Tt is wrilton iy a lively ang spirited atylo, and, putting asido the 
intorest: it gains as the history of the hearty and loyal rocaplion which tho 
Princo everywhero reccived, it is a very readablo volume of travel. . . . Ib 
is throughout mtorestingly writion, and will well ropay pornenk”—-Standard, 

“Tho book contains no moro dry olvroniolo of fats, for thero avo 
interspersed many intorosfing dUlnils of the history and sconory of tho 
countries visited, and brief accoupts of the mannors and oustoma of their 
inhalitanta, We do not think thd most captions vendor will bo inclinodl to 
find fault oithor with tho quality or quantity of the nfMteriala provided for 
his dolegtation.”—~Zeaminer, 


Cunninghain's (Alex,) Ladakh. 
Royal Syo. 811s. (See pago 17). 


Dollinger's First Age of Christianity. 
From the Gorman, By Rev. H. Nurcompm Oxeniam, 8y0, 
12s. 6d, (See page 8.)s Z 


Doran (Dr, J.) Annals of the English Stage. 
Vola. 8v0, 188, Also Qfeap Edition, post 8vo. Os. (Sao p.27,) 


Drain of Silver to the East, é 
And the Currency of India, By W. Nassau Luus, Post 8vo. 85, 


Earth's History, ° i 
Or First Lessons in Geology, For the uso of Schools and 
Students. By D T.Ansrzp. Third Thousand. Wenp. 8y0, 2s. 


East India Caloulator,, 
Or Tables assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, Com- |¢ 
mission, Rent, Wages, &«, in Indian Money. With Copious 
‘Twhles of the Exchanges between London, Caloutta, Madias, 
andaBombay, and of the Relative Valuo of Coins Chrront in 
Hindostan, Tablés of the Weights of India and China, with the 
respective proportions, &e, .To which is subjoined an account 
of the Monies, Weights, ond Measures of India, China, Porsin, 
and Arabia, &c, By .f. Tnornrox, 8vo, Lond. 1828, Reduced 
to 10s. 
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Edgar's @W. G.) Modera History. 
foe, ° 8s. de iad 


* x 
Edinburgh (The pnke of) Oruise of the “Galatea,” 
‘With Ilustrati®ns. 8vo, 16s. * (Sed page 5). 


Edwards (H. 8.) Russifins ajygHome, * 
With Wlustiations, Post 8vo.g Gs. (See pngo 25). 


Edwatds' (H. 8.) History of tile Opera. ‘ 
2 Vols., 8vo. 10s, 6d. (See page 12). 


Edwards' (H. 8.) Polish Captivity. 
With Iyshatitns. 2 Vols., 80, 20g, i] 


Elementary Mathematics. 
A Course of Elementary Mathenfhticsfor the use of oandidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of apph- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Youne. In one closely-printed volume, 8vo., pp. 648, 12s. 
Tn the work boforo us he has digested a completo Blemontary 
Couras, by aid of his long oxperionco as o teachor and wiitor; an@ ho has 
produced a vory usoful book. My, Young has not allowed his own taalo 
to rule the diatribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of » 
votoran,”—.Athoncewm, 
s 


Emigration to British India; ° ; 
Profitable Investinents fo Joint-Stock Companies and for 
Emigrants who possess capital; fimployment for Intelligent 
and Enterprising Young Men ; ample Supplies of Cotton, Silk, 
Sugar, Rice, Indigo, Tobacco, and other Tropical Productions ; 
increased Demand for Manufactured Goods; Superseding of 
Slavery; Openings for sey and Educational Societias ; 
Employment for Twenty Millions of Iindoo Labourers upon 
upwards of One Ifundred Million Acres of Fertile Land in 
British India which is now Waste and Unproduotive. By 
Epwaup Waar, of Warrington. 1857. With May, price 5s, 


English Cardinals,: 
The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break 


speare (Pope Adrien LV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal @egate 

With Historioal Notices of the Papal Coprt. By Fomcestons, 
Wrorrass. In 2 vols. £1 128. 

It is nob only a morltoviong tadition to our biographical literature, 

but o useful Work in aid of the Inter history of the Mother Ohurch of 


Dnglond, Tt is & Work ovinoing much oryfition, and tho Author Aaa 
apsyed vo pains in tho researches necossary authenticate and iHuatrate 


hia materials.’"—Méorning Post, . 
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English Homes in India. . 6 
“Part Ty—Lho Lhreo Loves, Partt1.—Tho Wrong Turning. 
Two is, Post'8vo, 16s, 
Theso volumes wore writitn by a Indy wolf known in Midian 
Society, and form g truthful picture gf Indian Mf as gt now is, 
“Pyo most chayming volume? containing storios of ny common 
attractivencaa.’-—omeward Mail, © 
“Tho gtorios avo wrilten with fiuoh apivtl, and force, and abitndance 
of incident sustains the intovest throughout," —~Teaminar, 


English in WesternIndia, the’: 
Boing tho History of the Factory at Surats of Bombay, and 
the subordinate Fa®tories on the Woatern Coasts.” From the 
Earliest Period until the gommoncement of the Bightoenth 
Century. Drawn irom “Authentic Works aud Original 
Documents. By P. Axpitsox, A.M, Beo, edit, 8yo. Ids, 


Escape from Gwalior. 
A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior, and Life in the Mort of Agra 
during the Mutinies of 1867. By R. M. Coornann. 10s. Od. 


EssaysaMilltary and Political, , 
Written in India by tho late Sir Henry Monigomory Law- 
reuce, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Oude and Provisionul 
Governor-General in Indig. 8vo. 14s, 

Cowrenrs —Military Defence pf our Ludinn Empire, Witten 
in 18.44.—Tho Kingdom of Oude, Written in 1846,—Mah- 
rattah Ilistory and Empiyo, Written in 1845,—Lord Har~ 
dingo’s Indian Administration. Writton in 1847.—The Indian 
Army. Writton in 1855-6.—Aimy Reform. Written in 1866, 


Fergusson (Jas.) Tree and Serpent Worship. 
Royal 4io, £6 68. (See paged). : 
The First Age of Christianity and the Church, 
By John Ignatius Déllinger, D.D,, Profossor of Ficolesinstical 
History in the University of Munich, &o,, &o. ‘T'ranslatod 
from the German by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Satond edition, 8yo, ‘ 
pp. 440. 128 Od. 


OSrsunts,—Book 1—Christand the Apostles. —Miniatry and 
Teactfng of Christ—St. Pater and St. Paul, St. Tames, St, 
Jude, St. John, and the remaining Apostles. 

Boox 11,--Doctrine of thea pasties. — Scripture and Tradition, 
athe Trinity, Incarnation, and Redemption.—The Ohureh and 

‘ the Sacraments.—-Th® last things, and the futuro, of tha 
Chureb and the World. 
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The Firstvge of Christianiyy, &e.,—continued, — 
Boox I1I.—Constitution, Worship, and Life of the Xpostolic 
Church. —~ Ordgrs and Offices of Ministry and Spiritual 
Gifts, Ordinances of Discipline%ind Worship, ond Religious 
Idens,gEcolesiastical §astitutions and Gustoms.—Social and 
Politionl Relations. ie 
“Wo are yory glad to sce the? Work of so témperate and Iarge- 
minded,and patient a theologian in an English dvess, Mr, Oxenham fa 
performed lis part as iranslator with muck skill—Guardian, 
Fitz Gerald's (W. F. Vesey) ® ° 
Egypt, India, and the Colonies, Crown 8v0. 8. 


Forbes (Dr?Dunoan) History of Chess. * 
8vo, 7s, Gd. (Seo pagell). @ e 

Franz Schubert. ‘~ 
A Musical Biggraphy, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kveislo von Hellborn. By Enwarp Witserroron, Esq, 
Author of “ Social Life in Munich.” Post 8vo. 6s, 


Gazetteers of India, 
Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 168, é 
Pe 8v0. Qs, 
é (N.W.P., c0,) 2 vols, 8v0. 26s. 
Phavaoh’s S. India. 8vo. With 4fo Atlas. £8 88. 
Gazetteer of Southern India,, * 
With tho Tonasserim Proyinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sourees, Accompanied by an 
Atlas, inoluding plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas, £8 88, 
. Gazetteor of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &o, 
Gazetteer of the Countries adjftcont to*India, on the north-west, 
including Scinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaub, and 
the neighbouring States. By Enwanp Troryron, Esq. 2 
vols, 8yo, £1 6s, 


Geography of India, * 
Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
onclosed and adjoining. Troap, pp. 260. 28, _ 


Geological Papers on Western India, 
Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Rvabia, 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gone- 
rally. Tiditgd for the Goveyfment by Henny J. Carrer, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, Royal 8vo, with folio, 
Atlas of maps and plates; half-bound, £228, 
5 2 
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German Life and Menners 6 . 

As aden in Sekony at the presont day. With an acconnt of 

Town Life—Villago Life—Iashionablo Lifo—Maorried Lito—~ 

School and University Lifo, &., of Germany at tho pfoxont 

time, Ilustrateds with Songs andPictures of the Studont 

Customs at the Univorsity 6 Jona, By IInyny Mavnunw, 

Author of * London Labout,and London Poor,” &6, 2 vols, 

8yo,, with numerous illustrations, 188. 

A Popular Fidition of tha abovg, With illustrations. Oy, 8vo. 7a, 
“his is a work which in ita oulspohen and porhaps sometimes 
boistorous frankness, will shock many admirers of Coothe and Schillor, and 
of tho land they lived in? but which, novortholess, in daapit¢-of tho honest 
downright blows which My. Mayhew distribytos so freely with hie Mnglish 
endgol on tho mombers of fmo# ovory Gorman class and profession, and 
on almost ovary Gorman oustom gnd institution, ia full of original thought 
and observation, and may bo stfldiod with profit by both German and 
Rnglish—especially by the German,”—Adhenaum, & 
Glyn's (A, 0.) Civilization in the 5th Century. 

2 vols. post 8vo, £1 Ls, (Seo page 11). 

Grady’s (8. G.) Mohamedan Law of Inheritance & Contract, 

8vo. Ids, . 

Grady's (8. G.) Hindu Law of Inheritance and Contract, 
8yo, £2 28, _ 

Grady’s (8, G.) Institutes of Menu, 
80, 128, . 

Griffith's Ralph (T. H.) Birth of the War God, 
8vo. bs. 

Hamilton's Hedaya, 

Tour vols., 4to, Caloutta, £7 17%, 6d A now odition, with 

the obsolote passages tmitted? and a copious Index added by 

8. G, Grady. 8vo. £1 15s, 

Handbook of British India, 

A guide to all who may havo business with India, By J. IT, 
Stocqueler. Third editidn, with Map, 1854, Post 8vo. 63, 
Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India, 

Giging the Lat. and Long, of all places of note, 18mo. 98, Od, 
Maps Baie ail be found avaluable Companion to Messrs, Aen §+0o.s 
Hedaya, A 

Translated from the Avabie by Waurar Hammon, In 
° 4 vole, dto, £7 1'%s, 6d. 

A Naw Edition, with Index by 8. G. Grapy 8vo, £1 lbs, 
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Henry VIII. a 
An Historical Sketch as affecting the Refornfation in Bngland. 
By, Cuantes Hygstixes Coxturtg, Post 8vo. 6s. 


Hindoo Law of Inhoritance. 
A Treftise on the [fideo @.aw of Inloritance; comprising 
the Devtrines of the various ®chools, with tho Decisions of 
the {igh Courts of the severfl Presidoncies of India, and the 
Judgmonts of the Privy Council of an Appeal. By Svanpisit 
Grove Gravy, Barnster-at-Lew. Reader of Ilindu, Mahom- 
modan and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. Qyo. £2 2. 


Hindu Law? bd 
Pringipally with reference to syph pgrtions of it as concern 
the Administration of Justice in the Courts in India. By Sir 
Thomas Strange, late Chief Juste of Madras. 2 vols, Royal 
8vo., 1880. Bs. 


Historical Results 
Deducble fiom Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By I. 
T Pamsnzr, Bengal Civil Service, 8vo, Lond, 1844, 15s. 


Histories of India. 
Thornton, 6 vols,, 8vo, £2 88, (Seo page 28). 
Thornton, 1 vol., 8vo, 12s, 
Trotter, 2 vols, 8vo. 828, (See page 29), 
Sowell. Chown 8vo, 88. | {Seo page 8), 


History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 
Trenslated by permission from the Frouch of A, ‘Frederic 
Ozanam, Into Professor of Foreign Literature to tho Faulty 
of Letters at Paris. By Asuny ©. Guyy, B.A,, of the Inner 
Temple, Barristor-at-Law. % vols., post 8vo. £1 Is. 

Phe Work will doubtloss bo ead with pleasure by all who take an 
intorest In tho onrly piogroas of Christiamity."— Observer, 

Wo can confidontly recommend this Work to the attention of our 
roaders, helioving that if thoy will but glanco at it, they will bo satisfted 
only by giving it tho attention and caroful pétusal of which it is so woll 
worthy.— Weekly Register, 


History of Chess, 
From, the time of the Early Invention of the Game ing Fadia, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe, By Duncan Fornrs, LL.D. 8vo. 78 6d. 
History of Obina, # 
From the Eprliest Records to a.p,420g By Tuomas Trorntow, 
Esq., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 8vo., cloth. 
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History of the Opera, r 
FromMontevetde to Donisetti. By H. Surmennann Enwanps 
Second edition, 2 vols., Post 8yo. 10s. Jd. 
History of the Punjaub, . 
And of the Riso, Progress, ang Progsni Condition ef tho Sect 
and Nation of the Sikhs. yl. Trorwron, PostBvo. 8s, 


Horsburgh’s Sailing Directiozls, * 
8th Edition. 2 vals. to. 

Reduced ‘in Price from £4 6s, to £2 2s, 
Containing Directions for Sailing to and from the Mast Indies, 
China, Japan, Australia, and the Inteyjacont Potts of Africa 
and South America, ¢, BygJanzs Honspuren, FR.S., RAS. 
RGS. 8th edition, Corrected and Revised, according to tho 
most Recent Surveys, by Mowanp Dunstervirig, Commander 
R.N,, Naval Assistant to the Ilydrographer %f the Admiralty. 
2 vols, dto. 1864, Pp 848 and 881. Reduced £2 28. 

Norior.— Zhe Proprietors of Wonsnuren’s Has Inspr, Onrn, 
anp Apsrnatra Satrina Dinnosions, have in preparation an entirely new, 


corrected, and revised edition of that work, which will lo printod in one 
larga 8v0, volume, As @ considerable time will elapse before the new edition 


€ 


"4s complated, the copres remaining on hand, of the piosent dto edition, are 


offered at the above seduced price of £2.28, Care will be taken to vender 
the New Edition wor thy of thename of its original compiler. The Raok, 
at this reduced prico, can be obtained from the Onier Naurtoan Boox- 
sBuieRs AnD NavicAtion Warruougns at tae Prrinoiran Ports m 
Guar Brrrarn, Loxpon: Abbrugry, 1870, 


Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert, 
By Hi. Davuas, General of the Division Commanding at Bor- 
deaux, Senator, &a, fo, nae Commentaries by the Emir 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8yo. 6s. 

{Wo havo rarely road « work giving a moro pioturoaque and, at tho 
samo tlie, praction) aecount of the manners ant customs of a poople, than 
this book on the Arabs and them horses."—~Zidinburgh Courant, 

“There is not n page in this book from which wo may not gathor 
useful hints or valuable information roapecting the natwro, habits, and 
‘maagement of horaes.”— Observer, 

Hough (Lieut,-Col, W.) Precedents in Military Law, 
8vo cloth. 25s, ¢ 


Houston's (Arthur) Hindu and Mohammedan Law, 
12mo. 6s, b 


Hungary and Transylvania in 1862, 
By Professor D, T. ANsre'p, M.A., F.RS., do. Post 8vo. Ss. 
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Mustrated Horse Dootof, ; 
Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, ‘accompmied by 
toxe than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
varfous Disease 10 which the Bquine Race are subjected; 
togethor,with the lates$ Modo of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Brosoxiptions written % Plain Bnglish. By Epwarp 
MavunW, MR.O.V.S. Authg® of “Tho Illustrated Horse 
Mandgement.” 8vo, 188, Od. * 
Oonrents.—The Brain and Nervous Sysjem,—The Eyes.— 
The Mouth,-—The Nostrils.—The Throat,-The Qhest and its 
contents.4The Stomach, Liver, &e—The Abdomen —The 
Urinary Organs.—The Skin.—Specifie Diseases.—Limbs — 
The Feet.—Injuries.—Cperationsd © 
“Lhe book contains nearly 600 yages of valuable matter, which 
vofleats great crodit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result, of deep acientifte research, deserves a place in the library of medica), 


voterinary, and non-profeasional voadors.”’— Meld. 


, . 
«Eh book finishes at onco the bane and the antidote, as tho 
dvawinga show tho horso not only sufforing from evory kind of disease, but 
in tho difforent stagos of it, while tho alphabetical summary at the endagives 
the onuge, symptoms and treatment of daoh."—Tustrated: London News. 


Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, agd value of the various points; 
together with comments on grooms, dgalers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; also on carringos and harness, Embellished 
with more than 400 engravings from original designs made 
expressly for this work. By Knwarp Mayuew, M.R.0.V.8. 
In One Volume, 8yo, 188 Gd. < 

Oowrmyrs.—Tho body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Pryeto,—'Lhe modo of administaing it, and minor operations, 
Snowna,—Its origin, its uses, and its varieties, Tuo Teun, 
—Their natural growth, and tho abugos to which thoy are 
liablo. Foon,—Tho fittest time for feeding, and the kmd of 
food which the horse naturally consumes, Tho evils whith 
are occasioned by modern stables, ‘The faults inseparable gom 
most ptesent erections which are used as stables. The so-ealled 
“incapacitating vices,” which are the results of injury or of 
disease. Stables as they should be. Gnrooms.—Theit pre- 
judices, theireinjuries, and thet duties. Honsm Deancrs.— 
‘Who they are: their mode of degtings their profits: their® 
morality, and their secrets, Porvra.—Lheir relative import- 
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ancoraud whore to look for their dovalopment. Bitnupine 
Its ifvonsistencies and its disapyoinimouts. Bruariya ayn 
Trarnine.—Thoir orrors and thoir results. Canniaans.—Lhoir 
cost; their make: their fexcollonces and Their managémont, 
Sappirry, Hanyyss, and Sraniu Sunprims,—Of what thogo 
consist; thoir app! eon andethoir preservation. 

“My, Mayhow thoroughlyfzomprehends the mattor, tind all iho 
mastors of g6uds—wo may eny evory ownor of a single pony ar ass—will 
derive much profit and an equal amount of plersuro by porusing this volumo, 
for tho book is not only distinguished by aommon senso but by its powor 
of amusing.”—Athendfin, & 

“No hersoman who ean afford to buy it will rpgreé tho purchaga of 
‘Mx, Mayhow's Horse Menagomont.”-—Speotator. e 
India and Europe Compared, « 

Boing a Popular View of tne-State and Prospoct of our Mastorn 
Continental Empire. By Gunuran Joun Buiaes, I.2,8., 
Madras Army, Post 8vo.,, with Map. 7%. 





Indien and Military Law. 


Mahoramedan Law of Inheritance & Contract. By 8. G. Gravy, 
8vo. Ids. 


Hamilton's Hedaya, wth an Index. By 8. G. Gaapy, In 
one thick volume, 8vo. 


Menu, Institutes of, withan Indax. By 8.G. Grapy. 8vo, 128, 


Hindu Law of Inhoriténce and Contract, By 8. G. Gnany, 
Bvo, £2 2s, 


Hindu Law, By Sir Tuomas Srravan. 2 Vols, Royal 8vo, 158, 


Manual of Hindu ond Makommedan Law, By Awnriyr 
Towson. 12mo, 64. 


Thdien Oviminal Law and Procedure. By M. II. Sranrana, 
Royal 8vo, £1 10s, 


The Law relating to dindia and tho Enst India Company. 4to, 
1865. £3 83, . 


‘Indian Penal Code, In Questions and Answors, With [lus 
*) trative and Explanatory Notes, By A.J, Law1a, Imp. 1Gmo. 7a, Gd, 
La@ and Customs of Iindu Costes. By Anrnun’ Srnane, 
Royal 8vo, £2 1s. 
Precedents in Military Law, By Liwur-Con, W. Ifovau. 
8v0, 21s, i « 
Practice of Courte Martiql, By Hoven & Lona. 8ve £1, 63, 


Manual of Military Law. By Con. J. K. Pron & J. 1, Conran, 
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Indian AMministratione End 
Letters fo an M.P. on the Indidn Problem, and its® Possible 
Solution, By H.G, Kuaxn, Post 8vo. 58. 


Indfin Army anf Civil Service Tist. 


Issued gn January andyJuly of each yearby permission of the 
Secrotgry of State for India Mi Council, 12mo, 63. 


* 73 * 
» Indian Criminal Law and Proeedure, 

(Lucluding the Procedure in the High Courts, and that in the 
Couris not established by Royal Charger); with Forms of 
Charges, and notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of Fingligh ca8es and cases decided hy the High Courts in 
India: and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the Logis- 
lative Council relating to Orimixwl Matters, By M. H. Srar- 
vane, Esq, LL.B, of the Inner Temple, Barvister-at.Law. 
Second edition, comprising the Climinal Procedure Act of 1869. 
Royal 8vo. 870. £1 10s. 

In this work the sections of the Penal Code have bean arranged in 
groups, and to eaok growp has been appended a short paragraph containing 
formation collected from the schedule to the Criminal Procedwre Code, as 
amended ay the subsoquent Aots, respecting the Courts competent to try 
offenders, the mode of arrest, and the power to take bail. Forms of charges, 
and the evidence neosssary to art them, will also be found in the proper 
places. The sections of both Codes, salting to punishments, have been ool- 
legted together, ao that the whole law on subject will be found arranged 
eonscoutwely in one chapter. Tho kook on Procedure contains tha Criminal 
Procedure Vode ant the High Cqurt Procedure Aots, as well as portions of 
English statutos in force in India, illustrated and elucidated by notes con- 
taining the decisions of the Tigh Courts on those sections which have been 
the subject of judictal notice. Tus work ts thus a complete handbook of law 
and procedure, whichis not the casewith any of the works published ineithor 
of the Presidencies. 7 


Indian Infantioide. © . 
_ Its Origin, Progress, ond Suppression, By Jonn Oave-Brown, 
MA, 8y0. 58. 


Institutes of Menu in English, 

The Tustitutes af Lindy Law or the Ordinances of Menu, 
according to Gloss of Collucoa, Compising the Indian system 
of Duties, Religious and Civil, verbally translated fm the 
Original, with a Proface by Sin Waxz1amt Jonus, andy collated 
with the Sansorit Text by Gravis Ouasntsy Havauaux, MA, 
F.B.S., Professor of Hindu Literaturein the Hast India College. 
Third edition, with Preface and Index by Sranpisu G. Grapy, 
Barsister-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and 
Indian Law to the Inns of Cour? Svo., cloth. 12s. 
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16 Wn. 1, Attun & Co., 
: ©. fo. _ on 
Yoniad Wlands in 1868, 


« 6 
By Poercsson D. T. Ansizp, MA, F.BS., &0, 8vo., with 
Maps and Outs. 88. 
4 What Mr. Ansled snw in@he Tonian Islands HEeawwoll and fndor 
good auspicoa, and has ngtod down corolully,"4-Saturday Review, 
Tevael, ¢ ¥ > @ 
In the Past, the Prasont, andthe Future, or Lectures on tho 
Restoration of the Jows. By ‘srosas Iurron, JVG.8, ‘Lema, 
8s, 6a, 
Japan, the Amoor ahd the Pafifte, 
‘With notices of other Places, comprised ino Voyagg of Oiroum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858—~ 
1860, By Hunny A. ficrpy. Hight*Iilustvations, 8vo, 16s, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &o. 
The Channel Islands. Containing: Pant I,—Physioal Geo- 
graphy. Pane TI,—Natural History, Pant ITZ.—Civil His. 
tory. Pane IV.—Economics and Tinde, “By Davi Tromas 
Avysrgp, M.A, F.R.S., and Ronerr Gorvow Lariam, M.A, 
M.D, F.R.S. New and Qheaper Edition in ono handsome 
vo, Volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by Vizotolly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hart ; with Map, 16s, 

«“Mhis ig a really valuable work, A. book which will long romain tho 
standard authority on the subje8t, No one who has beon to tho Chaunol 
Islands, or who purposes going there trill bo insénsiblo of its yahia,”— 
Saturday Review, ry 

“It ia the produce of many hands and overy hand a good ono, 
Nearly overything which aman pan desire to know about Jorsoy, Guomey, 
Aldernoy and Sark, about their history, geography and natural histdry, 
Professor Anated and Di, Latham have contrived to toll,”——Alhencoun, 
Jerrold’s (Blanchard) at,Home jn Paria, 

Post 8vo, 6s. 


Kaye (J. W,) The Sopoy War. 
Voll. 188, (See page 25), 

Kaye (J. W.) Christianity in India, 
8yo, 16s. r 


Kays (J. W.) H. St, George Tugker's Life and Correspondence, 
8yo.” 10s, ae 


Kayes &w) Mentorials of Indian Governments, 
vo, 108, 


Keene's (H. G.) Mogul Empire, a 
8vo. 9s, m 
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Keone’s (H. G,) Admin%stration*in India. ° 
Post 8vo, 68, “ : " 
Kerr's James} Natives of Ind&, 
Post Svo. 10s 6d. (See page 28). ¢ 
Knight's (Miss Cornelia) Autobiography. 
Ath Edition. 2 Vols., a 12s, 
Ladak, : 
Physical, Statistical and Iigtorical, wigh Noticos of the sur~ 
younding Countries. by Atexanprr Cunnmanax, Bengal 
Enginegrs. ‘8yo. #1 16s,; withoutethe platés, £1 1s. 
Lady Morgan's Memojrs, . 
Autobiography, Diaries and Co€vesp8ndence. Second Edition, 
2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 8s, . 
“Surveying as they do considerably more than halfthe last hundyed 
yeava, and Souching upon somo of the most, instructive events of that period, 
those yolumes, it neod hardly bo said, aro most interesting. Princes, Dukes 
and Nobles, Authors, Avtists and Titorati of covery profes 
pages of the work,”—Daily News, 
Latham's (Dr. R. G.) Nationalities of Europe, 
2 Vols. 8vo, (See page 23), 


Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, 
Within the Dekhan Provinces subject to the Presidenay of 
Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits, By Anrnok Sramzy, 
Royal 8vo, $1 1s, . 

Law Relating to India, ; 
And tho Kast India Company, with Notes and Appendix 
Fifth Edition, to, London, 1855. £8 8s, 

Lawrence's (Sir Henry) Essays on Indian Subjects, 
Byo. Ids, (See page §), 

Lees’ (Dr. W, N,) Drain of Silver to the Hast, 
Post 8vom 8s, : Py 

Lewis's (A, J.) Questions and Answers ‘ 
On the Indian and, Penal Code, with Mxplanatory ayg IMlug- 
trative Notes, Post 8vo. 7%. 6d. . 


Leyden and Erskine’s Baber, * 
Memoins or Zuron-rv-Din, Munasano Baswnt, Eaperon or 
Timpuseat, written by hifnself in the ds fetes Turki, and 
traffslated partly by the late igus gauypun, Esq., M.D,, 8nd 
partly by Wirtiam Ersxrse, “Haq. with Notes and a Geo- 
. é : ‘ 
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“a We a e 
graphica} and Iistorical Introductions togethor with a Mup of 

e tho Counties botcen tho Oxus and Jaxarlos, and a Monoir 
yegarding ils constiucion. Ry Crarnis Wargaxaron, of gho 
East India Company's Engineers, to, Lond, 1826, £1 bs 


Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &o, * 
‘A Manual of the MahommedatTinw of Inhoritanco afd Con- 
tract; contprising the Dootrine of tho Soonee and Sheea 
Schoola, and based upon the text of Sir W. LL, Macnaauroy’s 
Principles and Procdents, togéthor with the Decisions of tho 
Privy Counc gnd Tit Courts of the Presidencios in India, 
For the use of School$ and Students. By Sranp in Grovn 
Grapy, Barrister at-Laay, Rader of ellindoo, Muhommodan, 

- and Indian Law to tho Inns ot Court, 8vo, lds, 

° 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Medisval India, 
Being the Ihstory, Religion, Laws, Casté,” Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, . Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&e,, gf tho Ilindus, taken from thoir writings, Amongst tho 
works consulted and gleaned fiom may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Vajure Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Baghavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Monu, Code of Yajna-valkya, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bagh, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayana, Raghu Vahsa, Bhattikavia, Sakuntaln 
Vikramorvasi, Malali and Madhava, Mudia Ralshasa, Retna. 
vali, Kumara Sambhava, Pfabodah, Chandrodaya, Mogha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantia, Litopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Penchavinsaui, Dasa Kumara Charita, &o. BY Mrs. 
Mansina, with Illustrations. 2 vols,, 8vo, 808, 

“Mrs, Manning's book’ will probably long and dogervedly romain 

4 standard handbook on the Literature, ‘Ata, and Soioncos of Anotont 

Indin,"—Saturday Review, a 

Manual of Hindu and Muhamedan Law, 
As administered in Britfsh India, adapted to the use of Candi. 
dages Yor her Majesty’s Indian Oivil ‘Service, By Arruun 
Hougrox, A.M., of the Middle Tomplo, Barrister-at law, of 





Dubliy University, 12mo, 63, - nf 
Manual of Military*Law. . 
By Colonel J, K. Piron, and J. F, Qoxrmn, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Lary. . 
Miyhew's (Edward) [ustrated Horse Doctor, 7 


8vo. 18s, 6d. (See page 18), 
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Mayhew's (Edward) Tiustrated Horse Managemegt. 
&yo. 18s. 6d, (See page 18) om 
Mayhew's (Hekry) German Life and Mannera, 
R yols., 8vo. 18s, 
Also aacheapor aditio’, Posg8vo. 7%,,ftl. (See page 9). 


MeadowW'a (T.) Notes on Chin®, © 
8vb. Os, 

Momoir of Central India, “gsi p 
Including Malwa, and the Adjoining Provinces, with the History 
and copious THustrations of the Past and Preset Condition of 
that Cotitry, By Major-General Siroan Marco, K.C.B., 
K.S.1. Third edition: 2 vols@ 8yoe London, 1882, 128. 

Memoirs of Baber, . : 
By Leypen and Erskine, 4to, 265s, 

Memorable Events of Modern ‘gel & 
By J. G. Bnaan, Author of the Boyhood of Great Men, &e. 
Post 8vo, With Illustrations. 6s, Od 

Mexioo, 
Travels in Mexico, South America, &o, ko By & 'T. Viaxn, 
Eisq., Author of ‘Travels in Cashmore, &c., &e. 2 vols., Post 
8vo. With Illustrations, 1s, » 


\ 
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Military Works. 
Treld Exercises and Tivolutions of Infantry, 8vo, 4s,; by 
post, ds, 8d, Pookel oditiof, 1s, ; bY post, is. 2d. i 


Queen’s Regulations and Oiders for the Army. January, 1, 
1868. 8y0,, 88. Gd.; by post, ds, 2d, Pocket Edition, 1a,; by 
post, 1s, 8d, 


Cavalry Sword Exercises, 12mo,, cloth. Js.; by post, ls 2d. 
Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formatious# dnd 
Movements of Cavalry, 12mo., cloth, 1869, 8s.; by pow, 2. 4d. 


Manual of Artillery Exercises, [Lorse Guards, 8vo, ©28, 4d. ; 
by post, 28, 10d. Pookot edition Le. ; by fiost, Is, 24, 


Manual of Field Artillery Exgreises. 8vo 58 ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
Pooket adition, 1s. 6d. ; by fost, 1s. 8d. * 


Stofling Orders and Dress Regulesions for Royal Attillery, 
8yo, 5s, . 
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Musketzy Rogulationa, as used at €ftho. 1808, “Is,; by 
* post, 1s, 2d, 
” Regulations for the Voluntog Fores, vo. 4s. Od; by pgat, 


‘1s, 10d. 
Regulations for Drow of Gonoral, Stall” & RogimontaleOMears, 
2s, e a 
Infantry Sword Txereiso, Od. by post, 7d. « 


Companion to tho new Riflo Musket, Comprising Practical 
Information on the olcaning aif managomont of Arms, and on the 
making of,Cortridges, With Illustrations. 28, 6d, 3 by post, 28, 8d. 

Medical Rogulutions fr the Army, Instructions forthe Army, 
Comprising dutios of QiMcorg, Attondants, and Nuraos, &o, 1s. Bd. 5 
by post, 28, 

Purteyois’ Rogulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Ofleers of Purvoyors’ Dopartmont of tho Army, 88. 

Military Train Manual. 18, 

The Sappors' Manual. Compiled for the use of Enginoor 
Yoluntow Corps, By Col, W. A. DRannnany, BE. With 
nifhorous Ilustrations. 28. 

Regulations for the Movements and Formation of a Division 
1amo, 8s, 

A. Military System of Gymnastic Txercisos, for tho use of 
Instructors, By Anoiinany Maonanky. Crown 8yo, 1s. 6d, 


A System of Fencing, for the use of Instructors. By A. Mao- 
TAREN, 1s, e 


Gymnastic Exerciacs, System of Fencing, and Exorcises for. 
In one volume. Orown 8vo, 8a ' 


Army Equipment. Psepnredy nt tho Topographical nnd 
Statistical Departmont, War Ofc, By Col. Sir Lonny Tama, 
BE, BRS, &0., Director. 


Pant, 1—Cavalry, Compiled by Liout, H, M$ Mozrun, 2nd Lito 
Giords, Royal 8yo. da, 
Parr 4,—Mililary Zein, Oompilod by Liout, H. M. Mozren, 
. 2nd Life Guards, Royal 8vo, 2.60, ~ 
Pant 5.— Tofanlry, Compiled by Cap. I. Mane Puanis, 
‘Royal8vo. With Plaics. és, 
Payer 6.—Commissariat. Oompilod by Lieut. H, M, ILoztan, 2nd 
Lifo Guarde, Royal 8yo. Ja. Od. 
Pane 7,—Hospital Service, Compilod by Capt, Manzin Prev, 
Royal 8vo, With Plates, &. 


wAlend-book Dictionary for the Militia and Voluntaor Soyvices, 


Containing a variety oS useful information, Alphobotioally arranged. 
’ Pocket size, 85, 6d. yy post, 88, 8d, vy wy on 
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Reguldtions applicable tp the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Compands, FrPlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &e. By Guorex “BE, Coonrane, late 

& Aasistant Mihtary Seoretary, Indga Office, 1 vol, post 8vo. haga. 


The Military Enoyqopmdia; referring exclusively to the 
Miltary Sciences, Memoirs of distinguish, 8 Soldiers, and the Narra- 
iis of Remarkable Batilos. gy J. H. Srocqunznn. 1858, 8yo. 
«i2s, . 

_ "Ina volume which ocoupies but little room, the ofttcor and the 
soldior may here command, at a glangs, the cream of many valuable worke, 
and obtain information on almost an point of irftorest.”— United Service 
Magazine. . 4 ° 

Treatise ‘un Military Surveying ; inclfding Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, eLovelling, Military Reconnaissance, &c, By 
Liout,-Col. Basm Jaoxsoy, late of a Royal Staff Corps. ‘Tho 
Fifth Ddition, 8voi Illustrated by Plans, &0, 14, . 


Celebrated Naval and Military Tiials. By Por.r Burks, 
Post 8vo,, cloth, 10s, Gd, (See page 5), 


Mannal of Military Law For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Voluntecr Services, compnsing an accomt of the Constitution, 
Composition, and Procedure of Courts-Martinl, and a Detail of the 
Crimos that may be tried and the Sentences that may be awarded by 
cach description of Courts also a notice of the Practice and Pro- 
cedure of Courts of Inquiry, avél a short Txposition of the Law of 
Dividoneo, ta which is added’ the Wolunteor Act, an account of the 
law rolating to Rocntiting, and a Review of the Dutios, Obligations, 
and Liabilities of Soldrerg to Civilians and the Civil Powors of the 
Duties of Crvilinns towards tho Military; and of the Legal Rights, 
Priviloges and Exomptions of Soldicrs. By Colonel J. K. Piron, 
‘Assist, Adjutant Gouoral at Mead Quartors, & J. I. Oortrmn, sq, 
of the Inner Templo, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Revised Edition, 
Pookot sizo, 6s, 

THomentary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Hxaminations. By J. T, Ifxpx, M.A, Royal 8vo. With 
yumerous Plans and Ilustratigns, 10s, Gd.; by post, 11s. 


Principles of Gunnery. By Joun ‘I, Hypu, M A,, late Pro- 
fosaor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
‘Addiscombe, Seoond edition, revise and onlarged. With many 
Plats ond Outs, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun, Roya8vo. 
ds. 

Contunra—Laws of Matter, “Air, Resistance of, to Moving 

Podios. Projootiles, Rotation of, Deflcotions of, Excentr®, Rifle, 

Prinoiples of, Shot, Laws of, Penotration Bf, Examples of Actual 

Penotration of, Gunpowder, Theoretical Investigation of Oomposi- 

tion andgCombuation of, Mauffacture of, Proof of. Gun-Cotton, 

Composition of, Manufacture of, Experiments with. Ordnance, 

Lows of, Construction of, Monnfaptine of, Riso of, Guns, Manago- 

mont of, Rifles, Genoral Principles of, Considerations affecting 
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Rato of Twist, Form of Projeotiteg, Sizo of Toro, Sattorn of 
RifWag, Whitworth, Lurnev, Honry, Ingram Rides, Enileld Rifle, 
2 Amorican Government Rifle, Brovoh-Loading Titles.  Lanonator 
© Guns and Rifles. Revolvers Armatrong Rifledéttuns, Desevigtion 
of, Construction of, Projectiles usod with, ‘Limo-Iuzo, Ooncuasions 

Fuze, Sights, Tables of Ranges, Doflootine, &o., &o. 


‘Treatise on Fortifiction andy Artillory. By MoajorelTnaron 
Serarry, Revised and roe-arcaged by Prosas Coox, KM, aud 
Jony ‘f, Ixpz, M.A. Tho Sovonth Wdition, 1n one largo Royal 
8vo. volume. Lluatratod by Pour Hundred Plana, Cuts, &o. 22 2s, 


oy ae i : : 

Precedents in Military Law; including the Prnotico of Courty- 
Martial the Modo of Conduoting ‘Ivielsy tho Duties of OMaors at 
Militaxy Courts of Inquosta, Courts of Inquiry, Court of Requests, 
&o,, &0, ‘The following aro. portion of tho Contents r— 

1, Militery Law, 2, Meavtial Law. 8, Courts-Martinl. 4. 

Courts of Inquiry. 6. Coupts of Inquost. 6, Couris of Roquost, 

7. Forms of Courts-Martial, 8, Precedonts of Military Law, 9, 

Trials of Argon to Rapo (Alphabetical; aurnnged 10, Rebollions, 

11, Riots, 12, Miscollancous, By LioutCol, W. -ILowart, lato 

Deputy Judge-Advooate-Genoral, Bengal Army, and Author of 

sovoral Works on Courts-Mavtial. Ono thick 8yo, vol. 268, 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hovan & Lona. Thick 8vo, 
London, 1825, 26s, 

Military Sketches; containing tho French Army; tho Italien 
War; tho Austrian Army,; tho French Soldiers tho British Soldior 
Maomahon, Duko of Magenta; Canrobort, Marshall of Itvanao ; 
Marshal Niel; Polissioy, Duko Gf Malakhof; tho Ohances of Ins 
yasion; Toulon, a War Port. By fin’ Lasountas Wraxatt, Bort. 
Post 8yo., cloth, 63. 

The Armies of the Great Powors, By Lasontiuns Wraxann, 
Post 8vo, 6a. 

#4* Tho object of this work is to furnish a covreot and datatled 
account of the amount and ature ofthe forces belonging to the Great 
Powers, At a glaroo may be poroatvad the strength of tho vespeative armten, 
and characteristics of their troops, their drill, disolpline, and unifornn, 
Although Mr. Wravall treats more espeotally of ther drmies of vance, 
Austria, England, Russia, and Prussia, he has not omitted those of Sardinia, 
Turkey, and Anglo-India, he value of such a Manual oan hardly be 
over-catimated, : 

V4 'Lo all whose interest in the noblo-avt of national solf-iefonco is ag 
yeal as # should be, a compilatign liko Mr, Wrasall’s hag considorablo 
-valus."—aturday Magazina, . 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. » By Jaoxsun and 

Scorz, 2 Vols, 8vo, Maps, Elove, &o, , 12a. 
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Mogul Empire, . © 
Prom the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrdw of the Mahyatta * 
Bswor, by HrBry Grorcu Krewe, B.C.8. 8vo. 98, 
This Work fills up a Yank between the engling of Elphinstone’s 
and the commencement of Tharnton’s Histories, 


Mysteries of the Vatican ; ? . 
Or Crimes of tho Papacy. From the German of Dr. Tunepore 
Gnetseyour. 2 Vols. post Sw, 21s. 


Nationalities of Europes ~ 

By Rosutr Gorpon Laruam, M.D. # Vols. 8y0. 12s. 

« Tho mass of facts gathered fromgall qgu ters, and crowded togethor 
into tho pages of these yolumes is somothiing Wonderfil Nd 
Natives of India. 

The Domestic*Life, Character and Customs of the Natives of 

India. By Jamrs Krrr, M.A,, late Principal of the Hindu 

College, Calcutta, Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 

“A. work of considerablo intorest, abounding in observation and 
anecdote, and whitten {n a spirit of honesty and fairnoss.”—Daily News, 
Nirgis and Bismillah, . 

Ninais; a Tale of the Indjan Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl, and Bisxrcca, or Happy Days in Cashmere, By 
Haviz Attanp. Post 8vo. | Is. 6d. 

“Thero is a correct and minuto doseeiption of Delhi and its environs. 


Tho story of the siege, too, at much’ longth, from an authentic native 
source, —Athenoumn, 


Notes on China. 
Desultory Notes on the Govgrnment,and People of China and 
on tho Chinese Language INlustrated with a Sketch of the 
Province of Kwang-Tung, showing its Division into Depart: 
ments and Didtricts. By Tuomas Tayror Meavows, Tuter- 
protor to H B.M, Consulate at Canton, 8vo, Lond,, 1847. 93, 
Notes on the North Western Provinces of India, 
By « Distiict Officer, 2nd Edition. Post svo, cloth, * 
Oowrents.—Area and Population. —Soils.—Crops,—@Trriga- 
tion.—Ront.—Rates.—Land Tenures ° 
Wo hnve never read # book on Indin that has inierosted us moro, 
or which to our thinking contains gompressed.into so small a space mora 


yaluable infomation ox so many suggestive remarks. We reconmmond iho 
book m8st strongly fo all thoughtful veatoray’——Athenenm, * 


Oxenham’s (Rev, H. N.) Atonement, 
&vo. 10s. Gd. (Seo page 4), 
———% 
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[, Oxenhasa's (Rey, H.-N.) First Ago Of Ohvistianity, @o, 


Qvo. 128, Gd. (See page 8). 
Ozanam’s (A, F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Chtury, e 
From the Frenchy By A. 0, Guxny 2 Vols. post Bvo. Ql, 
Pathologia Indica, ° = . 
Or the Anatomy of Indian Discases, basod upon Morbid, Spoci- 
mens from all parts of the {Indian Empiro, in the Musoum of 
tho Calcutta Megionl Oollegg, Ulustvated by dotailod onsos, 
with the Presoriptions and ‘Treatment omployed, and Com. 
ments, Physiological, Listorical and Practical by Annan Winn, 
B.M.S, Svcond Idition. Royal 8vo. Ids, ® 
Pharmacopoia of Indit, * . 
Prepared under the authosity of tho Secretary of State for 
India. By Epwarv Jonny Wanna, M.D, Assisted by a Com. 
mittee appointed for the purpose, 8vo. Og 
Physical Geography. 
By Provnsson D, T. Ansren, M.A, FBS. &o, lourth 
Edftion, Post 8yo,, with Tustrative Maps. 4, 
Conrusts :—Parr 1.—Inrronvorron.—Tho Taath asa Planet, 
Physical Poroes.—Thé Succession of Rocks  Parv iT, 
Fanta —Land,—-Mountaing,*-Lills and Valloys —Plateany 
and Low Plains, Pane IT1.—Warnn.—The Ovcan,—Rivers, 
—Lakes and Waterfalls —Tho Phenomena of leo—Springs, 
Parr IV.—Atr.—The titmosphere. Winds and Storme—- 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain, —Climato and Woathor, Pant V— 
Fine.—Volonnoes and Volcanio Phonomona —~Harthquakes, 
Pant Vi.—Lira —The Distribution of Plants in tho difforont 
s Countries of the Harlk.—TherDiatribution of Animals on tho 
Earth.—Tho Distribution of Plants and Animals in Tmo. 
Effects of Ifuman Agency on Tnanimate Nataro, 
«Tho Book is both yaluablo and comprehonsivey and dosorves a wide 
oiroulation.’— Observer, 
Political and Military Rransactions in India, 
History of the Transactions in India, Political and Miliary, 
during the Administration of tho Marquis of Hastings, 1818— 
1829¢ By Hovay T. Prinsu, Bengal Civil Servios, #2 Vols, 
8v0. London, 1828. 18s. : 
Polish Captivity. % 
o, By IL. 8. Epwanns. 2 Vols. 8vo, 46a, = ‘ 


Practice of Courts Martial* 
By Hoven & Lone In ono thick 8yo. Volume. London, 


> 1825, 268, 
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Precedegts in Mili Law; . 
One thick 8y¥o. vas y 


Prinsep’s (H, 7.) Historical Results, 
resi is » * 
Prinsep’s (H. T.) Thilt, 
Post §vo, bs, 
Racos and Tribes of Hindostdn. : 
The People of India, A series of Photographic Illustrations 
of the Races and Tribes of Windustan, + Prepared under the 
Authority of tha Government of India, by J. Forszs Watson, 
and Jony Wittram Kaye. The Work will contain about 460 
: Photographs on mounts, in Bight Volumes, super royal 4to. 
. £2 Bs. per volume, s 
Volumes 1 to 4 aremow ready. £9. 
Reports on Cottpn, Wool, &o, 
Reports and Documents connected with the Proceedings of the 
East India Company in regard to tho Culture and Manufacture 
of ease Wool, Raw Silk and Indigo, in India, 8vo, Lond., 
1880, 88. 


Royle's (Dr, J. F.) Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, 
2 Vols, 1oyal Sto, £7 78, (See page 4). 


Russians at Home, 
Unpolitical Sketches, showirfg what Newspapers they read, what 
‘Theatres they frequent; ‘and how, they eat, drink and enjoy 
themselves; with other mattor relating chiefly to Literature, 
Music, and Places of ITistorical and Religious Inteyest in and 
about Moscow. By H. Sursurtanp Enwarps, Second Bdition, 
post 8vo,, with Milustrations, Os. 

“This is not only oné of tho most amusing books that, wo have read 
forn long timo, but also the best and most 1eliable account of ‘Russian Lifo 
and Mannora which gas hithorto been given to tho publio.”— Spectator. 
Sepoy War in India, 

A. ITistory of the Sepoy War in India? 1667—1868. By Jouy 
Wirrram Kavu, Author of “The Ilistory of the War in gAff- 
ghanistan,” Vol. I, 8vo, 18, (Vol. If, now readyy 
Coyruyrs or Vou. I, :—-Boox I.—Inrnopvorony.—-The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu—The “ Right of Lapse.” —Tho 
Avnoxation of Oude,—Progress of Englishism. Boox II.—The 
Suroy Anuy: 11s Rise, Prooysss, anp Droxinu,—Harly His- 
tory of thé Native Army—Deteviovaling Influences.—The 
Sind Mutinies.—The Punjaub Mufuies., Discipline of tho 
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Bengal Army. Boox JT—Tim Ougntinax ov ene Movixy.— 
Lord Ghoning and his Counci],—~The Ondo Administration und 
the Persian War.—Iho Lising of tho ie pore Wiret 
Mutiny. —Progress of Mutinty.—Txoltoment ifr Uppor Indit — 
Busting of the Slqim.—Arrunpix, @ é 
Nop living writer @s botier Mifled for the axcontion of tho tsk 
which ho has wndortakon than the hyorian of Cho AMghan Wir, und wo 
may at oneo sy that tho instalmont of hia work now bofore us is hf ovory 
way worthy of his ropulation and of ils aubjoal. Ife ha had thao acess to 
all the best sourcos of mformation, argl he lias mado oxcellont uso of thom,” 
—Lonton Review, - : 
Sewell (Robert) Analytical History of India, 
Crown Byo. 88, (Soe pago 8). 
Sooial Life in Munich, *  * 
By*Eywann Wuaiuronon, €aq,, Second Miition, Dedicated, 
by Pormission, to the Bishop of Oxford. Pot 8vo, — (s. 
Conrunzs, Munich from the Outside.—Manneys and Customs. 
—Royalty—The Two Kings of ——,.”—Public Buildings — 
Picture Gallorics. —Iunstlor Fosto.—Corneliua in Munich.— 
Kathach—Munich Artistio-—Practicnl Munich.—Bavarian 
Railways,—Tho Royal Library —The Theatvo in Munich 
Concerts in Munich.—-Bearhpuses,— Village Lilo in Bavaria 
Laws of Trado.—T.aws of Marsiage, ~Laws of Polica. 

« A vory able volume, Mv. Willyvforco isa very pleasant and agreo» 
able writer whoso opinion is worth hearing on tho snbqeot of modern art 
which enters Iengoly into the mater of his diacoursa.'—Sadnrday Review, 

ho “Social Lifo” is altogothor an admirable photographiv piotuvo, 
sharp and clear, and true in ovory lino of light and shade.” —Speotadar 
Bin: Its Causes and Consequenoos. 

An atlomps to Invostigato tho Origin, Natnvo, Mstont and 
Results of Moral Evil? A Sofios of duent Lectures, By tho 
Ruy, Tlewry Orousrtas, MA ERS. Post bya. fs, 
Sir Evernrd's Daughtor. woe 
A Novel. By Jou Conny Trarmnson. Post &vo. Bay 
Starling (M, IL.) Indian Criminal Law anil Procodure, 
SCoond Mdition. Royal 8vo, 1870, 8x, (Hoe pugo 10). 
Steele Arthur) On Hindu Caste, 
Royal 8vo. 218 6 
Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law, 
2 Vols. 8vo, Lis, (Seo pafo 11), 
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Scicn¥e of Home Bify, By Arberr J, Boxvays, Pu, Dr. 
F.0.8., Professor of Chemistry and Practiqal Chemistry at St.o 
Thomas’ Thogpital, Medical, and Surgical College Post 8w, 5s, 


8. * 

Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People-of India, 
As originally prepardl undey tho Authosity of the Seoetary of 
Stata for India in Councif, By J.forsrs Wargon, M.A, 
M,D., F RAS, Reporter en the Products of India, Folio, 
half-moroceo, With numerous Coloured Photographs, £5 5s. 

This work-—by affording a kgd to the Fashjons of the People, and to 
the Cotton, Silk, and Wool Teatiles in actual usa in India—is of special 
interast to Manufacturers, Merchants, and Agents; as alto to the Sindent 
and lover ofnornamental art, e 

«We congratulato Dr, Forbes Watson on having produced so usoful 
and so practical a work, and on haymg@liffus@d knowledge upon all material 
points connected with the clothing ofgthe people of India, which hgvetofore 
had beon unattainable. His book is written in a clear and thoroughly 
intolligiblo style throughout; it 13 handsomely got up, and embellished by 
numerous colonved photographs, from which the various styles of costume 
and portion of clothing, male and fomale, will be more 1eadsly understood 
than from mere deseription, ‘Tho colours, too, of the various fahnica aro 
given from the articles themselves, and we would in particular invite atton- 
tion to tho plates ab page 118, all or moat bemg figures of rBspestable 
Mohnmmodans in Upper India im rich dresses, as conveying oscellent 
impressions of colour and effect in nafive Indian costump,” —Zimes, 

The Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church, 
By Rav. &, L, Brennispre, MA, Rector of Springthorp. 
In crown Byo, 108, Od, 

“ This is a thoroughly well written and carefully digeatod treatise. 
Tho thought{ul theologian will bo charmed with its clear and convincing 
lino of argument,”— Ohureh Review, 

Tt is impossible to road these very logienl pages without fooling a 
dobt of gratitudo to the Author for the ofleotive method mm which he up- 
holds tho Principles of the Roforhation against the Ritualistio party. Lt 
is a book which Protestants should not only xoad but study.’—Ztooh, 

+ Mz, Blonkinsopp's volume is not loss valuable for what it indicates 
than for whabit centhing. In tracing tho doctrinal developmont of the Old 
oslamont, tho Author seoms thoroughly in his clemont.”—doadeny, 
“Their Majesties Servants”: . ; 

Annals of tho English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audinces, 
vom Thomas Beitterton to Edmund Kean, By Dy Donan, 
T$.A,, Author of * Table Traits," “ Lives of the gWueons of 
England of the House of Ifanover,” &e 2 vols., vo. 183, 

“ Bvory pago of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 


point foremost. ... . . These volygos provide entertainment for the most 
ivorgo tastes.” —Daily News. 


«The style of the volumes is elgvergand amusing in p high dogihe.” 
Mornixg Post, 
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Theories of History. i -@" ¢ e 

» An Ingliry intogthe ‘Lheories of Uislory,—Chanco,—1 nw, 

Wil, With Spocial Referonce to the Pringiple of Positive 
Philosophy, By Wruuraa Abas. 8vo, 168, o 

*eMho wholo book Pears tho ovident mark of maiuvity of Uhonght, 

Pho third chaptor is full ofpthoughtfulaand able avgtmnonty inWhich Uo 

positions of Comté, ond cyon o: Mit, avo poworlully and sucvoysfully 


assailed." —~Speqiator. : ; . 
“TL is woll thought and woightily writton, Wo hayo not como 


aoroas a book of the present dey fores considoxablo while 89 far vomoved 
from the common ran of Writing and of Chinking as Uhis ono i9"-—Adhonarinn. 


Thomson's Lugar and Horary Tables, ° . 
For New and Concise Methods of Performing tho Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lumar Observa- 
tiong, or Chronometors ; with directions for acquiring  Inow- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitudo of 
them, By Davip Tronson. Sixty-first edit. eRoyal 8vo. 108. 


Thornton's History of India, 
The History of the British Empiro in India, by Maward 
Thorgton, Haq. Containing a Copious (lossy of Tndian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Indox of Jivents, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinntions. Third odition, 1 yol. 
8vo. With Map, 12s, ue 

“My. Thornton is mastor of a stylo of gront por pionity and vigour, 
always interesting, and frequontly rising into cloguones. Tia powor of 
pain! ing charactor, and of bringing boforo tho oyo of tho vendor the oyonts 
which ho volatos, is romarkablopund if tho knowledge of Tndie oan bo 
made popnlax, wo should sry his 18 tho pon Lo ellvol it. Z¥mee,” 

4,* Zho Library Ddition of the above in B volumes, Bu, may ba 
had, price £2 8s. 

Thornton's Gazetteor of India, 
Compilod chiefly from fho rocofds al aha Tndia Ofleo, Ry 
Epwarv Tronston. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 1016. With Map. 918 
*,% Dho chief abjoots in uiow in compiling this Gagetlegr ave im 
‘Let. Zo ie the yolatloa position of the various ities, towns, ant villagas, 
with as much precision ag possible, and lo ehibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that 'is known vespacling then 5 and 

2ndly. ko note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 
#0 daorite tha physical charqateristies of cach, together with thatr 
statisNeal, social, and political ofrowmstancos, 

Lo Frese avo added minuty dosoriptions of the principal hivers 
and okalns of mountains “thus presenting to tha reader, wilt a@ bile? com: 
pass, amass of information which cannot otherwise ba obtained, avcept from 
@ multiplicity of voltnes and mansorighstecords, Ae a 


The Library Edition, - “ 
4 vols, 8¥0, Notos, Marginal Reforoncos, and Map, £2 168, 
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Thugs aud Dacoits of Inglis, * 
A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, tho Heroditary 
Garotters ma, Gang Robbers of India, By Janus Ivstox, 
Post 8vo, bY ° 


Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, a 

+ Thoix,Social and Political PSsition, and the Religionof Boodh 
as.there existing. Compiled from the Reports of Ancient and 
Modorn Travellers, especially from M‘Euc’s Reminiscences of 
the Recent Journey of Himagif and M‘Gabet, Lazariste Mis- 
sionaries of Mongolia. By Henny T. Prinsor, Esq. Second 
edition, Post 8vo, 8s, * 

Tilley's ea A.) Japan, &. 
8vo. 168, (See page 16). 

Tod's (Gol, Jas,) Travels in Western India, 
Embracing a4 visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Taith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla, By tho late Lieut.Col. Jars Top, 
Author of Annals of Rajasthan. Royal 4to, £2 28.9 

*y* Thisis a companion volume to Colonel Lod’s Rajasthan, 


Tree and Serpent belies aise 

Or Dlustrations of Mytl ey ac Art in India in the First 
and Fourth Centuries afte? Ohrist. From the Sculpture of 
the Buddhist Topes at*Sanchi and Amravati. Prepaved at 
tho India Museum under the Authority of tho Seoretary of 
Btate for India in Council, With Introductory Essays and 
Descriptions of tho Plates, By James Frnavson, Esq., I'.R.8., 
TRA.B. Super-royal 4to, 100 Plates, pp. 250, £6 5s. 


Trotter's History of Thdia. 
The Ilistory of the British Mmpire in India, from the 
Appointment 6f Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862), By Lronen James Trorsr, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. e 


“Tho work is full off interesting matter, comprising ovory av€nt of 
importanes during the exciting period of the Rebellion, told in g concise, 
atraighsforward, and impartial mannor.”"— Observer, 

“Tho arrangemont of the matter, the skyle, oud, abo all, the 
spirit which pervades Captain Trotter’s pages, are worthy of great com- 
mendation.”—Caleutta Lugliskman. . 

“Tt appeareto us that Mr. ‘Rotter bas boon eminently succossful in 
his treatment of a very oxsiting and interesting period of recent Instory.’s— 
London Review. ‘e@ 
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Two Yeays’ Travels in Por'sia, Oeylow, So, ad 
‘A Journal of ‘Two Ytors’ Tiavols in Vorsia, Coylon, &e By 
Rovers M. Binwina, Fsq., Madras CS. 2 ygje., vo. igs. 
Vambory’s Skotohos of Contral Asia, 
Additional Chaptor gn My Piggels ant Advontures, thd of the 
BEthnoldgy of Contral Asia. By Armonins Vambory, fo. LOA. 


‘A yalufblo guido on almost trodden ground. —s{dhenoun, 


‘ 
Victor Hugo, > t) 
A, life writsen by ono who ‘ties wityessod if, Tnelading an 
Original Drama in @hreo Acta, ontitlod Inoz glo Castro, 
+ Byom the fvonch, 2 yols, goat 8yQ. 10a. Od. 


View of China, Py 
For Philological Purposes. Containing a Skotch of Chineso 
Chronology, Geography, Government, Religioh, and Customs, 
Designed for tho uso of Porsons ,who sludy tho Ohinoso 
Language. By tho Rev, Ronenr Monutson. 4to, Muneao, 
1s!% és. 


Waring’g Pharmacopmia of India, 
8yo. 68, (Soe pago 24), * : 

Watson's (Dr. J. Forbes) foxtile Manufactures of India, 
Folio, £8 58, (See pago 27). , 

Watson's (Dr. J. F.) and J? W. Kaye, The People of India, 
A Series of Photographs, Vols, 1 to 4, £0, (Heo pigo 26), 


Wobb's (Dr, A.) Pathologia Indica, 
8yo, ids, (S00 pago 21). 

Wollesley's Despatchos, 
‘Tho Despatches, Minutes, and Corrospondoneg of, tho Marquis 
Wollesloy, £.Q., during his Administration iu India, 6 yols. 
8yoe With Portrait, Map, &e. £0 10x, 


. 
This work should bo perused by all who procead to India in tha 
Obeid arviaee, 


Wellington in India, : . 
Tho Military History of the Duko of Wollington in Tndia, 
12mo. 18. 4 

Wilberforoe's (Edward) Social Life in Munich, 
Post 8vo, Os. (See prze 20), 
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Wilberfdvoo's CE.) LifS ef Schubert. 
Post 8vo. 63 


Witiams’ (8. Rives of the English Cardinals, 
2 vols, Bvo. 82s, Gee page 7) Ps 


Williame’ (3.) Life, &., of Rjshop Attorbury, 
2 vols, Bvo. 28s, (See pnge 3). 


Woolrych's (Serjeant W. H.) 4 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants af-Law of the’ English Bar, 

Conrarntne :-- Adair, Barham, Barnardiston, Berfloes, N. Bond, 
G. Bond; *Bonythorn, Callice, Carthew, Chauncey, Cheshire, 
W. Conyers, T. Conyers, Crow, J.gDarypl, som, J. Darnel), jun.” 
Davys, Davy, Finch, Fleetwood, Glanville, Glyn, Hm dres, Haw- 
Inns, Hele, Heywood, Hill, Eitfam, Hooke, Hoskins, Welyng, 
Leeds, Lens, Maynard, Methold, More, Onslow, Pell, Plowden, 
Prime, Row, Salkeld, Sellon, Shepheid, Skinner, Skipwith, 
G. Strode, T. Strode, Thémpson, Toller, Tremaine, Tienchard, 
Whitaker, Whitlocko, Wilkins, Willes, Willams, and Wynng 

By HWournry Wintram Woorrycx, Sexjeant-at-Lav. 


2 vols, Byo. 808, . 


World we Live In, Oe 
Or Fixst Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T, Anermp, M.A., PRS, ke. 
7th Thousand. Feep. 8vo, 28, ° 


‘Wraxall's Armies of the Great Powers. 
By Sir Lasostivs Wraxart, Bart. Post 8vo. 03, (Seo p22). 


‘Wroxall's Oarolino Matilda. * . 
Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 8rd, From Family and 
Stato Papoys iy tho possession of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart, 
8 yols,, 8yo, 18s, 
Wraxall's Military Sketches, 
By Sm Lasornizs Wraxart, Bart. Post 8vo. 68, (See p§22) 
5 The book is clever and outortaining from first to last, Mhonaun, 
* 
‘Wraxall’s Soraps and Sketches, ° 
By Sip Lasoniims Wraxatt, Bart, 2 vols, Post 8vo. 12s, 
Converse oVor, I.—A Week in Constantinople —A Winter 
in Kovtch.s-From Stamboul_to, Pgsth—A Day at Cnivo-- 
cat eee of Baden. —A Day af’ the Barricades —A Walls 
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to Wijdbad. A Chaptot on Gamblinf.—A ploasani#Night of 
« ite-Seoring the Ktng—A Diy in the Desorte—A Day's 
Hamting in Baden-Radou..—Iniporial Parigg—Alpino Cyass 
Favms.—Wanted a Wifé.—A Night in Catifornin.—Mado- 
moisello Rachol.-« Byways of tho Black Forosy—-A. Sad 
Story, , “a *, 
Covrenys or Vor. IT.—Hho Dinnor Quostion.—Rnilway 
Litoratnro Abrond.—Lho Amorionns at Tomo,—Tho Village 
Priest, —Austorlitz.—Avoraydt and Jona. ~~ Ioligoland, -~ 
Baffetti —A Night on a Whale,x—A Dark Story——A Rotuin 
Ticket to Paris—Amprican Young Ltdyism.A Night at tho 
Café Anglais,—A Brush with tho Brigands.—Tflo Bois do 
Boulogne.—Bartn yor Stovkmar—Lhe Secvot Agonoy——A. 
Night ox ‘Lwo in Paris —Only a Cousin. 
Yesterday and To-Day in Indi, 
By Stony Laman Braxouarv. Post 8vo. "ss, 
Conrents,—Outward Bound,—The Old Timesand thoNow,—- 
Domestic Life,—JIouses and Buhgalows,-—Indjan Servants ~~ 
The Groat Shoe Question.—The Garrison IInck —Tho Long 
Bow in India,—Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreok.—A ‘Travollov’s 
Tale, fold in a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in Tndia.—Anglo- 
Indian Literature,— Christina in India—The Soasous’ hi 
Caleutta.—Farmers in Muslin,—ILomoward Bound.-—India 
as it Is, a 
* Pho ronder will find thespresont volumo csgontiall intoxoatings and 
the many graphic pictures which it presonts of tho slato of Society in Lyglin 
assuredly convey a vory acowrate iden of tho country."—~Observer. 
Young's (J. R.) Course of Mathematios, 
8vo, 128, (Seo page 7). 
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A SELECTION {TROM 


MESSRS. ALLEW’S Ox'TALOGUE 


OF BOOKS IN THE EASJERN LANGUAGES, &o. 





== 





.o 
HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. , 


[Dr, Forbes's Works are used as Class* Books tn the Colleges and Schools 
tn India] 
. : 2@ Corr} : . 

Forbes's Ifindustani-Inglish Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagavi also; and an Qnglish Tinguattni 
Dictionary in tho English Character; both in ons yolumo, By Dun. 
oan Fornns, LL.D, Royal 8v0, 428. ‘ 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, witk Specimens of Writing in the 
Porsian and Nagari Characters? Roading Lessons, and ‘Vocabulary. 
8vo. 10s, 6d, ry 

Porbos’s ILindusiani Manuak, containing a Compendious Gram- 
max, Dxeroisea for ‘I'vanslation, Dialdyuos, and Vooabulary, in tho 
Roman Cliarnctor, 18mo, 83. 6d. 

Foxbes’s Bagh o Bahar, in the Porsian Character, with a camplote , 
Vooabulary. Royal 8vo, 128. Gd. . 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar gin English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative of Masten Charactor. 8vo, 88, 

Forboa's Tota Kahgni; or, ‘Tales of a Parrot,” in the Porsian 
Oharactor, with a complole Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Forbos’s Baital Pachisi; or, “Twenty-Avo Tales of a Demon," 
in tho Nagarl Character, wilh a complolo Vooabulary, Royal By0, gis, 

Forbes’s Ikhwanu s Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” jp the 
Porsjan Charnoter, Royal 8vo. 128, Gd. ry 

(For tho higher standard for military officers *eaminations.) 

Tshwanu 8 Safa; or, “ Brothors of Purity,” Translated from the 
Tindustani of Maulavi Thram Ali? By Jor Puarrs, Tsq., Inspector 
of Pyplio Instruction in tho North Orolo, Contral Provinces. Carriede 

als tho Tress by B. B. Eagrwior, Ey, 0.B., M.P., F.B.8., &o, 
; ‘i 
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Forbes's, Oriontal Ponmendhip ; a Guile to Writing Lfndustani 
° m th Persian (harnctor, tlo, 88, 
Forkes's Iindustani Dictiogagy, tho ‘Two Volurgos in Ono, in tho 
English Charactor. Royaf 8yo, 863, e 
Fothes's Smaller D&tionary, Tindustdni and Waglish, in tho 
English Character. £2s, 
Forbes's Bagh‘o Bahay, with Vacabulary, in tho tngfish, Cha- 
yaotor. 12mo, 88, 
Singhasan Battisi. + Translates into Lindi from tho Sansorit. 
A New Ngition, Rovisod, Corrected, and Acgompanted with Gopious 
Notos, By Syzp Angoonat, Royal 6¢o, 12s, 8a. 
« Robertson’s ITindustani Vocabulary. 3a, Ode 
oan © ome % 
Enaghyick’s (18, B.) Pron! Sag. 4to, Bos, 
Bastwicl’s (B. B,) English Véjsion of the Prom. Sagur, Ato. 12s, 
Akhlaki ITindi, translated into Urdy, with art Tutroduction and 
Notos, By Syn Anpoorau, s Royal 8vo, 12s, éd, 


SANSORIT, " 


,¢ 
Haughton’s Songorit and Bongali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
xaotor, with Index, sorving as a reyorsed dictionary. dito, 80a, 

Williams's English and Sansétit, Dictionary, 4to., cloth, £3 ts, 

‘Williams's (Monier) Sansofit Grammar, 8v0, 168, 

Williname's (Monier) Sanscritj Mauual; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A. B, Gower, 18ni0, 7s, 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E) Key to tho Txorcisos in Williams's Saaserit 
Manual. 18mo. da, 

Wilkin’s (Sir Chavles) Sanserit Grammar, dito, Ls, 

Tlaughton’s Mana, with ‘English*Tiangation. 2 vols. dio, 24a, 

Johnson's Iitopadesa, with Vocabulary, 218, 

Tlitopadesa, Sansoril, with Bongali and Enflislt Translations. 

. 8vo, 10a, Gd, 

Tognson’s Iitopadesa, English Translation df tho, dtu, 7a. it. 

+ Wilsog's Megha Duta, with ‘Trauslation into Buglish Vorao, 
Nojes, Illustrations, nnd a Voonbulary, Royal 8yo, Gs. 


Williams's (Monio?) Spkuntela, with Literal Mnglish 'Tranelat ion 
of all tho Motvical Passages, Schomas of tho Motros, and copious ' 
Oritionl and Explanatory ‘otoy. Royal 8vo. 218, 


*Williqme’s (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Tor” yo, fs. 
Cowell's (E B.) Translation of the Vileramovvasit Sve 88, Od. | 
Thompson’s (J. C) Bhagavat Gita. Sanseril Toxt, if 3 
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Richardson's Peftan, Arabic, and Eiglish Dictionary. Edition 


of 1852, By I. Jonxipy, dto, SA, 


Forbes’s Persian Gitmmar, Tagding Logsons, an@ Vocabulary. 
Roy@8yo. 12s, 6d, 


ThrahGom’s Persion Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal Bvo, 128. 6d. 
Gulisten, 440. 10s, (Damaggl). 

Ouseley’s Anwarj Soheili, with V8oabulary, dto. ps, 

Anwari Sohgili. Calcutta. dio, 21s, 

Rastwick’s Tvanslation ofdhe Anygri Sqlasthi. Rayal 8vo. 218 


Keene's (Rev. H, G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili, Reesian 
Toxt, 8yo, 5s, 


Ouseley's (Col.)‘Akhlaki Mushini, Persian Toxt. 8vo, 5s. 


Keene's (Rov. II. G,) Akiftaki Mushini, Translated into English. 
80. 8s, Gd, 





BENGALI, 


Haughton’s Bengali, Sansorit, aul English Dictionary, adapted 
for Studonts in either languago; to wAich is added an Indox, sarving* 
as arovorsed dictionary. Ato, * 80s, 


Forbes's Bengali Grammar; with Phases and Dialogues. Royal 
8vo, 128, Gd, 


Forbes's Rongali Render, with a Translation and Vocabulary, 
Royal 8vo. 12s, 6d, 


Batris Singhasan, 8vo. 58, 

Tota Itihas. 8vo. bs 

Nabo Nari. 2m, 7s, 

Sykos’s Huglish Bongali Dictionary. 63, 
Bakyabali, or Idiomitioul Sentences. English and Bengali, Os, 6d. 4 


ARABIC, 


Richardson’s Arabic, Persian and English Biotionary, Edition 
of 1852, By I Jomysoy. to, cloth, £4, 


Forbes's Arfbic Cirammar, intended moro especially for the use’of 


yoling mow proparing for tho,flast Indig Civil Service, and also far the 
ns doll hetpnoting students in gonoral, Royal By. 188, 
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Porbes'srabic Roading Lfssons, corsisting of Maay™ Ws tnots 
from the boat AXthors, with, Vocabulary, Royal Byo, oloth, 168, 


Beresford’s Arabic Syntax. 4 Koyal 8yo, On, 
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TELOSG00, 
Brown's Dictionary, Reversed ; with a Diotionary of tho Ktixed 
Dialoots used in ‘Voloogoo, 8 y\s. in 2, royal 8vo, 25. 
Campboll’s Diotiona’y, Royal Bvo. 80s, 
Brown’s Grammar. 8&w 168. 
“Brown's Render, ,-Bya, a volg 278) 4 
Brown's Dialoguos, Teloogoo and English. 8vo, Ss, Gd. 
Selections, or Tost Book 8yo.7 18s, 
Pancha Tantra, 8s, 
Porcival’s English-Teloogoo Diotionarf, 10s, 6d, 


TAMIL, 





Rottler's Dictionary, Tamil ang Mnglish. dto, 42a. 
Babington’s Grammar (LTigh Dialgct), dto, 18H, 
Beschi’s Grammar (Oommon Dialect.) 8yo. 7%. 
Rhenius's Grammar, 8yo, 148. 

Pope’s Tamil Ilandbook, 8vo. 188. Gd. 

Popo's Tamil Prose Reading Book, 8vo. 10s. 
Popo’s First Lessons in ‘Tamil, 2m0, 124, 


Hebingiats Gooroo Paramattan, with ‘Lranslation and Vueabu- 
lary, 8a, 
Pancha Tanta Katha. 2s, Od, 


Katha Manjiri, 8vo, 69, 
Per€Yal’s Tamil Dictionary, 2 vols. , 10a, Od, 


GUZRATTER, 


Mavor's Spelling, Guzintteo and English, 7a, Od, 
Ral Mitra, Vol, 1, 8v0. 08, 6d, 
Shahurji Edalji’s Dictionary, Guarattee and Unglish,  £%4 
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‘WABRAT YA. 
Molosworth’s Diglionary, Mabratia,»: Englialt. dto, dy 
Mol@aworth's Dictionary, English and*Mahratta. dio. 42s, 
Stevenson's Grammar, “Bvo., doth, 178. Bd. 
Eisop's Plea, 12mo, 2s. O¢, : 
" Witsh Reading Book. a. 
MALAY. 
Marsden's Bictionary, dto. 25s, 
Marsdon’s Grammar, 4t6, 128, @d, 
b: CHINESE. 


Mortison's Dictionary, 6 yols. royal dto, £10. 
Marshman’s—Olavis Sinica, a Chinase Grammar, dto, £2 28, 
Summer's Grammar. Royal 8vo. 288, 


Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes ; comfaining a 
Sketch of Chinese Ohvonolagy, Goomraphy, overnmont, Rehgion and 
Cuatoma, dosigned for thoso whoatudy jhe Ohinese language, dia. Ga. 


MISOBLLANHOUS. 


jalJout's Malnyalam Reador, vo 128. 6d, 
Kxop’s Fables in Curnaticn, 8vo. bound, 128 6d: 
David's Twhish Giammar. Tbs. 


Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Kevenue Tornis, and of useful 
Words ocourring in OMoial Documonts relating to the Administxntion 
of the Goyornont of British Indin. Tom tho Avabio, Porsion, 
Ifindustani, Sanskvit, Winds, Bongali, Uriya, Marathi, Guznvathi, 
Tolugu, Imnata, Camil, Malayalam, and pthor Tanguagos. Compiled 
nd published. undor tho authority of théITon the Court of Directors 
of tho J. I, Company. to, cloth. £1 10s, 


Messrs, Win. H. Allon § Cots Ontalogues of Printed and Lit] eek 
2 Mane + 


Rookriy the Lastern Languagas, to whreh is added a list of Origg 
toripts, niay be had gratis on application, 
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MAPS GE INDIA, eto, 


District Mag of Tndift 
Divided into Colleoté<atea with jG toograpie ayd Railwayy from Coe 
youfMent aurvoys, On six shoome-sizo, Git. Gin, igh Ole Bin, wide 5 
in a cnso,f£2 12a, Gd. 5 ov, rollora, yarny £3 8a, 

A Gonoral Map of Tadia ; 
Compilod gohiolly fom survoysbxoontod by ordor of tho Croyornmont 
of Indin, On ax shigats—sizo, Bt 8%, wide; 8 fl. din Iugh, £24 
or, on oloth, in onso, £2 128, Gd. 4 ov, rallors, vawn,, COvGa, 


Mapot fia; 


rom the most regont Anth@&itios, On two shoots sizo, 8 fl, 10m. 
wido; 8{l. 8 in, high, 163 5 of on oloth, in a onae, L1 Yu. 


Map of the Routes in India; . 
With ables of Distances botwoon tho prinaipat Towns aud Military 
Stations, On ono shedl—sizo, 2 ft. 8 in wido; 2 It. O in. high, Os. y 


of on cloth, in a caso, 128, 


Map of the Wostern Provindeg of ITindoostan, 
‘Tho Punjab, Cabool, Scindo, Bhgwvalpore, &o., fnoluding nll tho Aintos 
hotwoon Candahay ond Allnhabad, On (ow: shoata-aizo, 4 NM, din. 
wide; 4 f6, 2 in, high, 80s. 5 or, in*onso, £2 5 rollots, yarnishod, 22 10s, 


. 
Mop of Indin and Chinag Burmah, Sipm, tho Malay Ponin- 
aula, and the Mmpire of Anam. On tivo shoots—asizo, 4 ft,8 in, wido s 

8 ft. 4in, high, “bs. 5 or, on oloth, fn a onso, 21 Ga, 


| Map of tho Stoam Communication and Qvorland Rontos 
botwoon Enghind, Indi, Ohina, tind Agetvalin, Tn a cago, 146.) ,0n 
yollora, and varnishod, 188, : 


Map of Affghanistan and the adjacent Countrics. 
On ono shoot—sizo, 2 ft. Bin, wido; 2. Din. high, Oa, ; in cnao, 128, 


. 


May of China, 
from the most Authontio Sourcos of Information, Ono largo shwot—~ 
aiz¥™2ft, 7 in. wido ; 2 ft. 2m, high, 6s, 5 ox, on oloth, in enso, Be. 


Map of the World ; 
‘On Moreator’s Projection, showing tha Tracts of tho Iarly Navigators, 
thé Oumonte of the Oodan, tho Principal Lises of gry ivole Sauting, 
and the most recent disgovories: On tour sheots-raizo, Of, 2 j 7 





a mos| 8 «Bins wide y 
Aft 9 in high, £2; ongloth, in neoase, £2 103.3 duawith rofora, nnd 
varnished, £8, 
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| ALLENS INDIAN MAN; 
Otitinl” Gipete ° 


vrom ° ¢ 
INDIA, GHINA, ANR ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 
s) 


Autets Inpran Man. contains tl@ follest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources, It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all wito have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, ag affording the only cov ed¢ information regarding the 


Services, Movgments of Troops, Shipping, and < events of Domestic ann 


individual interest, 


The subjoined list of the csual Contents .w jortance and” 
variety of the information concentrated mi LuEN's INDIAN MAun 
4 ~YSRAst— 


° 
- Stukmary and Review of Eastern News. 
Preols of Public Intelligencg Shipping-—Arrival of Ships 








Seleotiong from the Indian Press! ” ” Passengers 
Movements of Troops » Departure of Shipsy 
The Government Gazette ” ” Passengers 
Courts Martial % SCommercial—State of thy Markets 
Domestic Intelligence--Births | O ,, Indian Securities 
” ” Marriages Oy Preights 
toy ” Deaths ° | fo, fee, Bee, 
Home Intelligence pelating to Sadia, Se, 
Original Articles ay a Arrival reported in England 
Miseellaneoys Information ‘Departures ,y ” 
Appoihtments, Extensions, of (Shipping—Arrival of Ships. 
Furloughs, &c, ” ” Paswengers , 
” Oivil a 4° «© Departure of Ships 
y Military 5 ” a Passengers 
» Beclesiastigal and) ” ‘Vessel spoken with 
a ” @Merine Be. BO, Bee 


Review of Works on the Bast.—And Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Services. 
’ 
Throughout the Paper ons uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conckaslow 
of enoli yoar an Inpex is furnished, to ennblo Subseitbers to 
hind up the Folume, which forms a complete in 


/, 
ASIATIO ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFEREWOC: 
Loxvon: Wu. H. ALLEN & Go , 18; WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 
‘ PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 


To wWygm Caninunications for the Hdikor, antl Advertisements 
+ ave vequested to be addressed. 
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| Benileman’s 5 Magazine. | 
NEW REATYRES— - . 


THE ROLL oF HONOUR: A Regrd of Noble Deeds, 
, THE LY VOSTOR : en oxangffftion of the Financial,and Com- *; 








nfergial Projects of the th, pe 
THE, SEABON OF 1870: Musio, Painting and Soviety of the 
‘LO! . 


A NEW POEM, by the Author of “JFestua.’? 
‘THE EDINBURGE® REVIEWERS, 





‘erty NOVEL IN JULY, by H, Surmertayn Epwarps. 








Author of the « Two Prifia Donnas,” &o. 
. 
Lhe Following are amongat the Contributors to The Gerilleman's 
> gltaganine»-—~ 
H i 
SHIBLBY BROOKS "AK AUTHOR oF “Fystus.” [A 
“ GAVENDIBEL.” MR, CONSUL TOWLE, 
PERCY FITZGDRALD LUKE LIMNER, 
8, H, BRADBURY, VENTON OLIEFD. 
ELIHU BURRITY. 8 WALPOLE. 
CHARLES DiGKCNS, TUN, ~ ‘JOSEPH HATTON. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, EDWIN ARNOLD. 
TON OOOK, J, CARPENTER, 
t HENRY KINGSLEY. UDWARD CAPERN. 
TOM TAYLOR, o* v I WILLIAM SAWSER, | 
YIOTOR HUGO. bR STALLARD, 
DORA GREENWELL, T Jy GULLLOK. 
WALTER MAYNARD. gs. 2 ontves, 


Syf OTHER WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 
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